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PREFACE. 


In  attempting  to  write  the  History  of  Rome,  I  am  not 
afraid  of  incurring  the  censure  pronounced  by  John- 
son upon  Blackwell  ^  that  he  had  chosen  a  subject 
long  since  exhausted ;  of  which  all  men  knew  ah-eady 
as  much  as  any  one  could  tell  them.  Much  more  do 
I  dread  the  reproach  of  having  ventured,  with  most 
insufficient  means,  upon  a  work  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty ;  and  thus  by  possibility  deterring  others  from 
accomplishing  a  task  which  has  never  yet  been  ful- 
filled, and  which  they  might  fiilfil  more  worthily. 
The  great  advances  made  within  the  last  thirty  years 
in  historical  knowledge  liave  this  most  hopeful  symp- 
tom, that  they  have  taught  us  to  appreciate  the 
amount  of  our  actual  ignorance.  As  we  have  better 
understood  what  history  ought  to  be,  we  are  become 
ashamed  of  that  scanty  information  which  might  once 
have  passed  for  learning ;  and  our  discovery  of  the 
questions  which  need  to  be  solved  has  so  outrun  our 
powers  of  solving  them,  that  we  stand  humiliated 
rather  than  encouraged,  and  almost  inclined  to  envy 
the  condition  of  our  fathers,  whose  maps,  so  to  speak, 
appeared  to  them  complete  and  satisfactory,  because 
they  never  suspected  the  existence  of  a  world  beyond 
their  range. 

*  In  his  review  of  Blackweirs  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Augustus. — 
Works,  Vol.  II.  8vo.  1806. 
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well  be  believed,  with  the  fooUsh  notion  of  rivalling 
so  great  a  man,  but  because  it  appeared  to  me  that 
his  work  was  not  likely  to  become  generally  popular 
in  England,  and  that  its  discoveries  and  remarkable 
wisdom  might  best  be  made  known  to  English  readers 
by  putting  them  into  a  form  more  adapted  to  our 
common  taste.  It  should  be  remembered  that  only 
the  two  first  volumes  of  Niebuhr's  History  were  pub- 
lished in  his  lifetime ;  and  although  carefiil  readers 
might  have  anticipated  his  powers  of  narration  even 
from  these,  yet  they  were  actually,  by  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  more  full  of  dissertations  than  of  narrative  ; 
and  for  that  reason  it  seemed  desirable  to  remould 
them  for  the  English  public,  by  assuming  as  proved 
many  of  those  results  which  Niebuhr  himself  had 
been  obliged  to  demonstrate  step  by  step.  But  when 
Niebuhr  died,  and  there  was  now  no  hope  of  seeing 
his  great  work  completed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its 
beginning,  I  was  more  desirous  than  ever  of  executing 
my  original  plan,  of  presenting  in  a  more  popular 
form  what  he  had  lived  to  finish,  and  of  continuing  it 
afterwards  with  such  advantages  as  I  have  derived 
from  a  long  study  and  an  intense  admiration  of  his 
example  and  model. 

It  is  my  hope,  then,  if  God  spares  my  life  and 
health,  to  carry  on  this  history  to  the  revival  of  the 
western  empire,  in  the  year  800  of  the  Christian  aara, 
by  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  at  Rome.  This 
point  appears  to  me  its  natural  termination.  We 
shall  tli^n  liave  passed  through  the  chaos  which  fol- 
lowed the  destruction  of  the  old  western  empire,  and 
shall  have  seen  its  several  elements,  combined  with 
others  which  in  that  great  convulsion  had  been  mixed 
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if  a  compliance  with  his  own  principles  of  judgment 
seemed  to  require  it.  But  I  can  truly  say,  that  I 
never  differ  from  him  without  a  full  consciousness  of 
the  probability  that  further  inquiry  might  prove  him 
to  be  right. 

The  form  and  style  in  which  I  have  given  the 
legends  and  stories  of  the  first  three  centuries  of 
Rome  may  require  some  explanation.  I  wished  to 
give  these  legends  at  once  with  the  best  effect,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  a  perpetual  mark,  not  to  be  mis- 
taken by  the  most  careless  reader,  that  they  were 
legends  and  not  history.  There  seemed  a  reason, 
therefore,  for  adopting  a  more  antiquated  style,  which 
otherwise  of  coiu'se  would  be  justly  liable  to  the 
charge  of  affectation. 

It  might  seem  ludicrous  to  speak  of  impartiality  in 
writing  the  history  of  remote  times,  did  not  those 
times  really  bear  a  nearer  resemblance  to  our  own 
than  many  imagine ;  or  did  not  Mitford's  example 
suflBciently  prove  that  the  spirit  of  modem  party  may 
affect  our  view  of  ancient  history.  But  many  persons 
do  not  clearly  see  what  should  be  the  true  impartiaUty 
of  an  historian.  If  there  be  no  truths  in  moral  and 
poUtical  science,  little  good  can  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  either:  if  there  be  truths,  it  must  be  desirable 
that  they  should  be  discovered  and  embraced.  Scep- 
ticism must  ever  be  a  misfortune  or  a  defect ;  a  mis- 
fortune if  there  be  no  means  of  arriving  at  truth ; 
a  defect,  if  while  there  exist  such  means  we  are 
unable  or'  unwilling  to  use  them.  Believing  that 
political  science  has  its  truths  no  less  than  moral,  I 
cannot  regard  them  with  indifference,  I  cannot  but 
wish  them  to  be  seen  and  embraced  by  others. 
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On  iho  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
UiOHO  tmthft  have  been  mnch  disputed ;  that  they  have 
not,  like  moral  truths,  received  that  universal  assent 
of  good  men  which  makes  us  shrink  firom  submitting 
thom  to  question.  And  again,  in  human  affairs,  the 
contest  has  never  been  between  pure  truth  and  pure 
error.  Neither  then  may  we  assume  potitical  con- 
clusions as  absolutely  certain ;  nor  are  political  truths 
ever  wholly  identical  with  the  professions  or  practice 
of  any  party  or  individual.  If  for  the  sake  of  recom- 
mending any  principle,  we  disguise  the  errors  or  the 
crimes  with  which  it  has  been  in  practice  accompanied, 
and  which  in  the  weakness  of  human  nature  may 
perhaps  be  naturally  connected  with  our  reception  of 
it,  then  we  are  guilty  of  most  blameable  partiaUty. 
And  so  it  is  no  less,  if  for  the  sake  of  decrying  an 
erroneous  principle,  we  depreciate  the  wisdom,  and 
the  good  and  noble  feelings  with  which  error  also  is 
frequently,  and  in  some  instances  naturally,  joined. 
This  were  to  make  our  sense  of  poUtical  truth  to 
overpower  our  sense  of  moral  truth ;  a  double  error, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  at  once  the  less  certain,  and  to  those 
who  enjoy  a  Christian's  hope,  by  far  the  less  worthy. 
While  then  I  cannot  think  that  political  science 
contains  no  truths,  or  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  they  are  believed  or  no,  I  have  endeavoured 
also  to  remember,  that,  be  they  ever  so  certain,  there 
are  other  truths  no  less  sure ;  and  that  one  truth 
must  never  bo  sacrificed  to  another.  I  have  tried  to 
be  strictly  impartial  in  my  judgments  of  men  and 
parties,  without  being  indifferent  to  those  principles 
which  were  involved  more  or  less  purely  in  their 
lefeat  or  triumph.     I  have  desired  neither  to  be  so 
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possessed  with  the  mixed  character  of  all  things 
human,  as  to  doubt  the  existence  of  abstract  truth ; 
nor  so  to  dote  on  any  abstract  truth,  as  to  think  that 
its  presence  in  the  human  mind  is  incompatible  with 
any  evil,  its  absence  incompatible  with  any  good. 

In  this  first  volume  of  my  History,  I  have  followed 
the  common  chronology  without  scruple;  not  as  true, 
but  as  the  most  convenient.  Where  the  facts  them- 
selves are  so  uncertain,  it  must  be  a  vain  labour  to 
try  to  fix  their  dates  minutely.  But  when  we  arrive 
at  a  period  of  greater  certainty  as  to  the  facts,  then 
it  will  be  proper  to  examine,  as  far  as  possible,  into 
the  chronology. 

Those  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  Niebuhr, 
or  with  the  history  written  by  Mr.  Maldon,  for  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  may 
be  surprised  to  find  so  little  said  in  this  volume  upon 
the  antiquities  of  the  different  nations  of  Italy.  The 
omission,  however,  was  made  deliberately;  partly 
because  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  me  to  belong 
essentially  to  the  early  history  of  Rome,  and  still 
more,  because  the  researches  now  carried  on  with  so 
much  spirit  in  Italy,  hold  out  the  hope  that  we  may 
obtain,  ere  long,  some  more  satisfactory  knowledge 
than  is  at  present  attainable.  Pelasgian  inscriptions, 
written  in  a  character  clearly  distinguishable  from 
the  Etruscan,  have  been  discovered  very  recently,  as 
I  am  informed,  at  Agylla  or  Caere.  And  the  study 
and  comparison  of  the  several  Indo-Germanic  lan- 
guages is  making  such  progress,  that,  if  any  fortunate 
discovery  comes  in  to  aid  it,  we  may  hope  to  see  the 
mystery  of  the  Etruscan  inscriptions  at  lengtli  un- 
ravelled.    I  was  not  sorry,  therefore,  to  defer  any 
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detailed  inquiry  into  the  antiquities  of  the  Italian 
nations,  in  the  expectation  that  I  might  be  able 
hereafter  to  enter  upon  the  subject  to  greater 
advantage. 

Amongst  the  manifold  accompUshments  of  Nie- 
buhr's  mind,  not  the  least  extraordinary  was  his 
philological  knowledge.  His  acquaintance  with  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  was 
extensive  and  profound;  his  acuteness  in  detecting 
a  corrupt  reading,  and  his  sagacity  in  correcting  it, 
were  worthy  of  the  critical  abiUty  of  Bentley.  On  no 
point  have  I  been  more  humbled  with  a  sense  of  my 
own  inferiority,  as  feeling  that  my  own  professional 
pursuits  ought,  in  this  respect,  to  have  placed  me 
more  nearly  on  a  level  with  him.  But  it  is  far  other- 
wise. I  have  had  but  little  acquaintance  with  manu- 
scripts, nor  have  I  the  means  of  consulting  them 
extensively;  and  the  common  editions  of  the  Latin 
writers  in  particular,  do  not  intimate  how  much  of  their 
present  text  is  grounded  upon  conjecture.  I  have  seen 
references  made  to  Festus,  which  on  examination  have 
been  found  to  rest  on  no  other  authority  than  Scaliger's 
conjectural  piecing  of  the  fragments  of  the  original 
text.  But  besides  this,  we  often  need  a  knowledge  of 
the  general  character  of  a  manuscript  or  manuscripts, 
in  order  to  judge  whether  any  remarkable  variations 
in  names  or  dates  are  really  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
author's  having  followed  a  different  version  of  the 
story,  or  whether  they  are  mere  blunders  of  the 
copyist.  For  instance,  the  names  of  the  consuls,  as 
given  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  in  the  present 
text  of  Diodorus,  are  in  many  instances  so  corrupt, 
that  one  is  tempted  to  doubt  how  far  some  apparent 
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diflferences  in  his  Fasti  from  those  followed  by  Livy, 
are  really  his  owb,  or  his  copyist's.  And  the  text 
of  Caesar's  Commentaries  is  also  so  corrupt,  and  has 
in  the  later  editions  been  sometimes  so  unhappily 
corrected,  that  I  dread  the  period  when  I  shall  have 
to  follow  it  as  the  main  authority  of  my  narrative,  and 
can  no  longer  look  to  Niebuhr's  sagacity  for  guidance. 
There  are  some  works  which  I  have  not  been  able 
to  consult ;  and  there  are  points  connected  with  the 
topography  of  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood,  on  which 
no  existing  work  gives  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
On  these  points  I  have  been  accustomed  to  consult 
my  valued  friend  Bunsen,  Niebuhr's  successor  in  his 
official  situation  as  Prussian  Minister  at  Rome,  and 
his  worthy  successor  no  less  in  the  profoundness  of 
his  antiquarian,  and  philological,  and  historical  know- 
ledge. From  him  I  have  received  much  important 
aid — the  continuation  of  the  benefit  which  I  derived 
from  his  conversation,  when  I  had  the  happiness  of 
studying  the  topography  of  Rome  with  him,  and  of 
visiting  in  his  society  some  of  the  most  memorable 
spots  of  ancient  Latium.  Without  his  encouragement 
and  sympathy  I  should  scarcely  have  brought  this 
volume  to  a  completion ;  may  he  accept  my  warmest 
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"  The  old  BongB  of  ovory  peopU,  wbicii  bear  tho  impceas  of  Iboir  oha- 
itMter,  and  of  which  the  beautiea  whether  few  or  man  j  maet  be  grnuioo, 
because  thej  ari«e  only  from  feeling,  liave  alwa3's  been  valued  by  men 
of  masculine  stid  comprehensive  tuate." — Sir  J.  MackiktMh,  Hiat-  of 
England,  Vol.  1.  p.  86. 


THE    LEGEND    OF   JINEAS. 

Whun  the  fatal  horae  was  going  to  be  brought  within    chap.         . 
the  walls  of  Troy',  and  when    Laocoon  had  been  "''*'^'"*"  ' 
devoured  by  the  two  serpents  sent  by  the  gods  to  «" '"" 
punish  him  because  he  had  tried  to  save  his  country  ihelmaof 
against  the  will  of  fate,  then  ^neas  and  his  father 
Anchises,  with  their  wives',  and  many  who  followed 
their  fortune,  fled  from  the  coming  of  the  evil  day. 
But  they  remembered  to  carry  their  gods  with  them', 
who  were  to  receive  their  worship  in  a  happier  land. 
They  were  guided  in  their  flight  fi-om  the  city*  by 
the  god*  Hermes,  and  he  built  for  them  a  ship  to 

'  Arotinus,'  IXi'ou  stpan,  quoted  from  St^BichoruB.     [Aniiali  dull'  la- 

by  Proi-luB,  Chreatomathia,  p.  -183.  stitiito   di  Corriapond.     Archeolog. 

Bee  Pym^B   Qinton.   Fasti  Hellea.  1829,  p.  232.] 

Vol.  i.  p.3  5S.  *  Tabula   Iliensis,   and   Nierius, 

'  Nceviue,  Frniim.  Bell.  Pan.  I.  quoted  by  Servi)u,.£n.  1. 170.  Edit. 

15—20.  Lion.  18^6. 

*  S«!  the  Tabula  Ilicnsis,  taken 
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CHAP,    cany  them  over  the  sea.    When  they  put  to  sea,  the 
ThTTi^^  star  of  Venus*,  the  mother  of  jEneas,  stood  over 
of  MenMM,    their  heads,  and  it  shone  by  day  as  well  as  by  night, 
till  they  came  to  the  shores  of  the  land  of  the  west. 
But  when  they  landed,  the  star  vanished  and  waa 
seen  no  more ;  and  by  this  sign  jEneas  knew  that 
he  was  come  to  that  country  wherein  fate  had  ap- 
pointed him  to  dwell, 
whi^^bi*"       ^^®  Trojans,  when  they  had  brought  their  gods  on 
•|J*2^8  shore,  began  to  sacrifice*.     But  the  victim,  a  milk- 
bSiid  hil'*    white  sow  just  ready  to  farrow,  broke  from  the  priest 
citj.  and  his  ministers  and  fled  away.     jEneas  followed 

her:  for  an  oracle  had  told  him,  that  a  four-footed 
beast  should  guide  him  to  the  spot  where  he  was  to 
build  his  city.  So  the  sow  went  forwards  till  she 
came  to  a  certain  hill,  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  shore  where  they  had  puiposed  to  sacrifice, 
and  there  she  lay  down  and  farrowed,  and  her  litter 
was  of  thirty  yoimg  ones.  But  when  jEneas  saw  that 
the  place  was  sandy  and  barren ',  he  doubted  what  he 
should  do.  Just  at  this  time  he  heard  a  voice  which 
said, — "  The  thirty  young  of  the  sow  are  thirty  years; 
when  thirty  years  are  passed,  thy  children  shall  re- 
move to  a  better  land ;  meantime  do  thou  obey  the 
gods,  and  build  thy  city  in  the  place  where  they  bid 
thee  to  build."  So  the  Trojans  built  their  city  on 
the  spot  where  the  sow  had  farrowed, 
with  A^  Now  the  land  belonged  to  a  people  who  were  the 
SSt!^.'^*'**  children  of  the  soiP,  and  their  king  was  called  Lati- 
nus.  He  received  the  strangers  kindly,  and  granted 
to  them  seven  himdred  jugera  of  land^,  seven  jugera 

'  Yano   de   Rebus  diTinis,    II.  apud  Servium,  JEn.  I.  y.  6. 

quoted  bjServios,  ^n.  1. 381.  *  Cato,  apad  Servinm,  ^n.   XI. 

*  BionjuoB,  I.  56.  v.  316. — But  it  should  be  observed 
'  Q.  FMiui,  »pnd  Seryium,  Yirg.  that  the  MSS.  of  Servius  give  the 

JEn.  L  ▼.  8.  number  of  jugera  yariously. 

•  "Ab<»rigines."— Cato,Origine«, 
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D  each  man,  for  that  was  a  man's  portion.    But  soon    ''H*?- 
be  children  of  the  soil  and  the  strangers  quarrelled  ;  ^ 
id  the  strangers  phindercd  the  lands  round  about  "^^ 
lem'*;  and  king  Latinus  called  upon  Turnus,  tho 
ing  of  tho  Rutulians  of  Ardea,  to  help  him  against 
ihem.    The  quarrel  became  a  war  :  and  the  strangers 
»ok  the  city  of  king  Latinus,  and  Latinns  was  killed; 
md  ^neas  took  his  daughter  Lavinia  and  married 
ler,  and  became  king  over  the  children  of  the  soil ; 
Uid  they  and  the  strangers  became  one  people,  and 
ihey  were  called  by  one  name,  Latins. 

But  Turnus  called  to  his  aid  Mezentius,  king  ofHdwhBdu- 
3ie  Etruscans  of  Cajre".     There  was  then  another  iSiViKr 
iBttle  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Iftimicius,  and  Tiir-  »nd  wu  ' 
lus  was  killed,  and  ^neas  plunged  into  the  river  7.°"-^ 
md  was  seen  no  more.     However,  his  son  Ascanius 
leclared  tbat  he  was  not  dead,  but  that  the  gods  had 
bkcn  him  to  be  one  of  themselves";  and  his  people 
wilt  an  altar  to  him  on  tho  banks  of  the  Numicius, 
nd  worshipped  him  by  the  name  of  Jupiter  Indigos, 
hich  means,  "  tho  God  who  was  of  that  voiy  land'*." 

TDK  LEGEND  OF  ABCANIUS. 

The  war  went  on  between  Mezentius  and  Ascanius,  Hi 
ke  son  of  jBneas ;  and  Mezentius  pressed  hard  upon  MtiMtiu., 
ihe  Latins,  till  at  last  Ascanius  met  him  man  to  man,  "o  dy  •>■ 
id  slew  him"  in  single  fight.     At  that  time  Asca-  "' 

113  was  very  young,  and  there  were  only  tho  first 
loft  hairs  of  youth  upon  his  cheeks ;  so  he  was  called 
[ulus,  or  "  the  sofl-haired,"  because,  when  he  was 
)nly  a  youth,  he  had  vanquished  and  slain  his  enemy, 
"ho  was  a  grown  man.     At  length  the  thirty  years 


i 


o,  tipud  Serriam,  Xa.  I. 
'.et.«:n.  IV.  620. 
'  Cftto,  apod  Serviom,  Ma.  I. 

»  Snvini,   .T.n.   IV.   62".     Mn. 


XII.  794. 
»  Livy,  I.  2. 
"  CaU>,  apad  Servium,  JEn.   L 
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CHAP.  Q2Lme  to  an  end,  which  were  foreshown  by  the  litter 
.Ji^Tj;^;^  of  thirty  young  ones  of  the  white  sow.  Ascanius.then 
of  AKaniut.  removed  with  his  people  to  a  high  mountain,  which 
looks  over  all  the  land  on  every  side,  and  one  side  of 
it  runs  steep  down  into  a  lake :  there  he  hewed  out  a 
place  for  his  city  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  above 
the  lake ;  and  as  the  city  was  long  and  narrow,  owing 
to  the  steepness  of  the  hill,  he  called  it  Alba  Longa, 
which  is,  the  "  White  Long  City,"  and  he  called  it 
white,  because  of  the  sign  of  the  white  sow". 

THE  LEGEND  OF  ROMULUS. 

Sslnd**^"  Nuniitor^^  was  the  eldest  son  of  Procas,  king  of 
wi^*d  -A.lba  Longa,  and  he  had  a  younger  brother  called 
rihe^wo^?  Ami|lius.  When  Procas  died,  Amulius  seized  by 
Ti^y  force  on  the  kingdom,  and  left  to  Nyimitor  only  his 
pecker.  shap^  of  his  father' s  private  inheritance.  After  this 
he  caused  Numitor's  only  son  to  be  slain,  and  made 
his  daughter  Silvia  become  one  of  the  Virgins  who 
watched  the  ever-burning  fire  of  the  goddess  Vesta, 
But  the  god  Mamers,  who  is  called  also  Mars,  beheld 
the  virgui  and  loved  her,  and  it  was  found  that  she 
was  going  to  become  the  mother  of  children.  Then 
Amulius  ordered  that  the  children,  when  born,  should 
be  thrown  into  the  river.  It  happened  that  the  river 
at  that  time  had  flooded  the  country;  when,  therefore, 
the  two  children  in  their  basket  were  thrown  into 
the  river,  the  waters  carried  them  as  far  as  the  foot 
of  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  there  the  basket  was  upset, 
near  the  roots  of  a  wild  fig-tree,  and  the  children 
thrown  out  upon  the  land.  At  this  moment  there 
came  a  she- wolf  down  to  the  water  to  drink,  and  when 
she  saw  the  children,  she  carried  them  to  her  cave 

**  Servius,  JEn.  I.  v.  270.  et  seqq.     Plutarch,  in  Romulo. 

Livy,  I.  3.     Dionysius,  I.  76* 
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hard  by,  and  gave  them  to  suck ;  and  wKiUt  thev    ^'^^'' 
were  there,  a  woodpecker  came  backiranis  and  for-  ^ 
wards  to  the  cave,  and  brought  them  food  \   At  lasi  ^ 
one  Faustulus,  the  king's  herdsman*  saw  the  wotf 
suckling  the  children;  and  when  he  went  up,  the 
wolf  left  them  and  fled**;  so  he  took  them  home  to 
his  wife  Larentia,  and  they  were  bred  up  along  with 
their  own  sons  on  the  Palatine  Hill ;  and  thev  wei^ 
called  Bomulus  and  Remus'*. 

When  Bomulus  and  Remus  grew  up,  the  herdsmen  h**  n  m^ 
of  the  Palatine  Hill  chanced  to  have  a  quarrel  with^^****? 
the  herdsmen  of  Xumitor,  who  stalled  their  cattle 
on  the  hill  Aventinus.  Xumitor  s  herdsmen  laid  an 
ambush,  and  Remus  fell  into  it,  and  was  taken  and 
carried  off  to  Alba.  But  when  the  vounsr  man  was 
brought  before  Numitor,  he  was  struck  with  his 
noble  air  and  bearing,  and  asked  him  who  he  was. 
And  when  Remus  told  him  of  his  birth,  and  how 
he  had  been  saved  fit)m  death,  together  with  his 
brother,  Numitor  marvelled,  and  thought  whether 
this  might  not  be  his  own  daughter's  child.  In  the 
meanwhile,  Faustulus  and  Romulus  hastened  to  Alba 
to  deliver  Remus ;  and  by  the  help  of  the  young  men 
of  the  Palatine  Hill,  who  had  been  used  to  follow  him 
and  his  brother,  Romulus  took  the  city,  and  Amulius 
was  killed ;  and  Numitor  was  made  king,  and  owned 
Romulus  and  Remus  to  be  born  of  his  own  blood. 

The  two  brothers  did  not  wish  to  live  at  Alba,  but  How  they 
loved  rather  the  hill  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  where  whiVh 
they  had  been  brought  up.     So  they  said  that  they  hu  n«m«  to 
would  build  a  city  there!  and  they  inquired  of  the  onhi'.iVlT 
gods  by  augury,  to  know  which  of  them  should  give  tuili^ 
his  name  to  the  city.  They  watched  the  heavens  from 

»'  Ovid.  Fasti,  III.  64.  Servius,        >»  Gellius,  Ntxit.  Attic.    VI.  c.  7, 
JEn.  I.  V,  273.  quoted  from  Messurius  Sabinus. 

*'  Ennius,  Annal.  I.  78. 
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morning  till  evening,  and  from  evening  till  morning"; 

j^  and  as  the  sun  was  rising,  Remua  saw  blx  vultures". 

'-  This  Tvas  told  to  Romulus ;  but  as  they  were  telling 
him,  behold  tliere  appeared  to  him  twelve  vultures. 
Then  it  was  disputed  again,  which  had  seen  the  truest 
sign  of  the  gods'  favour  :  but  the  most  part  gave  their 
voices  for  Romulus.  So  he  began  to  build  hie  city  on 
the  Palatine  Hill.  This  made  Remus  very  angry ; 
and  when  he  saw  the  ditch  and  the  rampart  which 
were  drawn  round  the  space  where  the  city  was  to  be, 
he  Bcomfiilly  leaped  over  them",  saying,  "  Shall  such 
defences  as  these  keep  your  city  ?"  As  he  did  this, 
Celer,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  building,  struck 
Remus  with  the  spade  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
slew  him ;  and  they  buried  him  on  the  hill  Remuria, 
by  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
wished  to  build  his  city. 

II-  But  Romulus  found  that  his  people  were  too  few  in 
numbers  ;  so  he  set  apart  a  place  of  refuge",  to  which 
any  man  might  flee,  and  be  safe  from  his  pursuers. 

;  So  many  fled  thither  from  the  countries  round  about ; 
those  who  had  shed  blood,  and  fled  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  avenger  of  blood  ;  those  who  were  driven  out 
from  their  own  homes  by  their  enemies,  and  even  men 
of  low  degree  who  had  run  away  from  their  lords. 
Thus  the  city  became  full  of  people ;  but  yet  they 
wanted  wives,  and  the  nations  round  about  would  not 
give  them  their  daughters  in  marriage.  So  Romulus 
gave  out  that  he  was  going  to  keep  a  great. festival, 
and  there  were  to  be  sports  and  games  to  draw  a  mul- 
titude together".  The  neighbours  came  to  see  the 
show,  with  their  wives  and  their  daughters :  there 
came  the  people  of  Caenina,  and  of  Crustumerium,  ajid 


•  Ennius.  Aiinftl.  I.  v.  106, 107. 
Livy,  I.  7. 

J»a,  Fasti,  IV-  842, 


='  The  famous  Asjium.  Sea  Livy, 
"  Livy,  1.  9. 


of  Antemiim^  and  m  grat  mohinide  of  the  Sdhines.    ^^^* 
But  wldle  tfaer  inere  kMikii^  u  die  games;,  the  pecfde 

women  to  be  their  wives. 


Upon  this  the  people  of  Geninji  first  made  war  upon 
the  pec^ile  of  Bomnfais^ :  bat  they  were  beaten,  and 
Bomalns  with  his  own  hand  slew  thtnr  king  Acron*  ^"^^i^ 
Next  the  pec^ile  of  Cnistomeriom,  and  of  Antemna^  ««Mii  «r 
tried  their  fiurtone,  bat  RcMnuIos  conqnened  both  c^i^eii. 
them.  Last  of  all  came  the  SalHnes  with  a  gnedA 
army,  nn^^  Titos  Tatios,  their  king.  Thei^  is  a  hill 
near  to  the  Tiber,  wfaidi  was  divided  fiom  the  P^tine 
HiU  by  a  low  and  swampy  valley ;  and  on  this  hill 
Bomulns  made  a  fortress,  to  keep  off  the  enemy  fin^m 
his  city.  Bat  when  the  fiur  Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of 
the  chief  who  had  charge  of  the  fiHtress,  saw  the  Sa- 
bines  draw  near,  and  marked  their  bracelets  and  their 
cdlars  of  gold,  she  longed  after  these  ornaments,  and 
promised  to  betray  the  hill  into  their  hands  if  they 
woold  giTe  her  those  bright  things  which  they  wone 
apon  their  arms^.  So  she  opened  a  gate,  and  let  in 
the  Sabines ;  and  they,  as  they  came  in,  threw  upon 
her  their  iHight  shields  which  they  bore  on  their 
arms,  and  crashed  her  to  death.  Thus  the  Sabines 
got  the  fortress  which  was  on  the  hill  Satumios ;  and 
they  and  the  Romans  joined  battle  in  the  vaDey  between 
the  hill  and  the  city  of  Bomolas^.  The  Salnnes 
began  to  get  the  better,  and  came  up  close  to  one  of 

*  IdTj,  1. 10.  of  Romnfai^  aceording  to  die  hkU>- 

"  LiTj,  1. 11.  nod  aoooimt  of  tk«vr  diicctiaii  and 


^  Maerobiiu,  SfttanialiA»    I.    9.  extent*  as  ^rtn  hj  Tadnn,  AnoaL 

Macrobins  places  tlie  aoeno  of  tlus  XIL  24.     Yet  llacrobiiis  lelaSes 

wonder  at  a  gate  **  wliich  stood  at  tbe  wonder  as  haring  bappened  at 

the  foot  of  the  hill  Viminalis.''    It  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Bccoan  city, 

would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  this  when  the  Komans  were  at  war  with 

stoTj  with  the  other  acooants  of  the  Tatios ;  and  it  seemed  needless  to 

limits  of  the  two  cities  of  Bomalns  destroy  the  consistencj  of  the  whole 

and  Tatins ;  and  certainly  a  eate  at  story  by  the  onseasonable  introdn^ 

the  £M>t  of  the  Yiminal  comd  not  tion  of  a  topographical  difficulty 
bare  existed  in  the  walls  of  the  city 


i 
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CHAP,  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  people  of  Romulus  shut 
,ir-r^— r^  the  gate,  but  it  opened  of  its  own  accord ;  once  and 
of  Bomuiui.  again  they  shut  it,  and  once  and  again  it  opened. 

wd'jlnui    -^^^  ^^  **  ®  Sabines  were  rushing  in,  behold  there 
•ared  the    buTst  fopth  from  the  Temple  of  Janus,  which  was  near 

CltjrlTOin  ^ 

the  SAbinet.  the  gate,  a  mighty  stream  of  water,  and  it  swept  away 
the  Sabines,  and  saved  the  city.     For  this  it  was  or- 
dered that  the  Temple  of  Janus  should  stand  ever 
open  in  time  of  war,  that  the  god  might  be  ever  ready, 
as  on  this  day,  to  go  out  and  give  his  aid  to  the  people 
of  Romulus, 
w^e?  who      ^fter  this  they  fought  again  in  the  valley ;  and  the 
oOTioToff    P^opl®  ^f  Romulus  were  beginning  to  flee,  when  Ro- 
TOjd^petce  mulus  prayed  to  Jove,  the  stayer  of  flight,  that  he 
^t\Th,^tn  might  stay  the  people";  and  so  their  flight  was  stayed, 
bufbandt;    aud  thcv  tumcd  affain  to  the  battle.     And  now  the 

and  how  tbe^'  Y  i  ani 

Komaniand  fight  was  fiercer  than  ever;  when,  on  a  sudden,  the 
lired  toge-  Sabiue  women  who  had  been  carried  off*  ran  down 
from  the  hill  Palatinus,  and  ran  in  between  their  hus- 
bands and  their  fathers,  and  prayed  them  to  lay  aside 
their  quarrel".  So  they  made  peace  with  one  an- 
other, and  the  two  people  became  as  one :  the  Sabines 
with  their  king  dwelt  on  the  hill  Saturnius,  which  is 
also  called  Capitolium,  and  on  the  hill  Quirinalis ; 
and  the  people  of  Romulus  with  their  king  dwelt  on 
the  hill  Palatinus.  But  the  kings  with  their  counsel- 
lors met  in  the  valley  between  Saturnius  and  Palatinus, 
to  consult  about  their  common  matters;  and  the  place 
where  they  met  was  called  Comitium,  which  means 
"  the  place  of  meeting." 

Soon  after  this,  Tatius  was  slain  by  the  people  of 
Laurentum,  because  some  of  his  kinsmen  had  wronged 
them,  and  he  would  not  do  them  justice'®.  So  Ro- 
mulus reigned  by  himself  over  both  nations ;  and  his 

»»  Livy,  I.  12.  *»  Livy,  I.  14. 

-  '  Wj,  I.  13. 
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own  people  were  called  the  Bomar^  for  Bcrira  v&s    "^."^ 
the  name  of  the  citr  on  the  hOl  FftlitinrL> :  2zi«i  ibe 
Sabines  were  called  Qoirites,  for  tl»  rarr>g  of  lieir 
city   on    the    hills    Satumios   and   QuinraBs 
Qniriran". 

The  people  were  divided  into  tbz^Ee  ir5>cs^ 
RamnenseSy  and  the  Titienses,  azid  the  L^scenes :  i^  t^ 
Bamnenses  were  called  from  Romolosw  a=id  rbr  T> 
tienses  fit>m  Tatins;  and  the  LocenE^  wen?  c&Ijfd 
from  Lncumo,  an  Etroscan  chief,  who  had  co^zir  to 
help  Bomnlos  in  his  war  with  the  SabiI:e^.  az>d  «iw^ 
on  the  hill  called  Caelins.  In  each  trihe  tbere  w^r*? 
ten  curiae,  each  of  one  hnndned  irseii"';  so  aH  t2:e 
men  of  the  three  tribes  were  ttr^se  tr:>::isar>i,  ir.-i 
these  fought  on  foot,  and  were  cali^d  a  le£>>r:.  Ti!€re 
were  also  three  hundred  horsemen,  and  the^e  w^re 
called  Celerians,  because  their  chief  was  ti::sr  CeLer 
who  had  slain  Bemus.  There  was  besides  a  c»::iz:-!rfl 
of  two  hundred  men,  which  was  called  a  s^rrsie,  :Li^ 
is,  a  council  of  elders. 

Bomulus  was  a  just  king,  and  gentle  lo  his  i^:r*e :  Siv 
if  any  were  guflty  of  crimes,  he  did  not  pin  then  to 
death,  but  made  them  pay  a  fine  of  sheep  or  of  oxer.  *  •- 
In  his  wars  he  was  verv  successfiiL  and  enricbe*!  Lis 
people  with  the  spoils  of  their  enemks.  At  List,  *  ^*^ 
after  he  had  reigned  nearly  forty  years,  it  cbaz^oed 
that  one  day  he  called  his  people  togeth^-  in  the 
field  of  Mars,  near  the  Goats '  Pool  ^  :  when,  all  on  a 
sudden,  there  arose  a  dreadful  storm,  and  all  was  as 
dark  as  night ;  and  the  rain,  and  thunder  and  li^ht- 

"  PerliADS  I  hardlj  oi^t  to  bare         **  Utt.  1. 13.  Vxrro  dr  Liz.  Lkt. 
embodied  Xiebahr's  ecmjectiire  in     §  55.  Ed.  MuHir.     Sctt-IuS.  -Jji.  V. 


the  legend,  £br  certainlj  no  mDcknt  oO.K 

writer  now   extant   speaks   of  the  ^  PAtemzs*  quoted  It  LTdc% 

town  ••  Qoirinm.'*    Yet  it  seems  so  MagistratibTis,  c.  9. 

probable  a  conjecture,  and  gircs  so  ^  Cio»o  de  Bepoblkiy  IL  9. 

mach  oonsistencT  to  the  storr,  tbat  ^  Lirr,  I.  Id. 

I  bare  Tentored  to  adopt  it. 
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CHAP,  ning,  were  so  terrible,  that  all  the  people  fled  from 
rjij— p^-^  the  field,  and  ran  to  their  several  homes.  At  last 
of  Romuiut.  the  storm  was  over,  and  they  came  back  to  the  field 
of  Mars,  but  Romulus  was  no  where  to  be  foxmd ;  for 
Mars,  his  father,  had  carried  him  up  to  heaven  in 
his  chariot^*.  The  people  knew  not  at  first  what 
was  become  of  him ;  but  when  it  was  night,  as  one 
Proculus  Julius  was  coming  from  Alba  to  the  city, 
Romulus  appeared  to  him  in  more  than  mortal  beauty, 
and  grown  to  more  than  mortal  stature,  and  said  to 
him,  "  Go,  and  tell  my  people  that  they  weep  not  for 
me  any  more ;  but  bid  them  to  be  brave  and  warlike, 
and  so  shall  they  make  my  city  the  greatest  in  the 
earth."  Then  the  people  knew  that  Romulus  was 
become  a  god ;  so  they  built  a  temple  to  him,  and 
offered  sacrifice  to  him,  and  worshipped  him  ever- 
more by  the  name  of  the  god  Quirinus. 


THE   LEGEND   OP  NUMA  POMPILIUS. 

How  for  one      When  Romulus  was  taken  from  the  earth,  there 
the  Romanf  was  HO  ono  fouud  to  reigu  in  his  place  ".     The  Se- 
*°^'  nators  would  choose  no  king,  but  they  divided  them- 
selves into  tens  :  and  every  ten  was  to  have  the  power 
of  king  for  five  days,  one  after  the  other.     So  a  year 
passed  away,  and  the  people  murmured,  and  said,  that 
there  must  be  a  king  chosen. 
HowNum*      Now  the  Romaus  and  the  Sabines  each  wished 
WM  choMn  that  the  king  should  be  one  of  them ;  but  at  last  it 
was  agreed  that  the  king  should  be  a  Sabine,  but 
that  the  Romans   should  choose  him".     So  they 
chose  Numa  Pompilius  :  for  all  men  said  that  he  was 
a  just  man,  and  wise,  and  holy. 

Some  said  that  he  had  learnt  his  wisdom  from 

" «  Quirinus        *f  Livy,  1. 17. 

I  equis  Acheronta  fugit."  *"  DionyiiuB,  II.  58. 

Horat.  III.  Carm  3. 


Pythagoras,  the  &moas  phflosopficr  of  the  Greets* ;    *^**'- 
but  others  would  not  believe  that  he  owed  it  to  nnj  ■j^'^u' 
foreign  teacher.     Before  he  woold  consent  to  be  king-.  :?'*■» 
he  consulted  the  gods  bv  angurr,  to  know  whether  ii  2,^"^ 
was  their  pleasure  that  he  shoulil  reign  ••.     And  as  •*■»«•: 
he  feared  the  gods  at  first,  so  did  he  even  to  the  last,  fci— *— 
He  appointed  many  to  minister  in  sacred  things  *',  ib  y^h 
such  as  the  Pontifices,  who  were  to  see  that  all  thii^       ~ 
relating  to  the  gods  were  duly  obserred  by  all ;  and 
the  Augurs,  who  taught  men  the  pleasure  of  the  gods 
concerning  things  to  come ;  and  the  Flamens,  who 
ministered  in  the  temples ;  and  the  virgins  of  Vesta, 
who  tended  the  erer-buming  fire ;  and  the  Salii,  who 
honoured  the  god  of  arms  with  solemn  songs  and 
dances  through  the  city  on  certain  days,  and  who 
kept  the  sacred  shield  which  fell  down  from  heaven. 
And  in  all  that  he  did,  he  knew  that  he  should  please 
the  gods ;  for  he  did  every  thing  by  the  direction  of 
the  nymph  Egeria,  who  honoured  him  so  much  that 
she  took  him  to  be  her  husband,  and  taught  him  in 
her  sacred  grove,  by  the  spring  that  welled  out  from 
the  rock,  all  that  he  was  to  do  towards  the  gods  and 
towards  men  *'.     By  her  counsel  he  snared  the  gods 
Picus  and  Faunus  in  the  grove  on  the  hill  Aventinus, 
and  made  them  tell  him  how  he  might  learn  from 
Jupiter  the  knowledge  of  his  will,  and  might  get  him 
to  declare  it  either  by  lightning  or  by  the  flight  of 
birds ".     And  when  men  doubted   whether  Egeria 
had  really  given  hira  her  counsel,  she  gave  him  a  sign 
by  which  he  might  prove  it  to  them.     He  called 
many  of  the  Romans  to  supper,  and  set  before  them 
a  homely  meal  in  earthen  dishes";  and  then  on  a 


•  Uvj.  I.  18.  DionjaiuB,  I.  59. 

ILi.T.  t.  la 

I  Liij,  1. 10. 

I  Uvj,  L  19,  20.    Dtid,  Fasti, 

|H6. 


"  Ovid,  Fa8li,  III.  289.  et  seqq. 
P1utan:b,  Ndhib,  15. 

"  Plutarch,  Xama,  16. 
BiOi,  11.  60. 
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sudden  he  said,  that  now  Egeria  was  come  to  visit 
.J;^;^^  him ;  and  straightway  the  dishes  and  the  cups  became 

Pom*iihifc  ^^  S^^^  ^^  precious  stones,  and  the  couches  were 
covered  with  rare  and  costly  coverings,  and  the  meats 
and  drinks  were  abundant  and  most  delicious.  But 
though  Numa  took  so  much  care  for  the  service  of 
the  gods,  yet  he  forbade  all  costly  sacrifices*"^ ;  neither 
did  he  suffer  blood  to  be  shed  on  the  altars,  nor  any 
images  of  the  gods  to  be  made  ".  But  he  taught 
the  people  to  offer  in  sacrifice  nothing  but  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  meal  and  cakes  of  flour,  and  roasted 
com. 

ofhiBgrood-      For  he  loved  husbandry,  and  he  wished  his  people 

nM8  towards  ,       ■%»  i«  'i^j 

hiB  people,  to  uve  every  man  on  his  own  inheritance  m  peace 
there  w^re  aud  iu  happiucss.  So  the  lands  which  Romulus  had 
hbTeiJn?  wou  iu  war,  he  divided  out  amongst  the  people,  and 
gave  a  certein  portion  to  every  man  *\  He  then  or- 
dered landmarks  to  be  set  on  every  portion  ** ;  and 
Terminus  the  god  of  landmarks  had  them  in  his  keep- 
ing, and  he  who  moved  a  landmark  was  accursed. 
The  craftsmen  of  the  city  *%  who  had  no  land,  were 
divided  according  to  their  callings ;  and  there  were 
made  of  them  nine  companies.  So  all  was  peaceful 
and  prosperous  throughout  the  reign  of  king  Numa ; 
the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  were  never  opened, 
for  the  Romans  had  no  wars  and  no  enemies ;  and 
Numa  built  a  temple  to  Faith,  and  appointed  a  solemn 
worship  for  her ''®,  that  men  might  learn  not  to  lie  or 
to  deceive,  but  to  speak  and  act  in  honesty.  And 
when  he  had  lived  to  the  age  of  fourscore  years,  he 
died  at  last  by  a  gentle  decay,  and  he  was  buried 
under  the  hill  Janiculum,  on  the  other  side  of  the 

**  Cicero  de  Rcpub.  II.  14.  **^  Dionysius,    II.   74.    Plutarch, 

46  T>i.,*«-«H.    Numa,    8.     Varro,  Numa,  16. 

I.  avit.  Dei.  IV.  31.  *^  Plutarch.  Numa,  17. 

R«pub.  II.  14.  *•  Livy,  I.  21. 
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"Hber;  and  the  books  of  his  sacred  laws  and  orlianaee 
were  baried  near  him  in  a  separate  tomb  ". 

THE   LEGEXD  OF  TUIXUS  nosTJUTS. 

WheD  Noma  was  dead,  the  Senators  again  for  a  iim 
while  shared  the  kingly  power  amongst  them*elrc3.  n^^ 
But  they  soon  chose  for  their  king  Tullus  HostiUus, 
whose  fether's  father  had  come  from  Medulia,  a  city 
of  the  Latins,  to  Rome,  and  had  fought  with  Romulus 
against  the  Sabines  ".  Tullus  loved  the  poor,  and  he 
divided  the  lands  which  came  to  him  as  king,  amongst 
those  who  had  no  land.  He  also  bade  those  who 
had  no  houses  to  settle  themselves  on  the  hill  Caehus, 
and  there  he  dwelt  himself  in  the  midst  of  them. 

ToUus  was  a  warlike  king,  and  be  soon  was  called  o 
to  prove  his  valour ;  for  the  countrnnen  of  the  AJban  1 
border  and    of  the  Roman  border  plundered   one  t 
another*'.    Xow  Alba  was  governed  by  Caius  Ciuilias,  ^i  j^** 
who  was  the  dictator ;  and  Cluiiius  sent  to  Rome  to  ^ 
complain  of  the  wrongs  done  to  his  people,  and  Tullus, 
pent  to  Alba  for  the  same  purpose.     So  there  was  a 
war  between  the  two  nations,  and  Glufliua  led  his 
people  against  Rome,  and  lay  encamped  witlun  five 
miles  of  the  city,  and  there  he  died.   Hettius  Fufetius 
was  then  chosen  dictator  in  his  room;  and  as  the 
Albans  still  lay  in  their  camp,  TuUus  passed  them  by, 
and  marched  into  the  land  of  Alba.    But  when  Mettius 
came  after  him,  then,  instead  of  giving  battle,  the  two 
leaders  agreed  that  a  few  in  either  army  should  fight. 
in  behalf  of  the  rest,  and  that  the  event  of  this  combat 
should  decide  the  quarrel.     80  three  j^H^g^thers 
were  chosen  out  of  the  Roman  army.c 
and  tliree  twin  brothers  out  of  the  I 
the  Curiatii.    The  combat  took  i 
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both  armies ;  and  after  a  time  all  the  Curiatii  were 
wounded,  and  two  of  the  Horatii  were  slain.  Then 
ofTuifua  the  last  Horatius  pretended  to  fly,  and  the  Curiatii 
each,  as  they  were  able,  followed  after  him.  But  when 
Horatius  saw  that  they  were  a  great  way  off*  from  one 
another,  he  turned  suddenly,  and  slew  the  first  of  them; 
and  the  second  in  like  manner ;  and  then  he  easily 
overcame  and  slew  the  third.  So  the  victory  remained 
to  the  Romans. 
tiM^'skw'hu  Then  the  Romans  went  home  to  Rome  in  triumph**, 
orSi^^g  and  Horatius  went  at  the  head  of  the  army,  bearing 
n^n^  his  triple  spoils,  but  as  they  were  drawing  near  to  the 
for  the  deed.  Capcnian  gate,  his  sister  came  out  to  meet  him.  Now 
she  had  been  betrothed  in  marriage  to  one  of  the 
Curiatii,  and  his  cloak,  which  she  had  wrought  with 
her  own  hands,  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  her 
brother ;  and  she  knew  it,  and  cried  out,  and  wept  for 
him  whom  she  had  loved.  At  the  sight  of  her  tears 
Horatius  was  so  wroth  that  he  drew  his  sword,  and 
stabbed  his  sister  to  the  heart ;  and  he  said,  ^^  So 
perish  the  Roman  maiden  who  shall  weep  for  her 
country's  enemy."  But  men  said  that  it  was  a  dread- 
ful deed,  and  they  dragged  him  before  the  two  judges 
who  judged  when  blood  had  been  shed.  For  thus  said 
the  law, 

"  The  two  men  shall  give  judgment  on  the  shedder  of  blood, 
If  he  shall  appeal  from  their  judgment,  let  the  appeal  be  tried. 
If  their  judgment  be  confirmed,  cover  his  head, 
Hang  him  with  a  halter  on  the  accursed  tree  ; 
Scourge  him  either  within  the  sacred  limit  of  the  city,  or  without." 

So  they  gave  judgment  on  Horatius,  and  were  going 
to  give  him  over  to  be  put  to  death.  But  he  appealed, 
and  the  appeal  was  tried  before  all  the  Romans,  and 
they  would  not  condemn  him  because  he  had  con- 
p  '  them  their  enemies,  and  because  his  father 

"  Livy,  I.  26. 
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spoke  for  him,  and  said,  that  he  judged  the  maiden  to    chap. 
have  been  lawfiiUy  slain.     Yet  as  blood  had  been  shed,  -^jjT^;-^ 
which  required  to  be  atoned  for,  the  Romans  gave  ajf™"' 
certain  sum  of  money  to  offer  sacrifices  to  atone  for 
the  pollution  of  blood.  These  sacrifices  were  dulyper- 
formed  ever  afterwards  by  the  members  of  the  house 
of  the  Horatii. 

The  Albans  were  now  become  bound  to  obey  the  ofth.  rear- 
Romans  "  ;  and  TuUus  called  upon  them  to  aid  him  mt^oiot" '" 
in  a  war  against  the  people  of  Vcii  and  Fidense.     But  friVuir-"'!"" 
in  the  battle  the  Alban  leader,  Mettius  Fufetius,  stood  doimriiun 
aloof,  and  gave  no  true  aid  to  the  Romans.    So,  when  "^^"^ 
the  Romans  had  won  the  battle,  TuUus  called  the 
Albans  together  as  if  he  were  going  to  make  a  speech 
to  them ;  and  they  came  to  hear  him,  as  was  the 
custom,  without  their  arms;  and  the  Roman  soldiers 
gathered  aroundthem,  and  they  could  neither  fight  nor 
escape.     Then  Tullus  took  Mettius  and  bound  him 
between  two  chariots,  and  drove  the  chariots  different 
ways,  and  tore  him  asunder.     Aft«r  this  he  sent  his 
people  to  Alba,  and  they  destroyed  the  city,  and  made 
all  the  Albans  come  and  live  at  Rome ;  there  they  had 
the  bill  Csehua  for  tlieir  dwelling-place,  and  became 
one  people  with  the  Romans. 

After  this,  Tullus  made  war  upon  the  Sabines,  and  iidwkidg 
gained  a  victory  over  them".     But  now,  whether  it  having' nf- 
were  that  Tullus  had  neglected  thcworship  of  the  gods  ^iJ.v.J' 
whilst  he  had  been  so  busy  in  his  wars,  the  signs  of  lighming. 
the  wrath  of  heaven  became  manifest.  A  plague  broke 
out  among  the  people,  and  Tullus  himself  was  at  last 
stricken  with  a  lingering  disease.    Then  he  bethought 
him  of  good  and  holy  Numa,  and  how,  in  his  time, 
the  gods  had  been  so  gracious  to  Rome,  and  had  made 
known  their  will  by  signs  whenever  Numa  inquired  of 


■•  Liry.  I.  37.  pt  i^n^. 
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CHAP.  them.  So  TuUus  also  tried  to  inquire  of  Jupiter,  but 
,J— p^— ^  the  god  was  angry  and  would  not  be  inquired  of,  for 
of  TuIIm     Tullus  did  not  consult  him  rightly :  so  he  sent  his 

Tfoatilin* 

lightnings,  and  Tullus  and  all  his  house  were  burnt  to 
ashes.  This  made  the  Romans  know  that  they  wanted 
a  king  who  would  foUowthe  example  of  Numa;  so  they 
chose  his  daughter's  son,  Ancus  Marcius,to  reign  over 
them  in  the  room  of  Tullus. 

THE    STORY   OP  ANCUS   MARCIUS. 

rei^of*****      Ancient  story  does  not  tell  much  of  Ancus  Marcius. 

w^u*.  He  published  the  religious  ceremonies  which  Numa 
had  commanded,  and  had  them  written  out  upon 
whited  boards,  and  hung  up  round  the  forum,  that  all 
might  know  and  observe  them ''.  He  had  a  war  with 
the  Latins,  and  conquered  them,  and  brought  the 
people  to  Rome,  and  gave  them  the  hill  Aventinus  to 
dwell  on  *^  He  divided  the  lands  of  the  conquered 
Latins  amongst  all  the  Romans  *^ ;  and  he  gave  up  the 
forests  near  the  sea  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
Latins,  to  be  the  public  property  of  the  Romans.  I  He 
founded  a  colony  at  Ostia,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber*?. 
He  built  a  fortress  on  the  hill  Janiculum,  and  joined 
the  hill  to  the  city,  by  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  river^'. 
He  secured  the  city  in  the  low  grounds  between  the 
hills  by  a  great  dyke,  which  was  called  the  dyke  of  the 
Quirites  •^  And  he  built  a  prison  under  the  hill 
Saturnius,  towards  the  foriim,  because  as  the  people 
grew  in  numbers,  offenders  against  the  laws  became 
more  numerous  also  ^\  At  last  king  Ancus  died,  after 
a  reign  of  three-and-twenty  years  ***. 

«7  Livy,  1. 32.  Dionysius,  III.  36.         •'  Livy,  I.  33. 
*«  Cicero  de  Repub.  II.  18.  Livy,         "  Livy,  I.  33. 
I.  33.  •»  Livy,  I.  33. 

*^  '-5  Repub.  n.  18.  •*  Cicero  de  Repub.  11. 18.    Livy 

K  Livy,  I.  33.  Dio-  says,  "  twenty-four  years,"  1. 36. 


CHAPTER  IL 


53*;iT    C*T   nil 


— "XT^rraa^  -l 


I  HAVE  given  the  stones  of  tLe  eaHy 
founders  of  Borne  in  their  own  prc«per  ic^"^  z  ^y: 
wishing  any  one  to  mistake  them  for  Teal  Hs^orr.  bzi 
thinking  them  &r  too  fiunons  and  too  str^k^g-  to  be 
omitted.  But  what  is  the  real  history,  in  the  ^  !jaor  cc 
which  we  have  so  long  admired  the  tales  of  Bom:ir:^ 
and  Xuma  ?  This  is  a  question  which  caciK^  be  sisi^ 
factorily  answered :  I  shall  content  myself  hen^  whh 
giving  the  few  points  that  seem  sufficaenihr  esak- 
blished ;  referring  those  who  desire  to  go  deieply  inso 
the  whole  question,  to  that  immortal  work  of  Xie- 
buhr,  which  has  left  other  writ^^s  nothing  dse  to  do, 
except  either  to  copy  or  to  abridge  it. 

The  first  question  in  the  history  of  every  people  is. 
What  was  their  race  and  language  r  the  next,  TThat 
was  the  earliest  form  of  their  societv,  their  social  and 
political  organization  ?     Let  us  see  how  br  we  c« 
answer  these  questions  with  respect  to  Bome. 

The  language  of  the  Bomans  was  not  called  Bomai 
but  Latin.    Politically,  Bome  and  Latip  ^  eari 

distinguished,  but  their  language  appe  Q 
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Partly  con- 
nected with 
tUt  of 
Greece. 


^^^-  the  same.  This  language  is  different  from  the  Etrus- 
can, and  from  the  Oscan ;  the  Romans,  therefore,  are 
so  far  marked  out  as  distinct  from  the  great  nations 
of  central  Italy,  whether  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  Sa- 
bines,  or  Samnites. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  connexion  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage with  the  Greek  is  manifest.  Many  common 
words,  which  no  nation  ever  derives  from  the  litera- 
ture of  another,  are  the  same  in  Greek  and  Latin ; 
the  declensions  of  the  noims  and  verbs  are,  to  a  great 
degree,  similar.  It  is  probable  that  the  Latins 
belonged  to  that  great  race  which,  in  very  early  times, 
overspread  both  Greece  and  Italy,  under  the  various 
names  of  Pelasgians,  Tyrsenians,  and  SicuUans.  It 
may  be  beUeved,  that  the  Hellenians  were  anciently  a 
people  of  this  same  race,  but  that  some  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances gave  to  them  a  distinct  and  superior  cha- 
racter, and  raised  them  so  far  above  their  brethren, 
that,  in  after-ages,  they  disclaimed  all  connexion  with 
them  *. 

But  in  the  Latin  language  there  is  another  element 
besides  that  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  Greek. 
This  element  belongs  to  the  languages  of  central  Italy, 
and  may  be  called  Oscan.  Further,  Niebuhr  has-  re- 
marked, that  whilst  the  terms  relating  to  agriculture 
and  domestic  life  are  mostly  derived  from  the  Greek 
part  of  the  language,  those  relating  to  arms  and  wav 
are  mostly  Oscan  ^     It  seems,  then,  not  only  that  the 


Partly  with 
that  of  the 
Oacana. 


^  The  Pelasgians,  in  the  opinion 
of  Herodotus,  were  a  barbarian  race, 
and  spoke  a  barbarian  language. — I. 
57,  58.  This  merely  means  that 
they  did  not  speak  Greek.  No  one 
doubts  the  connexion  between  Greek 
and  Latin  ;  yet  Plautus,  speaking  of 
one  of  his  own  comedies,  the  story 
of  which  was  borrowed  from  Phile- 
naon,  says, 

**  Philemo  scripsit,  Plautus  vertit 


barbar^." 

Trinummus,  Prolog,  v.  19. 
That  is,  "translated  into  jjatin." 
The  discovery  of  affinities  in  lan- 
guages^ when  they  are  not  so  close 
as  to  constitute  merely  a  difference 
of  dialect,  belongs  only  to  philolo- 
gers.  Who,  till  very  lately,  suspected 
that  Sanskrit  and  English  had  any 
connexion  with  each  other  P 

'  He  instances  on  the  one  hand. 
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iB  were  a  mixed  people,  partly  Pelasgian  and 
partly  Oscan;  but  also  tliat  tliey  arose  out  of  a  con- 
quest of  the  Pelasgiaiis  by  the  Oscans  :  so  that  the 
latter  were  the  ruling  class  of  the  united  nation;  the 
former  were  its  subjects. 

The  Latin  language,  then,  may  afford  us  a  clue  to 
the  origin  of  the  Latin  people,  and  so  far  to  that  of 
the  Romans.  But  it  does  not  exjilain  the  diffei-ence 
between  the  RomSns  and  Latins,  to  which  the  peculiar 
fat«s  of  the  Roman  people  owe  their  origin.  We 
must  inquire,  then,  what  the  Bomaus  were,  which  the 
other  Latins  were  not ;  and  as  language  cannot  aid  us 
hero,  we  must  have  recourse  to  other  assistance,  to 
gwjgraphy  and  national  traditions.  And  thus,  at  the 
same  time,  we  shall  arrive  at  an  answer  to  the  second 
question  in  Boman  history.  What  was  the  earliest 
form  of  civil  society  at  Rome? 
1 1f  we  look  at  the  map,  we  shall  sec  that  Rome  lies 
at  the  farthest  extremity  of  Latium,  divided  tcom 
Etruria  only  by  the  Tiber,  and  having  the  Sabiues 
close  on  the  north,  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio. 
No  other  Latin  town,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  built 
ou  the  Tiber';  some  were  clustered  on  and  round  the 

T>amus,    Ag«r,    Antrum.    Vinuin,  an j  two  of  them  tiAnrdsonemnoUuT. 

Ot>>ain,  lau;  Boa,  Suf.  Orii ;  wbilo  Aod  this  more  distant  reUtuoahip 

nn  the  other  hind,  Duelliim,  Enria,  exists,    I    doubt   not,  betvean  tike 

IlttslA.  Sogitta,  Aic.,  «re  quite  dif-  Oivan  aod  erni  the  BtniMaa  ktt- 

Urait  fnnu  tb<-  corrrepoadiiig  Greek  ganees,  and  the  other  braachM  of 

tann*.     Sm  Nivbulir.  Rom.  Gescb.  thelndo-Qemuak&uiuljjaiiilKt&r 

Vol.  I.  p.  S2.  1£d.  1827-  Gmk,  aa  wdl  ••  Su>krit.  Pmim. 

Tbe  word  "  scutum  "  nas,  in  the  or  Germaa,  may  be  risbtl;  ased  m 

fitsl  sditMn  of  this  work,  introduced  an  instrument  to  en*Me  u  to  d^- 

inadrtrimAly  iiito  the  list  of  Latin  nrpber    tbe   E 

mtlitiuy   Urnit,   unconnected    with  Luu'i'*  fsalt  o 

UrT*h  1    M  it   t«   VTidvntl;  of  tbe  too    elose    ■ 

■una  latnily  with  oinlroi :  but  jet  Greek  and  I 

tiivn  KTe  so  tniuijr  words  ot  the  same  that  tbe;-  wen  atttn,  ntlMr  tWa 

familv  in  tbe  otber  tangutiges  of  the  distant  oownn*. 

Indo-'Gcnnanie  atovk,  tbal  tbe  con-  *  I   had  torpMm   wbat  wtj  be 

neiioD  belong  ratlier  la  tlie  general  the    single   «se(|itiaa    ot    FiottA, 

mtmhbiiioa  snbusting  between  all  which,  aceMding  to  P«a(«B,  »      ' 

those  UngnnKf"i  than  to  tbe  doser  the  road  ta  Otti*,  at  Ibe  c 

likeaCM  wnieb  may  robsbt  between  milestone 'froa  Boih  i  liUA  h,  ■ 

0  2 


S^T- 


<  _ 


1 

'I 


'■1 


.4  . 


.      ...  .!:V 

ft 
•     ^  •  I  V 


■';!!- 


„  .    . .   ii a 
•.*•-.  and 

.*■■  :>-.>  to 
--.  -  ii:  the 
:.  '..'.  v.ith 


Partly  ' 
that  of  '« 
Gleans. 


air 

m 

»  Ti 
of  Hei« 
and  8IM.>!-. 
57,  58. 
tljov  did  1. 
doubts  the 
and  Latin ; 
one  of  his  c» 
of  which  wap 
nion,  savB, 

"  Philemo  se 


'-  --'■  •:       Z  .:  '.':.'.  :„:a:  ::v  of  the 
-    — -.:_-^-'*.:-  .:  "l-:  I':-.l:i::iie  hill, 

iLTiii  :•:  tic  S./::i.v  v.-:.::.v!i,  seem  to 
irsc  aetilrrs  ■::  tic  Puiiirine  were  a 
haA  ochier  bl»»i  was  h^rgely  mingled 
We  mav  conceive  of  this 


voold  be  absolutely  correct. 
*  So     Janius     Grawhanut,     as 
noted  by  Vano,  de  L.  L.,  V.  flee, 
ind  flo  iLk)  Cicero,  de  Bepab- 
U.8. 
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cun« : 


I  :;ii 


'.. 


earlier  people  of  Maraers,  as  of  the  Ifamertini  of  a    ™^^- 

Liiore  historical  penod :  that  they  were  a  band  of  reso-  ' — — 

lute  adventurers  from  various  parts, practised  in  arms, 

nid  little  scrupulous  liow  they  used  them.     Thus  the 

Drisiriii  of  the  highest  Boman  iiohility  may  have  greatly 

resembled  that  lartrer  band  of  adventurers  who  fol-  '.■»( 

^  I' 

lowed  the  standard  of  William  the  Xorman,  and  were  ::j.. 

the  founders  of  the  nobilitv  of  Endand.  '''l! 

The  people  or  citizens  of  Rome  were  divided  into  DiTi»i«n  of  ■    i" 

•  the  Knman 

the  three  tribes  of  the  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  jt-opie  into 
Luceres  ',  to  whatever  races  we  may  suppose  them  to  *  *"*  *" 
belonof,  or  at  whatever  time  and  under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances  thev  may  have  become  united.    Each  of 
these  tribes  was  divided  into  ten  smaller  bodies  called 
curia? ;  so  that  the  whole  people  consisted  of  thirty 
curia? :  these  same  divisions  were  in  war  represented 
by  the  thirty  centuries  which  made  up  the  legion,  just 
as  the  three  tribes  were  represented  by  the  three  cen- 
turies of  horsemen ;  but  that  the  soldiers  of  each  cen-  ; 
tury  were  exactly  a  hundred,  is  apparently  as  un-                           ' 
founded  a  conclusion,  as  it  would  bo  if  we  were  to 
argue  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  military  force  of  one 
of  our  English  hundreds. 

I  have  said  that  each  tribe  was  divided  into  iow  Tribes  marfr 
ciiriiB ;  it  would  lx>  more  coiTect  to  say,  that  the  union  n^> «"' 
of  ten  euriaa  formed  the  tribe.    For  the  state  orew  **""*** 
out  of  the  junction  of  certain  original  elements ;  ami 
these  were  neither  the  tribes,  nor  even  the  curia?,  but 
the  gentes  or  houses  which  made  up  the  curia?.    The 
first  element  of  the  whole  system  was  the  gens  or 
house,  an  union  of  seMMl  fiajnilie"  who  were  bound 

»  These  in  Livy's  firet  boi  if  1W— «-          iscus  anil  tbe  aB'»nr 

e^Ied  merely  "  Centuria  en>  Uta                   re  s^l.po^(..l  t.>  rt-- 

di.  13.    But  in  the  tentii  %  mi                     tribes,  and  thdr 

Mhey  appear  as  «  Anti^  ..n  tl,at  principle: 

Botlk  espreMioni  coma  I  ^^^  of  j.^ . 

thing,  for  the  thiee  thirty  curijL.. 
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together  by  the  joint  performances  of  certain  religious 
rites.  Actually,  where  a  system  of  houses  has  existed 
within  historical  memory,  the  several  families  who 
composed  a  house  were  not  necessarily  related  to  one 
another ;  they  were  npt  really  cousins  more  or  less 
distant,  all  descended  from  a  common  ancestor.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  the  original  idea 
of  a  house,  the  bond  of  union  between  its  several 
families  was  truly  sameness  of  blood ;  such  was  Ukely 
to  be  the  earliest  acknowledged  tie ;  although  after- 
wards, as  names  are  apt  to  outlive  their  meanings,  an 
artificial  bond  may  have  succeeded  to  the  natural  one ; 
and  a  house,  instead  of  consisting  of  families  of  real 
relations,  was  made  up  sometimes  of  families  of  stran- 
gers, whom  it  was  proposed  to  bind  together  by  a 
fictitious  tie,  in  the  hope  that  law,  and  custom,  and 
religion,  might  together  rival  the  force  of  nature. 
The  honsea  Thus  the  statc  bciug  made  up  of  families,  and  every 
clients**'  family  consisting  from  the  earliest  times  of  members 
and  dependents,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Rome 
belonged  all  to  one  of  two  classes :  they  were  either 
^  members  of  a  family ;  and^  if  so^  members  of  a  house, 
of  a  curia,  of  a  tribe,  and  so,  lastly,  of  the  state :  or 
they  were  dependents  on  a  family ;  and,  if  so,  their 
relation  went  no  further  than  the  immediate  aggre- 
gate of  families,  that  is,  the  house  :  with  the  curia, 
with  the  tribe,  and  with  the  state,  they  had  no  con- 
nexion. 

These  members  of  families  were  the  original  citi- 
zens  of  Rome ;  these  dependents  on  families  were  the 
original  clients. 
The  com-  The  idea  of  clientship  is  that  of  a  wholly  private 
^\lhl!  ""^  relation ;  the  clients  were  something  to  their  respective 
patrons,  but  to  the  stat^  they  were  nothing.  But 
wherever  states  composed  in  this  manner,  of  a  body  of 
houses  with  their  clients,  had  been  long  established. 
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there  grew  np  amidst,  or  close  beside  them,  created 
in  most  instances  by  conquest,  a  population  of  a  very  ^ 
distinct  kind.  Strangers  might  come  to  live  in  the 
land,  or  more  commonly  the  inhabitants  of  a  neigh- 
bouring district  might  be  conquered,  and  united  with 
their  conquerors  as  a  subject  people.  Now  this 
population  had  no  connexion  with  the  houses  sepa- 
rately, but  only  with  a  stat«  composed  of  those  houses: 
this  was  wholly  a  political,  not  a  domestic  relation ; 
it  united  personal  and  private  liberty  with  political 
subjection.  This  inferior  population  possessed  pro- 
perty, regulated  their  own  municipal  as  well  as  do- 
mestic affairs,  and  as  free  men  fought  in  the  armies 
of  what  was  now  their  common  country.  But, 
Etrictly,  they  wore  not  its  citizens;  they  could  not 
intermarry  with  the  houses  ;  they  could  not  belong  to 
the  state,  for  they  belonged  to  no  house,  and  therefore 
to  no  cnria  and  no  tribe ;  consequently  they  had  no 
share  in  the  state's  government,  nor  in  the  state's 
property.  What  the  state  conquered  in  war  became 
the  property  of  the  state,  and  therefore  they  had  no 
claim  to  it :  with  the  state  demesne,  with  whatever 
in  short  belonged  to  the  state  in  its  aggregate  ca- 
pacity, these,  as  being  its  neighbours  merely,  and  not 
its  members,  had  no  concern. 

Such  an  inferior  population,  free  personally,  but 
subject  politically,  not  slaves,  yet  not  citizens,  was  the 
original  Plebs,  the  commons  of  Rome. 

The  mass  of  the  Roman  commons  were  conquered  ti 
Latins'.  These,  besides  receiving  grants  of  a  portion  a 
of  their  former  lands,  to  be  held  by  them  as  Roman 
citizens,  had  also  the  hill  Aventinus  assigned  as  a 
residence  to  those  of  them  who  removed  to  Rome. 
The  Aventine  was  without  the  walls,  although  so 
near  to  them :  thus  the  commons  were,  even  in  the 

'  See  Niebuhr'ti  chapter  "  Die  Gemeinde  und  die  plebeisciion  TribM,3^ 
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CHAP,    nature  of  their  abode,  like  the  Pfalburger  of  the  mid- 
^ — ,; — '  die  ages, — men  not  admitted  to  live  within  the  city, 

but  enjoying  its  protection  against  foreign  enemies. 
Memben         It  will  bc  undcrstood  at  once,  that  whatever  is  said 

ofthe  .  . 

bouses  were  of  the  pcoplc  in  thcsc  early  times,  refers  only  to  the 
dtizens.      full  citizeus,  that  is,  to  the  members  of  the  houses. 
The  assembly  of  the  people  was  the  assembly  of  the 
curiae;  that  is,  the  great  council  of  the  members  ofthe 
houses ;  while  the  senate,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
senators,  chosen  in  equal  numbers  from  the  two  higher 
tribes  of  the  Ramnenses  and  Titienses,  was  their 
smaUer  or  ordinary  councU. 
Th«  king's       The  power  of  the  king  was  as  varied  and  ill-defined 
tbrdtfalM,  as  in  the  feudal  monarchies  of  the  middle  ages.   Over 
comm^u.  ^  the  commons  he  was  absolute ;    but  over  the  real 
people,  that  is,  over  the  houses,  his  power  was  abso- 
lute only  in  war,  and  without  the  city.     Within  the 
walls  every  citizen  was  allowed  to  appeal  from  the 
king,  or  his  judges,  to  the  sentence  of  his  peers ;  that 
is,  to  the  great  council  of  the  curiae.     The  king  had 
his  demesne  lands  ^  and  in  war  would  receive  his  por- 
tion of  the  conquered  land,  as  well  as  of  the  spoil  of 
moveables. 

'  Cicero  de  Republic^,  V.  3. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OP   THE   CITY   OP   ROME,   ITS   TERRITORY,   AND   ITS 

SCENERY. 


«« 


MuroB,  aroemque  prociil,  ac  rara  domorum 


Tecta  yident. 

Hoc  nemos,  hunc,  inquit,  frondoso  vertice  collem, 
Qois  Dens  incertum  est,  habitat  Deus." 

ViBGIL,  ^n.  VIII. 

Ip  it  is  hard  to  carry  back  our  ideas  of  Rome  from  its    chap. 

.  .  in. 

actual  state  to  the  period  of  its  highest  splendour,  it  ^— — '• — ' 

is  yet  harder  to  go  back  in  fancy  to  a  time  still  more  of  the  cuj 
distant,  a  time  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  its  au- 
thentic history,  before  man's  art  had  completely  res- 
cued the  very  soil  of  the  future  city  from  the  dominion 
of  nature.  Here  also  it  is  vain  to  attempt  accuracy 
in  the  details,  or  to  be  certain  that  the  several  fea- 
tures in  our  description  all  existed  at  the  same  period. 
It  is  enough  if  we  can  image  to  ourselves  some  like- 
ness of  the  original  state  of  Rome,  before  the  under- 
taking of  those  great  works  which  are  ascribed  to 
the  later  kings. 

The  Pomoerium  of  the  original  city  on  the  Palatine,  The  ari^i»i 
as  described  by  Tacitus',  included  not  only  *       ^-H 

^  Tacitus,  Annal.  XII.  24. — It  is  aries,  a  tradition  kept 

evident,  by  the  minuteness  of  his  ceremonies,  may  satel 

description,    that    the    consecrated  The  exact  line  of  this 

limits  of  the  original  city  had  been  moerium  is  thus  fn»r^' 

carefully  preserv^  by  tradition ;  and  in  his  descriir 

this  is  exactly  one  of  the  points  on  p.  137 :  "  It 

which,  as  we  know  by  our  own  ex-  boariam,  tl* 

perience  with  regard  toparish  bound-  by  the  Arali 
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itself,  but  some  portion  of  the  ground  immediately 
-■  below  it ;  it  did  not,  however,  reach  as  far  as  any  of 
the  other  hills.    The  valley  between  the  Palatine  and 
the  Aventine,  afterwards  the  site  of  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus,  wasinthe  earliest  times  covered  with  water;  so 
also  was  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  between  the 
Palatine  and  the  Capitoline,  the  ground  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  Roman  forum, 
'•    (  But  the  city  of  the  Palatine  hill  grew  in  process  of 
time,  so  aa  to  become  a  citj  of  seven  hills.     Not  the     i 
seven  famous  hiUa  of  imperial  or  repubhcan  Rome,     I 
but  seven  spots  more  or  less  elevated,  and  all  be-     I 
longing  to  three  only  of  the  later  seven  hills,  that  is,     ! 
to  the  Palatine,  the  Cffilian,  and  the  Esquiline.  These     i 
first  seven  hills  of  Rome  were  known  by  the  names  of 
Palatium,  Velia,  Cermalus,  Cselius,  Fagutal,  Oppius, 
and  Cispius'.  ]   Of  tliis  town  the  Aventine  formed  a 


tho  Janus  QuadrifonB."  (this  mnKt 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Arch 
of  Bererus  oc  tho  Via  Sscm,  jast 
under  the  Capitol,)  ■'  and  piisaed 
through  the  Tallej  of  the  circus,  bo 
aa  to  include  the  Ara  Maiinia.  as 
far  BH  the  Ai-a  Conei.  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  It  then  proceeded  from 
the  Septi ionium,  (just  opposite  the 
church  of  S.  OrpKorio,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine,)  till  it  came  onder  the 
hatha  of  Trtnan,  (or  Titus.)  which 
were  the  Cariie  Veteren.  Frinn 
thence  it  paased  an  to  the  top  of  the 
Velia,  on  which  the  arch  of  Titus 
now  stands,  and  where  Tacitus  ptacca 
the  Si«ellum  Larium."  It  fuliowed 
nearly  the  lino  of  the  Via  Bonn  tu 
&r  as  the  eastern  end  of  the  Forum 
Botnanum.  Bot  Tacitna  docs  not 
mention  it  RS  goine  on  to  join  tho 
Fortim  Boariiun,  Decanse  in  ttio 
earliest  timea  thia  vallej  was  (either 
a  lake  or  a  swamp,  and  the  Pomie- 
rium  could  not  descend  bclnw  the 
ed|^  of  thePulatiuuhill.  Nibby,in 
his  work  on  the  walls  of  Bnmc, 
places  the  Curiie  Veteres  on  the 
FolatiDe,  and  the  Sacellum  Larium 


between  the  Arch  of  Titue  and  the 
Forum  on  tho  Via  Nova.  The 
position  of  the  Curim  Veteres  ia  cer- 
tainty doubtful.  Nicbuhr  himself 
(Vol.  I.  p.  283.  Note  735.  Bug.  Tr.) 
thinks  that  the  Fomcerium  en 
scarcely  be  carried  so  far  as  the  foot 
of  the  Esquiline;  and  the  authority 
for  identifying  the  Curiio  Velere* 
with  tho  site  of  the  Baths  of  Uluii 
or  Trijan  is  not  decisive ;  for  it  only 
appears  that  Biondo  writing  in  liw 
cBlla  the  mins  of  the  Bathti  "  Curitt 
Veccbia,"  and  says  that  ia  old  l^al 
instruments  they  were  commonly  bo 
called,  (Beechreibung  Boms,  Vol. 
III.  part  2,  p.  222.)  Now  conaidM- 
ing  the  eeneml  use  of  the  votd 
Curia,  and  that  the  name  is  in  ths 
singolar  number,  it  by  no  inwna 
follows  that  Biondo 'a  Curia  Vetn* 
roust  be  theCurisVetcresof  Taoitua. 
•  For  the  aecount  of  tliia  old  8ct»- 
timontium,  see  Festus,  under  tfia 
word  "  Scptimontio."  FeKtua  adds 
an  eighth  name,  Suburm.  Niebahr 
conjectures  that  tho  inhabitanta  of 
the  Pagus  Sucusanux,  (which  wnn 
the  same  district  as  the  Suburra,  and 
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suburb ;  and  the  dyke  of  the  Quirites,  ascribed  in  the 
story  to  Ancus  Marcius,  ran  across  the  valley  from  ■ — "1^ — • 
the  edge  of  the  Aventine  to  that  of  the  C«Uan  hiil 
near  the  Porta  Capeua', 

At  this  time  Rome,  though  already  a  city  on  seren  ?*??*'•* 
hilla,  was  distinct  from  the  Sabine  city  on  the  Capito-  *■  ■*"«■ 
line,  Quirinal,  and  Viminal  hills.     The  two  cities,  iu««iir. 
although  united  under  one  govemroent,  had  stiU  a 
separate  existence ;  they  were  not.  completely  blended 
into  one  till  that  second  period  in  Roman  history 
which  we  shall  soon  have  to  consider,  the  reigns  of 
the  later  kings. 

The  temtory  of  the  original  Rome  during  its  first  tw  a 
period,  the  true  Ager  Roraanus,  could  be  gone  round 
in  a  singlo  day*,  lit  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Tiber 
at  all,  nor  probably  beyond  the  Anio;  and,  on  the 
east  and  south,  where  it  had  most  room  to  spread,  ita 
limit  was  between  five  and  six  mdes  fi-om  the  city-l 
This  Ager  Romauus  was  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
Roman  people,  that  is,  of  the  houses;  it  did  not  in- 
clude the  lands  conquered  from  the  Latins,  and  given 
hack  to  them  again  when  the  Latins  became  the  plehs 


bv  nndcT  Qte  EtquSine  &nd  Tuniial 
hilts,  near  thecliurcb  of  S.  Fnoctwo 
di  Paola.  where  a  mipPT&Iile  sort  of 
•qukW  is  still  caUrd  E^Aua  Suburra,) 
m^J  have  joined  in  the  fntival  of 
the  inhobibMits  of  the*e  «evcn  bilU 
or  heiKlits.  although  thej  were  not 
tbcmselvra  ''Mootani,"  (sm  Vairo 
de  I..  L..  VI.  24.  Ed.  MaUer,)  to 
■IioiT  that  they  belonged  to  the  citj 
of  the  Palatini,  and  not  to  the  Sabine 
dly  of  Hie  C^pitoline  hill.  For  the 
Uict  aitaitioni  of  the  other  neven 
>,  ceo  Bun  sen,  dMcrintion  of 
«,  Vol.  1.  p.  Ul.  Vrlia  was 
th«  aicent  on  th«  nnrth-cnat  side  of 
the  PaUline,  whi'rc  the  arch  of  Titus 
BQwatitnda,  Cenuiilue.or  GenDalna, 
>M  on  tlie  north-weat  side  of  tho 
ralalino  jast  above  the  Vcklirum  : 


Fagatalia  thonght  to  lam  been  the 
KTOund  near  the  Porta  Esqniluia. 
bptwwn  the  Arch  of  GalUnius  and 


former  i«  marked  by  the  preseut 
church  of  S.  Maria  Ala^giore,  and 
the  latter  laj  between  that  chstvh 
and  the  hath*  of  Diocletian. 

'  See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  1.  p.  403. 
Ed.  2iid,  and  Bunsen,  Beschroibnng 
Eoms,  VoL  I.  p.  620. 

*  See  Strsbo,  Lib.  V.  p.  ZS3. 
Ed.  Xvland,  and  compiire  Livr,  I. 
23.  "  Fossa  Cluilia,  oti  Urho  baud 
plus  nmnque  millia.''  And  II.  SI). 
■'  Ad  Fo&iaa  Cluiliaa  T.  ab  tJ^ 
P.  castris  pOEitis,  i 
Agrum  Romanum. 
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CHAP,  or  commons  of  Rome.  According  to  the  augurs*,  the 
' — J- — '  Ager  Romanus  was  a  peculiar  district  in  a  religious 
sense;  auspices  could  be  taken  within  its  bounds, 
which  could  be  taken  no  where  without  them. 
Scenery  of  And  HOW  what  was  Romo,  and  what  was  the  coun- 
biarhlJSd  of  try  around  it,  which  have  both  acquired  an  interest 
^"*'  such  as  can  cease  only  when  earth  itself  shall  perish  ? 
The  hills  of  Rome  are  such  as  we  rarely  see  in  Eng- 
land, low  in  height,  but  with  steep  and  rocky  sides  •. 
In  early  times  the  natural  wood  still  remained  in 
patches  amidst  the  buildings,  as  at  this  day  it  grows 
here  and  there  on  the  green  sides  of  the  Monte  Tes- 
tacco./  Across  the  Tiber  the  ground  rises  to  a  greater 
height  than  that  of  the  Roman  hills,  but  its  summit 
is  a  level,  unbroken  line,  while  the  heights,  which  op- 
posite to  Rome  itself  rise  immediately  ifrom  the  river, 
under  the  names  of  Janiculus  and  Vaticanus,  then 
sweep  away  to  some  distance  from  it,  and  return  in 
their  highest  and  boldest  form  at  the  Monte  Mario, 
just  above  the  Milvian  bridge  and  the  Flaminian  road.  1 
Thus  to  the  west  the  view  is  immediately  bounded; 
but  to  the  north  and  north-east  the  eye  ranges  over 
the  low  ground  of  the  Campagna  to  the  nearest  line 
of  the  Apennines,  which  closes  up,  as  with  a  gigantic 
wall,  all  the  Sabine,  Latin,  and  Volscian  lowlands, 
while  over  it  .are  still  distinctly  to  bo  seen  the  high 
summits  of  the  central  Apennines,  covered  with  snow, 
even  at  this  day,  for  more  than  six  months  in  the  year. 
South  and  south-west  lies  the  wide  plain  of  the  Cam- 
pagna ;  its  level  line  succeeded  by  the  equally  level 
line  of  the  sea,  which  can  only  be  distinguished  from 

*  See  Varro  de  L.  L.,  V.  33.  Ed.  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Miiller.  Useful  Knowledge.     I  am  obliged 

*  The  substance  of  this  descrip-  to  mention  this,  lest  I  might  be  sus- 
tion,  taken  from  my  journals  and  pected  of  having  borrowed  from 
recollections  of  my  visit  to  Rome  in  another  work  without  acknowledg- 
1827,  was  inserted  some  time  since  ment  what  was  in  fact  furnished  to 
in  the  History  of  Rome  published  that  work  by  myself. 
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it  by  the  brighter  light  reflected  finom  its  wat«^    cbjlt 

Eastward,  after  ten  miles  of  plain,  the  view  is  bounded 

by  the  Alban  hills,  a  cluster  of  high  bold  points  rising 
out  of  the  Campagna,  like  Arran  finom  the  sea.  on  the 
highest  of  which,  at  nearly  the  same  height  with  the 
summit  of  Helvellyn',  stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris,  the  scene  of  the  common  worship  of  all  the 
people  of  the  Latin  name.  Immediately  under  this 
highest  point  hes  the  crater-like  basin  of  the  AIImuci 
lake;  and  on  its  nearer  rim  might  be  seen  the  trees 
of  the  grove  of  Ferentia,  where  the  Latins  held  the 
great  civil  assembhes  of  their  nation.  Further  to  the 
north,  on  the  edge  of  the  Alban  hills  looking  towards 
Rome,  was  the  town  and  citadel  of  Tusculum ;  and 
beyond  this,  a  lower  summit  crowned  with  the  walls 
and  towers  of  Labicum  seems  to  connect  the  Alban 
hills  with  the  line  of  the  Apennines  just  at  the  spot 
where  the  citadel  of  Praeneste,  high  up  on  the  moun- 
tain side,  marks  the  opening  into  the  country  of  the 
Hemicans,  and  into  the  vallevs  of  the  streams  that 
feed  the  Liris. 

Returning  nearer  to  Rome,  the  lowland  country  C5 
of  the  Campagna  is  broken  by  long  green  swelling 
ridges,  the  ground  rising  and  falling,  as  in  the  heath 
country  of  Surrey  and  Berkshire.  The  streams  are 
dull  and  sluggish,  but  the  hill  sides  above  them  con- 
stantly break  away  into  little  rocky  cliffs,  where  on 
every  ledge  the  wild  fig  now  strikes  out  its  branches, 
and  tufts  of  broom  are  clustering,  but  which  in  old 
times  formed  the  natural  strength  of  the  citadels  of 
the  numerous  cities  of  Latium.  Except  in  these 
narrow  dells,  the  present  aspect  of  the  country  is  all 
bare  and  desolate,  with  no  trees  nor  any  human  habi- 

7  The  height  of  the  Monte  Cavo  is  3055  English  feet,  bj  Col.  Mudge ; 

variously  given  at  2938  or  2965  by  Mr.  Otlej,  in  his  Guide  to  the 

French  feet    See  Bansen,  Vol.  I.  Lakes,  it  is  estimated  at  3070. 
p.  40.     Helvelljrn    is  reckoned  at 
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CHAP,  tation.  But  anciently,  in  the  time  of  the  early  kings 
of  Rome,  it  was  full  of  independent  cities,  and  in  its 
population  and  the  careful  cultivation  of  its  little 
garden-like  farms,  must  have  resembled  the  most 
flourishing  parts  of  Lombardy  or  the  Netherlands. 

Such  was  Rome,  and  such  its  neighbourhood ;  such 
also,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  was  the  earliest  form 
of  its  society,  and  such  the  legends  which  fill  up  the 
place  of  its  lost  history.  Even  for  the  second  period, 
on  which  we  are  now  going  to  enter,  we  have  no  cer- 
tain history;  but  a  series  of  stories  as  beautiful  as 
they  are  unreal,  and  a  few  isolated  political  insti- 
tutions, which  we  cannot  confidently  connect  with 
their  causes  or  with  their  authors.  As  before  then, 
I  must  first  give  the  stories  in  their  oldest  and  most 
genuine  form;  and  then  offer,  in  meagre  contrast, 
all  that  can  be  collected  or  conjectured  of  the  real 
history. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


srroBiES  OF  the  lateb  kixgs. 


Qnis  DOW  hie  Dostris  raocMBt  sediboKlkOfpei? 
Qoem  MM  ore  fezvns,  qoMm  ford  pectoe  et  amk?'' 

TiBsn.  Jb.  IT. 


STORY   OF   L.  TAKQUDOTS   PRISCTS. 

In  the  days  of  Ancus  Marcius  there  came  to  Boiiie    chap. 
from  Tarquinii,  a  city  of  Etmria,  a  wealthy  Etruscan  v-_i.TL- 
and  his  wife '.     The  father  of  this  stranger  was  a  im^ 
Greek  *,  a  citizen  of  Corinth,  who  left  his  native  land  ^S^k 
because  it  was  oppressed  by  a  tyrant,  and  found  a 
home  at  Tarquinii.     There  he  married  a  noble  Etrus- 
can lady,  and  by  her  he  had  two  sons.     But  his  son 
found,  that  for  his  Other's  sake  he  was  still  looked 
upon  as  a  stranger ;  so  he  left  Tarquinii,  and  went 
with  his  wife  Tanaquil  to  Bome,  for  there,  it  was  said, 
strangers  were  held  in  more  honour.     Xow  as  he 
came  near  to  the  gates  of  Bome,  as  he  was  sitting  in 
his  chariot  with  Tanaquil  his  wife,  an  eagle  came 
and  plucked  the  cap  firom  his  head,  and  bore  it  aloft 
into  the  air ;  and  then  flew  down  again  and  placed  it 
upon  his  head,  as  it  had  been  before.     So  Tanaquil 
was  glad  at  this  sight,  and  she  told  her  husband,  for 
she  was  skiUed  in  augmy,  that  this  was  a  sign  of  the 
favour  of  the  gods,  and  she  bade  him  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  that  he  would  surely  rise  to  greatness. 

'  Uyj,  l  34. 

»  Livy,  ibid.     DioDj*.  lEL  46-48.    Cicero  de  BepublicL  II.  19. 
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^^^^-        Now  when  the  stranger  came  to  Rome,  they  called 
^f^^ — '  him  Lucius  Tarquinius  ^ ;  and  he  was  a  brave  man 

kr***Ancw  ^^^  ^^®  ^^  council ;  and  his  riches  won  the  good 
word  of  the  multitude ;  and  be  became  known  to  the 
king.  He  served  the  king  well  in  peace  and  war,  so 
that  Ancus  held  him  in  great  honour,  and  when  he 
died  he  named  him  by  his  will  to  be  the  guardian  of 
his  children. 

Of  hii  deeds  gut  Tapquiuius  was  in  great  favour  with  the  people; 
and  when  he  desired  to  be  king,  they  resolved  to 
choose  him  rather  than  the  sons  of  Ancus.  So  he 
began  to  reign,  and  he  did  great  works  both  in  war 
and  peace.  He  made  war  on  the  Latins,  and  took 
from  them  a  great  spoil  *.  Then  he  made  war  on  the 
Sabines,  and  he  conquered  them  in  two  battles,  and 
took  from  them  the  town  of  CoUatia,  and  gave  it  to 
Egerius,  his  brother's  son,  who  had  come  with  him 
from  Tarquinii.  Lastly,  there  was  another  war  with 
the  Latins,  and  Tarquinius  went  round  to  their  cities, 
*  and  took  them  one  after  another ;  for  none  dared  to 
go  out  to  meet  him  in  open  battle.  These  were  his 
acts  in  war. 

Of  hit  works  He  also  did  great  works  in  peace";  for  he  made 
vast  drains  to  carry  off  the  water  from  between  the 
Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  and  from  between  the 
Palatine  and  the  Capitoline  Hills.  And  in  the  space 
between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  after  he  had 
drained  it,  he  formed  the  Circus,  or  great  race-course, 
for  chariot  and  for  horse  races.  Then  in  the  space 
between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline  he  made  a 
forum  or  market-place,  and  divided  out  the  ground 
around  it  for  shops  or  stalls,  and  made  a  covered  walk 
round  it.     Next  he  set  about  buUding  a  wall  of  stone 

•  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Dionysius,  in        *  I^ivy,  1. 38. 36.    Dionysius,  III. 
locis  citatis.  67,  68. 

*  Livy,  I.  35—38. 
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to  go  round  the  city ;  and  he  laid  the  foundations  of  ^^^- 
a  great  temple  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  which  was  to  — ^ — 
be  the  temple  of  the  gods  of  Rome.  He  also  addfd 
a  himdred  new  senators  to  the  senate,  and  doubled 
the  number  of  the  horsemen  in  the  centuries  of  the 
Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres,  for  he  wanted  to 
strengthen  his  force  of  horsemen ;  and  when  he  had 
done  so,  his  horse  gained  him  great  victories  orer  his 
enemies. 

Now  he  first  had  it  in  his  mind  to  make  thnee  new  ar^« 
centuries  of  horsemen,  and  to  call  them  afto*  his  own 
name.  But  Attus  Navius,  who  was  gr^eathr  skiBed 
in  ^  augury,  forbade  him.  Then  the  king  mocked  at 
his  art,  and  said,  ■*  Come  now,  thou  augur,  tell  me  by 
thy  auguries,  whether  the  thing  which  I  now  hare  in 
my  mind  may  be  done  or  not."  And  Attus  Xarius 
asked  counsel  of  the  gods  by  augury,  and  he  answered, 
"  It  may."  Then  the  king  said,  "It  was  in  my  mind 
that  thou  shouldst  cut  in  two  this  whetstone  with 
this  razor.  Take  them,  and  do  it,  and  fulfil  thy 
augury  if  thou  canst.*'  But  Attus  took  the  razor  and 
the  whetstone,  and  he  cut,  and  cut  the  whetstone 
asunder.  So  the  king  obeyed  his  counsels,  and  made 
no  new  centuries ;  and  in  all  things  afterwards  he 
consulted  the  gods  by  augury,  and  obeyed  their 
bidding. 

Tarquinius  reigned  long  and  prospered  greatly ;  h*» 
and  there  was  a  young  man  brought  up  in  his  house-  c^ 
hold,  of  whose  birth  some  told  wonderful  tales,  and i^'-^Tw^ 
said  that  he  was '  the  son  of  a  god ;  but  others  said  *  I^*w  « 
that  his  mother  was  a  slave,  and  his  father  was  one  ^t^^ 
of  the  king's  clients.     But  he  served  the  king  well,  *^ 
and  was  in  favour  with  the  people,  and  the  kiog  pro- 

•  Livy,  I.  36.      DioDyrin*,  III.        '  DioDvsius,  IV.  2.    Grid,  Fasti, 
70.  71.    Cicero  de  Diyinat  L  17.    VL  627. ' 
§  32.  «  Cicero  de  Bepok  1 

VOL.   I. 
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CHAP,  mised  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Tho  young 
^ — ^ — '  man  was  called  Servius  TuUius.  But  when  the  sons 
of  king  Ancus  saw  that  Servius  was  so  loved  by  King 
Tarquinius,  they  resolved  to  slay  the  king,  lest  he 
should  make  this  stranger  his  heir,  and  so  they  should 
lose  the  crown  for  ever.  So  they  ^  set  on  two  shep- 
herds to  do  the  deed,  and  these  went  to  the  king's 
palace,  and  pretended  to  be  quarrelling  with  each 
other,  and  both  called  on  the  king  to  do  them  right. 
The  king  sent  for  them  to  hear  their  story :  and  while 
he  was  hearing  one  of  them  speak,  the  other  struck 
him  on  the  head  with  his  hatchet,  and  then  both  of 
them  fled.  But  Tanaquil,  the  king's  wife,  pretended 
that  he  was  not  dead^  but  only  stunned  by  the  blow ; 
and  she  said  that  he  had  appointed  Servius  TuUius 
to  rule  in  his  name,  till  he  should  be  well  again.  So 
Servius  went  forth  in  royal  state^  and  judged  causes 
amidst  the  people,  and  acted  in  all  things  as  if  ho 
were  king,  till  after  a  while  it  was  known  that  tho 
king  was  dead^  and  Servius  was  sufiered  to  reign  in 
his  place.  T*hen  the  sons  of  Ancus  saw  that  there 
was  no  hope  left  for  them ;  and  they  fled  from  Rome, 
and  lived  the  rest  of  their  days  in  a  foreign  land. 

THE    STOBY   OF   SERVIUS   TULLIU8. 

Long  live  the  Commons'  King,  King  James. — 

Lady  of  TitE  Lake. 

How  king  Servius  TulUus  was  a  just  and  good  king*®;  ho 
enlarged  the  lovcd  tho  commous,  and  he  divided  among  them  the 
lands  which  had  been  conquered  in  war,  and  he  made 
many  wise  and  good  laws,  to  maintain  the  cause  of 
the  poor,  and  to  stop  the  oppression  of  the  rich.  He 
made  war  with  tho  Etruscans  ^\  and  conquered  them. 
He  added  the  Quirinal  and  tho  Viminal  Hills  *^  to 

»  Livy,  I.  40.  "  Livy,  I.  42. 

10  Dionysius,  IV.  13—15.  40.  "  Livy,  I.  43. 
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the  city,  and  he  brought  many  new  citizona  to  live 
on  the  Esquiline;  and  there  he  Uved  himself  amongst  ■- 
them.  He  also  raised  a  great  moimd  of  earth  to 
join  the  Esquihne  and  the  Quiriaal  and  the  Viminal 
Hills  together,  and  to  cover  them  from  the  attacks  of 
an  enemy. 

Ho  built  a  temple"  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine, 
where  the  Latins,  and  the  Sabines,  and  the  Romans, 
should  offer  their  common  sacrifices;  and  the  Romans 
were  the  chief  in  rank  amongst  all  who  worshipped 
at  the  temple.  

He  made  a  new  order  of  things  for  the  whole"Ofhi»gooi 
neople;  for  he  divided  the  people  of  the  city  into  four  fan*  iio 

!    -u  1     ^l-  1  I-    i.1  .         ■    :        •  3    dmJtdll.0 

tnbes,  and  the  people  oi  ttie  country  mto  8is-ana-iw"pie  into 
twenty.  Then  lie  divided  all  the  people  into  classes,  cruiurin. 
according  to  the  value  of  their  possessions;  and  the 
classes  he  divided  into  centuries;  and  the  centuries 
of  the  several  classes  furnished  themselves  with  arms, 
each  according  to  their  rank  and  order;  the  centuries 
of  the  rich  classes  had  good  and  full  armour,  the 
poorer  centuries  had  but  darts  and  slings.  And 
when  he  had  done  all  these  works,  he  called  all  the 
people  together  in  their  centuries,  and  asked  if  they 
would  have  him  for  their  king;  and  the  people  an- 
swered that  he  should  be  their  king.  But  the  nobles 
hated  him,  because  he  was  so  loved  by  the  commons; 
for  he  had  made  a  law  that  there  should  be  no  king 
after  him,  but  two  men  chosen  by  the  people  to 
govern  them  year  by  year.  Some  even  said  that  it 
was  in  his  miud  to  give  up  his  own  kingly  power, 
ihat  so  ho  might  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  fruit  of  all 
the  good  laws  that  he  had  made,  and  might  behold 
the  people  wealthy  and  free  and  happy. 

Now  king  ServiuH  had  no  son'",  but  he  had  twoHowh* 


"  I.ivy.  I.  IS. 

"  DlgujTBius,  IV.   16-20,    Livy, 


I.  -13,  Ck-cro  Uu  Ri'pubUcfl,  II.  22. 
"  Livy,  1.  4fi. 
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CHAP,    daughters;  and  he  gave  them  in  marriage  to  tho  t 
■ — ■- — 'sons  of  king  Tarquinius.     These  daughters  were  of 
irnwX    very  unlike  natures,  and  so  wci'e  their  husbands:  for 
Dfk""      Aruns  Tarquinius  was  of  a  meek  and  gentle  spirit, 
.rquinim.  ^^^  ^^.^  brother  Lucius  was  proud  and  full  of  evil; 
and  the  younger  Tullia,  who  was  the  wife  of  Aruns, 
was  more  full  of  evil  than  his  brother  Lucius;  and 
tho  elder  Tullia,  who  was  the  wife  of  Lucius,  was  as 
good  and  gentle  as  his  brother  Aruna.      So  (he  evil 
could  not  bear  the  good,  but  longed  to  be  joined  to 
the  evil  that  was  like  itself:  and  Tjucius  slew  his  wife 
secretly,  and  the  younger  Tullia  slew  her  husband, 
and  then  they  were  married  to  one  another,  that  they 
might  work  all  the  wickedness  of  their  hearts,  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  fate, 
HowLnci™      Then  Lucius  plotted  with  the  nobles'",  who  hated 
piotn"""  the  good  king  ;  and  he  joined  himself  to  the  sworn 
ISd'auMd"'  brotherhoods  of  the  young  nobles,  in  which  they  bound 
murdercu.    themselves  to  stand  by  each  other  in  their  deeds  of 
violence  and  of  oppression.     When  all  was  ready,  he 
waited  for  the  season  of  the  harvest,  when  the  com- 
mons ",  who  loved  the  king,  were  in  the  fields  getting 
in  their  com.     Then  he  went  suddenly  to  the  forum 
with  a  band  of  armed  men,  and  seated  himself  on  the 
king's  throno  before  the  doors  of  the  senate-house, 
where  he  was  wont  to  judge  the  people.     And  they 
ran  to  the  kuig,  and  told  him  that  Lucius  was  sitting 
on  his  throne.     Upon  this  the  old  man"  went  in 
haste  to  the  forum,  and  when  he  saw  Lucius,  he  asked 
him  wherefore  he  had  dared  to  sit  on  the  king's  seat. 
And  Lucius  answered,  that  it  was  his  father's  throne, 
and  that  he  had  more  right  in  it  than  Servius.     Then 
he  seized  the  old  man,  and  threw  him  down  the  steps 
of  the  senate-house  to  the  ground ;  and  he  went  into 

"  L'n-T,1.46.     Dionvsias  IV.  30.  "  LWy,  I.  48,  

^H  •'  DionysiuB,  IV.  38.  ^^M 
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the  senate-house,  and  called  together  the  senators,  as  chap. 
if  he  were  already  king.  Servius  meanwhile  arose,  ' — ■■-■ — ' 
and  began  to  make  his  way  home  to  his  house  ;  but 
when  he  was  come  near  to  the  Esquiline  Hill,  some 
whom  Lucius  had  sent  after  him  overtook  him  and 
Blew  him,  and  left  him  in  his  blood  in  the  middle  of 
the  way. 

Then  the  wicked  TuUia'^  mounted  her  chariot,  and  iiuw  ti>e 
drove  into  the  forum,  nothing  ashamed  to  go  amidst  ruiii.  dran 
the  multitude  of  men,  and  she  called  Lucius  out  from  n'^w" 
the  senate-house,  and  said  to  hira,  "Hail  to  thee,  b'JdT^'  ' 
King  Tarquinius!"  But  Lucius  bade  her  to  go  home; 
and  as  she  was  going  home,  the  body  of  her  father 
was  lying  in  the  way.     The    driver  of  the  chariot 
stopped  short,  and  showed  to  TuUia  where  her  father 
lay  in  his  blood.     But  she  bade  him  drive  on,  for  the 
fiiries  of  her  wickedness  were    upon    her,  and  the 
chariot  rolled  over  the  body ;  and  she  went  to  her 
home  with  her  father's  blood  upon  the  wheels  of  her 
chariot.     Thus  Lucius  Tarquinius  and  the  wicked 
Tulha  reigned  in  the  place  of  the  good  king  Servius. 

TUB    STOBY   OF   LOCICS   TAIMIUINIDS   THE   TYBANT. 

Tipai/mi vdpiia  tt  «hi  Trarpia,  niii  (Siarai  yvraiKat,  mtlxn  T(  OKpinvt- 

— Ubbomjits,  III.  60. 

Superlios 

Tflrqnitil  TaacBB. — Ilorncp,  Cum.  1. 12. 

Lucius  Tarquinius  gained  his  power  wickedly,  and  orw. 
no  less  wickedly  did  he  exercise  it.  He  kept  a  guard ^^  ."dil"™  " 
of  armed  men  about  hira,  and  he  ruled  all  things  at  ^"™'  '*'" 
his  own  vfill :  many  were  they  whom  he  spoiled  of 
their  goods,  many  were  they  whom  ho  banished,  and 
many  also  whom  he  slew.  He  despised  the  senate, 
and  made  no  new  senators  in  the  place  of  those  whom 
he  slew,  or  who  died  in  the  course  of  nature,  wishing 

'♦  Livy.  I.  48.  *  Livy,  1.  40—53. 
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that  the  senators  might  become  fewer  and  fewer,  till 
there  should  be  none  of  them  left.  And  he  made 
fi-iends  of  the  chief  men  among  the  Latins,  and  gave 
hia  daughter  in  marriage  to  Octavius  Mamilius  of 
Tusculum ;  and  he  became  very  powerful  amongst  the 
Latins,  insomuch  that  when  Turnus  Herdonius  of 
Aricia  had  dared  to  speak  against  him  in  the  great 
aesembly  of  the  Latina,  Tarquinius  accused  him  of 
plotting  his  death,  and  procured  false  witnesses  to 
confirm  his  charge ;  so  that  the  Latins  judged  him  to 
be  guilty,  and  ordered  him  to  be  drowned.  After 
this  they  were  so  afraid  of  Tarquinius  that  they  made 
a  league  with  tiim,  and  followed  him  in  his  wars 
wherever  ho  chose  to  lead  them.  The  Hemicans" 
also  joined  this  league,  and  so  did  Ecetra  and  Antium, 
cities  of  the  Volscians. 

Then  Tarquinius  made  war  upon  the  rest  of  the 
Volscians,  and  he  took"  Suessa  Pometia,  in  the  low- 
lands of  the  Volscians,  and  the  tithe  of  the  spoil  was 
forty  talents  of  silver.  So  he  set  himself  to  i-aise 
mighty  works  in  Rome ;  and  he  finished  what  his 
father  had  begun ;  the  great  drains  to  drain  the  low 
grounds  of  the  city,  and  the  temple  on  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  Now  the  ground  on  which  ho  was  going  to  build 
his  temple,  was  taken  up  with  many  holy  places  of  the 
gods  of  the  Sabines,  which  had  been  founded  in  the 
days  of  King  Tatius.  But  Tarquinius  consulted  the 
gods  by  augury  whether  he  might  not  take  away  these 
holy  places,  to  make  room  for  his  own  new  temple. 
The  gods  allowed  him  to  take  away  all  the  rest,  ex- 
cept only  the  holy  places  of  the  god  of  Youth",  and 
of  Terminus  the  god  of  boundaries,  which  they  would 
not  suffer  him  to  move.  But  tlie  augurs  said  that 
this  was  a  happy  omen,  for  that  it  showed  how  the 


"  Dinnjuins,  IV.  49, 
"  Livy,  I.  53.  55,  56. 


"  Dioiijsius,  III.  Cfl.     He  tella 
llie  storj  of  the  elder  Tarijiiiiiiim. 
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youth  of  the  city  should  never  pass  away,  nor  its  chap. 
boundaries  be  moved  by  the  conquest  of  an  enemy.  v__i3^_^ 
A  human  head  was  also  found,  as  they  were  digging 
the  foundations  of  the  temple,  and  this  too  was  a  sign 
that  the  Capitoline  Hill  should  be  the  head  of  all  the 
earth.  So  Tarquinius  built  a  mighty  temple,  and 
consecrated  it  to  Jupiter",  and  to  Juno,  and  to  Mi- 
nerva, the  greatest  of  the  gods  of  the  Etruscans. 

At  this  time  there  came  a  strange  woman"  to  the  or  the 
king,  and  offered  him  nine  books  of  the  prophecies  of  mlJ^ShT" 
the  Sibyl  for  a  certain  price.    When  the  king  refused  b^kl  ©V  the 
them,  the  woman  went  and  burnt  three  of  the  books,  king.  ***  *  * 
and  came  back  and  offered  the  six  at  the  same  price 
which  she  had  asked  for  the  nine;  but  they  mocked  at 
her,  and  would  not  take  the  books.     Then  she  went 
away,  and  biuTit  three  more,  and  came  back  and  asked 
still  the  same  price  for  the  remaining  three.    At  this 
the  king  was  astonished,  and  asked  of  the  augm's  what 
he  shoidd  do.     They  said  that  he  had  done  wrong  in 
refusing  the  gift  of  the  gods,  and  bade  him  by  all  means 
to  buy  the  books  that  were  left.  So  he  bought  them; 
and  the  woman  who  sold  them  was  seen  no  more  from 
that  day  forwards.     Then  the  books  were  put  into  a 
chest  of  stone,  and  were  kept  under  ground  in  the 
Capitol,  and  two  men'^  were  appointed  to  keep  them, 
and  were  called  the  two  men  of  the  sacred  books. 

Now  Gabii^^  would  not  submit  to  Tarquinius  like  How  Tar- 
the  other  cities  of  the  Latins ;  so  he  made  war  agamst  oawi 
it ;  and  the  war  was  long,  and  Tarquinius  knew  not  treachery  of 
how  to  end  it.  So  his  son  Sextus  Tarquinius  pretended  sixtSJl 
that  his  father  hated  him,  and  fled  to  Gabii :  and  the 
people  of  Gabii  believed  him  and  trusted  him,  till  at 
last  he  betrayed  them  into  his  father's  power.     A 

^  Dionysius,  IV.  61.  Dionvsius  give8  '*  Ten,"  which  was 

**  Dionysius,  IV.  62.    A.  Gellius,  the   later  number.      Gellius   gives 

I.  19.  "  Fifteen." 

"  See  Livy  III.  10,  and  VI.  37.        »'  Livy,  I.  53,  64. 
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\    treaty  was  then  made  with  them,  and  he  gave  them 

— ^  the  right  of  becoming  citizens  of  Rome^%  and  the 

Romans  had  the  right  of  becoming  citizens  of  Gabii, 

and  there  was  a  firm  league  between  the  two  people. 

Thus  Tarquinius  was  a  great  and  mighty  king ;  but 

c,    he  grievously  oppressed  the  poor,  and  ho  took  away  all 

Jv   the  good  laws  of  king  Servius,  and  let  the  rich  oppress 

^*'  the  poor,  as  they  had  done  before  the  days  of  Servius. 

He  made  the  people  labour  at  his  great  works :  ho 

made  them  build  his  temple,  and  dig  and  construct  liis 

drains;  and  he  laid  such  burdens*^  on  them,  that  many 

slew  themselves  for  very  misery ;  for  in  the  days  of 

Tarquinius  the  tyrant  it  was  happier  to  die  than  to 

live, 

*  Dionysius,  IV.  68. 

••  Cawius  Hemina,  quoted  by  Servius,  ^n.  XII.  603. 
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THE   HISTORY   OF   THE   LATER   KINGS   OF   ROME,   AND 
OF  THE   GREATNESS   OF  THE   MONARCHY. 


'EttI  fUya  JikBtv  17  fioxrCkda  Zcrxyoy.— Thuctd.  II.  97. 
'Atto^omo  ovt€  tovs  aXkovs  oihe  avroifs  *A$Tjvaiovs  ntpl  rw  <r(fi(r€pt»P 
rvpdwtov  oKpifits  ovdiv  Xfyovmr. — ThuctD.  VI.  64. 


The  stories  of  the  two  Tarquinii   and   of  Servius    tJHAi** 
Tiillius  are  so  much  more  disappomting  than  those  of  — ^ — 
the  earher  kings,  inasmuch  as  they  seem  at  first  to  accounts 
wear  a  more  historical  character,  and  as  they  really  Uter  king* 
contain  much  that  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  yet,  when  hUtoricaK 
examined,  they  are  found  not  to  be  history,  nor  can 
any  one  attach  what  is  real  in  them  to  any  of  the  real 
persons  by  whom  it  was  effected.     The  great  drains  or 
cloacae  of  Rome  exist  to  this  hour,  to  vouch  for  their 
own  reality ;  yet  of  the  Tarquinii,  by  whom  they  are 
said  to  have  been  made,  nothing  is  certainly  known* 
So  also  the  constitution  of  the  classes  and  centuries  is 
as  real  as  Magna  Charta  or  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  yet  its 
pretended  author  is  scarcely  a  more  historical  per* 
sonage  than  king  Arthur ;  we  do  not  even  know  his 
name  or  race,  whether  he  were  Servius  Tullius,  orMas- 
tama  ^,  a  Latin  or  an  Etruscan ;  the  son  of  a  slave 

'  This  is  the  name  by  which  he  abont  two  centuries  since,  and  is  now 

was  called  in  the  Etruscan  histories,  preserved  in  that  city.  It  was  printed 

quoted  bv  the  emperor  Claudius  in  dv  Brotier  at  the  end  of  his  edition 

his  speech  upon  admitting  the  Gauls  of  TacitnR,  and  has  been  also  pub- 

to    the    Roman    franchise.       This  lished  in  the  collections  of  inscrip* 

sneech    was    engraved  on  a  brass  tions. 
plate,  and  was  dug  up  at  Lyons 
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^    rtar^l  in  the  palace  of  the  Roman  king,  or  a  military 

—  ii.•lT^•^:-:.irer  ^ho  ->:-ntk*l  at  Rome,  together  with  his  com- 
prir.:.-,n.-.  :r.  ;4rri.^.  and  ^as  received  with  honom*  for  his 
Til -.;:?.  r*-;.!  V^5  can  we  trust  the  pretended  chro- 
z.\.',^jrT  ;:  ---.e  c«:iciio:i  storv.  The  three  last  reiorns, 
^:<:  ,?':1- ^-  :•:  Li:—.  rcrrriZ}!^  a  space  of  107  years ;  yet 
r.i-r  .ci- :,%  Trii:  ar.  :L-:  end  of  this  period  is  expelled  in 
iiii*  .r=:  -j^::  n  :t  d.rciiinsr  asre,  is  the  son  of  the  kinor 
T-ji::  i.Sir:^TL'i-  tLe  turone  a  srro'sm  man  in  the  viofour  of 
Ifrr  i.":  rbi  besinning  of  rt ;  Servius  marries  the 
ii::^tfrr  :f  TirriTifniiL?.  a  short  time  before  lie  is  mado 
r.z-r.  "^-rr  imzi-rtiiarelT  after  Lis  accession  lie  is  the 
ixritzT  '.z'-v',  iT::«T.-Tip  »iaiigLrers,  whom  he  marries 
-.  *Li.-^  :?.*i'i!T*  ::  Lis  o^ni  -arire:  the  sons  of  Ancus 
ItLimi:?  x-LZ  ^svirTLtiT  eizLt-and-thirtT  years,  and 
-:>^  nz'jrit-jT  7ir-rTiz±L5  to  :■  vtain  a  throne  which  they 
1^1 1  =-t-tfi  '"'^  **:  '•:ti^  rieclr  oocnpy.  Still  then  we 
u*r  n  1  znLUL-i^  TT'iTi  •riii^Liz.te^i  gToond ;  the  unreal 
iilI  '.'^-.  r-il  LT^e  rrrL^^TTLj  railed  up  together :  but 
iJ~i   1^1    -  m^  rf:il  -r-^^Hfrnts  exist,  yet  the  general 

single  trees  and 
,  but  their  group- 
i=>r  1*  :  ir  L-  i-  i  tl-rj  are  p3acei  in  the  midst  of  fairy 
r  ili-:  r-- 1^  1  r'ixirr  '^in^s,  whose  origioals  this  earth  has 
iLf~fr  ":r:n:rss*:-'i. 

13  XLr  reiims  of  the  later  Roman  kings  contain  three 
roir.rs  which  require  to  be  treated  historically.     1st, 

»c  The  foreign  dominion  and  greatness  of  the  monarchy. 

>  ihid,  The  change  introduced  in  the  religion  of  Rome. 
And  3rd,  The  changes  effected  in  the  constitution, 
especially  the  famous  system  of  the  classes  and  cen- 
turies, usually  ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius. 

I.  The  dominion  and  greatness  of  the  monarchy 
attested  by  two  sufficient  witnesses;  the  great 
CB  completed  at  this  period,  and  still  existing ; 
iho  fiimous  treaty  with  Carthage,  concluded  under 
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the  first  consuls  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  preserved  chap. 
to  us  by  Polybius.  Under  the  last  kings  the  city  of  >-rv^ 
Rome  reached  the  limits  which  it  retained  through  TuIHus. 
the  whole  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  most 
flourishing  times  of  the  empire.  |  What  are  called  the 
walls  of  Servius  Tullius  continued  to  be  the  walls  of  1 
Rome  for  nearly  eight  hundred  years,  down  to  the 
emperor  Aurelian.  They  enclosed  all  those  well- 
known  seven  hills,  whose  fame  has  so  utterly  ecUpsed 
the  seven  hills  already  described  of  the  smaller  and 
more  ancient  city.  They  followed '  the  outside  edge 
of  the  Quirinal,  Capitoline,  Aventine,  and  CaBlian 
Hills,  passing  directly  across  the  low  grounds  between 
the  hills,  and  thus  running  parallel  to  the  Tiber  be- 
tween the  Capitoline  and  the  Aventine,  without  going' 
down  to  the  very  banks.  From  the  outer  or  southern 
side  of  the  Caalian  they  passed  roimd  by  the  eastern 
side  of  the  hill  to  the  southern  side  of  the  Esquiline  ; 
and  here,  upon  some  of  the  highest  ground  in  Rome, 
was  raised  a  great  rampart  or  mound  of  earth,  with 
towers  on  the  top  of  it,  stretching  across  from  the 
southern  side  of  the  Esquiline  to  the  northern  side  of 
the  Quirinal.  For  the  Esquiline  and  Quirinal  Hills, 
as  well  as  the  Viminal,  which  lies  between  them,  are 
not  isolated  like  the  four  others,  but  are  like  so  many 
promontories  running  out  parallel  to  one  another  from 

'  See  the  account  of  the  walls  of  hnt  if  the  walls  came  close  down  to 
ServioB  in  Ban  sen's  Rome,  vol.  i.  p,  the  river,  they  must  have  re-entered 
623,  et  seaq.  with  the  accompany-  the  cit^  again  to  cross  hy  the  Pons 
ing  map,  plate  I.  in  the  volume  of  Suhlicius :  and  2nd,  Yarro's  state- 
plates,  ment,  that  one  end  of  the  Circus 

*  It    is  on  this    point  that  the  Maximus   abutted    upon    the    city 

German  topographers  of  Rome  differ  wall ;  and  that  the  fish-market  was 

from  Nihby,  and  from  all  the  com-  just  on  the  outside  of  the  wall.  The 

mon  plans  of  ancient  Rome,  which  first  argument  seems  to  mo  valid ; 

make  the  walls  go  quite  down  to  the  the   second  cannot  be  insisted  on, 

river.     Their  reasons  are,  Ist,  the  because  the  text  of  Varro  in  both 

description  of  the  departure  of  the  places  is  extremely  doubtful.     See 

3()0  Fabii,  who  are  made  to  leave  Varro  de  L.  L.,  V.  §  146.  153.  Ed. 

the  city  by  the  Porta  Carmentalis ;  Miiller. 
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CHAP,    one  common  base'',  and  the  rampart  pasemg  along  the 
' — - — '  highest  part  of  this  base  formed  an  artificial  boun- 
dary, where  none  was  marked  out  by  nature.     The 
circuit  of  these  walls   is  estimated  at  about  seven 
Koman  miles. 

The  line  of  the  mound  or  rampart  may  still  be  dis- 
tinctly traced,  and  the  course  and  extent  of  the  walls 
can  be  sufficiently  ascertained ;  but  very  few  remains 
ai'e  left  of  the  actual  building.  /  But  the  masonry  with 
which  the  bank  of  the  Tiber  was  built  up,  a  work 
ascribed  to  the  elder  Tarquinius,  and  rosembUng  the 
works  of  the  Babylonian  kings  along  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  is  still  visible.  i\  So  also  are  the  massy 
substructions  of  the  Capitoline  temple,  which  were 
made  in  order  to  form  a  level  surface  for  the  building 
to  stand  on,  upon  one  of  the  two  summits  of  the 
The  cioua  Capitoliuo  HiU.  Above  all,  enough  is  still  to  be  seen 
of  the  great  Cloaca  or  drain,  to  assure  us  that  the 
accounts  left  us  of  it  are  not  exaggerated.  \The  foun- 
dations of  this  work  were  laid  about  forty  feet  under 
ground,  its  branches  were  carried  under  a  great  part 
of  the  city,  and  brought  at  last  into  one  grand  trunk 
which  ran  down  into  the  Tiber  exactly  to  the  west  of 
the  Palatine  Hill.  It  thus  drained  the  waters  of  the 
low  grounds  on  both  sides  of  the  Palatine ;  of  the 
Velabrum,  between  the  Palatine  and  theAventine; 


*  The  buck  of  a  man's  hand  when 
clightly  bent,  and  held  with  the 
fingore  □{k'H,  presents  an  eiact 
image  of  this  part  of  Rome.  The 
fingers  represent  the  Es<jai1me,  Vi- 
Intnal,  and  QniriDn),  and  a  line 
drawn  aurosB  the  hand  iuat  upon  the 
knuckles  wnuld  show  the  rampart  of 
Servius  TuJlius.  The  ground  on  the 
ontaidu  of  the  rnmnart  falU  for  some 
wa;  Hke  the  surface  d*  the  hand 
down  to  the  wrist,  and  the  later  wall 
■if  Aiirellan  pamei  over  the  wrist, 
iiiHliMid  fif  over  the  bnueklen,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  aiopc  [ustcad  of  the 


This  comparison  was  Buggested 
to  memeretjbyariewof  theground. 
It  is  a  strong  presumption  infavoor 
of  itfl  eiBotneBs,  tliat  the  sama 
resemblance  struck  Brocchi  alio. 
Speaking  of  the  Hncian,  Quirinal, 
Viminal,  and  Esquiline  Hills,  be 
nddn  1  "  Per  dame  una  sensibile 
imagine  non  snprei  meglio  para- 
gonarle  cbe  alle  dita  di  una  miuio 
rafiiguraiido  la  palma  il  tnentOTato 
piano  a  cui  tutte  si  attaccano." 

SdoIo  di  Boma,  p.  84. 
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and  of  tbe  site  of  the  forura  between  the  Palatine  and  chap. 
the  Capitoline.  The  stone  employed  in  the  Cloaca  ia  -- 
in  itself  a  mark  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  work ;  it 
18°  not  the  [leperino  of  Gabii  and  the  Alban  Hills, 
Tvhich  was  the  common  building  stone  in  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth;  much  less  thetti'avertino,  or  lime- 
stone of  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibur,  the  matt-rial 
used  in  the  great  works  of  the  eai'ly  emperors  ;  but  it 
is  the  stone  found  in  Rome  itself,  a  mass  of  volcanio 
materials  coarsely  cemented  together,  which  after- 
wards was  supplanted  by  the  finer  quality  of  the 
peperino.  Such  a  work  as  the  Cloaca  proves  the 
greatness  of  the  power  which  effected  it,  as  well  as 
the  character  of  its  government.  It  was  wi-ought  by 
taskwork,  like  the  great  works  of  Egypt;  and  stories 
were  long  current  of  the  misery  and  degradation  which 
it  brought  upon  the  people  during  its  progress.  But 
this  taskwork  for  these  vast  objects  shows  a  strong 
and  despotic  government,  which  had  at  its  command 
the  whole  resources  of  the  people ;  and  such  a  govern- 
ment could  hardly  have  existed,  unless  it  had  been 
based  upon  some  considerable  extent  of  dominion. 

What  the  Cloaca  seems  to  imply,  we  find  conveyed  Tt«i;^  w 
in  express  terms  in  the  treaty  with  Carthage ',     As   "  "^ 
this  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  very  first  year  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  state  of  things  to  which  it  refers 
must  clearly  be  that  of  the  latest  period  of  the  mon. 
arehy.     It  appears,  then,  that  the  whole  coast '  of 

•  Itis   ihe    "Tufa    litoide"    of  VoL  i.  p.  866,  ed.  2nd. 

Brocchi :  one  nf  the  volcanic  forma-  '  Nicbuhr  Bupposee  tijftt  tlie  consi 

tiuns  which  !■  (bnnil  in  many  places  eastwnrd  of  Terraoinn  was  also  ia. 

in  Roue.     Brocchi  U  positire  that  cinded  at  this  time  under  the  aaiae 

IhiR  is  tht  Btone  empluj^cd  in  the  of  Latium.becaase  the  tri^aty  spiuka 

CloBCfl  ;  and  the   musses   of  it,   he  of  a  pai-t  of  Laliutn  which  was  not 

»dd»,  taken  fniu  tlic  older  walla  of  suhjeet  to    Rome,  nnd  bei'xuse  the 

Serviai),  are  still  to  he  seen  in  the  name  of  Campanift  was  not  jet  in 

pr««ent  wtilU,  not  fkrlrom  the  Porta  eiietence.       But    if   Folybios    has 

S.  Lorenzo.  translated  his  original  correctly,  the 

f^nolo  di  Soma,  p.  IIS,  eipresBion  idr  rittt  /(^  Smtv  vn'^Koni 

'  Pol]>biuB,  III.22.  SeeNiehahr,  would  rather  w«ni  toprovideforthe 
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Latiam  was  at  this  time  subject  to  the  Roman  domi- 
nion :  Ardea,  Antium,  Circeii,  and  Terracina  ^  are 
€iy>re5sly  mentioned  as  the  subject  allies  (vTnjKooi)  of 
Rome.  Of  these,  Cerceii  is  said  in  the  common  story  to 
tare  Vje^n  a  Roman  colony  founded  by  the  last  Tarqui- 
i::u=;  b-^t  we  read  €^it  no  less  than  of  the  others  as  in- 
deT>cT-d-er::t,  ar-d  making  peace  or  war  with  Rome,  dur- 
ii.?  tLe  CciuiiODwealth  down  to  a  much  later  period. 
X^TT  h  'Jt  acaroely  conceirable  that  the  Romans  could 
\zjzh  iaxe  »E-n  masters  of  the  whole  coast  of  Latium, 
iKTizsjm  socjE:  oC'TTesponding  dominion  in  the  interior : 
xrA  we  HAT  well  behere  that  Rome  was  at  this  time 
the  aciziowL&iged  head  of  the  Latin  cities,  and  exer- 
cii^i  a  p:  wer  orer  tLem  more  resembling  the  sove- 
T^vzn.'rr  cf  Arbais  over  her  allies  than  the  moderate 
5:irr«r!i:iiirr  ct  LaceiKnon.  On  the  ricrht  bank  of  the 
Tiber  zhe  RiciiiZLs  seefn  to  hare  possessed  nothing  on 
thtf  ccjls::  bTn  tic  sCjiTes  of  Ermscan  conquests  which 
we  tiii'i  ii:  tee  c^rinzion.  acc«xiiits  of  Serrius  Tullius,are 
so  hjr  jtLstinei  by  better  testimony  as  to  make  it  pro- 


ewe  •:£  i  Lads  .'ct'«  TtTictu:  frnn.  rtna  m  mtIt  m  the  Tetr  251,  which 

R-iTi*  loii  '::>*ti:m7ig  biiifptgii^c  kuivy  taas  taer  must  at  that  time 

and  :?.r  m  -riiLifriftix  fTiZ^  >:£  7<&ih-  Liv?  >*«  iK*wrfal  in  the  neigh- 

tioc.^  c«ec«?«s.    BfCCM  la^i  I^-rn  ooizHtiKii  oC  lAtznin;  not  to  men- 

gnch  ft»  E^r  veil  *Q«»  f^i^^'Asti  CO  sioiL  ^Cie  alje«ied  Toltnan  oonqnests 

hare  f  .•iLi>v«tl  tbe  expiiLs>-ci  C'^  Tar-  c£  iht  htn  kicc  Tanjainios  m  the 

qnxnios ;  a  state  in  vLkh  the  RtV  lovia&ds  eren  oif  lAtinm  proper, 

mans  coold  ncyt  knov  vhat  Latin  *  A  fonrth  name  is  added  in  the 

citie*  wonld  remain  fiuthihl  to  the  MSS.  of  PoKbios,  *A^)fvruwr.     Tlic 

nev  government,  and  what  wonld  editors     have     genendljr    adopted 

take  part  with  the  exiled  king.     On  Urnni's    correction,    \avp€rrip»p : 

the  other  hand  there  is  no  aothorit j  Niebohr  proposes  *Apuapmp,  obsenr- 

for  extending  the  limits  of  Latiam  ing  that  Ancia  was  a  much  more 

beyond  Terracina.    The  name  Cam-  important  place   than  Idiiirentam, 

pania,  it  is  trae,  did  not  exist  so  ana  that  Arician  merchant  vessels 

earljr,  but  Thncydides  calls  Cuma  a  are  mentioned  by  Dionysios,  YII.  6. 

dty  of  Opicia,  not  of  Jjaiiiim  ;  and  Yet  Lauren tnm  appears  as  one  of 

the  Yolscians  or  Auruncatis  must  the  thirty  Latin  states  which  con- 

"■  •▼©  already  orcupiwl  the  country  eluded  the  treaty  with  Sp.  Cassius  ; 

Uio  Lirisf  and  tN^fwecn  that  river  and  Larcntum  and  Laurentum  are 

I  Terrnrina,  nlihougli  their  con*  but  different  forms  of  the  same  word, 

•U  of  Tormcina  itm'lf  as  well  as  as  appears  in  the  name  of  the  wife 

AnUum  toc^k  placo  some  ^carn"  of  Faustulus,  who  is  called  both 

M*    For  iho  annals  sixNik  ol  Cora  Larentia  and  Laurentia. 

d  Pomolia  rovoltiug  to  Uio  Au- 
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bahle  tliat  in  the  direction  of  Veii  the  Roman  domi-  ciyS~ 
nion '  had  reached  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  that  the  ^ 
territory  thus  gained  from  the  Etnascans  formed  a 
very  considerable  part  of  the  whole  territory  of  Rome. ' 
It  is  well  known  that  the  number  of  local  tribes  esta- 
blished by  the  later  kings  was  thirty ;  whereas  a  few 
years  after  the  beginning  of  the  Commonwealth  we 
find  them  reduced  to  twenty.  Now,  as  even  the  com- 
mon account  of  the  war  with  Porsenna  describes  the 
Romans  as  giWng  up  to  the  Veientians  a  portion  of 
territory  formerly  conquered  from  them,  it  becomes  a 
very  probable  conjecture  that  the  Etruscans,  soon 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  recovered  all  the 
country  which  the  kings  had  taken  from  them  ;  and 
that  this  was  so  considerable  in  extent,  that  by  its  loss 
the  actual  territory  of  the  Roman  peojtle  was  reduced 
by  ono-tliird  from  what  it  had  been  before. 

It  may  thus  be  considered  certain  that  Rome  under  PminMo 


*  Miitlcr  in  his  very  ablt^  work  on 
th«  ElnuoDB  believw  rather  tbat 
the  biter  rvigm  of  the  Hainan  kings 
rvprcfcnt  a  period  in  trhiuh  an 
Etnuou)  dynasty  from  Tarquinii 
ruled  in  lEome,  and  extended  it* 
power  far  over  Latium  ;  so  that  it 
was  n  dominion  of  Etrniiciins  over 
Itftius  rather  than  the  contrary.  He 
mnaidcni    thin   dominion    to    have 


chief  IhiiD  VoUinii,  a  party  wholljr 
opposed  to  that  of  the  princes  or 
liUi^DtOneii  of  Tarqainii ;  and  tlien 
to  harp  been  nwtured  and  cierciHcd 
raoTD  tyniDnically  than  ever,  in  the 
tiuu*  dowribod  by  the  Bomiin  writon 
aa  the  reign  of  Tuquioius  the  ty- 
mnt.  Finally,  the  eipulttion  of  the 
Taniuinii  hv  n-garda  as  the  derline 
(■f  I  he  power  of  the  city  Taniuinii, 
niid  th«  restoration  of  the  inJejien- 
denrv  at  tho  Latin  Et&tes,  Runie 
being  one  of  this  number,  which  had 
Wn  liithrrto  in  subjection  to  it. — 
Buasker,  Vul.  I.  p.  115,  ct  bc*i<|. 


I  nF«d  not  My  that  this  is  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  Niebnh^  who 
believee  the  Tarnninii  to  have  lieen 
Latins,  and  not  Etruscans.  But  I 
should  agree  with  Mailer,  In  regard- 
ing the  reigns  of  the  two  Tarquinii 
as  a  period  during  which  an  Etms- 
can  ^nastj  ruled  in  Rome,  introduc- 
ing Etruican  rites,  arts,  and  insti- 
tntions.  It  is  wholly  another  que*- 
tiun  whether  tliesc  princes  regarded 
Rome  as  their  capital  or  Tarquinii ; 
but  the  probability  is,  that  they 
were  kin^  of  Itomc,  and  they  may 
veiT  possibly  have  used  the  help  tif 
their  Latin  subjects  even  to  uinke 
conqnests  for  them  in  Etmria;  just 
at  tbe  Norninn  kinei  of  Englnnd 
soon  found  that  England  was  more 
than  Normandy,  and  Henry  I.  r«n- 
(lufred  Noniuindy  from  his  brothpr, 
>cliioUy  by  the  aid  of  English  men 
and  money.  And  jet  we  retain  the 
uinrhs  of  the  Nonoan  conquest  ini- 
prcBsed  on  every  part  of  our  institu- 
tions down  to  ttiia  very  hour. 
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OHAP.  its  last  kings  was  the  seat  of  a  great  monarchy,  ei- 
'  tending  over  the  whole  of  Latium  ou  the  one  side,  and 
possessing  some  considerable  territory  in  Etruria  ou 
the  other.  But  how  this  dominion  was  gained  it  is 
vain  to  inquire.  There  are  accounts  which  represent 
all  the  three  last  kings  of  Rome,  Servius  Tutlius  no 
less  than  the  two  Tarquins,  as  of  Etruscan  origin. 
Without  attempting  to  make  out  their  history  as  in- 
dividuals, it  is  probable  that  the  later  kings  were  either 
by  birth,  or  long  intercourse,  closely  connected  with 
Etruria,  inasmuch  as  at  some  early  period  of  the  Ro- 
man history  the  religion  and  usages  of  the  Etruscans 
gave  a  deep  and  lasting  colouring  to  those  of  Rome ; 
and  yet  it  could  not  havo  been  at  tho  very  origin  of 
the  Roman  people,  as  tho  Etruscan  language  has  left 
no  traces  of  itself  in  the  Latiu ;  whereas  if  the  Romans 
had  been  in  part  of  Etruscan  origin,  their  language, 
no  less  than  their  institutions,  would  have  contained 
some  Etruscan  elements.  The  Etruscan  influence, 
however  introduced,  produced  some  effects  that  were 
lasting,  and  others  that  were  only  temporary  ;  it 
afi'ected  the  religion  of  Rome,  down  to  the  very  final 
extinction  of  paganism ;  and  the  state  of  the  Roman 
magistrates  ",  their  lictors,  their  ivory  chairs,  and 
iheir  tri\miphal  robes,  are  all  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  Etruria.  A  temporary  effect  of  Etruscan 
influence  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  tho  overthrow  of 
the  free  constitution  ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius,  in 
the  degradation  of  the  Roman  commons  under  the 
last  king,  and  in  the  endeavours  of  the  patncians  to 
keep  them  so  degraded  during  all  the  first  periods  of 
the  Commonwealth.  It  is  well  known  that  tho 
government  in  the  cities  df  Etruria  was  an  exclusive 
aristocracy,  and  that  the  commons,  if  in  so  wretched 
a  condition  they  may  be  called  by  that  honourable 

"  Livy,  I.  8.     DionyniuB.  HI.  63. 
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name,  were,  like  the  mass  of  the  people  amongst  the 
Sclavonic  nations,  the  mere  serfs  or  slaves  of  the  no- 
bility. This  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
Etruscans,  and  the  Sabine  and  Latin  nations  of  Italy; 
and,  as  in  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius  a  Latin 
spirit  is  discernible,  so  the  tyranny  which,  wliether  in 
the  shape  of  a  monarchy  or  an  aristocracy,  suspended 
that  constitution  for  nearly  two  centuries,  tended  cer- 
tainly to  make  Rome  resemble  the  cities  of  Etruria, 
and  may  possibly  be  traced  originally  to  that  same 
revolution  which  expelled  the  Sabine  gods  from  the 
capitol,  and  changed  for  ever  the  simple  religion  of 
the  infancy  of  Rome. 

Jl.  It  is  a  remarkable  story  "  that  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century  of  Rome,  the  religious  books  of 
Nunia  were  accidentally  brought  to  bght  by  the  dis- 
covery of  his  tomb  under  the  Janiculum.  They  were 
read  by  A.  Petillius,  the  Praetor  Urbanus,  and  by  him 
ordered  to  be  burnt  in  the  comitium,  because  their 
contents  tended  to  overthrow  the  religious  rites  then 
observed  in  Rome.  We  cannot  but  connect  with  tliis 
story  what  is  told  of  Tarquinius  the  elder,  how  lie 
cleared  away  the  holy  places  of  the  Sabine  gods  from 
the  Capitoline  Hill,  to  make  room  for  his  new  temple: 
and  the  statement  which  Augustine  quotes  from 
Varro'*,  and  which  is  found  also  in  Plutarch,  that 
during  the  first  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  city,  the  Romans  had  no  images  of 
their  gods.  All  these  accounts  represent  a  change 
effected  in  the  Roman  religion;  and  the  term  of  170 
years,  given  by  Varro  and  Plutarch,  fixes  this  change 
to  the  reigns  of  the  later  kings.     It  is  said"  also  that 

"  Liiry,  XL.  29.  "  Miratiir"  non  simplitiUr  dictnm 

"  Varm,  FrapntntB.  p.  46.  Edit,  volirnt,  quoiiiam  prudentes  EtrONae 

Dordrecht.     Plutareh,  Numa,  c,  8.  UiBcipliniE    wunt,   apud    i>andit«reB 

"  ServiuB,  on  Virgil,  ^n.   I.   v.  Etruscartim    urbium    non    patatiB 

432.     Miratiir  molrm   ^dpub,   &r.  jnstftsiirWs.in  qiiibusnnn  tresporlre 
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^^^-  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  tlie  three  deities  to  whom 
' — ■- — '  the  CapitoUne  temple  was  dedicated,  were  the  very 
powers  whose  worship,  according  to  the  Etruscan  reli- 
gion, was  essential  to  every  city;  there  could  be  no 
city  without  three  gates  duly  consecrated,  and  three 
temples  to  these  divinities.  But  here  again  we  gain 
a  glimpse  of  something  real,  but  cannot  make  it  out 
distinctly.  Images  of  the  gods  belong  rather  to  the 
religion  of  the  Greeks  than  of  the  Etruscans;  and  the 
Greek  mythology,  as  well  as  Grecian  art,  had  been 
femiliar  in  the  southern  Etruscan  cities  from  a  very 
early  peiiod,  whether  derived  from  the  Tyrrhenians, 
or  borrowed  directly  from  Hellas  or  the  Hellenic  colo- 
nies.  Grecian  deities  and  Greek  ceremonies  may 
have  been  introduced,  in  part,  along  with  such  as  were 
purely  Etruscan.  But  the  science  of  the  Haruspices, 
and  especially  the  attention  to  signs  in  the  sky,  to 
thunder  and  lightning,  seems  to  have  been  conducted 
according  to  the  Etruscan  ritual;  perhaps  also  from 
the  same  source  came  that  belief  in  tho  punishment  of 
the  wicked  after  deatli,  to  which  Polybius  ascribes  so 
strong  a  moral  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  Ro- 
mans, even  in  his  own  days.  And  Etruscan  rites  and 
ordinances  must  have  been  widely  prevalent  in  the 
Roman  Commonwealth,when, as  some  writers  asserted, 
the  Roman  nobility  "  were  taught  habitually  theEtrus- 
can  language,  and  when  the  senate'*  provided  by  a 


esBent  dcdlcatjB  et  votivte,  et  tot 
templa.  Jovin,  JuiiODi!i,  Minervro. 

■'  Livy,  IX.  36,  Iliibeo  nnctoDM, 
Tuleo  turn,  (ill  the  middle  uf  tlio 
fifth   century  of  Rome,)    Rcimanos 

fineros  sictit  nunc  Gratia  itaEtniseis 
iteris  erudiri  solitoa.  Litj  nitbcr 
believes  thut  a  knowledge  of  the 
Etniacan  ItmgUAge  was  a  peculiar 
lecomplishment  of  the  FabiUB  who 
went  on  the  entcrfirise.  namelyi  tliat 
of  penetrBtingtbrough  thoClminian 
Forest,  and  eiplurliig  Etruria.     But 


Btoiy  of  this  enterprise  comes 
ovidentiy  from  the  Fabian  Family 
.thentidty   la 


Memoirs,    and   its    : 


niist  siispici 


.   Wher 


stbe; 


it  of  uie  writers  whom  Livy  reftra 
u>,  is  extremely  unsuspicious  and 
probable. 

"  See  the  famous  passap?  of 
Citero,  do  Divinatione,  I.  41,  §  92. 
I  agree  «-ith  Muller  thnt  Uie  "  Prin- 
eipum  filii"  here  8i>ok(m  of  nra 
EtruscBnK,  and  not  Romans.  The 
term  ■"  Pciiicipos"   to   express    the 
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special  decree  for  the  perpetual  cultivation  of  the    chap. 
Etruscan  discipline  by  young  men  of  the  highest  no- ' — ^ — ' 
bility  in  Etruria ;  lest  a  science  so  important  to  the 
Commonwealth  should  be  corrupted  by  falling  into 
the  hands  of  low  and  mercenary  persons. 

III.  Nothing  is  more  familiar  to  our  ears  than  the    ni. 
name  of  the  classes  and  centuries  of  Servius  TuUius  :  the  con- 
nothing  is   more  difficult,  even  after  the  immortal  ii^ti^uced 
labour  of  Niebuhr,  than  to  answer  all  the  questions  kL^!  *^*^' 
which  naturally  arise  connected  with  this  part  of  the 
Roman  history.     But  first  of  all,  in  considering  the 
changes  effected  in  the  Roman  constitution  during  the 
later  period  of  the  monarchy,  we  find  another  three- 
fold division  of  them  presenting  itself.  We  have,  1st, 
the  enlargement  of  the  older  constitution,  on  the  same 
principles,  in  the  addition  to  the  number  of  senators 
and  of  the  centuries  of  the  knights,  commonly  ascribed 
to  Tarquinius  Priscus.    2nd,  we  have  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  constitution  on  dijBerent  principles,  in 
the  femous  classes  and  centuries  of  Servius  Tullius. 
And,  3rd,  we  have  the  overthrow,  to  speak  generally, 
of  this  new  constitution,  and  the  return  to  the  older 
state  of  things,  modified  by  the  great  increase  of  the 
king's  power,  in  the  revolution  effected  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  and  in  his  subsequent  despotism. 

I.  The  old  constitution  was  enlarged  upon  the  same  The 
principles,  in  the  increase  of  the  number  of  senators,  effected  by 
and  of  the  centuries  of  the  knights.     It  has  been  Twquinlus. 
already  shown  that  the  older  constitution  was  an  oli- 
garchy, ad  far  as  the  clients  and  commons  were  con- 

Lneamones  of  Etruria  is  common  decide  the  question,  II.  9,  §  21. 

enough :  I  doubt  whether  it  is  ever  "  Etruriaeque  prinoipes  disciplinam 

used  to  express  the  Roman  patri-  docento ;"  that  is,  "  Let  tlicni  in- 

dans,  or  any  class  of  men  in  Kome.  struct  the  government  in  their  dis- 

**  Prinoipes  civitatis"  is  used  to  ex-  cipline,  when  any  occasion  arises  for 

press  the  most  distinguished  indi-  consulting  them."     Valerius  Maxi- 

Tidnals  of  the  Commonwealth,  not  mus,  1. 1,§  2,  has  I  believe  borrowed 

an  order;   besides,  the  passage  in  his    story  from   Cicero,  and    mis- 

the  treatise  de  Legitus   seems  to  understo«3(l  his  meaning. 

E    2 
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■^"^P-    cemed ;  it  is  no  less  true,  that  it  was  democratical, 

* '  as  far  aa  regarJed  the  relations  of  the  citizens,  or 

members  of  the  houses,  to  each  other.  Both  these 
characters,  with  a  slight  modification,  were  preserved 
in  the  changes  made  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  He 
doubled'*,  it  is  said,  the  actual  number  of  senators,  or 
rather  of  patrician  houses ;  which  involved  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  senate ;  but 
the  houses  thus  ennobled,  to  use  a  modern  term,  were 
distinguished  from  the  old  ones  by  the  titles  of  the 
lesser  houses ;  and  their  senators  did  not  vote  till 
after  the  senators  of  the  greater  houses.  According 
to  the  same  system,  tho  king  proposed  to  double  the 
number  of  the  tribes,  that  is,  to  divide  his  newly- 
created  houses  into  three  tribes,  to  stand  beside  the 
three  tribes  of  the  old  houses,  the  Ramnenses,  Titien- 
ses,  and  Luceres.  Now  as  the  military  divisions  of 
the  old  Commonwealths  went  along  with  the  civil 
divisions,  the  tribes  of  the  Commonwealth  were  the 
centuries  of  the  array ;  and  if  three  new  tribes  were 
added,  it  involved  also  the  addition  of  three  new  cen- 
turies of  knights  or  horsemen ;  and  it  is  in  this  form 
that  the  proposed  change  is  represented  in  the  common 
stories.  But  Iiero  it  is  said  that  the  interest  of  the 
old  citizens,  taking  the  shape  of  a  religious  objection, 
.  was  strong  enough  to  force  the  king  to  modify  his 
project.  No  new  tribes  were  created,  and  conse- 
quently no  new  centuries  ";  but  the  new  houses  were 
enrolled  in  the  three  old  centuries,  so  as  to  form  a 
second  division  in  each,  and  thus  to  continue  inferior 
in  dignity  to  the  old  houses  in  every  relation  of  the 
Commonwealth.    It  may  be  fairly  supposed,  that  these 

"  Duplicavit  ilium  prwifliium  Pft-  '^  Npque  turn  TaroQiniuBdeeqai- 
lium  numorum;  et  antiquos  PatrcB  turn  centuriis  qnidqnani  nmta»it: 
"majonimgentitim"appellavit,quriB  numcro alteram  tantam  adjmit.  .  .  . 
prioMfl  Mntenliam  riwibat,  a  »e  ad-  "  Posteriores"  modo  nub  iisdem 
scitoa  "  minorunu"  6cero,  de  Re-  numinibua  qui  sxJditi  emnt  ui'ellBti 
publiri,  II.  20.  sunt.     Livj,  I.  30. 
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second  centuries  in  the  army  were  also  second  tribes  9"^*^^- 
and  second  curiae  in  the  ci^il  divisions  of  the  state ; '  - — ' 
and  that  the  members  of  the  new  houses  voted  after 

those  of  the  old  ones  no  less  in  the  great  council,  the  ^^H 

comitia  of  the  curiae,  than  in  the  smaller  comicil  of  ^H 

the  senate.  ^^M 
The  causes  which  led  to  this  enlargement  of  the  old  Thain^l 

constitution  may  be  readily  conceived.    Whether  Tar-  *^^B 

qiiinius  was  a  Latin  or  an  Etiniscan,  all  the  stories  ^H 

agree  in  representing  him  as  a  foreigner,  who  gained  ^^M 

the  throne  by  bis  wealth  and  personal  reputation.  ^H 

The  mere  growth  of  the  Roman  state  would,  in  the  ^H 

natural  course  of  things,  have  multiplied  new  families  ^H 

which  had  risen  to  wealth,  and  were  in  their  former  ^^M 

country  of  noble  blood  ;  but  which  were  excluded  from  ^H 

the  curiie,  that  is,  from  the  rights  of  citizenship  at  ^H 

Borne  ;  the  time  was  come  to  open  to  them  the  doors  ^H 

of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  a  foreign  king,  ambitious  ^H 

of  adding  to  the  strength  of  his  kingdom,  if  it  were  ^H 

but  for  the  sake  of  his  own  greatness,  was  not  likely  ^H 

to  refuse  or  put  off  the  opportunity.    Beyond  this  we  ^H 

are  involved  in  endless  disputes  and  difficulties  ;  who  ^H 

the  Luceres  were,  and  whether  Tarquinius  had  any  ^^M 

particular  reasons  for  raising  them  to  a  level  with  the  ^^| 

old  tribes,  we  never  can  determine.    That  there  were  ^H 

only  four  vestal  virgins  before  '*,  and  that  Tarquinius  ^^| 

made  them  six,  would  certainly  seem  to  show,  that  a  ^^M 

third  part  of  the  state  had  hitherto  been  below  the  ^^M 

other  two-thii'ds,  at  least  in  matters  of  religion  ;  for  it  ^^| 

was  always  acknowledged  that  tlie  six  vestal  \irgins  ^^| 

represented  the  three  tribes  of  thoRamneuses,  Titien-  ^^M 

808,  and  Luceres,  two  for  each  tribe.     But  in  the  addi-  ^^| 

tions  made  to  the  senate  and  to  the  centuries,  the  new  ^^| 

citizens  must  have  been  more  than  a  third  of  the  old  ^H 

ones ;  and  indeed  here  the  story  supposes  that  in  mill-  ^| 

»  Sec  Uionj'sius,  III.  G7 ;  and  coJii]>iiru  Livj,  X.  (i.  ^| 
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CHAP,  tary  matters,  at  any  rate,  the  Luceres  were  already  on 
> — J. — '  an  equality  with  the  Ramnenses  and  Titienses.  It  is 
enough  therefore  to  say,  that  there  had  arisen  at 
Rome  so  great  a  number  of  distinguished  families,  of 
whatever  origin,  or  from  whatever  causes,  that  an 
extension  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  became  natural 
and  almost  necessary :  but  as  these  were  still  only  a 
small  part  of  the  whole  population,  the  change  went 
no  further  than  to  admit  them  into  the  aristocracy ; 
leaving  the  character  and  privileges  of  the  aristocracy 
itself,  with  regard  to  the  mass  of  the  population,  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  they  had  been  before. 
Constituiiou      11^  But  a  far  greater  change  was  effected  soon  after- 

ofocrvius  D  O 

TuUius.  wards ;  no  less  than  the  establishment  of  a  new  con- 
stitution, on  totally  different  principles.  This  consti- 
tution is  no  doubt  historical,  however  uncertain  may 
be  the  accounts  which  relate  to  its  reputed  author. 
"  The  good  king  Servius  and  his  just  laws,"  were  the 
objects  of-  the  same  fond  regret  amongst  the  Roman 
commons,  when  suffering  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
aristocracy,  as  the  laws  of  the  good  king  Edward  the 
Confessor  amongst  the  English  after  the  Norman  con- 
quest ;  and  imagination  magnified,  perhaps,  the  merit 
of  the  one  no  less  than  of  the  other ;  yet  the  constitu- 
tion of  Servius  was  a  great  work,  and  well  deserves  to 
be  examined  and  explained. 
His  object  Sefvius,  like  Tarquinius,  is  represented  as  a  fo- 
in  rauiing   j,^jgj^gj.^  ^j^^  jg  gg^'^  also,  like  lum,  to  have  ascended 

the  throne  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  the  late 
king.  According  to  the  account  which  Livy  followed, 
he  was  acknowledged  ^^  by  the  senate,  but  not  by  the 

"  Primus  injuBSU  Populi,  volun^  the  people  in  their  cuiijB,  but  not 

tate  Patrum  regnavit.     Livy,  I.  41.  confirmed    by   the    senate.     Cicero 

DionysiuB,  couTusing  as  usual  the  says,  "Non  coram  isit  so  Patribus, 

curise  and  the  commons,  and  sup-  sea,  Tarquinio  sepulto,  Populum  de 

posing  that  the  most  aristocratioAl  se  ipso  consuluit,  jussusque  regnare, 

body  m  the  state  must  needs  be  the  legem  de  imperio  suo  curiatam  tulit" 

sonate,  represents  him  as  chosen  by  De   Kepublica,   II.   21.     If  indeed 
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people;  and  this,  which  seemed  contradictory  so  long 
as  the  people,  populus,  and  the  commons,  plebs,  were  ^ 
confounded  together,  is  in  itself  consistent  and  pro- 
bable, when  it  is  understood  that  the  people,  who 
would  not  acknowledge  Servius,  were  the  houses 
assembled  in  their  great  council  of  the  curige,  aud  that 
these  were  likely  to  be  far  less  manageable  by  the 
king  whom  they  disliked,  than  the  smaller  council  of 
their  representatives  assembled  in  the  senate.  Now 
supposing  that  the  king,  whoever  he  may  have  been, 
was  unwelcome  to  what  was  then  the  people,  that  is, 
to  the  only  body  of  men  wlio  enjoyed  civil  rights,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  Iiim,  unless  he  would 
maintain  his  power  as  a  more  tyrant  tlirough  the 
help  of  a  foreign  paid  guard,  to  create  a  new  and 
diflerent  people  out  of  the  large  mass  of  inhabitants 
of  Rome  who  had  no  political  existence,  but  who  were 
free,  and  in  many  instances  wealthy  and  of  noble 
origin;  who,  therefore,  although  now  without  rights, 
were  in  every  respect  well  fitted  to  receive  them. 
The  principle  of  an  aristocracy  is  equality  within  JJj 


tbere  «ziBt«d  a  gaoQuie  "  Lei  Regis 
curinlit  de  imperio"  of  the  reign  of 
B«rvins  TullioB,  tben  it  munt  belong 
to  *  later  p*riod  of  his  reign,  wlien 
having  eaUbliahed  his  power  \iy 
ncoilB  of  hia  new  conntitution,  the 
coriw  would  have  hiid  no  choiw  but 
'"to  leknowUdge  htm ;  and  thix  (u> 
Mfdioa  to  hivy'a  narrative  waa  the 
CMC)  for  he  gays  that  al^r  the  in- 
•titdtlon  of  the  ComitiB  CentnriBt«, 
6erriua"auM]aesti'erreBil  popnluiii, 
'rellent  juherentne  Be  regnsreP' 
tantoquo  consenBU  q  nan  to  baud 
quiaqusm  llliua  ante,  rai  eat  doclo- 
ntua."  1. 46.  On  the  other  bund, 
Jjivf,  or  the  annalist  whom  he  ful- 
,  lowtd,  inaT  liave  ailded  the  cirriim- 
I  •tanse  "  Toiuntate  Patnun  re^navit ," 

KbocniM  he  fonld  not  coniciTe  hovr 
Serviua  cniild  have  rpigtii-d  witliuut 
tbu  c«n»cnt  oC  cilhi-r  s^nale  or  I'liriit. 


But  if  we  adopt  the  Etmacan  ttoiTi 
and  Eitppone  that  the  kingwhora  ^e 
Itomans  callud  Serviiut  Tiillins  had 
gained  hie  power  iu  the  firnt  instance 
as  the  leader  of  an  army,  which  after 
various  adventurcit  in  Etruria  had 
been  driven  out  Irom  thence,  and 
had  taken  poBseBaion  of  the  Cielisn 
hill  in  fiome,  it  is  very  conceivable 
that  he  may  have  reigned  nt  first  in- 
dopetidentlj  of  the  conaent  of  any 
part  of  the  old  Roman  people, 
whether  senate  or  burgliers ;  and 
that  he  may  only  have  askod  ^r 
that  consent  aAer  his  creation  of 
a  new  Roman  people,  formed  per- 
liaps  in  part  out  of  his  ovm  soldierB 
when  he  would  wiah  to  reign  aiv 
cunling  to  all  the  old  legal  fomii, 
and  to  be  DO  longer  king  by  the 
ehoiw  ..f  a  pai-t  of  liii  subject-  only, 
but  wil'i  Ibe  ajipriihation  of  all. 
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CHAP,    its  own  body,  ascendancy  over  all  the  rest  of  the  com- 
' — ', — '  munity.  Ojjposed  to  this  is  the  system,  -which,  reject- 

toJ'iL  com-  ing  these  extremes  of  equality  and  inequality,  subjects 
°""^  no  part  of  the  community  to  another,  but  gives  a  por- 
tion of  power  to  all ;  not  an  equal  portion,  however, 
but  one  graduated  according  to  a  certain  standard, 
which  standard  has  generally  been  property.  Accord- 
ingly, this  system  has  both  to  do  away  -with  distinc- 
tions and  to  create  them  ;  to  do  away,  as  it  has  gene- 
rally happened,  with  distinctions  of  birth,  and  to 
create  distinctions  of  property.  Thus  at  Rome,  in'*' 
the  first  instance,  the  tribes  or  divisions  of  the  people 
took  a  different  form.  The  old  three  tribes  of  Ram- 
nenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres,  had  been  divisions  of 
birth,  real  or  supposed ;  each  was  made  up  of  the 
houses  of  the  cuHeb,  and  no  man  could  belong  to  the 
tribe  without  first  belonging  to  a  curia,  and  to  a 
house;  nor  could  any  stranger  become  a  member  of  a 
house  except  by  the  right  of  adoption,  by  which  he  was 
made  as  one  of  the  same  race,  and  therefore  a  lawful 
worshipper  of  the  same  gods.  Each  of  these  tribes 
had  its  portion  of  the  Ager  Romanus,  the  old  terri- 
tory of  Rome.  But  now,  as  many  others  had  become 
Romans  in  the  course  of  time,  without  belonging  to 
cither  of  these  three  tribes,  that  is,  had  come  to  live 
under  the  Roman  kings,  many  in  Rome  itself,  and 
had  received  grants  of  land  from  the  kings  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  old  Ager  Romanus,  a  new  division 
was  made  including  all  these;  and  the  whole  city  and 
territory"  of  Rome,  except  the  Capitol,  were  dirided 

"  Every  reader  who  in  acqiinlnt-  triWs   in  the  Scrrinn   itoiiHtitutiaD 

ed  with  the  Buhject  knows  the  diffi-  were  aix-and-tweiity.   fiul  the  ^at 

culljes  which  beset  the  whole  ques-  dillifiilty   relales   to   three    points  r 

tion  reapet-ling  the  original  number  the  Capitol,  tbo  Aventine,  and  the 

of  the  tribes.     On  the  whole  I  agree  Ager    Bomaous.       The    four    eitj' 

with    Niebuhr    in    preferring    the  tribcH  or  regioHd,  for  tribe  as  a  loeal 

gtatemant  of  Fabius,  prenerved  by  division  is  synonymous  with  region, 

DionyhiiiB,  IV.  15,  that  the  coiinlry  induded   neither   tbe   Capitcl,   nor 
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into  thii-ty  tribes,  four  for  the  city,  and  twenty-six  for 
the  country,  containing  all  the  Romans  who  wore  not  "■ 
members  of  the  houses,  and  classing  them  according 
to  the  local  situation  of  their  property.  These  thh'ty 
tribes  corresponded  to  the  thirty  cuiige  of  the  houses; 
for  the  houses  were  used  to  assemble,  not  in  a  three- 


the  Aventine.  This  we  know  from 
that  curioos  secoDnt  preservKd  by 
V&rroof  the  situation  uf  the  twenty - 
four  Argeiui  chaprU  in  these  re- 
gions :  a  passage  which  has  been 
onBidered  and  corrected  both  by 
Hitlt«r  and  Buniien,  and  may  be  now 
read  in  an  !nlj>UigLb1e  iuriu  either 
in  MiUler's  edition  of  Varro,  I.  § 
45-^4 ;  or  in  Bunaen's  and  Plat- 
ner'a  Beschreibung  Roms,  Tol.  I. 
pp.  688—702.  But  there  is  this 
further  perplexity,  that  the  cluipeU 
of  the  Argei  are  eaid  by  Varro  to 
hnva  been  distributed  through 
twenly-seven  parts  of  the  city ;  and 
yet  the  wooden  figures  called  Ar^ei, 
whiuh  were  every  year  thrown  by 
the  Pootifices  iaU)  the  Tiber,  are  hy 
VuTO  himself,  aecoi'ding  to  the 
MSS.,  «aid  to  have  been  twenty- 
four,  and  by  Dionysius  thirty. 
[Antiqq.  Boiu.  I.  38.]  Bunaen 
adopts  this  latter  number,  and  eup- 

Eiea  that  the  three  cetlm  of  the 
jntoline  Temple,  and  the  three  of 
the  old  Capitol  on  the  Quirinal, 
were  included  in  the  redconing. 
This  appears  to  ne  unsatisfactory, 
but  I  can  olTer  nothing  bettu'. 
However,  the  exclusion  of  the  Capi- 
tol from  the  four  city  tribes  is  coi.- 
■isl«nt  enoueb  ;  for  the  Capitol,  as 
the  citadel  of  Rome,  and  the  seat  of 


I  reserved   exeftuively 
patricians  or   old  uitizenB,   and 
plebeian  might  dwell 


both  orders  di 
till  the  fiimous  Icilian  law  anpropri- 
ftt«d  the  Aventine  to  the  plebeians 
alone,  as  the  Capitol  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  patricians.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Eupatridte  at 
Athens  were  distinguished  in  the 
old  >Ute  of  things  by  the  title  ol 


xoT  Smv  oiKavyrtSt  and  the  ^iTTifin 
the  earliest  times  would  be  the  Acro- 
polis of  a  later  nge.  With  regard 
to  the  Aventine,  it  mast  I  oonceiv9 
have  been  included  in  one  of  the 
country  tribes ;  nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at.  tut  the  Aventine  irai 
etill  considered  properly  as  a  suburb, 
Hlthongh  it  was  included  within  the 
wails.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  whole  of  tlie  land  in  the  country 
tribes  wts  the  property  of  the  ple- 
beians ;  much  of  it  undoubtedly  re- 
mained as  domain-land,  and  as  such 
became  "  possessed,"  in  the  Roman 
sense  of  the  term,  by  the  patricians ; 
as  appears  in  the  account  of  the 
state  of  the  Aventine  hill,  before 
the  passing  of  the  hex  Icilia.  But 
as  such  possession  or  oocupatton 
was  not  property,  the  patricians 
might  positess  laud  in  a  tribe  with- 
out bectnning  membere  of  it.  But 
if  the  Agur  EomanuB  had  formed  a 
tribe,  then  we  might  be  led  to  sup- 

Ce  that  the  patriciaus  must  have 
n  members  of  this  tribe,  and  so 
the  tribes  would  cease  to  be  an  ex- 
clusively plebeian  body,  which  Nic- 
buhr  rightly,  as  I  thmh.  supposes 
them  to  have  been  in  the  ontset.  It 
is  possible  however  that  the  whole 
territory,  not  eicepting  even  the 
Ager  Bonmnns,  might  locally  have 
been  included  within  the  tribts,  in- 
aamnch  us  no  district  mould  be 
wholly  without  plebeian  lands;  anil 
vet  the  patricians  themselves,  as  be- 
longinjr  to  a  difierent  political  body, 
might  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  tribe  politically :  just  as  the  es- 
tates of  our  peers  are  geographically 
included  within  some  county,  and 
yet  no  peer  may  be  elected  as  knight 
of  the  shire,  nor  even  vote  at  uiy 
election. 


commons. 
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CHAP,    fold  division,  according  to  their  tribes,  but  divided 
' — ^ — '  into  thirty,  according  to  their  curiaa  :  and  the  com- 
mons were  to  meet  and  settle  all  their  own  affairs  in 
the  assembly  of  their  tribes,  as  the  houses  met  and 
settled  theirs  in  the  assembly  of  their  curiaa. 
The  ccn-         Thus  then  there  were  two  bodies  existing  alongside 
mUiury      of  cach  othcr,  analogous  to  the  house  of  lords  and  the 

division,  toi  n  /»  ••  I'l     i*  i  \ 

include  both  house  01  commons  ot  our  own  ancient  constitution, two "^--L 
iid^h?^*^"  estates  distinct  from  and  independent  of  each  other, 
but  with  no  means  as  yet  provided  for  converting  them 
into  states-general  or  a  parliament.  Nor  could  they 
have  acted  together  as  jointly  legislating  for  the  whole 
nation;  for  the  curias  still  regarded  themselves  as  form- 
ing exclusively  the  Roman  people,  and  would  not  allow 
the  commons,  as  such,  to  claim  any  part  in  the  highest 
acts  of  national  sovereignty.  There  was  one  relation, 
however,  in  which  the  people  and  the  commons  felt 
that  they  belonged  to  one  common  country,  in  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  act  together,  and  in  which 
therefore  it  was  practicable  to  unite  them  into  one 
great  body.  This  was  when  they  marched  out  to  war 
against  a  foreign  enemy ;  then,  arrayed  in  the  same 
army,  and  fighting  under  the  same  standard,  in  the 
same  cause,  the  houses  and  the  commons,if  not  equally 
citizens  of  Rome,  felt  that  they  were  alike  Romans.  It 
has  ever  been  the  case,  that  the  distinctions  of  peace" 
vanish  amidst  the  dangers  of  war ;  arms  and  courage, 
and  brotherhood  inperils,conferof  necessity  power  and 
dignity.  Thus  we  hear  of  armies'*,  on  their  return 
home  from  war,  stopping  before  they  entered  the  city 
walls,  to  try,  in  their  miUtary  character,  all  offences  or 

21  "  For  he  to-day  who  sheds  his        ^  This  was  the  case  at  Argos. 

blood  with  me  t6v   Qpd<rv\Kov    dvaxo^p^traprtg    iw 

Shall  bo  my  brother ;    be  he  ne'er  roJ  Xapadpo)  oimtp  ras  anh  a-Tpariat 

60  vile,  diKas  np\v  €(ri€vai  Kpipovaw,  ^p(carro 

This   day   shall   gentle    his  condi-  Xtlnv.     Thucyd.  V.  60. 

tion."  Henhy  V. 
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cases  of  misconduct  wliicli  had  occurred  since  they  had  P^^^^p. 
taken  the  field :  whereas  when  once  they  had  entered  ' — • — ' 
the  walls,  civil  relations  were  reassumed,  and  all  trials 
were  conducted  according  to  other  forms,  and  before 
other  judges.  This  will  explain  the  pecuUar  constitu- 
tion  of  the  comitia  of  centuries,  which  was  a  device  for 
uniting  the  people  and  the  commons  into  a  national  and 
sovereign  assembly  in  their  capacity  of  soldiers,  without 
shocking  those  prejudices  which  as  yet  placed  abarrier 
between  them  as  soon  as  they  returned  to  the  rela- 
tions of  peace. 

But  in  order  to  do  this  with  effect,  and  to  secure  in  9*»*p«<» 

'  in  the  or- 

tliis  great  assembly  a  preponderance  to  the  commons,  g»jMUon 
a  change  in  the  military  organization  and  tactic  of  the  ' '  *™^" 
army  became  indispensable.  In  all  aristocracies  in  an 
early  stage  of  society,  the  ruling  order  or  class  has 
fought  on  horseback*^  or  in  chariots,  their  subjects  or 
dependents  have  fought  on  foot.  The  cavalry  service 
under  these  circumstances  has  been  cultivated,  that  of 
the  infantry  neglected ;  the  mounted  noble  has  been 
well  armed  and  carefully  trained  in  warlike  exercises, 
whilst  his  followers  on  foot  have  been  ill  armed  and  ill 
disciplined,  and  quite  incapable  of  acting  with  equal 
effect.  The  first  great  step  then  towards  raising  the 
importance  of  the  infantry,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
comnions  of  a  state,  was  to  train  them  to  resist  cavalry, 
to  form  them  into  thick  masses  instead  of  a  thin  ex- 
tended line,  to  arm  them  with  the  pike  instead  of  the 
sword  or  the  javelin.  Thus  the  phalanx  order  of  battle 
was  one  of  the  earliest  improvements  in  the  art  of  war; 

^  Homer's  battles  are  a  sofiicieDt  Politics,  IV.  13.  ^  fxip  i^  dpxrjs  (fro- 

example  of  this  :  it  explains  also  the  Xircia  iytvtro)  cic  rmv  Itntiav,     r^v 

name  of  finr^f  applied  to  the  three  yhp  laxyv  Koi  r^v  {mtpo^riv  ev  rots 

hundred    Spartans    of    the    king's  i7nr€v(riv67r6K€fios(ix^P'au€VfjL€vyap 

^ard,  and  retained  long  after  the  (rvyrd^cas  axpfjarop  to  onXiriKoVt  ai 

reality  had  ceased,  and  the  guard  dc  v€p\  rav  ToiovTa>v  (fiTrnplai  koi 


no  longer  consisted  of  cavalry  or  rd^ds  iv  rot 9  dpxalois  ov^  virfjpxov, 
chariots,  but  of  infantry.  See  Thu-  &(rr  iv  rois  imr€vaiv  thai  t^v  Io-xvp. 
cydidcs,  V.  72.     See  albo  Aribtotle, 
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and  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  this  order  was 
use  in  Greece,  and  must  have  been  well 
known,  if  only  through  the  Greek  colonies,  in  Italy 
also'*.  Its  introduction  into  the  Roman  army  would 
be  eure  to  make  the  infantry  from  henceforward  more 
important  than  the  cavalry;  that  is,  it  would  enable 
the  commons  to  assert  a  greater  right  in  Rome  than 
could  be  claimed  by  the  houses,  inasmuch  as  they  could 
render  better  service.  Again,  the  phalanx  order  of 
battle  furnished  a  ready  means  for  giving  importance 
to  a  great  number  of  the  less  wealthy  commons,  who 
could  not  supply  themselves  with  complete  armour  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  suggested  a  natural  distinc- 
tion between  them  and  their  richer  fellows,  and  thus 
established  property  as  the  standard  of  political  power, 
the  only  onewhich  can  intheoutsetcompet^i  effectually 
with  the  morearistocratical  standard  of  birth;  although 
in  a  later  stage  of  society  it  becomes  itself  aristocra- 
tical,  unless  it  be  duly  tempered  by  the  mixture  of  a 
third  standard,  education  and  inteUigence.  In  a  deep 
phalanx,  the  foremost  ranks  needed  to  be  completely 
armed,  but  those  in  the  rear  could  neither  reach  nor 
be  reached  by  the  enemy,  and  only  served  to  add 
weight  to  the  charge  of  the  whole  body.  These  points 
being  remembered,  we  may  now  proceed  to  the  details 
of  the  great  comitia  of  Servius. 

He  found  the  houses,  that  is  to  say,  the  nobility  or 

(  citizens  of  Rome,  for  I  cannot  too  often  remind  the 
readerthat,in  this  early  period  of  Roman  history,  these 
three  terms  were  synonymous,  divided  into  three  cen- 

°  turies  of  knights  or  horsemen,  each  of  which,  in  con- 
Bequence  of  the  accession  to  its  numbers  made  by  the 

"  Again,  if  Scr.  TnlliiiK  was  an  were  the  weaponB  need  bj  the  Etrns- 

Etruacan,  he  voald  have  introduued  cans  as  well  aa  hy  the  Greeks.     See 

the  tautic  of   hia  onn  countrr.  in  Diodonu  8iculus,  XXIII.  1.  Frngm. 

arming-the  Eoman  infantry  with  the  Mtu. 
lung   spear   and   shield ;    lur   tbme 
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last  king,  contained  within  itself  two  centuries,  a  first 
and  a  second.  The  old  citizens,  anxious  in  all  things  > — ''- — ■ 
to  keep  up  the  old  form  of  the  state,  had  then  pre- 
vented what  were  really  six  centuries  from  being  ac- 
knowledged as  such  in  name ;  but  the  present  change 
extendeil  to  the  name  as  well  as  the  realitr;  and  the 
three  double  centuries  of  the  Ramnen8es,Titienses,and 
Luceres,  became  now  •*  the  six  votes  (sex  suffragia)  of 
the  new  united  assembly.  To  these,  which  contained 
all  the  members  of  the  houses,  there  were  now  added 
twelve  new  centuries'*  of  knights,  formed,  as  usual  in 
the  Greek  states,  from  the  richest  members  of  the 
community,  continuing,  like  the  centuries  below  them, 
to  belong  t«  the  thirty  tribes  of  the  commons. 

It  remained  to  organize  the  foot  soldiers  of  the  state,  tuc  «n- 
Accordingly,  all  those  of  the  commons  whose  property  'nSmn. 
was  sufficient  to  qualify  them  for  serving  even  in  the  c^Lm- 
hindermost  ranks  of  the  phalanx,  were  divided"  into 
four  classes.  Of  these  the  first  class  contained  all 
whose  property  amounted  to  or  exceeded  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  copper.  The  soldiers  of 
this  class  were  required  to  provide  themselves  with 
the  complete  arms  used  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  pha- 
lanx ;  the  greaves,  the  coat  of  mail,  the  helmet,  and 
the  round  shield,  all  of  brass  ;  the  sword,  and  the  pe- 
culiar weapon  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry,  the  long 
pike.  And  as  these  were  to  bear  the  brunt  of  every 
battle,  and  were  the  flower  of  the  state's  soldiers,  so 
their  weight  in  the  great  military  assembly  was  to  be 
in  proportion ;  they  formed  eighty  centuries  ;  forty  of 
younger  men,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five 
years"  complete  ;  and  forty  of  elders,  between  forty- 
five  and  sixty ;  the  first  to  8er\-e  in  the  field,  the 


"  Featu*  in  Sex  Snffragin. 
"  JAyj,  I.  43.     Cicen>,  de  Bepub. 
11.22. 

"  Sve  for  all  tliii  account  of  tie 


ceiwus,  LivT,  1.  43,  and  Dionyntaa, 
IV.  16— ISI. 
="  See  Niebnhr,  Vol.  I.  p.  459. 

Ed.  2. 
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seconci  to  defend  Iho  city.  Tlio  second  class  contained 
-■  thosewhosopropertyfellshortof  one  hundredthousand 
pounds  of  copper,  and  exceeded  or  amounted  to 
seventy-five  thousand.  Theyformedtwentyceiituries, 
ten  of  yoTiuger  men  and  ten  of  elders ;  and  they  were 
allowed  to  dispense  with  the  coat  of  mail,  and  to  bear 
the  large  oblong  wooden  shield  called  scutum,  instead 
of  the  round  brazen  shield,  clipeus,  of  the  first  ranks 
of  the  phalanx.  The  third  class  contained  a  like 
number  of  ceoturies,  equally  divided  into  those  of  the 
younger  men  and  elders;  its  qualification  wasproperty 
between  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  copper,  and  seventy- 
five  thousand ;  and  the  soldiers  of  this  class  were 
allowed  to  lay  aside  the  greaves  as  well  as  the  coat  of 
mail.  Tlie  fourth  class  again  contained  twenty  centu- 
ries ;  the  lowest  point  of  its  qualification  was  twenty- 
five  thousand  pounds  of  copper,  and  its  soldiers  were 
required  to  prowde  no  defensive  armour,  but  to  go  to 
battle  merely  with  the  pike  and  a  javelin.  These 
four  classes  composed  the  phalanx  ;  but  a  fifth  class, 
divided  into  thirty  centuries,  and  consistinr^  of  those 
whose  property  was  between  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  of  copper  and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred, 
formed  the  regular  hgbt-armed  infantry  of  the  array, 
_and  were  required  to  provide  themselves  with  darta 
and  slings. 
'"  The  poorest  citizens^',  whose  property  feU  short  of 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  were  considered 
in  a  manner  as  supermiraeraries  in  this  diWaion, 
Those  who  had  more  than  one  thousand  five  hundretl 
pounds  of  copper,  were  still  reckoned  amongst  the  tax- 

•■  See  NicUihr.  p.  iGo,  and  the  fully  Butiiifieil   with   his   reeulta,   I 

aulioritics   there  quoted.      I   have  Lava  thought  it  best  U>  teSer  to  hia 

Knc  over  the  ground  mjielf,  and  work,   ratlicr   than  to   tlit'  original 

ve  VBrific-d  the  acmracy  of  Nia-  writers,   as  the   combined  view   of 

bnhr'a    quntatinns,    if   inilccd   any  the  Hevenil  facts  belongs  to  him  and 

could  suMptKt  it ;  nnd  Iiaviiig  been  not  to  thrin. 
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payers,  Assidui,  and  were  formed  into  two  centuries,  citjW 
called  the  Accensi  and  Velati.  They  followed  the  •- 
army,  but  without  bearing  arms,  being  only  required 
to  step  into  the  places  of  those  who  fell ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  acting  as  orderUes  to  the  centurions  and 
decunoDS.  Below  these  came  one  century  of  the  Pro- 
letarii,  whose  property  was  between  one  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  and  three  hundred  and  seventy-five. 
These  paid  no  taxes,  and  in  ordinary  times  had  no 
military  duty ;  but  on  great  emergencies  arms  were 
furnished  them  by  the  government,  and  they  were 
called  out  as  an  extraordinary  levy.  ,  One  century 
more  included  all  whose  property  was  less  than  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  and  who  were  called 
Capite  Censi ;  and  from  these  last  no  military  service 
was  at  any  time  required,  as  we  are  told,  till  a  late 
period  of  the  repubhc. 

Three  centuries  of  a  difi'erent  character  from  all  the  tii»  fjihri, 
rest  remain  to  be  described,  centuries  defined  not  by  »nd  tuu-  ' 
the  amount  of  their  property,  but  by  the  nature  of  °"^" 
their  occupation ;  those  of  carpenters  and  smiths, 
Fabrorum  ;  of  hornblowers,  Cornicines ;  and  of  trum- 
peters, Tubicines,  or,  as  Cicero  calls  them,  Liticinos. 
The  first  of  these  was  attached  to  the  cenhunes  of  the 
first  class,  the  other  two  to  the  fourth.  The  nature 
of  their  callings  so  connected  them  with  the  service 
of  the  army,  that  this  pecuhar  distinction  was  granted 
to  them. 

The  position  held  in  the  comitia  by  the-patncians' 
clients  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  We  know  that 
they  had  votes,  and  probably  they  must  have  been  en- 
rolled in  the  classes  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
property,  without  reference  to  its  nature  :  at  the  same 
time  Niebuhr  thinks  that  they  did  not  serve  in  the 
regular  infantry  along  with  the  plebeians.  It  would 
seem  fi-om  the  stoiy  of  the  three  hundred  Fabii,  and 
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'"-    from  the  adventures  related  of  Caius  Marcius  *",  that 

— '  the  clients  followed  their  lords  to  the  field  at  their 
bidding,  and  formed  a  sort  of  feudal  force  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  national  array  of  the  commons,  like  the 
retainers  of  the  nobles  in  the  middle  ages,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  free  burghers  of  the  cities. 

Such  is  the  account  transmitted  to  us  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  comitia  of  centories.  As  their  whole 
organization  was  military,  so  they  were  accustomed  to 
meet "  without  the  city,  in  the  Field  of  Mars ;  they 
were  called  together  not  by  hctors,  hke  the  comitia  of 
the  curiffi,  but  by  the  blast  of  the  horn  :  and  their 
very  name  was  "  the  Army  of  the  City,"  "  Exercitus 
Urbanus*'." 

"i-  It  is  quite  plain  that  this  constitution  tended  to 
give  the  chief  power  in  the  state  to  the  body  of  the 

-  commons,  and  especially  to  the  richer  class  among 
them,  who  fought  in  the  first  ranks  of  the  phalans. 
For  wherever  there  is  a  well-armed  and  well-dis- 
ciplined infantry,  it  constitutes  the  main  force  of  an 
army ;  and  it  is  a  true  observation  of  Aristotle",  that 
in  the  ancient  commonwealths  the  chief  power  was 
apt  to  be  possessed  by  that  class  of  the  people  whose 
militaiy  services  were  most  important:  thus,  when  the 
navy  of  Athena  became  its  great  support  and  strength, 
the  government  became  democi-atical ;  because  tlie 
ships  were  chiefly  manned  by  citizens  of  the  poorer 
classes.  But  we  know,  that  for  a  very  long  period 
after  tho  time  of  Servius,  the  commons  at  Rome,  lar 
from  being  the  dominant  part  of  the  nation,  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  and  were 
grievously  oppressed  both  individually  and  as  a  body. 
Nay,  further,  whenever  we  find  any  details  given  of 


Lonjiius,  VII.  19,  20. 

.    Gellms,   XV.    27,  quoted 


fjoiii  LiEliuN  Ftlii. 


«  Varro.  de  L.  h.  VI.  93. 
»  Politics.   V.    4.    VI.   7. 
Bekker. 
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the  proceedings  of  the  comitia,  or  of  the  construction  chap. 
of  the  army,  we  perceive  a  state  of  things  very  diflTerent ' — -^ — ' 
from  that  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  Servius. 
Hence  have  arisen  the  difficulties  connected  with  it ; 
for  as  it  was  never  fully  carried  into  effect,  but  over- 
thrown within  a  very  few  years  after  its  formation, 
and  only  gradually  and  in  part  restored ;  as  thus  the 
constitution  with  which  the  oldest  annalists,  and  even 
the  law-books  which  they  copied  were  familiar,  was 
not  the  original  constitution  of  Servius,  but  one 
bearing  its  name,  while  in  reality  it  greatly  differed 
from  it ;  there  is  a  constant  confusion  between  the 
two,  and  what  is  ascribed  to  the  one  may  often  be 
true  only  when  understood  of  the  other. 

Other  good  and  popular  institutions  were  ascribed  Scrriui 
to  the  reign  of  Servius.     As  he  had  made  the  com-  jJa^^for 
mons  an  order  in  the  state,  so  he  gave  them  judges  mon^^t  of 
out  of  their  own  body  to  try  all  civil"  causes;  whereas  Irdlr.^'^ 
before  they  had  no  jurisdiction,  but  referred  all  their 
suits  either  to  the  king  or  to  the  houses.     These 
judges  were,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  the  centumviri,  the 
hundred  men,  of  a  later  period,  elected  three  from 
each  tribe,  so  that  in  the  time  of  Servius  their  number 
wotdd  probably  have  been  ninety. 

To  give  a  further  organization  to  the  commons,  he  ThefeiUvftU 
is  said  also  to  have  instituted  the  festivals  called  Paga-  ganaiia  and 
nalia  and  Compitalia.     In  the  tribes  in  the  country,    "^* 
many  strongholds  on  high  ground,  pagi",  had  been 

•*  Dionysiua  calls  these  causes  ^  It  does  not  appear  from  Diony- 
UkmriKcif  as  opposed  to  ra  €s  t6  koi-  sius'  account  whether  there  were 
96p  <f>4povTa,  IV.  25 ;  but  afterwards  one  or  more  pagi  in  every  tribe.  It 
he  expresses  himself  more  clearly,  would  be  most  natural  to  suppose 
when  ne  calls  these  laws,  laws  which  that  there  was  but  one,  as  other- 
hindered  the  commons  from  being  wise  the  numbers  of  the  people 
wronged  by  the  patricians  as  former-  would  have  been  taken  according 
It,  vtpl  TO.  avfifioXaia,  IV.  40.  The  to  a  different  division  than  that  into 
Ephori,  in  like  manner,  at  Sparta,  tribes ;  which  does  not  seem  proba- 
were  jndges  in  rtn  rStv  av^okaiav  ble.  The  pagus  was  in  a  manner 
d6raf.  Aristot.  Polit.  III.  1.  Ed.  the  town  of  the  tribe,  or  rather 
Bekkcr.  would   have   become    so,   had    this 
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fixed  upon  as  a  general  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  and 
their  cattle  in  case  of  invasion.  Here  they  all  met 
once  a  year,  to  keep  festival,  and  every  man,  woman, 
and  child, paid  on  these  occasions  a  certain  sum,  which 
being  collected  by  the  priests,  gave  the  amount  of  the 
whole  population.  And  for  the  same  purpose'%  every 
one  living  in  the  city  paid  a  certain  sum  at  the  temple 
of  Juno  Lucina  for  every  birth  in  his  family,  another 
sum  at  the  temple  of  Venus  Libitina  for  every  death, 
and  a  third  at  the  temple  of  Youth,  for  every  son 
who  came  to  the  age  of  military  service.  The  Com- 
pitalia-*  in  the  city  answered  to  the  Paganalia  in  the 
countrv,  and  were  a  vearlv  festival  in  honour  of  the 
Lares  or  guardian  spirits,  celebrated  at  all  the  com- 
pita,  or  places  where  several  streets  met. 

s£i»  d*  UL-nj*  eocdnwd.     Dionr-        ^  Dionv^iiut.    IV.    14.       Wliat 

?_i       ^1.-    *-• 1_  TV- ?  't  1«         .«  ^  ..       .. 


■Id.  Ei::-  IVrir.  l^li^,  -F^^Hj?  Don  were  amooest  the  **conoeptir»  Fe- 

pi>pcl:  sei  no'takaor^in  s::v>Iv>.  Tit  ri*."  or  fe^tiraU  anDomiLvd  eyery 

h^^iai:^^iSw  V-- *-=•  *v'''^-*^  ^^  •\*"'  K''.*'**  ina^.!«trat«,  of  whidi 

insptr  thit  t2.#  p^?*^•  *'^  ^^^*  *^  pnscise  dar  m  some   instants 

tan::  tl*  :i^  wi^:Tf  jtt(RRii?e,  when  Taried.      (MaL^bios^    Saturnal.    I. 

re:*i:iT  *:crwc.  aad  a^  Muller  has  16. »     Thev  mx2*t  not  be  confoandt'd 

niw  pni::*Ni'  ::•  re=*  ;1:t»  : — *"  Dies  with  the  xWdrai  of  the  Lires  Pnc- 

SepcimvMHtiusu    Qcciiaa:^*    ab    hi*  «ite*on  the  trrt  of  Mar.  The  Larc-i 


iWMVtotfteuuuoicanool  lae  ftfrea  n<u  inen.  i:ke  Hesiods  Caluofn, 
VilW ;  itite  MTm  kilb  of  oU  Rod»«  whom  he  calls  ov.'Xacff  cW^  aW)^<:>* 
•sartU^  W&wf  the  linae  of  Serris*  :> ,  tw*.     The  name  o:  Laiv*  i#  Elms- 


M^^tt*  aScw  *iL«\>i  ir.  the  Vttira:.  «^A>^e  tiiiue  »as  ^.vec  :.^  fr:^ :.:!'.:] 

§*«  F<*lv».  itt  ^p:iu*^«;N\  - :Nr5'ti-  casis.      tie     t«rT\r     of    cii:Iun.-n. 

HKMitk^  ttt  att  Au;»t:-i*  L&K^x  huKv  Ma:: 'a  i>  *:!;:ar>  vV-=j£vt<o  with  ::ie 

HK«ubtt*  Fm*.*^  \s*.  IXi  Ma=e»  w':io  wctv  alsv^  tr.e  >j  '.rits 

*  IXxViv^tt*^  IV.  Ijk  U'a  uanV  ccjur:^  asce»t.  r!< 
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Otlier  law3  and  measures  are  ascribed  to  Serviiis, 
which  seem  to  be  the  fond  invention  of  a  later  period,  ^ 
when  the  commons,  suffering  under  a  cruel  and  unjust  '- 
system,  and  wishing  its  overthrow,  gladly  believed 
that  the  deliverance  which  they  longed  for  had  been 
once  given  them  by  their  good  king,  and  that  they 
were  only  reclaiming  old  rights,  not  demanding  new 
ones.  Servius,  it  is  said  "*,  drove  out  the  patricians 
from  their  unjust  occupation  of  the  public  land,  and 
ordered  that  the  property  only,  and  not  the  person,  of 
a  debtor  should  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  his  debt- 
Further,  to  complete  the  notion  of  a  patriot  king, 
it  was  said  that  he  had  drawn  out  a  scheme  of  popular 
government,  by  which  two  magistrates,  chosen  every 
year,  were  to  exercise  the  supieme  power,  and  that 
he  himself  proposed  to  lay  down  his  kingly  rule  to 
make  way  for  them.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
these  two  magistrates  were  intended  to  be  chosen  the 
one  from  the  houses  and  the  other  from  the  commons, 
to  be  the  representatives  of  their  respective  orders. 

III.  But  the  following  tyranny  swept  away  the  in-  ti 
stitutions  of  Servius,  and  much  more  prevented  tho  Sf 
growth  of  that  society  for  which  alone  his  institutions  ijrano/,^ 
were  fitted.     No  man  can  tell  how  much  of  the  story 
of  the  murder  of  the  old  king  and  of  tho  impiety  of 
the  wicked  TuUia  is  historical ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  houses,  or  rather  a  strong  faction  among  thera, 
supported  Tarquinius  in  his  usurpation  :  nor  can  we 
doubt  the  statement  that  the  aristocratical  brother- 
hoods or  societies  served  hira  more  zealously  than  the 
legal  assembly  of  the  curi® ;  because  these  societies 
lire  ever  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of  the  ancient 
Commonwealths,  as  pledged  to  one  another  for  the 
interests  of  theii*  order,  and  ready  to  support  those 
interests  by  any  crime.     Like  Sylla,  in  aftcr-timcs,  he 

"  Dionj-nius.  IV.  St. 
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-  ^       -     ■-.:'=    :r'i»rr.  when  the  two 
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it  was  not  so  easy  to  restore  what  he  had  destroyed,  ^^^p- 
as  to  expel  him  and  his  family :  the  commons  no  ' — ^' — 
longer  stood  beside  the  patricians  as  an  equal  order, 
free,  wealthy,  well  armed,  and  well  organized ;  they 
were  now  poor,  ill  armed,  and  with  no  bonds  of 
union;  they  therefore  naturally  sank  beneath  the 
power  of  the  nobility,  and  the  revolution  which 
drove  out  the  Tarquins,  established  at  Rome  not  a 
free  commonwealth,  but  an  exclusive  and  tyrannical 
aristocracy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MISCELLANEOUS   NOTICES   OF   THE    STATE   OF   THE 
ROMANS   UNDER  THEIR   KINGS. 


Ad  nos  vix  tenuis  famie  perlabitur  aura. 

ViBGIL,  -ffin.  VII. 


CHAP.    The  last  chapter  was  long,  yet  the  view  which  can  be 

^'* ,  derived  from  it  is  imperfect.  Questions  must  suggest 

themselves,  as  I  said  before,  to  which  it  contains  no 
answers.  Yet  it  seemed  better  to  draw  the  attention 
first  to  one  main  point,  and  to  state  that  point  as  fully 
as  possible,  reserving  to  another  place  much  that  was 
needed  to  complete  the  picture.  For  instance,  the 
account  of  the  classes  of  Servius  leads  naturally  to 
questions  as  to  the  wealth  of  the  Romans,  its  sources, 
its  distribution,  and  its  amount :  the  division  of  the 
people  into  centuries  excites  a  curiosity  as  to  their 
numbers :  the  mention  of  the  change  of  the  Roman 
worship,  and  the  introduction  of  Etruscan  rites,  dispose 
us  to  ask  how  these  rites  affected  the  moral  character 
of  the  people ;  what  that  character  was,  and  from 
whence  derived.  Again,  when  we  read  of  the  great 
works  of  the  later  kings,  we  think  what  advance  or 
what  style  of  the  arts  was  displayed  in  them;  and  the 
laws  of  king  Servius  written  on  tables,  with  the  poetical 
and  uncertain  nature  of  the  story  of  his  reign,  make  us 
consider  what  was  the  state  of  the  human  mind,  and 
what  use  had  as  yet  been  made  of  the  great  invention 
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of  letters.     It  is  to  these  points,  so  fiir  as  I  am  able,     ci 
that  the  foltowing  cliapter  will  bo  devoted  : —  * — 

I.  Niebuhr  has  almost  exhausted  the  subject  of  the  nf  iii 
Roman  copper  money.  He  has '  shown  its  original  low  ™ii 
value,  owing  to  the  great  abundance  of  the  metal;  that  uw 
as  it  aftei-wardsbeeamescarcejareductionintheweight  ^ 
of  the  coin  followed  naturally,  not  as  a  fraudulent  de- 
preciation of  it,  but  because  a  small  portion  of  it  was 
now  as  valuable  as  a  large  mass  had  been  before.  The 
plenty  of  copper  in  early  times  is  owing  to  this,  that 
where  it  is  found  it  exists  often  in  immense  quantities, 
and  even  in  large  raasscsof  pure  metal  on  the  surface  of 
the  soU.     Thus  the  Copper  Indians  of  North  America 
found  it  in  such  abundance  on  their  hills  that  they 
used  it  for  all  domestic  purposes;  but  the  supply  thus 
easily  obtained  soon  became  exhausted;  and  as  the 
Indians  have  no  knowledge  of  mining,  the  metal  is  now 
comparatively  scarce.     The  small  value  of  copper  at 
Rome  is  shown  not  only  by  the  size  of  the  coins,  tho 
as  having  been  at  first  a  full  pound  in  weight,  but  also 
by  the  price  of  the  war-horse,  according  to  the  regula- 
tion of  Servius  TulUu.q,  namely,  ten  thousand"  pounds 


Set  also  Miiller,  Elriwkw,!?*,  „ 

'  "Ad  euuos  emtfDiloa  (len&  millia 
eri*  ex  publico  diitu."  LIvy,  I.  43. 
It  biB  Wn  doubted  whether  {his 
sum  be  meant  as  the  price  of  one 
horse  or  two :  Niebuhr  supposes 
that  it  incluiles  tho  puruhsse  of  a 
■lava  to  Mt  OS  groom,  and  ali«)  nt'  a 
liOn«  for  him.  And  this  seemscon- 
Srmed  in  mtme  decree  by  Fealuii, 
who  aaT»  timt  tho  ItomniiH  umh)  two 
boraea  ill  battle,  to  have  a  fre*li  one 
to  mount  when  tho  first  one  vi\m 
Ured ;  mid  that  the  money  givyn 
to  fumiiih  these  tiro  horses  was 
called  I^(t»^iulll,  Festiw  in  "I'a- 
ffcrium,"  and  "  Paribus  equis."  Yet 
I  find  in  Von  Raamer's  Aeeonnt  of 
the  Prices  of  things  iu  the  Middk- 
*ge»,  ((leauhichto  der  Holuustaiil'cD, 


V.  p.  436,  et  seqq.)  that  in  tlie  year 
low  at  tiie  Biege  of  Antioch  an  ox 
was  Hold  cheap  at  Gve  shilliogs ;  and 
in  1229  at  Verona,  tbo  aTerage  price 
of  a  horse  was  twenty-fivo  pounds. 
This  is  reckoning  by  the  Italian  lira 
or  pound,  dividwl  into  twenty  lolldi 
or  Hhillings :  but  the  value  of  bolJi 
tho  pound  and  tlio  shilling  differed 
BO  mui-h  iu  different  times  and 
plwes,  that  the  compariiwn  can- 
not be  depended  on  without  fiirther 
examination.  We  shoald  like  to 
know  from  what  Greek  writer  Plu- 
tarch boiTowed  bis  elatement  of 
the  price  of  nn  oi  iu  the  time  of 
PubluxJa.  Was  it  fn>m  Timfoui, 
from  whom  Pliny  learnt  that  Servius 
Tullius  was  the  lint  pereun  who 
stamped  money  at  Rome?  And  if 
so,  at  what  did  he  reckon  the  ok  t 


UlSTOliV    Uf    RLiME. 


c™i  lour 
of  wealth. 


of  copper.  This  statement,  Gonnccted  as  it  is  with  tlie 
-'  other  details  of  tbe  census,  seems  original  and  an- 
thontic;  nor  considering  the  great  alramianee  of  cattle 
and  other  circumstances,  is  it  inconsistent  with  the 
account  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Publicola,  that  an  ox  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Commonwealth  was  worth  one 
hundred  oboli,  and  a  sheep  worth  ten  ;  nor  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Aternian  law,  which  fixed  the  price 
of  the  one  at  one  hundred  ases  and  the  other  at  ten. 
The  sources  of  wealth  amongst  the  Romans,  under 
their  later  kings,  were  agriculture,  and  also,  in  a  large 
proportion,  foreign  commerce.  Agriculttu*e,  indeed, 
strictly  speaking,  could  scarcely  be  called  a  source  of 
wealth;  for  the  portions  of  land  assigned  to  each  man, 
even  if  from  the  beginning  they  were  as  much  as  seven 
jugera,  were  not  large  enough  to  allow  of  the  growth  of 
much  superfluous  produce.  The  ager  publicus,  or  un- 
divided public  land,  was  indeed  of  considerable  extent, 
and  this  as  being  enjoyed  exclusively  by  the  patricians 
might  have  been  a  source  of  great  profit.  But  in  the 
earheat  times  it  seems  probable  that  the  greatest  part 
of  this  land  was  kept  as  pasture';  and  only  the  small 
jjortions  of  two  jugera,  allotted  by  the  houses  to  their 
clients,  to  be  held  during  pleasure,  were  appropriated 
to  tillage.     The  low  prices  of  sheep  and  oxen  show 

FulybiuB  recltoned  the  light  as  of 
hii  time  at  hnlf  an  ubolus,  which 
would  mako  the  denariuit,  ns  it 
wa«  alreod;  etjoivalent  to  Biiteen 
ases.  equal  to  Gigbt  ubuU,  or  a 
draobm,  and  une-third.  (11.  15.) 
By  K  comparison  with  tho  Aternian 
lnw,  one  would  suppove  UiAt  tho 
obolus  was  meant  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  aa ;  if  so,  oopper  had  so  risen 
in  value,  that  although  the  uut'half 
an  ounce  weight  wns  equal  to  half 
an  obolus,  the  aa  when  it  weighed 
twenty  four  times  as  much,  that  is 
a  Ml  pound,  hiiU  onlj'  been  worth 
twice   aa    much ;  n   diminution    in 


value  of  twelve  hundred  per  cent. 
*  "l)iu,"  says  I'Un^,   XVIII.  3. 

"  pascua  Bolum  voctigal  fuerant." 
Vurro  saja,  "  Quus  agros  nou  cole- 
bsntpropter  silvas,  ant  id  genus  ubi 
pccus  poxset  pasui,  et  potttidebunl, 
ah  UBu  Buo  kultus  noniinanint." 
De  L.  T-.  V.  §  30.  "  Possidera,"  as 
Nicbubr's  readen  well  know,  is  thu 
proper  term  lor  tbe  ououpation  of  the 
public  Und.  And  the  Scholiast  ou 
Thucvdides.  1. 139,  rightly  uansiders 
■yi»  aaplarm  to  be  equivalent  to  ou 
tmnpoiiiinjs,  bemuse  undivided  land 
ily  loll  in  pastuK. 
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that  cattle  must  have  been  abundant;  the  earliest  chap. 
revenue  accordiag  to  Pliny  was  denved  from  pasture;  ^ 
that  is,  the  patricians  paid  ao  much  to  the  state  for 
their  enjoyment  of  the  ager  publicus,  which  wag  left 
unenclosed  as  pasture  ground  ;  and  all  accounts  speak 
of  the  great  quantities  of  cattle  reared  in  Italy  from 
time  immemorial.  Cattle  then  may  have  been  a  source 
of  wealth  ;  but  commerce  must  have  been  so  in  a  still 
greater  degree.  The  early  foundation  of  Ostia  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  ascribed  to  Anciis  Marcius,  could 
have  had  no  object,  unless  the  Romans  had  been  en- 
gaged iu  foreign  trade  ;  and  the  treaty  with  Carthage, 
already  alluded  to,  proves  the  same  thing  directly  and 
undeniably.  In  this  treaty  the  Romans  are  allowed  to 
trade  with  Sardinia,  with  Sicily,  and  with  Africa  west- 
ward of  the  Fair  Headland,  that  is,  with  Carthage 
itself,  and  all  the  coast  westward  to  the  pillars  of 
Hercules ;  and  it  is  much  more  according  to  the 
common  course  of  things,  that  this  treaty  should  have 
been  made  to  regulate  a  trade  already  in  activity,  than 
to  call  it  for  the  first  time  into  existence.  By  this 
commerce  great  fortunes  were  sure  to  be  made,  because 
there  were  as  yet  somanynew  markets'  open  to  theenter- 
prising trader,  and  none  perhaps  where  the  demand  for 
his  goods  had  been  so  steadilyand  abundantly  supplied 
as  to  destroy  the  profit  of  his  traffic.  But  although 
much  wealth  must  thus  have  been  brought  into  Rome, 
it  is  another  question  how  widely  it  was  distributed. 
Was  foreign  trade  open  to  every  Roman,  or  was  it  con- 
fined to  the  patricians  and  their  clients,  and  in  a  still 
larger  proportion  to  the  king  ?  The  king  had  largo 
domains  of  his  own  *,  partly  arable,  partly  pasture,  and 


speaks  of  the    xp6yov.  IV.  162. 
lebya  Sftminu         *  Cicero,  deRepublic&,V.  2.  Thru 


*  Thuil  Herodotus  s 
anurmous  pcolita  made  I . 
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Kd.  w  v»u  luirrvhjk'a:  >h:t>^  xrA    i»c»  tx<j-.  IX.  I'o.     Ii  is  true  that 
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wliicli  is  all  tbat  Dionysius  speaks  of,  was  considered  cuap. 
by  the  ancients  in  a  very  different  Ughtfromtliewliole-  -- 
sale  dealings  of  the  merchant  with  foreign  countries. 
Beyond  tliis  we  have  scarcely  the  means  of  proceed- 
ing. Sotting  aside  the  tyranny  ascribed  to  Tarquinius, 
and  remembering  that  it  was  his  policy  to  deprive  the 
commons  of  their  lately-acquired  citizenship,  and  to 
treat  them  like  subjects  rather  than  members  of  the 
state,  the  pictui'e  given  of  the  wealth  and  greatness  of 
Judsea  under  Solomon,  may  convey  some  idea  of  the 
state  of  Rome  under  its  later  kings.  Powerful 
amongst  eurrounding  nations,  exposed  to  no  hostile 
invasion.^,  with  a  flourishing  agriculture,  and  an 
active  commerce,  the  country  was  great  and  pros- 
perous; and  the  king  was  enabled  to  execute  public 
works  of  the  highest  magnificence,  and  to  invest  him- 
self with  a  splendour  unknowu  in  the  earlier  times  of 
the  monarchy,  Tho  last  Tan  [uinius  was  guilty  of  in- 
dividual acts  of  oppression,  we  may  be  sure,  towards 
tlie  patricians  no  less  than  tho  plebeians ;  but  it  was 
these  last  whom  he  laboured  on  system  to  depress  and 
degrade,  and  whom  he  employed,  as  Solomon  did  the 
Canaauites ",  in  all  the  servile  and  laborious  part  of 
his  undertakings.       StiU  the  citizens  or  patricians 

DionysiuB  had  junt  before  used  the  nnd  his  language  breaUien  the  spirit 

term  iiat&piaii,  but  I  tbink  that  it  ia  of  modem  ariitocracy.     Yet  even  ba 

ifirdpur  which  he  usea  in  an  impro-  distinguiahee  between  the  merchant 

per  sense,  and  not  ndintXav.     Cicero  and  the  petty  trader  or  shopkeeper. 

airtinKnidMs    between    them   in   a  The  ^lebeianB  were   excluded  from 

well    known    passage.         '' Sardidi  following  the  latter  eallings  bj  posi- 

etiam  putandi  qui  mercantur  a  mer-  tive   inetjtution;    from   the   former 

catoribus     quod    etatim     vendant:  they  might  have  been  virtually  ex- 

(wHrq^oi)  opificeiique  omne*   (x'tp/i-  eluded  bj  tbeir  povertj. 

n^nu   iu    iwrdidS    arte    vereantur.  Since  writing  the  above  note,  I 

*  *  *  Mertatura  auti'm  ei  tennis  est,  see  that  Niebnhr  bos  himself  tacitly 

Mrdida  putiinda  est :  sin  magna  ct  corrected  bin  mistake  in  the  second 

roplosa   multa    undjque    apportsns,  volume,  p.  460,  2nd  Ed.by  transUt- 

multiaque  sine  vanitate  impertiens,  in^  nmrt^oy  in  the  suite  nassnec  of 

lion    est     ndmodum    vitnporanda."  Dionysius,  "  wer   Kramhandel  ei~ 

Be  Ofiiciis,  II.  prope  finem.     Cicero  wahlt«,"      instead     of  " HamM" 

wrot«  nt  a  time  when  all  trade  was  "  Kramhandel "  is  "  rctwl  tradi-." 

ranaideivd  dt^i-odiii);  to  a  semitor,  *  1  Kiiij;*  ix.30,  31. 
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tbemselves  found  tbat  the  splendour  of  his  govem- 
-'  ment  had  its  burdens  for  them  also ;  as  tbo  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Israelites,  amid  all  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  Solomon's  reign,  and  although  exempted 
from  all  servile  labour,  and  serving  only  in  honourable 
offices",  yet  complained  tbat  they  bad  endured  a 
grievous  yoke,  and  took  the  first  opportunity  to 
rebeve  themselves  from  it  by  banishing  the  house  of 
Solomon  from  among  them  for  ever, 
I.  Of  the  population  of  Rome  under  its  later  kings 
nothing  can  be  known  with  certainty,  unless  we  con- 
sider as  historical  the  pretended  return  of  the  census 
taken  by  Servius  Tullius,  eighty-four  thousand  seven 
hundred.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  numbers 
of  the  army  from  the  account  of  the  centuries.  Wo 
are  expressly  told  tbat  the  centuries  were  very  un- 
equal in  the  number  of  men  contained  in  them  ;  and 
even  with  regard  to  the  centuries  of  the  first  class  we 
know  not  whether  they  consisted  of  any  fixed  number- 
It  is  possible  that  the  century  in  the  Roman  army, 
like  the  ra^ts  in  the  Athenian,  boro  two  difi'erent 
senses;  the  Athenian  bea\-y-armed  infantry  were 
divided  into  ten  rafas,  but  the  number  contained  in 
each  of  these  must  necessarily  have  been  indefinite. 
"Wo  read  however  ofrafeis  and  raftopj^oiin  particular 
expeditions, by  whicli  apparently  we  are  to  understand 
certain  drafts  from  the  larger  rafeis  with  their  com- 
manders, and  the  numbers  here  would  be  fixed  accord- 
ing to  the  force  required  for  the  expedition.  So  the 
centuria;"  of  the  different  classes  must  have  each  fur- 
nished their  contingents  for  actual  service  on  a  certain 
fixed  proportion,  and  these  contingents  from  the  cen- 

"  1  Kings  V.  23.     Compare  xii.  to    the   period  when   we   shall   for 

4 — 16.  the   first  time   have   any  hiatorical 

"  I  propoBG  to  reserve  all  consi-  aecounta   in   detail  of  the   mxlitiiry 

denitiou  of  the  numbers  and  oonsti-  openttiuos  of  the  Roman  armies, 
lulion  of  Ihe   curly  lioiuan  legion 
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tiiries  would  be  called  centuries  themselves  ;  but  we    ci 
do  not  know  either  their  actual  force  or  their  force  ' — 
corapai-atively  with  one  another ;  a  century  of  the 
fifth  class,  consisting  of  light-armod  soldiers,  must 
have  contained  many  more  men  than  a  ceutury  of 
heavy-armed  soldiers  of  the  first  class. 

n.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  moral  Mon 
character  of  the  Roman  people  under  its  kings,  be-  !^in 
cause  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  pictures  handed 
down  to  us  of  that  period  were  not  copied  from  the 
manners  of  a  later  time,  and  thus  represent  in  fact  the 
state  of  the  Coramonwealth  rather  than  that  of  the 
Monarchy.  Thus  the  simple  habits  of  Lucretia  seem 
copied  from  the  matrons  of  the  republic  in  the  time  of 
its  early  poverty,  and  cannot  safely  be  ascribed  to  the 
princesses  of  the  magnificent  house  of  the  Tarquinii. 
Again,  we  can  scarcely  tell  how  far  we  may  carry  back 
the  origin  of  those  characteristic  points  in  the  later 
Roman  manners,  the  absolute  authority  possessed  by 
the  head  of  a  family  over  his  wife  and  children.  But 
it  is  probable  that  they  are  of  great  antiquity;  for  the 
absolute  power  of  a  father  over  his  sons  extended  only 
to  those  who  were  born  in  that  pecuhar  form  of  mar- 
riage called  Connubium,  a  connexion  which  anciently 
could  only  subsist  between  persons  of  the  same  order, 
and  which  was  solemnized  by  a  peculiar  ceremony  , 
called  Confarreatio ;  a  ceremony  so  sacred,  that  a 
marriage  thus  contracted  could  only  be  dissolved  by 
certain  unwonted  and  horrible  rites,  purposely  ordered 
as  it  seems  to  discourage  the  practice  of  divorce.  All 
these  usages  point  to  a  very  great  antiquity,  and  indi- 
cate the  early  severity  of  the  Roman  domestic  man- 
ners, aud  the  habits  of  obedience  which  every  citi7.en 
learned  under  his  father's  roof.  This  severity  how- 
ever did  not  imply  an  equal  purity;  connubium  could 
only  be  contracted  with  one  wife,  but  the  practice  of 
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concubinage  was  tolerated,  although  the  condition  of 
a  concubine  is  marked  as  disreputable  by  a  law  so  old 
as  to  be  ascribed  to  Xuma  ".  And  the  indecency  of 
some  parts  of  the  ancient  religious  worship,  and  the 
Ucence  allowed  at  particular  festivals,  at  marriages, 
and  in  the  festal  meetings  of  men  amongst  themselves, 
belong  so  much  to  an  agricultural  people,  as  well  as 
to  human  nature  in  general,  that  these  too  may  be 
safely  presumed  to  be  coeval  with  the  very  origin  of 
the  Boman  nation^ 

But  the  most  striking  point  in  the  character  of  the 
Bomans.and  that  which  has  so  permanently  influenced 
the  condition  of  mankind,  was  their  love  of  institu- 
tions and  of  order,  their  reverence  for  law,  their  habit 
of  considerinsr  the  individual  as  living  only  for  that 
soGietT  of  which  he  was  a  member.  This  character, 
the  very  opposite  to  that  of  the  barbarian  and  the 
savage,  belongs  apparently  to  that  race  to  which  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  both  belong,  by  whatever  name, 
Pelasgian,  Tyrrhenian,  or  SikeUan,  we  choose  to  dis- 
tinguish it.  It  has  indeed  marked  the  Teutonic  race, 
but  in  a  less  degree ;  the  Kelts  have  been  strangers 
to  it,  nor  do  we  find  it  developed  amongst  the  nations 
of  Asia  :  but  it  strongly  characterizes  the  Dorians  in 
Greece,  and  the  Romans ;  nor  is  it  wanting  among 
the  lonians,  although  in  these  last  it  was  modified  by 
that  individual  fi'eedom  which  arose  naturally  firom 
tlie  surpassing  vigour  of  their  intellect,  the  destined 
wdl-spring  of  wisdom  to  the  whole  world.  But  in 
^moBf  as  at  Lacedaemon,  as  there  was  much  less 
tmtjr  of  reason,  so  the  tendency  to  regulate  and  to 
(ganiflse  was  much  more  predominant.  Accordingly, 
we  find  traces  of  this  character  in  the  very  earliest 
traditions  of  Roman  story.   Even  in  Romulus,  his  in- 

**  PeU«z  umm  Jaiumiii  ne  Uiigito    missis    agnnm    foemiDam    ca^dito. 
'  ^:tnK<^  Janoni  crinibtui  de    Festus  in  "  Pellez." 
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stitutions  go  hand  in  hand  with  his  deeds  in  arms ; 
and  the  wrath  of  the  gods  darkened  the  last  years  of  ■- 
the  warlike  Tulliis,  because  he  had  neglected  the  ritea 
and  ordinances  established  by  Numa.  Nama  and 
Servius,  whose  memory  was  cherished  most  fondly, 
were  known  only  as  lawgivers ;  Ancus,  like  Romulus, 
is  the  founder  of  institutions  as  well  as  the  conqueror, 
and  one  particular  branch  of  law  is  ascribed  to  him 
as  its  author,  the  ceremonial  to  be  observed  before 
going  to  war.  The  two  Tarquinii  are  represented  as 
of  foreign  origin,  and  the  character  of  their  reigns  is 
foreign  also.  They  are  great  warriors  and  great  kings; 
they  extend  the  dominion  of  Rome ;  they  enlarge  the 
city,  and  embellish  it  witli  great  and  magnificent 
works ;  but  they  add  nothing  to  its  institutions ;  and 
it  was  the  crime  of  the  last  Tarquinius  to  undo  those 
good  regulationswhich  his  predecessor  had  appointed. 

It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  the  works  of  art  oi 
executed  in  Rome  under  the  later  kings,  whether 
architecture"orsculptiu-e",  wereof  Etruscan  origin  ; 
but  what  is  meant  by  "  Etruscan,"  and  how  far  Etrus- 
can art  was  itself  deiived  from  Greece,  is  a  question 
which  has  been  warmly  disputed.  The  statue  of 
Jupiter"  in  the  capitol,  and  the  four-horsed  chariot 

**  InlenlTis    per(k'it.'ndo    templo,  rioJ  later  than  tlie  foundation  of  llin 

fnliris   undiqtie   ox   Etrurift   accitde,  cajiitol. 

&<•..  Livy.  I.  56.  '»  Plinj,XXXV.12,qnotoB  Varm, 

"  Before  the  ornamentitig  of  the  as  Hdviiig  "  Tamanum  a  Fregellis 
touple  of  Ceres,  at  Kome,  nonr  the  aocitum,  cuilocaretTarquiniuK  Pria- 
Circtis  Maximns,  by  two  Greeks,  can  efSgiem  JoviaincspiUiliodican- 
UaniophiliiH  andGor^asus,  allirorka  dam."  He  had  juit  before  siud 
of  painting  or  Mulpture,  according  that  all  the  images  of  this  period 
to  Varro.  had  diwd  Btruscaji.  were  Etrascan ;  bow  then  do  we  find 
(Pliny,  XXXV.  12.)  Micoli  snp-  the  ttfttne  of  Japtter  himself  ascrib- 
iKwa  the  t«nip1e  here  meant  to  have  ed  to  an  artist  ofrregeltiE,  a  YoliiciBn 
been  thooncvowedliy  A.  Poetamiiii,  town  on  the  Liria,  with  which  the 
diutator  at  the  battle  of  the  lake  Uomans  in  TarquiainB"  reign  are 
Regillus,  (TttcilUB,  Annal.  II.  49,)  not  known  to  have  had  any  connex- 
deacribed  as  a  temple,  "Libero,  ionP  Besides,  "TarriannH  isappa- 
LiberiequB  et  Cereri,  juxta  Circum  rentlv  only  another  form  of  "Tyrrhe- 
Maximum."  At  auy  rnto  the  two  nns,  iind  seenia  to  mark  the  artint 
Greek  ilrtiBlii  must  hel'>iiK  to  a  pe.  n«  nn    Etriisf.iti.     Are   we  then  tn 
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CHAP,  on  the  summit  of  the  temple,  together  with  most  of 
' — -^ — '  the  statues  of  the  gods,  were  at  this  period  wrought 
in  clay;  brouze  was  not  geuerally  employed  till  a  later 
age.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  paintings  in  Rome 
itself  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
but  Pliny  speaks  of  some  frescoes  at  Ardea  and  at 
CsDre,  which  ho  considered  to  be  older  than  the  very 
foundation  of  the  city,  and  which  in  his  own  age  pi-o- 
served  the  freshness  of  their  colouring,  and  in  his 
judgment  were  works  of  remarkable  merit.  The  Ca- 
pitoline  temple"  itself  was  built  nearly  in  the  form  of 
a  square,  each  side  being  about  two  hundred  feet  in 
length ;  its  front  faced  southwards,  towards  the  forum 
and  the  Palatine,  and  had  a  triple  i"0w  of  pillars  before 
it,  while  a  double  row  enclosed  the  sides  of  the  tem- 
ple. These,  it  is  probable,  were  not  of  marble, 
but  made  either  of  the  stone  of  Rome  itself,  like 
the  cloaca,  or  possibly  from  the  quarries  of  Gabii  or 
Alba. 
f^j  W-         The  end  of  the  reigu  of  the  last  king  of  Rome  falls 

read  Fregonic  iostead  uf  FreKelkE,  was  introduced  directly  into  Itaiy 

or  arc  we   to   suppose   tlie   ai-ttat's  from  Greece  itself,  aa  in  indicnted  in 

liuiie  to  Iiavu  becu  bo  ominent  that  tlie  story  of  Demaratus  coining  from 

tlio  peojile  of  Fregellie  liad  fintt  in-  Corinth  to  Tarquinii,  with  the  artisla 

vited   him     thither   from   his   own  Euchir  and  Eugraminus,  ''Cunning 

country.  onJ  the  Roman  Iting  ufter-  hund  "    and    "Ounning    cnrverP' 

wardH  hrouglit  him  Irom   FregellLB  The   paintings   at  Ardea   and  Oiere 

to  Rome  f     Id  this  manner  Folycrs-  mentioned  bj  Pliny  both   occnr  in 

tea   of  Samo»  sent   for   Democadea  towoa  of  PdusKian  origin  ;  and  the 

the  phyHieian  from  Atliens ;  and  the  arts  may  have  thus  been  cnltivated 

Athenians   had   invited    htm   from  to  a  c«vtun   degree  in  Italy,   even 

j¥!ginia,  where  he  hod  first  settled  before  the  beginning  of  any  commn- 

after  leaving  his  own  country,  Cro-  nioation  witli  Uroece.     But  the  vasea 

ton.     Herodotus,  III.  131.  and  other  monumenU  now  (bund  in 

But    the   question    still    returns  Etruscan  townji,  in  the  rainit  of  Tar- 

whst  is  meant    by   Etruscan   art  ?  quinii   for  inxtanee,   and  of    Vulei, 

Are  we  to  undei'atand  this  term  uf  belong   to   a  liter   period,  and   are 

the  Etruscans  properly  so  called,  the  either  actually  of  Greek  workman- 

conquerors  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelas-  lihip,  or  were  executed  bj  Etruscans 

gians,  or  of  these   Tvrrheno-Pelas-  to  whom   Greek   art   was  familiar. 

fians  themselves,   who   miiflt  have  See    M.    Bunsen's    "  Discoura,"  in 

eld  Agylla  at  least,   if  not  other  the  (>th    volume  of   the  Annals   of 

places  on   the   coast,   down   t^i  the  the  Antiquarian  Institute  uf  Rome, 

time  of  the  last  kings  of  Ilome ;  or,  p.  40.  &,q. 
asmn,   how   much  of  Efrnsc.in   art         "  Dloiiysiii?,  IV.  fil. 
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less  than  twenty  years  before  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
The  age  of  the  Greek  lieroic  poetry  wa3  long  since  - 
past ;  the  evils  of  the  iron-age,  of  that  ijnperfect  civi-  " 
lization,  when  legal  oppression  has  succeeded  to  the 
mere  violence  of  the  plunderei-  and  the  conqueror, 
had  been  bewailed  by  Hesiod  thi-ee  centuries  earlier; 
Theognis  had  mourned  over  the  sinking  importance 
of  noble  birth,  and  the  growing  influence  of  riches; 
the  old  aristocracies  had  been  overthrown  by  single 
tyrants,  and  these  again  had  every  where  yielded  to 
the  power  of  aristocracies  under  a  mitigated  form, 
which,  in  some  instances,  admitted  a  mixture  of  popu- 
lar freedom.  AIcsbus  and  Sappho  had  been  dead  for 
more  than  half  a  century ;  Simonides  was  in  the 
vigour  of  life;  and  prose  history  had  already  been  at- 
tempted by  Hecaf^us  of  Miletus.  Of  the  works  of 
these  last  indeed  only  fragments  have  descended  to  ua ; 
but  their  entire  writings,  together  with  those  of  many 
other  earlier  poets,  scattered  up  and  down  through  a 
period  of  more  than  two  hundred  years,  existed  till 
the  general  wreck  of  ancient  literature,  and  furnished 
abundant  monumenta  of  the  vigour  of  the  Greek  mind 
long  before  the  period  when  history  began  faithfully 
to  record  pai'ticular  events.  But  of  the  Roman  mind 
under  the  kings,  Cicero  knew  no  more  than  we  do. 
He  had  seen  no  works  of  that  period,  whether  of  his- 
torians or  of  poets ;  he  had  never  heard  the  name  of  a 
single  individual  whose  genius  had  made  it  famous, 
and  had  preserved  its  memorj'  together  with  his  own. 
A  certain  number  of  laws  ascribed  to  the  kings,  and 
preserved,  whether  on  tables  of  wood  or  brass  in  tho 
Capitol,  or  in  the  collection  of  the  jurist  PapiriuB, 
were  almost  the  sole  monuments  whicli  coiild  illustrate 
the  spirit  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  people.  But 
oven  these,  to  judge  from  the  few  extracts  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  must  have  been  modernized  in 
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^'vl^'  their  lan^iage;  for  the  Latin  of  a  law  ascribed  to 
■  ■■  '  Servius  Tullius  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  not  more 
ancient  in  its  forms  than  that  of  the  fifth  ceutnry  of 
Rome;  whereas  the  few  genuine  raonnments  of  the 
earliest  times,  the  Hymns  of  the  Salii,  and  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Husbandry,  Fratres  Arvales,  required 
to  be  interpreted  to  the  Romans  of  Cicero's  time  like 
ji  foreign  language;  and  of  the  Hymn  of  the  Fratrea 
Arvales  we  can  ourselves  judge,  for  it  has  been  acci- 
dentally preserved  to  our  days,  and  the  meaning  of 
nearly  half  of  It  is  only  to  be  guessed  at.  This  agrees 
with  what  Polybius  says  of  the  language  of  the  treaty 
between  Rome  and  Carthage,  concluded  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Commonwealth ;  it  was  so  unlike  the  Latin 
of  his  own  time,  the  end  of  the  sixth  and  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century  of  Rome,  that  even  those  who 
understood  it  best  found  some  things  in  it  wliich  with 
their  best  attention  they  could  scarcely  explain.  Thus, 
although  verses  were  undoubtedly  made  and  sung  in 
the  times  of  the  kings,  at  ftnierals  and  at  feasts,  in 
coramemoration  of  the  worthy  deeds  of  the  noblest  of 
the  Romansjand  although  some  of  the  actual  stories 
of  the  kings  may  perhaps  have  come  down  from  this 
source,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  ever 
written  ;  and  thus  they  were  altered  ft'om  one  gene- 
ration to  another,  nor  can  any  one  tell  at  what  time 
they  attained  to  their  present  shape.  Traces  of  a 
peiiod  much  later  than  that  of  the  kings  may  be  dis- 
cerned in  them ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  differ  from 
the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  who  thinks  that  as  we  now 
have  them  they  are  not  earlier  than  the  restoration 
of  the  city  afler  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls. 

If  this  be  so  there  rests  a  veil  not  to  be  removed, 
not  only  on  the  particular  history  of  the  early  Romans, 
but  on  that  which  we  should  much  more  desire  to 
know,  and  which  in  the  case  of  Greece  stands  forth  in 
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such  full  light,  the  nature  and  power  of  their  genius; 
what  they  thought,  what  they  hated,  and  what  they 
loved.  Yet  although  the  legends  of  the  early  Roman 
story  are  neither  historical,  nor  yet  coeval  with  the 
subjects  which  they  celebrate,  still  their  fame  is  so 
great,  and  their  beauty  and  interest  so  surpassing, 
that  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  sacrifice  them  alto- 
gether to  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  fact,  and  to  ex- 
clude them  from  the  place  which  they  have  so  long 
held  in  Roman  history.  Nor  shall  I  complain  of  my 
readers  if  they  pass  over  with  indifference  these  at- 
tempts of  mine  to  put  together  the  meagre  fragments 
of  our  knowledge,  and  to  present  them  with  an  outline 
of  the  times  of  the  kings,  at  once  incomplete  and 
without  spirit ;  while  they  read  with  eager  interest 
the  immortal  story  of  the  fall  of  Tarquinius,  and  the 
wars  with  Porsenna  and  the  Latins,  as  it  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  in  the  rich  colouring  of  the  old 
heroic  lays  of  Rome. 


o  2 


CHAPTER  VII . 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BANISHING  OP  KING  TARQITINIUS  AND 
HIS  HOUSE,  AND  OF  THEIR  ATTEMPTS  TO  GET  THEM- 
SELVES   BROUGHT   BACK   AGAIN. 


**  Vis  et  Tarquinios  reges,  animamque  superbam 
Ultoris  Bruti,  fascesque  videre  receptos  ?  " 

ViHOiL»  Mn.  VI. 


^vn!"'  While  king  Tarquinius  was  at  the  height  of  his  great- 
H^kl^  ness,  it  chanced  upon  a  time,  that  from  the  altar  *  in 
Jffi-igh^by  *^®  court  of  his  palace  there  crawled  out  a  snake, 
his'S?i£i*"  which  devoured  the  offerings  laid  on  the  altar.  So 
hi"wM  w*i^h  ^^^  ^^^g  thought  it  not  enough  to  consult  the  sooth - 
Lucius  Bru-  savcrs  of  the  Etruscans  whom  he  had  with  him,  but 

tuB  to  con-  •'  ,  ' 

suit  the       ho  sent  two  of  his  own  sons  to  Delphi,  to  ask  counsel 

oracle  of  .  '■ 

Delphi.  of  the  oracle  of  the  Greeks;  for  the  oracle  of  Delphi^ 
was  famous  in  all  lands.  So  his  sons  Titus  and  Aruns 
went  to  Delphi,  and  they  took  with  them  their  cousin 
Lucius  Junius,  whom  men  called  Brutus,  that  is,  the 
Dullard;  for  he  seemed  to  be  wholly  without  wit,  and 
he  would  eat  wild  figs  with  honey'.     This  Lucius 

*  Ovid,  Fasti,  II.  711.  were  Tyrrhenians,  or    Pelasgians ; 
Ecce,   nefas  visu,   mcdiis    altaribus    and  there  was  a  snfficient  mixture 

anguis  of   the  same  race    in  the   Roman 

Exit,  et  extinctis  ignibus  exta  rapit.  people,  to  give  them  a  natural  eon- 

*  Livy,  I.  66,  maxime  inclitum  in  ncxion  with  the  religion  of  Greece, 
terris  oraculum.  The  story  of  the  '  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  cotem- 
last  of  the  Roman  kings  sending  to  porary  with  Cato,  the  censor,  quoted 
consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  is  in  by  Macrobius,  Saturnalia,  II.  16. 
itself  nothing  improbable.  AVe  read  Grossnlos  ex  melle  edebat.  "  Ex 
of  the  AgyllsBans  of  Agylla  or  Ctere  melle,"  dipping  them  inU)  honey, 
doing  the  same  thing  at  an  earlier  and  eating  them  when  just  taken 
period.     Herodotus,  1.  167.     These  out  of  it,  i,e.  with  the  honey  clinging' 
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was  not  really  dull,  but  very  subtle;  and  it  was  for  ' 
I'ear  of  his  uncle's  cruelty,  that  he  maile  himself  as  "- 
one  without  sense  ;  for  he  was  very  rich,  and  he  feared 
lest  king  Tarquinius  should  kill  him  for  the  sake  of 
his  inheritance.  So  when  he  went  to  Delphi  he 
CMTied  with  him  a  staff  of  horn,  and  the  staff  was 
hollow,  and  it  was  filled  within  with  gold,  and  he  gave 
the  staff  to  the  oracle*  as  a  likeness  of  himself;  for 
though  he  seemed  dull, and  of  no  account  to  look  upon, 
yet  he  had  a  golden  wit  within.  ^Vhen  the  three 
young  men  had  performed  the  king's  bidding,  they 
asked  the  oracle  for  themselves,  and  they  said,  "  O 
Lord  Apollo,  tell  us,  which  of  us  shall  be  king  in 
Rome?"  Then  there  came  a  voice  from  the  sanc- 
tuary and  said,  "  Whichever  of  you  shall  first  kiss  his 
mother."  So  the  sons  of  Tarquinius  agreed  to  draw 
lots  between  themselves,  which  of  them  should  first 
kiss  their  mother,  when  they  should  have  retiu-ned  to 
Romo;  and  they  said  they  would  keep  the  oracle 
secret  from  their  brother  Sextus,  lest  he  should  be 
king  rather  than  they.  But  Lucius  understood  the 
mind  of  the  oracle  better;  so  as  they  all  went  down 
from  the  temple,  he  stumbled  as  if  by  chance,  and  fell 
with  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  kissed  the  earth  ;  for 
he  said,  "  The  earth  is  the  true  mother  of  us  all." 

Now  when  they  came  back  to  Rome,  king  Tar-  ^ 
quinius  was  at  war  with  the  people  of  Ardea' :  and  as  ^; 
the  city  was  strong,  his  army  lay  a  long  while  before  p' 
it,  till  it  should  be  forced  to  yield  through  famine. "" 

ilII  about  tijem.     Couipare  PUiitun,  *  Per   ambnges   effigieai    higcnii 

Meru.  1.  2.  2S.    "  ResiQain  ei  inelie  aui.    Livy,  I.  S6. 

(l><Tr<rat«,"   wlicre   the   nenae  of  tlio  *  Liv;,  I.  67.     This  is  cue  of  tUo 

preposition   i^an    hardly   be   diBtin-  inuongni'itios  of  the  story,     Ardeii, 

puishodftum  tlinliif "  cum."  GrOBBi  iu  the  first  year  of  the  Cummuii- 

Knd  enMBiQli  are  imperfi^t  and  iui.  wealth,  is  mentioned  at  uiie  of  the 

rip*  fiij«i  either  those  of  the  wild  dependent  ullie«  of  Rome.     See  Ihe 

fig    which    never   coma   to   perfeo.  fainouH    treaty   with    Cailhage,    u 

tioii,  or  Ihe  yoimg  fruit  of  the  cul.  given  by  PotybiuB,  III.  23. 
liv4ted  fig,  g:itherrd  befoie  its  time. 
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*^J?,^^*  So  tHe  Romans  had  leisure  for  feasting  and  for  divei 
rtdTm^  ing  themselves :  and  once  Titus  and  Ai'uns '  were 
LifcittmBu^^PP'"?  with  their  brother  Sextos,  and  their  cousin 
wonwi.^  Tarquinius  of  Collatia  was  supping  with  them.  And 
they  disputed  about  their  wives,  whose  wife  of  them 
all  was  the  worthiest  ladj.  Then  said  Tarquinius  of 
Collatia,  "  Let  us  go,  and  see  with  our  own  eyes  what 
our  wives  are  doing,  so  shall  we  know  which  is  the 
worthiest."  Upon  this  they  all  mounted  their  horses, 
and  rode  first  to  Rome ;  and  there  they  found  the 
wives  of  Titus,  and  of  Anms,  and  of  Sextns,  feasting 
and  making  merry.  They  then  rode  on  to  CoUatia, 
and  it  was  lata  in  the  night,  but  they  found  Lucretia, 
the  wife  of  Tarquinius  of  Collatia,  neither  feasting, 
nor  yet  sleeping,  but  she  was  sitting  with  all  her 
handmaids  around  her,  and  all  were  working  at  the 
loom.  So  when  they  saw  this,  they  all  said,  "Lucretia 
is  the  worthiest  lady."  And  she  entertained  h< 
husband  and  his  kinsmen,  and  after  that  they  rot 
back  to  the  camp  before  Ardea. 
Of  iiie  But  a  spirit  of  wicked  passion'  seized  upon  Sextus, 

nfSMtm     and  a  few  days  afterwards  he  went  alone  to  Collatia, 
qaimi        and  Lucretia  received  liim  hospitably,  for  he  was  her 
husband's  kinsman.     At  midnight  he  arose  and  went 
to  her  chamber,  and  he  said  that  if  she  yielded  not  to 
him,  he  would  slay  her  and  one  of  her  slaves  with 
her,  and  would  say  to  her  husband  that  he  had  slain 
her  in  her  adultery.     So  when  Sextus  had  accom- 
plished his  wicked  purpose,  he  went  back  again  to  the 
camp. 
How  i,titre.      Then  Lucretia '  sent  in  haste  to  Rome,  to  pray  that 
loid  ihf       her  father  Spurius  Lucretius  would  come  to  her :  and 
she  sent  to  Ardea  to  summon  her  husband.     Hi 
father  brought  aJong  with  him  Publius  Valerius, 

"■'•  ■  Livy,  1. 57.  •  Uyy.  1. 68. 


'lia.       _ 
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her  Iiusbjvnd  brought  with  him  Lucius  Jimiug,  whom 
men  ca)l  Brutus.  When  they  arrived,  they  asked 
earnestly,  "  Is  all  well  ?"  Then  she  told  them  of  the 
wicked  deed  of  Sextus,  and  she  said,  "  If  ye  be  men, 
avenge  it."  And  they  all  swore  to  her,  that  they 
would  avenge  it.  Then  sho  said  again,  "  I  am  not 
guilty;  yet  must  I  too  share  in  tbepiuiislimentof  this 
deed,  lest  any  should  think  that  they  may  be  false  to 
thoir  husbands  and  live."  And  she  drew  a  knife 
from  her  bosom,  and  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart. 

At  that  sight"  her  husband  and  her  father  cried  "«« '■" 
aloud  ;  but  Lucius  drew  the  knife  from  the  wound,  i'"  *"«•"" 
and  held  it  up,  and  said,  "  By  this  blood  I  swear,  that  Ri-ium  «. 
I  will  visit  this  deed  upon  king  Tarquinius,  and  all  pcnpie  t-. 
his  accursed  race ;  neither  shall  any  man  hereafter  be  Lmg  Tm- 
king  in  Home,  lest  he  do  the  like  wickedness."  And  Hi'.'iw.U'." 
he  gave  the  knife  to  her  husband,  and  to  her  father, 
and  to  Pubhus  Valerius.  They  marvelled  to  hear 
such  words  from  him  whom  men  called  dull ;  but  they 
swore  also,  and  they  took  up  tho  body  of  Lucretia, 
and  carried  it  down  into  tho  forum ;  and  they  said, 
"  Behold  the  deeds  of  the  wicked  family  of  Tar- 
quinius." All  the  people  of  Collatia  were  moved, 
and  the  men  took  up  arms,  and  they  set  a  guard  at 
the  gates,  that  none  might  go  out  to  carry  the  tidings 
to  Tarquinius,  and  they  followed  Lucius  to  Rome. 
There,  too,  all  the  people  came  together,  and  the  crier 
summoned  them  to  assemble  before  the  tribune  of  the 
Celeres,  for  Lucius  held  that  office '".     And  Lucius 

'  Livj,  I.  59.  inous  with  Gravis ;  tlii«  would  bliow 

"  The  tribuue  of  tho  Culcres  woe  a.  imuneiion  belwoen  tlit'  word  snd 

to  the  king,  what  the  masU-r  of  tho  the  Greek  ffapit.     It  is  vpry  poBsi- 

bone  was  ftfWrwonU  to  thii  dictator,  ble  that  it«  ewlr  si^ificaiion,  a>  a 

It  i«  hnrdl}'  nouvwary  to  point  out  cuj^nomcn,  mny  haVR  difTered   very 

the  «nniVMn>nce  of  the  «l«ry,  in  re-  little  from  thut  nl'  SpveriiB.     When 

nrMentins  Bniliis,  though  a  reputed  the  sigiiilicalinii  of  "didriew"  came 

idiut,  frt  invested  with  siusbviini-  tn  be  iditc  eontirmed,  tin' 


BnltuB 


.1  oKev.      Fiwtiw  I 
1  oil  Lnliii,  wai 


the  fact  of  i 


a  he 
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*"*^'  spoke  to  them  of  all  the  tyranny  of  Tarquinius  antl ' 
^  his  sons,  and  of  the  wicked  deed  of  Sextus.  And  the 
people  in  their  curiae  took  back  from  Tarquinius  the 
sovereign  power,  which  they  had  given  him,  and  they 
banished  him  and  all  his  family.  Then  the  yoimger 
men  followed  Lucius  to  Ardea,  to  win  over  the  army 
there  to  join  them ;  and  tlie  city  was  lefl  in  the  charge 
of  Spm'ius  Lucretius.  But  the  wicked  Tullia  fled  in 
haste  from  her  house,  and  all,  both  men  and  women, 
cursed  her  as  she  passed,  and  prayed  that  the  furies  of 
her  father's  blood  might  visit  her  with  vengeance. 

Meanwhile  "  king  Tarfjuinina  set  out  with  speed  to 
llome  to  put  down  the  tumult.  But  Lucius  turned 
JiSTowiiq  aside  from  the  road,  that  he  might  not  meet  him,  and 
came  to  the  camp  ;  and  the  soldiers  joyfully  received 
him,  and  they  drove  out  the  sons  of  Tarquinius.  King 
Tarquinius  came  to  Rome,  but  the  gates  were  shut, 
and  they  declared  to  him,  from  the  walls,  the  sentence 
of  banishment  which  had  been  passed  against  him  and 
his  family.  So  he  yielded  to  his  fortune,  and  went  to 
live  at  Cffire  with  his  sons  Titiis  and  Aruns.  His 
other  son,  Sextus  ",  went  to  Gabii,  and  the  people 
there,  remembering  how  he  had  betrayed  them  to  his 
father,  slew  him.  Then  the  army  left  the  camp  before 
Ardea,  and  went  back  to  Rome.  And  all  men  said, 
"Letua  follow  the  good  laws  of  the  good  kingServius; 
and  let  us  meet  in  our  centm-ies,  according  as  ho 
directed  '*,  and  let  us  choose  two  men  year  by  year  to 
govern  us,  instead  of  a  king."  Then  the  people  met 
in  their  centuries  in  the  field  of  Mars,  and  they 
chose  two  men  to  rule  over  them,  Lucius  Junius, 

wise  &  man  being  culled  by  such  a  bnve  Kmierallv  fullowed  Livy,  as  Uic 

Mine.  writer  of  the  best  taste  aod'likel.y  to 

"  lAvj.  I.  60.  give   tbe  oldest  and   most  poetical 

"  livj,  I.  60.     DiQiijBiuB  makes  venion  of  Ihera. 
8extua  live  till  the  battleb;  the  litbc         "  ConBiilcs    iiidc  cotniliis   reiilii- 

RtplloH,  ftiid  describes  him  as  killed  riatis — ex  conmientariis  6er.  TuUli 

there.      \VLen  the  nturie?  differ,    I  creati  Biiiit.     hhy,  1.  60, 
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whom  men  called  Brutus,  and  Lucius  Tarquinius  of    '^"ii.''* 
Collatia.  '  ' 

But  the  people  '•  were  afraid  of  Lucius  Tarquinius  T.°™ukiiS'. 
for  his  name's  sake,  for  it  seemed  as  though  a  Tar-  J.f'i.uJ'/^'Si 
qiiinius  were  still  king  over  them.     So  they  prayed  *" 
him  to  depart  from  Rome,  and  he  went  and  took  all  ^ 
his  goods  with  him,  and  settled  himself  at  Lavinium. 
Then  the  senate  and  the  people  decreed  that  all  the 
house    of  the  Tarquinii    should  be  banished,  even 
though  they  were  not  of  the  king's  family.     And  the 
people  met  again  in  their  centuries,  and  chose  Publius 
Valerius  to  rule  over  them  together  with  Brutus,  in 
the  room  of  Lucius  Tarquinius  of  Collatia. 

Now  at  this  time  '*  many  of  the  laws  of  the  good  th. 
king  Serviua  were  restored,  which  Tarquinius  the  kin 
tyrant  had  overthrown.  For  the  coraraona  again 
chose  their  own  judges,  to  try  all  causes  between  a 
man  and  his  neighbour;  and  they  had  again  their 
meetings  and  their  sacrifices  in  the  city  and  in  the 
countiy,  every  man  in  his  own  tribe  and  in  his  own 
district.  And  lest  there  should  seem  to  be  two  kings 
instead  of  one,  it  was  ordered  that  ono  only  of  the 
two  should  bear  rule  at  one  time,  and  that  the  lictors 
with  their  rods  and  axes  should  walk  before  him 
alone.  And  the  two  were  to  bear  rule  month  by 
month. 

Then  king  Tarquinius  "  sent  to  Rome,  to  ask  for  nnwrwi. 
all  the  goods  that  had  belonged  to  him ;  and  the  HnnmnB 
senate  after  a  while  decreed  that  tlie  goods  should  be  tiJngwii 
given  back.     But  those  whom  he  had  sent  to  Rome  qumin" 
to  ask  for  his  goods,  had  meetings  with  many  young 
men  of  noble  birth,  and  a  plot  was  laid  to  bring  back 
king  Tarquinius.     So  the  young  raeu  wrote  letters  to 
Tarquinius,  pledging  to  him  their  faith,  and  among 
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■  thera  were  Titus  and  Tiberius,  the  sons  of  BruM 
"*  But  a  slave  happened  to  overhear  them  Ulking  to- 
gether, and  when  he  kiiew  that  the  letters  were  to  be 
given  to  the  messengers  of  Tarqulniiis,  he  went  and 
told  all  that  he  had  heard  to  Brutus  and  to  Publius 
Valerius.  Then  they  came  and  seized  the  young  men 
and  then-  letters,  and  so  the  plot  was  broken  up. 
"•  After  this  there  was  a  strange  and  i)iteous  eight  to 
"1  behold,  Brutus  and  Publius  "  sat  on  their  judgment- 
seats  in  the  forura,  and  the  young  men  were  braught 
before  them.  Then  Brutus  bade  the  lictoi-a  to  bind 
his  own  two  sons,  Titus  and  Tiberius,  together  with 
the  others,  and  to  scourge  them  with  rods,  according 
to  the  law.  And  after  they  had  been  scourged,  the 
lictors  struck  off  their  heads  with  their  axes,  before 
the  eyes  of  their  father ;  and  Brutus  neither  stii'i-ed 
from  his  seat,  nor  turned  away  his  eyes  ft-om  the  eight, 
yet  men  saw  as  they  looked  on  him  that  his  heart  was 
gi'ieving  inwardly  "  over  his  children.  Then  they 
mai-velled  at  him,  because  he  had  loved  justice  more 
than  his  own  blood,  and  had  not  spared  his  own 
children  when  they  had  been  false  to  their  country, 
and  had  offended  against  the  law. 

Wlien  '"  king  Tarquinius  foimd  that  the  plot  was 
broken  up,  he  persuaded  the  people  of  Veii  and  the 
people  of  Tarquinii,  cities  of  the  Etruscans,  to  try  to 
bring  him  back  to  Rome  by  force  of  arms.  So  they 
aasemblodtheirarmies,  and  Tarquinius  led  them  within 
the  Roman  border.  Bnitus  and  Publius  led  the  Ro- 
mans out  to  meet  them,  and  it  chanced  that  Brutus, 
with  the  Roman  horsemen,  and  Anms  the  son  of 
king  Tarquinius,  with  the  Etruscan  horse,  met  each 
other  in  advance  of  the  main  battles.     Aruns,  seei 
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Brutus  in  his  kingly  robe,  and  with  the  Hctors  of  a  '"i^''' 
king  around  him,  levelled  hia  spear,  and  spurred  his  ' — ■■ — ' 
horse  against  him.  Brutus  met  him,  and  each  ran  bis 
spear  through  the  body  of  the  other,  and  they  both 
fell  dead.  Then  the  horsemen  on  both  parts  fought, 
and  afterwards  the  main  battles,  and  the  Veientians 
were  beaten,  but  the  Tarquinians  beat  the  Romans, 
and  the  battle  was  neither  won  nor  lost;  but  in  the 
night  there  came  a  voice  out  of  the  wood  that  was 
hard  by,  and  it  said,  "  One  man  more'"  has  fallen  on 
the  pai't  of  the  Etruscans  than  on  the  part  of  the  Bo- 
mans  ;  the  Romans  are  to  conquer  in  the  war."  At 
this  the  Etruacanswore  afraid,  and  believing  the  voice, 
they  immediately  marched  home  to  their  own  country, 
while  the  Romans  took  up  Brutus,  and  carried  him 
home  and  bui-ied  him ;  and  Publius  made  an  oration 
in  his  praise,  and  all  the  matrons  of  Rome  mourned 
for  him  for  a  whole  year,  because  he  had  avenged 
Lucretia  well. 

When  Brutus  was  dead  ",  Publius  mled  over  the  Ho<rp»fc. 
people  himself;  and  he  began  to  build  a  great  audw^suV'""' 
strong  house  on  the  top  of  the  hiU  Volia,  which  looks  Th^'pcnpf,, 
down  upon  the  forum  ".     This  made  the  people  say,  "v^j^"' '" 
"Publius  wants  to  become  a  king,  and  is  building  a'"'""^"- 
house  in  a  strong  place,  as  if  for  a  citadel  where  ho 
may  live  with  his  guards,  and  oppress  us."     But  ho 
called  the  people  together,  and  when  he  went  down  to 
them,  the  lictors  who  walked  before  him  lowered  the 
rods  and  the  axes  which  they  bore,  to  show  that  he 
owned  the  people  to  be  greater  than  himself.     He 
complained  that  they  bad  mistrusted  him,  and  he  said 
that  he  would  not  build  his  house  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  Velia,  but  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  his  house 
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slioulil  bo  no  stronghold.     And  he  called  on  them 
'  make  a  law  ",  tliat  whoever  should  try  to  make  hi 
self  king  should  be  accursed,  and  whosoever  wo 
might  slay  him.    Also,  that  if  a  magistrate  were  go 
to  scourge  or  kill  any  citizen,  he  might  cairy  his  caus 
before  the  people,  and  they  should  judge  him. 
those  laws  were  passed,  all  men  said,  *'  Publius  is  a 
lover  of  the  people,  and  seeks  their  good  : "  and  he  was 
called  Poplicola,  which  means,  "  the  people's  friend," 
from  that  day  forward. 

Then  Publius  called  the  people  together'*  in  tbei 
centuries,  and  they  chose  Spurius  Lucretius,  the  father 
of  Lucretia,  to  be  their  magistrate  for  the  year  in  the 
room  of  Brutus.     But  he  was  an  old  man,  and  his 
strength  was  so  much  gone,  that  after  a  few  dayi 
died.   They  then  chose  in  his  room  Marcus  Horatius  "; 
Now  Publius  and  Marcus  cast  lots  which  shouh 
dedicate   the  temple  to  Jupiter  on  the  hill  of  th< 
Capitol,  which  king  Tarquinius  had  built ;  and  thi 
■  lot  fell  to  Marcus,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  fiiends 
of  Publius '".     So  when  Marcus  was  going  to  begin 
the  dedication,  and  had  his  hand  on  the  door-post  of 
the  temple,  and  was  speaking  the  set  words  of  prayer^ 
there  came  a  man  running  to  tell  him  that  his  son  wi 
dead.     But  he  said,  "Then  let  them  carry  him  outai 
bury  him  ;"  and  he  neither  wept  nor  lamented,  for  t 
words  of  lamentation  ought  not  to  be  spoken  wheaj 
men  are  praying  to  the  blessed  gods,  and  dedicatingj 
a  temple  to  their  honour.     So  Marcus  honoured  th( 
gods  above  his  son,  and  dedicated  the  temple  on  thi 
hill  of  the  Capitol ;  and  his  name  was  recorded  on] 
the  front  of  the  temple. 

But  when  king  Tartiuinius  found  tluit  the  Veientiani 
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and  Tarquinians  were  not  able  to  restore  him  to  his 
kingdom,  he  went  to  Clusium",  a  city  in  the  farthest 
part  of  Etniria,  beyond  the  Ciminian  forest,  and  be- 
sought Lars  Porsemia",  the  king  of  CUisium,  to  aid 
him.  (So  Porsenna  raised  a  great  army,  and  marched 
against  Rome,  and  attacked  the  Romans  on  the  hill 
Janiculum,  the  hill  on  the  outside  of  the  city  beyond 
the  Tiber ;  and  he  drove  them  down  from  the  hill  into 
the  city.  There  was  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  Tiber 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  the  Etruscans  followed 
close  upon  the  Romans  to  win  the  bridge,  but  a  single 
man, named  HoratiusCocles,  stood  fastupon  the  bridge 
and  faced  the  Etruscans'*;  two  others  then  resolved  "f 
tostay  with  him.Spurius  Lartiusand  Titus  Herminius ; 
and  these  three  men  stopped  the  Etruscana,  while  the 
Romans,  who  had  fled  over  the  river,  were  busy  incut- 
ting  away  the  biidge. ',  When  it  was  nearly  all  cut  away, 
Horatius  made  his  two  companions  leave  him, and  pass 
over  the  bridge  into  the  city.  Then  he  stood  alone 
on  the  bridge,  and  defied  all  the  army  of  the  Etrus- 
cans ;  and  they  showered  their  javehns  upon  him,  and 
he  caught  them  on  his  shield,  and  stood  yet  unhurt. 
But  just  as  they  were  rushing  on  him,  to  drive  him 
from  his  post  by  main  force,  the  last  beams  of  the 
bridge  were  cut  away,  and  it  all  fell  with  a  mighty 
crash  into  the  river;  and  while  the  Etruscans  won- 
dered, and  stopped  in  their  course,  Horatius  turned 
and  prayed  to  the  god  of  the  river,  "  0  father""  Tiber, 
I  pray  thee  to  recei\'e  these  arms,  and  me  who  bear' 
them,  and  to  let  thy  waters  befriend  and  save  me."r 
Then  he  leapt  into  the  river;  and  though  the  darts 
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full  thick  around  him,  yet  they  did  not  hit  him,  and  he 
"*  Bwam  across  to  the  city  safe  and  sound".  For  this 
the  Romans  set  up  his  statue  in  the  comitiuni,  and 
gave  him  as  much  land  as  he  could  drive  the  plough 
round  in  the  space  of  a  whole  day. 
>  But  the  Etruscans  still  lay  before  the  city,  and  the 
Romans  suffered  much  from  hunger.  Then  a  young 
man  of  noble  blood,  Caius  Mucius^*  by  name,  went  to 
the  senate,  and  offered  to  go  to  the  camp  of  the 
'"  Etruscans,  and  to  slay  king  Porsenna.  So  be  crossed 
the  river,  and  made  his  way  iuto  the  camp,  and  there 
be  saw  a  man  sitting  on  a  high  place,  and  wearing  a 
scarlet  robe,  and  many  coming  and  going  about  him; 
and,8aying  to  himself,  "  This  must  be  king  Porsenna," 
he  went  up  to  his  seat  amidst  the  crowd,  and  when  he 
came  near  to  the  man  be  drew  a  dagger  from  under 
his  garment,  and  stabbed  him.  But  it  was  the  king's 
scribe  whom  he  bad  slain,  who  was  the  king's  chief 
officer ;  so  he  was  seized  and  brought  before  the  king, 
and  the  guards  threatened"  him  with  sharp  torments, 
unless  he  would  answer  all  their  questions.  But  be 
said,  "  See  now,  how  little  I  care  for  your  toi-meuts;" 
and  be  thrust  his  right  hand  into  tbe  fire  tliat  was 
burning  there  on  tbo  altar,  and  ho  did  not  move  it  till 
it  was  quite  consumed.  Then  king  Porsenna  marvelled 
at  bis  courage,  and  said,  "  Go  thy  way,  for  thou  bast 
harmed  thyself  more  than  me;  and  thou  art  a  brave 
man,  and  I  send  thee  back  to  Rome  unhurt  and  free." 
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But  Caius  answered,  "  For  this  thou  shalt  get  more 
of  my  secret  thau  tby  tortures  could  have  forced  from 
nie.  Three  Lundred  noble  youths  of  Rome  have  bound 
themselves  by  oath  to  take  thy  life.  Mine  was  the 
first  adventure;  but  the  others  will  each  in  his  turn 
lie  in  wait  for  thee.  I  warn  thee  therefore  to  look  to 
thyself  well."  Then  Caius  was  let  go,  and  went  back 
again  into  the  city. 

But  king  Porsenna  was  greatly  moved",  and  made 
the  Romans  offers  of  peace,  to  whicli  they  listened 
gladly,  and  gave  up  the  land  beyond  the  Tiber  which 
had  been  won  in  former  times  from  the  Veientians; 
and  he  gave  back  to  them  the  hill  Janiculum.  Besides 
this  the  Romans  gave  hostages  to  the  king,  ten  youtlis 
and  t«n  maidens,  children  of  noble  fathers,  as  a  pledge 
that  they  would  truly  keep  the  peace  which  they  ha*l 
made.  IBut  it  chanced  as  the  camp  of  the  Etruscans 
was  near  the  Tiber,  that  Clcelia,  one  of  the  maidens, 
escaped  with  her  fellows  and  fled  to  the  brink  of  the 
river,  and  as  the  Etruscans  pursued  them,  Clceha 
spoke  to  the  other  maidens,  and  persuaded  them,  and 
they  rushed  all  into  the  water,  and  swam  across  the 
river,  and  got  safely  over.(  At  this  king  Porsenna 
marvelled  more  than  ever,  and  when  the  Romans 
sent  back  Cloelia  and  her  fellows  to  him,  for  they  kept 
their  faith  ti-uly,  he  bade  her  go  home  free,  and  he 
gave  her  some  of  the  youths  also  who  were  hostages,  to 
choose  whom  she  would ;  and  she  chose  those  who  were 
of  tenderest  age,  and  king  Porsenna  set  them  free. 
Then  the  Romans  gave  lands  to  Caius,  and  set  up  a 
statue  of  Cloelia  in  tlie  highest  part  of  the  Sacred  Way; 
and  king  Porsenna  led  away  his  army  home  in  peace. 
After  this  king  Porsenna"  made  war  against  the 
Latins,  and  his  army  was  beaten,  and  fled  to  Rome ; 
and  the  Romans  received  them  kindly,  and  took  care 
"  Livj-.  II.  13.  »  Livj.  11.14.,  10, 
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homzr^M  aO  tiMr  rest  o^  tikeir  hostages  wLcrm  be  lu^ 
Jttill  vtlb  kiss,  and  ako  the  laoid  wlaeh  tber  had  won 
fr>j«Ei  th&  VeieDtians.  So  Tarquiiniis,  seeing  that  there 
waci  no  ]iM>rer  hope  of  aid  from  king  Por^nna,  left 
Cfauiinm  and  went  to  Tojcolam  of  the  Latins,  for 
MamiHuii  Oetarin.?,  the  chief  of  the  Tnscolans,  had 
married  hiji  daughter,  and  he  hoped  that  the  Latins 
wonld  re!9tare  him  to  Rome,  for  their  cities  were  manv, 
and  when  he  had  been  king  he  had  &Toiired  t^m 
rather  than  the  Romans^ 
Vi^JT  80  after  a  time  thirty  cities  of  the  Latins  joined 
ifiwiii  mi  together  and  made  Octayios  MamiKns  thdr  general, 
yri»iwwr»r  and  declared  war  against  the  Romans.  Now  Publius 
Valerius  was  dead,  and  the  Romans  so  loved  and 
honoured  him  that  they  buried  him  within  the  city^, 
near  the  hill  Velia,  and  all  the  matrons  of  Rome  had 
mourned  for  him  for  a  whole  year :  also  because  the 
Romans''  had  the  Sabines  for  their  enemies  as  well  as 
the  Latins,  they  had  made  one  man  to  be  their  ruler 
for  a  time  instead  of  two;  and  he  was  called  the  Master 
of  the  people,  or  the  commander,  and  he  had  all  the 
power  which  the  kings  of  Rome  had  in  times  past. 
Ho  AuluB  Postumius  was  appointed  Master  of  the 
people  at  this  time,  and  Titus  -ffibutius  was  the  chief 
or  Master  of  the  horsemen ;  and  they  led  out  the 
whole  force  of  the  Romans,  and  met  the  Latins  by 
the  lake  Regillus,  in  the  country  of  Tusculum :  and 
Tarquinius  himself  was  with  the  army  of  the  Latins, 
and  his  son  and  all  the  houses  of  the  Tarquinii ;  for 
this  was  their  last  hope,  and  fate  was  now  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Romans  should  be  ruled  over  by  king 
TarquiniuSi  or  whether  they  should  be  free  for  ever. 

••  Plutarch  in  Piiblicola,  23.     Livy,  II.  16. 
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There  were  many  Romans  wlio  had  niiimed  Latin    ^ 
wives",  and  many  Latins  who  had   married  wives  j|;; 
from  among  the  Romans.     So  before  the  war  began,  ^^l 
it  was  resolved  that  the  women  on  both  sides  might  '"■"^^'l 
leave  their  husbands  if  they  chose,  and  take  their  '""'"^ ' 
virgin  daughters  with  them,  and  return  to  their  own  "  ^' 
country.     And  all  the  Latin  women,  except  two,  re- 
mained in  Rome  with  their  husbands  :  but  the  Roman 
women  loved  Rome  more  than  their  husbands,  and 
took  their  young  daughters  with  them,  and  came 
home  to  the  houses  of  their  fathers. 

Then  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  joined  battle  byofihetrwi 
the  lake  Regillus''.  There  might  you  see  king  Tar-  thsUk/ 
quinius,  though  far  advanced  in  years,  yet  mounted  '^'  "' 
on  his  horse  and  bearing  his  lance  in  bis  hand,  as  h 

bravely  as  though  he  were  still  young.  There  was  ^| 
his  son  Tarquinius,  leading  on  to  battle  all  the  band  ^| 
of  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii,  whom  the  Romans  had  H 

banished  for  their  names'  sake,  and  who  thought  it  a  H 

proud  thing  to  win  back  their  country  by  their  swords,  H 

and  to  become  again  the  royal  house,  to  give  a  king  H 
to  the  Romans.  There  was  Octavius  Mamilius,  of  H 
Tusculum,  the  leader  of  all  the  Latins,  who  said,  that  H 
he  would  make  Tarquinius  his  father  king  once  more  H 
in  Rome,  and  the  Romans  should  help  the  Latins  in  H 

all  their  wars,  and  Tusculum  should  be  the  greatest  of  ^| 
all  the  cities  whose  people  went  up  together  to  sacri-  ^| 
fice  to  Jupiter  of  the  Latins,  at  his  temple  on  the  H 
high  top  of  the  mountain  of  Alba.  And  on  the  side  H 
of  the  Romans  might  be  seen  Aulus  Postumius,  the  H 

Master  of  the  people,  and  Titus  ^butius,  the  Master  H 
of  the  horsemen.     There  also  was  Titus  Herrainius,  H 

who  had  fought  on  the  bridge  by  the  side  of  Horatius  H 
Codes,  on  the  day  when  they  saved  Rome  from  king  H 

Porsenna.     There  was  Marcus  Valerius,  the  brother         H 

»  DioTiypim,  VI.  1.  »•  I.irj.  11,  19.  ^H 
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of  Publius,  who  said  he  would  finish  by  the  lake  B.e- 
'  giUua"  the  glorious  work  which  Pabliua  had  begun  in 
Roraej  for  Publius  had  driven  out  Tarquinius  and 
his  house,  and  had  made  them  live  as  banished  men, 
and  now  they  should  lose  their  hves  as  they  had  lost 
their  country.  So  at  the  first  onset  king  Tarquinius 
levelled  his  lance,  and  rode  against  Aulus;  and  on 
the  left  of  the  battle,  Titus  ^butius  spurred  his  horse 
against  Octavius  Mamilius.  But  king  Tarquinius, 
before  he  reached  Aulus,  received  a  wound  into  hia 
side,  and  his  followers  gathered  around  him,  and  bore 
him  out  of  the  battle.  And  Titus  and  Octavius  met 
lance  to  lance,  aud  Titua  struck  Octavius  on  tiie 
breast,  and  Octavius  ran  his  lanco  through  the  arm  of 
Titus.  So  Titus  withdrew  from  the  battle,  for  his 
arm  could  no  longer  wield  its  weapon;  but  Octavius 
heeded  not  his  hurt,  but  when  he  saw  his  Latins  giv- 
ing ground,  he  called  to  the  banished  Romans  of  the 
house  of  the  Tarquinii,  and  sent  them  into  the  thick 
of  the  fight.  On  they  rushed  so  fiercely  that  neither 
man  nor  horse  could  stand  before  them ;  for  they 
thought  how  they  had  been  driven  from  their  country, 
and  spoiled  of  their  goods,  and  they  said  that  they 
would  win  back  both  tliat  day  through  the  blood  of 
their  enemies. 

Then  Marcus  Valerius,  the  brother  of  Pubhus, 
levelled  his  lance  and  rode  fiercely  against  Titus  Tar- 
i,«  quinius,  who  was  tho  leader  of  the  band  of  the  Tar- 
quinii. But  Titus  drew  back,  and  sheltered  himself 
""  amidst  his  band ;  and  Marcus  rode  after  him  in  hia 
fury,  and  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  a 
Latin  ran  his  lance  into  his  side,  as  he  was  rushing 
on;  but  Ms  horse  stayed  not  in  his  career,  till  Marcus 
dropped  from  him  dead  upon  the  ground.     Then  the 

"  DomeatiiA  Ftiam  gloril  iiMen-     reges  erant,  ejuBdem  interiecti  fo- 
miM,  ut   cujuB   fkroiliB!  dei'Us   ejeoti     rent.     Iiivy,  II.  20. 
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Romans  feared  yet  more,  and  the  Tarqumii  charged  f'tfd^P- 
yet  more  vehemently,  till  Aulus,  the  leader  of  the  "" 
Bomans,  rode  up  with  hia  own  chosen  baud ;  and  he 
bade  them  level  their  lances,  and  slay  all  whose  faces 
were  towards  tliem,  whether  they  were  friends  or 
foes.  So  the  Romans  turned  from  their  flight,  and 
Aulus  and  his  chosen  band  fell  upon  the  Tarquiuii ; 
and  Aulus  prayed,  and  vowed  that  he  would  raise  a 
temple  to  Castor  and  to  Pollux",  the  twin  heroes,  if 
they  would  aid  him  to  win  the  battle;  and  he  pro- 
mised to  his  soldiers  that  the  two  who  should  be  the 
first  to  break  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy  should  re- 
ceive a  rich  reward.  When  behold  there  rode  two 
horsemen  at  the  head  of  his  chosen  band",  and  they 
were  taller  and  fairer  than  after  the  stature  and 
beauty  of  men,  and  they  were  in  the  first  bloom  of 
youth,  and  their  horses  were  white  as  snow.  Then 
there  was  a  fierce  battle,  when  Octavius,  the  leader  of 
the  Latins,  came  up  with  aid  to  rescue  the  Tarquiuii; 
for  Titus  Herminius  rode  against  him,  and  ran  his 
spear  through  his  body,  and  slew  him  at  one  blow  ; 
but  as  he  was  spoiHng  him  of  his  arras,  he  himself 
was  struck  by  a  javehn,  and  he  was  borne  out  of  the 
fight  and  died.  And  the  two  horsemen  on  white 
liorses  rode  before  the  Romans;  and  the  enemy  fled 
before  them,  and  the  Tarquiuii  were  beaten  down  and 
Blain,  and  Titus  Tarquinius  was  slain  among  tliera; 
and  the  Latins  fled,  and  the  Romans  followed  them  to 
their  camp,  and  tho  two  horsemen  on  whito  horses 
were  the  first  who  broke  into  the  camp.  But  when 
the  camp  was  taken,  and  the  battle  was  fully  won, 
Aulus  sought  for  the  two  horsemen  to  give  them  the 
rewards  which  he  had  promised;  and  they  were  not 
found  either  amongst  tixe  living  or  amongst  the  dead, 

"  LiYv,  11.  an.  •!  Dinnysiuv  VI.  13. 
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^vti*''    °^^y  there  was  seen  imprinted"  on  the  bard  1 
"  '  rock^%  the  mark  of  a  horse's  iioof,  whicli  no  earthly 

liorse  had  ever  made;  and  the  mark  was  there  to  be 
seen  in  aftei'-ages.     And  the  battle  was  ended,  and 
the  sun  went  down. 
lUrf  the  Now  they  knewat  Rome"  that  the  armies  had  joined 

mm  up-      battle,  and  as  the  day  wore  away  all  men  longed  for 
It'^  ill  the  tidings.    And  the  sun  went  down,  and  suddenly  there 
iuid"ih«i'"  were  seen  in  the  forum  two  horsemen,  taller  and  fairer 
nMwiin."     than  the  tallest  and  fairest  of  men,  and  they  rode  on 
white  horses,  and  they  were  as  men  just  come  from 
the  battle,  and  their  horses  were  all  bathed  in  foam. 
They  alighted  by  the  temple  of  Vesta,  where  a  spring 
of  water  bubbles  up  from  the  ground  and  fills  a  small 
deep  pool.     Tliere  they  washed  away  the  stains  of  the 
battle,  and  when  men  crowded  round  them,  and  asked 
for  tidings,  they  told  them  how  the  battle  had  been 
fought,  and  how  it  was  won.    And  they  mounted  their 
horses,  and  rode  from  the  forum,  and  were  seen  no 
more;  and  men  sought  for  them  in  every  place,  but 
they  were  uot  found. 
Tiic  iwo  Then  Aulus  and  all  the  Romans  knew  how  Castor 

worn  Ihi"  and  Pollux,  the  twin  heroes,  had  heard  his  jirayer,  and 
uil'r.'iS''  had  fought  for  the  Romans,  and  had  vanquished  their 
Puiiim.  enemies,  and  had  been  the  first  to  break  into  the  ene- 
mies' camp,  and  had  themselves,  witli  more  than 
mortal  speed,  borne  the  tidings  of  tlieir  victory  to 
Rome.  So  Aulus  built  a  temple  according  to  his  vow 
to  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  gave  rich  oflerings,  for  he 
said,  *'  These  are  the  rewards  which  I  promised  to  the 


■'  Cltero,  dc  Naturft  neoruin, 
III.  5. 

"  The  lake  of  Itcgillus  ia  now  a 
small  and  wcfdy  pool  surrounded 
by  cratcr-Iike  bwikB,  and  with  mm-h 
Ia7>  nr  bMeJt  about  it,  situated  at 
■Qme  bright  above  the  plajn,  on  the 
ri^ht  liitnd  ni'  the  rond  ux  yon  de- 
■ivhd  fmiu  the  bigli  <ri'oiinil  ulidiT 


La  Culonna,  Iiabicum.  to  the  ardi- 
naiy  level  of  the  Campi^^nH,  in  going 
lo  Rome.  Cicero  Bpeaks  of  the 
mark  being  visible  "  in  silica ;"  and 
tiilex  is  the  name  given  by  the  Ro- 
man wrileni  to  the  lava  and  btixalt 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Ri)me. 
"  DionyaiiiB.  VI.  13. 
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two  who  should  first  break  into  the  enemies'  camp ;    ^yj^'*- 
and  the  twin  heroes  have  won  them,  and  they  and  no  ' — -' — ' 
mortal  men  have  won  the  battle  for  Rome  this  day." 

So  perished  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii,  in  the  great  How  Tar- 
battle  by  the  lake  Begillus,  and  all  the  sons  of  king  Xr'the 
Tarquinius,  and  his  son-in-law  Octavius  Mamilius,  Ei^'l^went 
were  slain  on  that  battle-field.    Thus  king  Tarquinius  MddST/ 
saw  the  ruin  of  all  his  family,  and  of  all  his  house,  and 
he  was  left  alone,  utterly  without  hope,  so  he  went 
to  CumaB**,  a  city  of  the  Greeks,  and  there  he  died. 
And  thus  the  deeds  of  Tarquinius  and  of  the  wicked 
Tullia,  and  of  Sextus  their  son,  were  visited  upon 
their  own  heads ;  and  the  Romans  lived  in  peace,  and 
none  threatened  their  freedom  any  more. 

^  Livy,  II.  21. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


BOHB    APTBB    THE    END    OP    THE    MOKABCHY — THE    010- 

TA.TORSHIP — THE  TRIBUNES  OP  THE  COMMONS. 


'Hfitu  ii  artfiSiv  ray  dpftrr 
■parse'  ^t"  yap  St/  TovTOiiri  Kai 


vTol  tVrf/wfla. — Hbbodot.  III.  81. 


Men  love  to  complete  what  is  imperfect,  and  to  realize 
■'  what  is  imaginary.  The  portraits  of  king  Fergus  and 
his  successors  in  Holyrood  palace  were  an  attempt  to 
give  substance  to  the  phantom  names  of  the  early 
Scotch  story;  those  of  the  founders  of  the  oldest  col- 
leges in  the  gallery  of  the  Bodleian  library  betray  the 
tendency  to  make  much  out  of  little,  to  labour  after  a 
fuU  idea  of  those  who  are  only  known  to  us  by  one 
particular  action  of  their  Uves.  So  it  has  fared  with 
the  early  history  of  Rome  :  Romulus  and  Numa  are 
like  king  Fergus ;  John  of  Balliol,  and  Walter  of 
Merton,  are  the  counterparts  of  Servius  Tullius,  and 
Brutus,  and  Poplicola.  Their  names  were  known, 
and  their  works  were  living ;  and  men,  longing  to 
image  them  to  their  minds  more  completely,  made  up 
by  invention  for  the  want  of  knowledge,  and  composed 
in  one  case  a  pretended  portrait,  in  the  other  a  pre- 
tended history. 

There  have  been  hundreds,  doubtless,  who  have 
looked  on  the  portrait  of  John  of  Balliol,  and,  imposed 
upon  by  the  name  of  portrait,  and  by  its  being  the 
first  in  a  series  of  pictures  of  which  the  greater  part 
were  imdoubtedly  copied  from  the  life,  have  never 
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suspected  that  the  painter  knew  no  more  of  the  real  '^vii/' 
features  of  his  subject  than  they  did  themselves.    So  ' — ■ — ' 
it  is  that  we  are  deceived  by  the  early  history  of  the 

Roman  Commonwealth.    It  wears  the  form  of  annals,  ^^H 

it  professes  to  mark  accurately  the  events  of  sucoes-  ^^H 

Bive  years,  and  to  distinguisli  them  by  the  names  of  ^^H 

the  successive  consuls,  and  it  begins  a  history,  which  ^^H 

going  on  with  these  same  forms  and  pretensions  to  ^^M 

accuracy,  becomes  after  a  time  in  a  very  large  propor-  ^^M 

tion  really  accurate,  and  ends  with  being  as  authentic  ^^H 

as  any  history  in  the  world.     Yet  the  earliest  annals  ^^H 

are  as  unreal  as  John  of  Balliol's  portrait;  there  is  in  ^^H 

both  cases  the  same  deception.     I  cannot  as  yet  give  ^^H 

a  regular  history  of  the  Roman  people ;  all  that  can  ^^M 

be  done  with  the  first  years  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  ^^H 

with  the  last  of  the  Monarchy,  is  to  notice  the  origin  ^^H 

and  character  of  institutions,  and,  for  the  rest,  to  be  ^^M 

contented  with  that  faint  outHne  which  alone  can  be  ^H 

relied  upon  as  real.  ^^| 
The  particulars  of  the  expulsion  of  the  last  kingof''''""'^7T 
Rome,  and  his  family  and  house,  can  only  be  given  as  «i»"'wrg 
they  already  have  been,  in  their  poetical  form.    It  by  p"'"""  ?^ 

no  means  follows  that  none  of  them  are  historical,  but  j^ 

we  cannot  distinguish  what  are  so.     But  we  may  be  ^H 

certain,  whether  Bnitus  belonged  to  the  commons,  as  ^^H 

Niebuhr  thinks,  or  not,  that  the  commons  immediately  ^^H 

after  the  revolution  recovered  some  of  the  rights  of  ^^| 

which  the  last  king  had  deprived  them;  and  these  ^^M 

rights  were  such  as  did  not  interfere  with  the  political  ^^H 

ascendancy  of  the  patricians,  but  yet  restored  to  the  ^^H 

commons  their  character  of  an  order,  that  is,  a  dis-  ^^H 

tinct  body,  with  an  internal  organization  of  its  own,  ^^H 

The  commons  again  chose  their  judges  to  decide  ordi-  ^^H 

nary  civil  causes '  when  both  parties  belonged  to  their  ^^H 

own  order,  and  they  again  met  in  their  Compitalia  ^^H 
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CHAP,    and  Paganalia,  the  common  festivals  of  tlie  itihabitants 
■ — ^ — '  of  the  same  neighbourhood  in  the  city  and  in  the 
country.  They  also  gained  the  important  privilege  of 
being,  even  in  criminal  matters,  judges  of  their  own 
members,  in  case  of  an  appeal  from  the  sentence  of 
the  magistrate.     As  a  burgher  might  appeal  to  the 
people,  or  great  council  of  the  burghers,  so  a  com- 
moner might  appeal  to  the  commons  assembled  in 
their  tribes,  and  thus  in  this  respect  the  two  orders  of 
the  nation  were  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality.  It  is 
said  also  that  a  great  many  of  the  richest  families  of 
the  commonswho  belonged  to  the  centm-ies  of  knights, 
or  horsemenj  were  admitted  as  new  patrician  houses 
into  the  order  of  the  patricians,  or  burgliers,  or  people 
of  Rome ;  for  I  must  again  observe,  that  the  Roman 
people,  or  burghers,  and  the  Roman  commons,  will 
still  fur  a  long  period  require  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  each  other. 
Fo«ipi  IT-       In  the  first  year  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Romans 
Rome.        still  possessed  the  dominion  enjoyed  by  their  kings  : 
iii"^»iii»ii«  all  the  cities  of  the  coast  of  Latium,  as  we  have  already 
uiiB..        seen,  were    subjected  to  them  as  far  as  Terracina. 
u^  ™"ihB  Within  twelve  years — we  cannot  certainly  say  how 
rfieTTbor  much  sooner — these  were  all  become  independent. 
bVfti'"'™'  This  is  easily  intelligible,  if  we  only  take  into  account 
liiimcuf.    ^ijQ  iQgg  (;q  Rome  of  an  able  and  absolute  king,  tiie 
natural  weakness  of  an  unsettled  government,  and  the 
distractions  produced  by  the  king's  attempts  to  recover 
his  throne.     The  Latins  may  have  held,  as  we  are  told 
of  the  Sabines'  in  this  very  time,  that  their  depen- 
dent alliance  with  Rome  had  been  concluded  with 
king  Tarquinius,  and  that  as  he  was  king  no  longer, 
and  ae  his  sons  had  been  driven  out  with  him,  all 
covenants  between  Latium  and  Rome  had  become  null 
and  void.    But  it  is  possible  also,  if  the  chronology  of 
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the  common  story  of  these  times  can  be  at  all  depended    ^^\'^l 

on,  that  the  Latin  cities  owed  their  independence  to  ' 

the  Etruscan  conquest  of  Rome.  For  that  war,  which 
has  been  given  in  its  poetical  version  as  the  war  with 
Porsenna,  was  really  a  great  outbreak  of  the  Etruscan 
power  upon  tlie  nations  southward  of  Etruria,  in  the 
very  front  of  whom  lay  the  Romans.  |  In  tlie  very 
next  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  king,  according  to 
the  common  story,  and  certainly  at  some  time  witliin 
the  period  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  the 
Etruscans  fell  upon  Rome.  The  result  of  the  war  is, 
indeed,  as  strangely  disguised  in  the  poetical  story  as 
Charlemagne's  invasion  of  Spain  is  in  the  romances. 
Rome  was  completely  conquered  ;  all  the  tei-ritory 
which  the  kings  had  won  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber  was  now  lost  '-I  Rotne  itself  was  surrendei'ed  to 
the  Etruscan  conqueror ' ;  his  sovereignty  was  fiilly 
acknowledged',  the  Romans  gave  up  their  arms,  and 
recovered  their  city  and  territory  on  condition  of  re- 
nouncing the  use  of  iron  *  except  for  implementa  of 
agriculture.  But  this  bondage  did  not  last  long,  the 
Etruscan  power  was  broken  by  a  great  defeat  sus- 


*  This  ia  confessed  in  the  poetical 
■tory;  only  it  is  added  that  Porsenno, 
out  of  admiralion  for  the  Bomikns, 
gHV»  tlie  conquered  land  bock  again 
to  them  afW  the  war.  But  NJe- 
buhr  hu  well  obeerred,  that  the 
Roniiui  locul  tribes,  which  were 
tlirty  ill  number  in  the  days  of  Ser. 
TulliUB,  appear  reduced  to  twenty 
in  the  earliest  mention  of  them  ajler 
the  expoleion  of  Tarquinius ;  and  it 
appearri  &om  the  account  of  the 
VeientiBUWarof'i!?!  that  the  Boman 
territory  could  not  then  hare  ei- 
teuded  much  beyond  the  hiU  Jani- 
culnm. 

•  TaeltuB,  Hiator.  III.  72.  Se. 
d(>m  Jovis  optimi  maximi, — quani 
nou  Porsenna  deditl  urbe,  neque 
Galli  ciinU.  temersre  potuisaent. 
What   "Dedilio"    meant    may    be 


Keen  by  the  form  preserved  by 
Liyy.  I.  38. 

'  The  senate,  says  Dionysius,  V. 
34.  voted  him  an  ivory  throne,  a 
si-eptre,  a  golden  crown,  and  trium- 

Kbal  robe.  TheHe  very  same  honours 
ad  been  voted,  according  to  the 
same  writer,  to  the  Roman  king 
Tarijuiniufl  Prisens  by  the  Etmscans. 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  hisaupre- 
maey.  III.  62. 

•  ■Pliiiy.  XSXIV.  14.  In  fmdere 
quod  eipulsis  regibua  popnlo  Ro- 
mano   dedit   Pomenna,   nominatim 

nisi  in  agrieultnri  uteruntur.  Com- 
pare 1  Samuel  liii.  IS),  20.  These 
paBNages  from  Tacitus  and  Pliny 
were  tint  noticed  by  Beaufort  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Uncertainty  of  the 
Early  Roman  History. 


—^  ::.*  ILL  :if  E/_»ine  the 
~::r:.  uiii  v-:_l,^  besieging 
:  "ifr?  ^inzi  r-zTies,  aided  by 
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seen,  two  of  the  verj  hills  which  afterwards  made  up    

tho  city  of  Rome.  But  IiTing  ao  near  to  or  even  in  ^. 
the  midst  of  the  Latios,  these  more  lowiaitd  Sabines 
had  become  in  some  degree  Lariaized,  and  some  of 
their  cities  partook  in  the  worship  of  Diaoa  on  the 
Aventine  '*  together  with  the  Romans  and  the  Latins, 
during  the  reign  of  the  lost  king  of  Rome.  Perhaps 
they  also  were  his  dependent  allies,  and,  like  the 
Latins,  renounced  their  alliance  with  Rome  imme- 
diately after  his  expulsion.  At  any  rate,  we  read  of  s 
renewal  of  wars  between  them  and  the  Romans  four 
years  after  the  beginning  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
it  is  said,  that  at  this  time  Attos  Claueus  ",  a  citizen 
of  Eegillus,  as  he  strongly  opposed  the  war,  was 
banished  by  his  countrymen,  and  went  over  to  the 
Romans  with  so  large  a  train  of  followers,  that  he 
was  himself  received  immediately  as  a  burgher,  gave 
his  name  to  a  new  tribe,  which  was  formed  out  of 
those  who  went  over  with  him,  and  obtained  an  assign- 
ment of  lands  beyond  the  Anio,  between  Fidense 
and  Ficulea.  But  when  we  read  of  the  lake  RegiUus 
as  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Tusculum  ' ',  and  when 
we  also  find  Nomentum  included  amongst  the  thirty 
cities  of  the  Latins,  which  concluded  the  great 
alliance  with  Rome,in  the  consulship  of  Spurius  Cas- 
sius,  we  are  incUned  to  suspect  that  the  lowland 
Sabines  about  this  time  were  forced  to  join  themselves 
some  with  the  Romans  and  some  with  the  Latins, being 
pressed  byboth  on  different  quarters,  when  the  alliance 
between  the  three  nations  was  broken  up.  Thus  Col- 
latia,  Regillus,  and  Nomentum  fell  to  the  Latins;  and 
then  it  may  well  have  happened  that  the  Claudii  and 
Postumii,  with  their  followers,  may  have  preferred  the 

'•  A«  •ppeant  from  the  story  in         "  Livy.  II.  IS,  "ml  laeiim  lUifW- 
iAvy,  I.  45.  lum  in  ign  Tiucukno." 

"Li»y,  II.  16.    DionyBius,  V,  10. 
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«'HAP.  Boman  franchise  to  the  Latin,  and  thus  removed 
* — '^ — •  themselves  to  Some;  while  if  Niebuhr's  conjecture  be 
true,  that  the  Crustuminian  tribe  as  well  as  the  Clau- 
dian  was  created  at  this  time,  we  might  suppose  that 
Crustumeria,  and  other  Sabine  cities  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, whose  very  names  have  perished,  united  them- 
selves rather  with  the  Romans:  certain  it  is  that  from 
this  time  forward,  we  hear  of  no  Sabine  city  nearer  to 
Rome  than  Eretum,  which  as  I  have  afready  said  was 
nineteen  miles  distant  from  it.  It  is  certain  also  that 
the  first  enlargement  of  the  Roman  territory,  after  its 
great  diminution  in  the  Etruscan  war,  took  place  to- 
wards the  north-east,  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio ; 
and  here  were  the  lands  of  the  only  new  tribes  that 
were  added  to  the  Roman  nation,  for  the  space  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  *'  after  the 
iv^tablishmont  of  the  Commonwealth. 
vH  ii^iKt«.  Tho  chronology  of  this  period  is  confessed  by  Livy  " 
«!«Mr^<itte  to  Ih)  one  mass  of  confusion  ;  it  was  neither  agreed 
4^1!^  ^ii*  wlion  tho  prol  ended  battle  at  the  lake  Regillus  was 
IVnight,  nor  when  the  first  dictator  was  created;  and 
mHH^nlingly  Dionysius  sets  both  events  three  years 
Utw  than  thoy  are  placed  by  Livy.  But  a  far  more 
^urpri^ing  disonlor  is  indicated  by  the  returns  of  the 
<H^^9\i«i»  if  wo  may  rely  on  them  as  authentic;  for  these 
iiuU^o  tho  munbor  of  Roman  citizens  between  fifteen 
«uv)  5^i\ty  yonrs  of  ago  to  have  been  one  hundred  and 
»Kirt  Y  thousand  *\  in  tho  year  following  the  expulsion 
v4'  tho  *rHiHj\iiuii ;  to  have  risen  to  one  hundred  and 
tift\  thvuiHund  80V on  hundred  *•  at  the  end  of  the  next 
WW  \\^i^%  ttud  again  five  years  later  to  have  sunk  to 

*♦  V*»*^  »*^wiKm'  kvI*  tvU>wi  iHwiiiuu»d  ti«  mafostratibus,  ut  nee  qui  coii- 

ukk  V   v^^^li^^-v^H^  tiU   thr«H>  yeam  kuIcs  secundum  quosdain,  nee  quid 

iiHi    ihv>    u»\«k!*K«ii   vvl*  th«»   (\%\\U :  qucKjue   anno  actum   sit,   in    tanta 

sfclWA*    ^^^u»    Mv^    v^ttw*  v^^w  added,  vetu^tate  non  rerum  modo  sed  etiam 

U«\v,  \l  ^  auctorum  dip»rere  possis. 

*  U    <\    tSM»l»  v**^^^*«•  «ttp^H*»*«t  "  DionywuB,  V.  20. 

wMj\s»uM,  ^*W4  .4^H<U  ^klisw  vMxUua.  "  Dionysius,  V.  76. 
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a  liundred  and  ten  thousand  ".  It  should  be  addptl  ' 
that  these  same  returns  gave  eighty-four  thousand  ^ 
seven  hundred,  as  the  number  of  citizens,  at  the 
first  census  of  Ser\"ius  Tullius;  and  for  this  amount 
Dionvsius  quotes  expressly  the  tables  of  the  census. 
Now  Niebuhr  rejects  the  census  of  Servius  Tullius  as 
imhistorical,  but  is  disposed  to  admit  the  authenticity 
of  the  others.  Yet  surely  if  the  censor's  tables  are  to 
be  believed  in  one  case,  they  may  be  in  the  other ;  a 
genuine  record  of  the  census  of  Servius  Tullius  might 
just  as  well  have  been  preserved  as  that  of  Sp.  Lucre- 
tius and  P.  Valerius  Poplicola.  And  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  although  Dionysius  gives  the  return  of  the  census 
taken  by  the  dictator  T.  Lartius,  as  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  seven  hundred,  yet  he  makes  Appius 
Claudius,  five  years  afterwards,  give  the  number  at  one 
liundred  and  thirty  thousand  "  ;  and  then,  although 
Appius  quotes  this  number  as  applying  to  the  actual 
state  of  things,  yet  the  return  of  the  census,  at  the  end 
of  that  same  year,  gives  only  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  actual 
tables  of  the  censors,  before  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls, 
perished  in  the  destruction  of  the  city ;  and  tliat  they 
were  afterwards  restored  from  the  annaUsts,  and  ft'ora 
the  records  of  different  families,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Fasti  Capitolini.  If  this  were  so,diflerent  annalists 
might  give  different  numbers,  as  they  also  give  the 
names  of  consuls  differently  ;  and  exaggeration  might 
creep  in  here,  as  in  the  list  of  triumphs,  and  with 
much  lesK  difficulty.  For  although  Niebuhr's  opinion 
is  no  less  probable  than  ingenious,  that  the  retm-ns  of 
the  census  include  the  citizens  of  all  those  foreign 
states  which  .enjoyed,  reciprocally  with  Eome,  each 
other's  franchise,  still  the  numbers  in  the  period  under 
review  seem  inconsistent,  not  only  with  the  common 

'■   Uiimv-iiis  V.  WJ.  '•  nicmvsius.  V,  (!. 
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f  "^i*>  arrangement  of  tlie  events  of  these  years,  but  with  an; 
• — ^— '  probable  arrangement  that  can  be  devised.  For  if  the 
Latins  and  other  foreigners  are  not  included  in  the 
census  of  Poplicola,  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  ia  incredibly  large  ;  if  they  are  in- 
cluded, with  what  other  states  can  we  conceive  the 
interchange  of  citizenship  to  have  been  contracted  in 
the  ten  following  years,  so  as  to  have  added  twenty 
thousand  names  to  the  return  made  at  the  end  of  that 
period  ?  I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that  the 
second  pretended  census  of  the  Comnronwealthj  taken 
by  the  dictator  T.  Lartiua,  which  gives  an  amount  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  seven  hundred  citizens 
within  the  military  age,  is  a  mere  exaggeration  of  tho 
annalist  or  poet,  whoever  he  was,  who  recorded 
acts  of  the  first  dictator, 
Prograi  of  But  the  really  important  part  of  the  history  of  tl 
•jnonpi  iht  first  years  of  the  Commonwealth  is  the  tracing,  if 
possible,  the  gradual  depression  of  the  commons  to 
that  extreme  point  of  misery  which  led  to  tho  institu- 
tion of  the  tribunesliip.  We  have  seen  that,  imme- 
diately after  the  expulsion  of  the  king,  the  commons 
shared  in  the  advantages  of  the  revolution ;  but  within 
a  few  years  we  find  them  so  oppressed  and  powerless 
that  their  utmost  hopes  aspired,  not  to  the  assertion 
of  political  equality  with  the  burghers,  but  merely  to 
the  obtaining  protection  fi"oro  personal  injuries. 
iM  lariini-  The  specific  eharactei-  of  their  degradation  is  stated 
ler,  uui  ihc)-  to  have  been  this  :  that  there  prevailed  '*  among  them 
foiTtj  in  severe  distress,  amounting  in  many  cases  to  actual 
ruin  ;  that  to  reheve  themselves  from  their  poverty, 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  money  of  the 
burghers  ;  that,  the  distress  continuing,  they  became 
generally  insolvent ;  and  that  as  the  law  of  debtor  and 
creditor  was  exceedingly  severe,  they  became  liable  in 

"  Sec  the  stcrj  of  the  old  centurion,  in  Livy,  II. 
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their  persons  to  the  cruelty  of  the  burghers,  were    SJ'|i 
treated  by  them  as  slaves,  confined  as  such  in  their  '- 
workhouses,  kept  to  taskwork,  and  often  beaten  at 
the  discretion  of  theii-  taskmasters. 

In  reading  this  statement,  a  multitude  of  questions 
suggest  themselves.  Explanations  and  discussions 
must  occupy  a  large  space  in  this  part  of  our  history, 
for  when  the  poetical  stories  have  been  once  given, 
there  are  no  materials  left  for  naiTative  or  painting ; 
and  general  views  of  the  state  of  a  people,  where  our 
means  of  information  are  so  scanty,  are  httle  suscep- 
tible of  hvelinesB,  and  require  at  every  step  to  be  de- 
fended and  developed.  The  perfect  character  of  his- 
tory in  all  its  freshness  and  fulness  is  incompatible 
with  imperfect  knowledge  ;  no  maji  can  step  boldly  or 
gracefully  while  he  is  groping  his  way  in  the  dark. 

A  population  of  free  landowners  naturally  engages  The  t*.^ 
the  imagination  ;  but  such  a  state  of  society  requii-es  ihi.  aaie  nf 
either  an  ample  territory  or  an  uninten-upted  state  of  TUrpiun- 
peace,  if  it  be  dependent  on  agi-icultui'e  alone.     The '.'ilInsVihT 
Roman  territory  might  be  marched  through  in  a  day ;  "ng^l'd^ou,. 
and  after  the  overthrow  of  the  powerful  government 
of  Tarquinius,  which  by  the  extent  of  its  dominion 
kept  war  at  a  distance,  the  lands  of  the  Roman  com- 
mons were  continually  wasted  by  the  incm-sions  of 
their  neighbours,  and  were  actually  to  a  large  extent 
torn  away  by  the  Etruscan  conquest.     The  burghers 
suffered  less,  because  their  resources  were  greater ; 
the  public  undivided  land,  which  they  alone  enjoyed, 
was  of  a  very  different  extent  from  the  Httle  lots  as- 
signed to  each  commoner,  and  besides,  as  being  chiefly 
left  in  pasture,  it  suffered  much  less  from  the  incur- 
sions of  an  enemy  ;  a  burgher's  cattle  might  of^n  be 
driven  off  in  time  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  strong- 
holds, while  a  commoner's  coro  and  fruit-trees  were 
totally  destroyed.    Again,  if  commerce  were  forbidden 
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CHAP,  to  a  commoner,  it  certainly  wax  not  to  a  burgher ;  and 
' — y^-^  those  whofie  trade  with  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Afiica, 
was  sufficiently  important  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
special  treaty,  were  not,  like  the  commoners,  wholly 
dependent  on  a  favourable  season,  or  on  escaping  the 
plundering  incursions  of  the  neighbouring  people. 
Thus  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  on  the  one  hand  the 
commoner  would  be  driven  to  borrow,  and  on  the 
other  how  the  burgher  would  be  able  to  lend. 
'^^  The  next  step  is  also  plain.  Interest  was  as  yet 
•««^  wholly  arbitrary ;  and  where  so  many  were  anxious  to 
borrow,  it  was  sure  to  be  high.  Thus  again  the  com- 
mons became  constantly  more  and  more  involved  and 
distressed,  while  the  burghers  engrossed  more  and 
more  aU  the  wealth  of  the  communiiy. 
Tw  tewtrity  Such  a  State  of  thins^s  the  law  of  the  Israelites  had 
mmi  endeavoured  by  every  means  to  prevent  or  to  mitigate. 
If  a  small  proprietor  found  himself  ruined  by  a  suc- 
cession of  unfavourable  seasons,  or  by  an  inroad  of 
the  Philistines  or  Midianites,  and  was  obliged  to  bor- 
row of  his  richer  neighbour,  the  law  absolutely  forbade 
his  creditor  to  take  any  interest  at  all.  If  he  were 
obliged  to  pledge  his  person  for  payment,  he  was  not 
to  serve  his  creditor  without  hope,  for  at  the  end  of 
seven  years,  at  the  farthest,  he  was  restored  to  his 
freedom,  and  the  whole  of  his  debt  cancelled.  Or  if 
he  had  pledged  his  land  to  his  creditor,  not  only  was 
the  right  secured  to  him  and  to  his  relations  of  re- 
deeming it  at  any  time,  but  even  if  not  redeemed  it 
was  necessarily  to  return  to  him  or  to  his  heirs  in  the 
year  of  jubilee,  that  no  Israelite  might  by  any  distress 
be  degraded  for  ever  from  the  rank  of  a  freeman  and 
a  landowner.  A  far  diflTerent  fate  awaited  the  ple- 
beian landowner  at  Rome.  When  he  found  himself 
involved  in  a  debt  which  he  could  not  pay,  his  best 
resource  was  to  sell  himself  to  his  creditor,  on  the 
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condition  that,  unless  the  debt  were  previouslj  dis- 
charged, the  creditor,  at  the  expiration  of  a  stated  *■ 
term,  should  enter  into  possession  of  his  purchase. 
This  was  called,  in  tlie  language  of  the  Roman  law, 
the  entering  into  a  nexiim*",  and  the  person  who  had 
ttius  conditionally  sold  himself^'as  said  to  be  "  nexus." 
When  the  day  came,  the  creditor  claimed  possession, 
and  the  magisti-ate  awarded  it;  and  the  debtor,  thus 
given  over  to  his  pnrchaser,  addictns,  passed  with  all 
that  belonged  to  him  into  his  power;  and  as  the  sons 
were  considered  their  father's  property,  they  also,  un- 
less previously  emancipated,  were  included  in  the 
sale,  and  went  into  slaveiy  together  with  their  father. 
Or  if  a  man,  resolved  not  by  his  own  act  to  sacrifice 
his  own  and  his  children's  libei'ty,  refused  thus  to  sell 
himself,  or,  in  the  Roman  language,  to  enter  into  a 
nexum,  and  determined  to  abide  in  his  own  person 
the  consequences  of  his  own  debt,  then  he  risked  a 
fate  still  more  fearful.  If  within  thirty  days  after  the 
justice  of  the  claim  had  been  allowed,  he  was  unable 
to  discharge  it,  his  creditor  might  arrest  him,  and 
bring  him  before  the  court;  if  no  one  then  offered  to 
be  hia  security,  he  was  given  over  to  his  creditor,  and 
kept  by  him  in  private  custody,  bound  with  a  chain 
of  fifteen  pounds  weight,  and  fed  with  a  pound  of 
corn  daily.  If  he  still  could  not,  or  would  not,  come 
to  any  terms  with  his  creditor,  he  was  thus  confined 
during  sixty  days,  and  during  this  period  was  brought 
before  the  court  in  the  comitium,  on  three  successive 
market-days,  and  the  amount  of  his  debt  declared,  in 
order  to  see  whether  any  one  would  yet  come  forward 
in  his  behalf.  /  On  the  third  market-day,  if  no  &iend 
appeared,  he  was  either  to  be  put  to  death,  or  sold  as 
a  slave  into  a  foreign  land  beyond  the  Tiber;  that  is, 

•*  For   this    ciplBniitJon   at    the     p.  001,  et  bmo.  Ed.  2. 
Irrm  "  Ncir.!.,'-  -pp  Nicbuhr,  V.,1.  1. 
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CHAP,  into  Etruria,  wliere  there  was  as  yet  no  interchan^ 
• — .J—-  of  franchise  with  Rome,  amidst  a  people  of  a  different 
langiiage.  ( Or  if  there  were  several  creditors,  they 
might  actually  hew  his  body  in  pieces,  and  whether  a 
creditor  cut  off  a  greater  or  smaller  piece  than  in 
proportion  to  his  debt",  he  incurred  no  penalty. 

Aulus  Gellius,  who  wrote  in  the  age  of  the  An- 
tonines,  declares  that  he  had  never  heard  or  read  of  a 
single  instance  in  which  this  concluding  provision 
had  been  acted  upon.  But  who  was  there  to  record 
the  particular  cruelties  of  the  Roman  burghers  in  the 
third  century  of  Rome?  and  when  we  are  told  gene- 
rally that  they  enforced  the  law  against  their  debtors 
with  mercOess  severity,  can  we  doubt  that  there  were 
individual  monsters,  like  the  Shylock  and  Front  do 
Boeuf  of  fiction,  or  the  Karl  of  Cassilis  of  real  history, 
who  would  gratify  their  mahco  against  an  obnoxious 
or  obstinate  debtor,  even  to  the  extremest  letter  of 
the  law  ?  It  is  more  important  to  observe  that  this 
horrible  law  was  continued  in  the  twelve  tables,  for 
we  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  been  introduced  there 
for  the  first  time;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  made  a  part 
of  a  code  sanctioned  by  the  commons,  when  they  wore 
triumphant  over  their  adversaries.  This  shows,  that 
the  extremest  cruelty  against  an  insolvent  debtor  was 
not  repugnant,  in  all  cases,  to  the  general  feeUng  of 
the  commons  themselves,  and  confirms  the  remark  of 


"  See  the  extracts  from  the  law  se   franile   esto  "  (''  ee  "   Is   the  old 

ofUie  XII.  tables  in  A.  Gellius,  XX.  form    for    "eine").      BesiduB.   tbs 

1,  g  45,  etseqq.    Some  modem  wri-  lart  penalty,  reserved  for  him  who 

tcTs  have  imaf^ined  that  the  words  continued  obHtJnats,  wnalikHy  to  be 

"  partes  secanto."  were  to  be  under-  atrncions  in  its  severity.      Wimt  da 

stood  of  adividion  of  the  debtor's  we   think   of  the   "peine   forte   et 

property,   iind  not  of   his    person,  dure"  denouiieed   by   the  EncliBh 

But  Niebnhr  well  observes,  that  the  law  ngninut  a  prisoner  who  renised 

fallowing    proTision    alone    refutes  to  piradP  a  penalty   not   repealed 

such  a  notion  ;  a  provision  giving  till  the  middlo  of  the  last  century, 

-i ._  :_  „nj       j{^  ^  p^pj  gg  jjij^j  otDie  law 

of  the  XII.  Ubles,  (md  not  lew 

Shy  Wk  had  in  his  bond  omitted  to  unjust, 
insert,  "  Si  pins  niiniiMve  socucnint. 
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Gellius,  that  the  Romans  had  the  greatest  ahhorrence  chap. 
of  breach  of  faith,  or  a  failure  in  performing  engage-  - — l—^ 
ments,  whether  in  private  matters,  or  in  public.  It 
explains  also  the  long  patience  of  the  commons  under 
their  distress,  and,  when  at  last  it  became  too  grievous 
to  endure,  their  extraordinary  moderation  in  remedy- 
ing it.  Severity  against  a  careless  or  fraudulent 
debtor  seemed  to  them  perfectly  just;  they  only  de- 
sired protection  in  cases  of  unavoidable  misfortune  or 
wanton  cruelty,  and  this  object  appeared  to  be  ful- 
filled by  the  institution  of  the  tribuneship,  for  the 
tribune's  power  of  protection  enabled  him  to  interpose 
in  defence  of  the  unfortunate,  while  he  suffered  the 
law  to  take  its  course  against  the  obstinate  and  the 
dishonest. 

Such  a  state  of  things,  however,  naturally  accounts  Tiir  niuta 
for  the  political  degi-adation  of  the  commons,  and  the  m^n.  m  to 
neglect  of  the  constitution  of  Scrvius  Tnllius.  The  n^poiui- 
Etmscan  conquest  had  deprived  the  Romans  of  their"'' 
arms:  how  amidst  such  general  distress  could  the 
commons  again  provide  themselves  with  the  full  arms 
of  the  phalanx;  or  how  could  they  afford  leisure  for 
that  frequent  training  and  practice  in  warlike  exer- 
cises which  wore  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
heavy-armed  infantry?  It  may  be  going  too  far  to 
Bay  that  the  tactic  of  the  phalanx  was  never  in  use 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth ;  but  it 
clearly  never  existed  in  any  perfection.  It  is  quite 
manifest,  that  if  the  heavy-armed  infantry  had  con- 
stituted the  chief  force  of  the  nation,  and  if  that  in- 
fantry, accordingto  the  constitution  ofServius Tnllius, 
had  consisted  exclusively  of  the  commons,  the  commons 
and  not  the  burghers  would  soon  have  been  the  masters 
of  Rome;  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  would  have 
drawn  all  power  to  itself,  the  comitia  of  curiae  would  ■ 
have  been  abolished  as  incompatible  with  the  aove- 
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reignty  of  the  true  Roman  people.  The  comitia  of 
--  the  tribes  would  have  been  wholly  superfluous,  for 
where  could  the  commons  have  had  greater  weight 
than  in  an  assembly  where  they  formed  exclusively 
every  century  except  six?  whereas  the  very  contrary 
to  all  this  actually  happened;  the  commons  remained 
for  more  than  a  century  excluded  from  the  govern- 
ment; the  curiae  retained  all  their  power;  the  comitia 
of  tribes  were  earnestly  desired  by  the  commons  as  the 
only  assembly  in  which  they  were  predominant;  and 
when,  after  many  years,  we  can  trace  any  details  of 
the  comitia  of  centuries,  we  find  them  in  great  mea- 
sure assimilated  to  those  of  the  tribes,  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  original  constitution  almost  vanished. 
But  the  comitia  of  centuries  were  not  an  assembly 
™  in  which  the  commons  were  all-powerful.  "We  are  ex- 
1^  pressly  told  "  that  the  burghers'  clients  voted  in  these 
u-  centuries;  and  these  were  probably  become  a  more 
wealthy  and  a  more  numerous  body,  in  proportion  as 
the  commons  became  more  and  more  distressed  and 
miserable.  If  a,  third  part  of  the  commons  had  lost 
their  lands  by  the  event  of  the  Etruscan  war,  if  a 
large  proportion  of  the  rest  were  so  involved  in  debts 
that  their  property  was  scarcely  more  than  nominally 
their  own,  we  may  feel  quite  sure  that  there  would  be 
many  who  would  voluntarily  become  clients,  in  order 
to  escape  fi-om  their  actual  misery.  What  they  lost 
indeed  by  so  doing,  was  but  little  in  comparison  of 
what  they  gained;  they  gave  up  their  order,  they 
ceased  to  belong  to  a  tribe,  and  became  personally  de- 
pendent on  their  patron ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  they 
might  follow  any  retail  trade  or  manufacture ;  they 
retained  their  votes  in  the  comitia  of  centuries,  and 
were  saved  by  the  protection  of  their  patron  from  all 
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the  sufferings  which  were  the  lot  of  the  insolvent 
commoner.  For  as  the  patron  owed  his  client  pro-  ^ 
tection,  he  was  accounted  infamous  if  he  allowed  him 
to  be  reduced  to  beggary;  and  thus  we  read  of  patrons 
granting  lands  to  their  clients,  which  although  held 
by  them  only  at  will,  were  yet  under  present  circum- 
stances a  far  more  enviable  possession  than  the  free- 
holds of  the  commons.  And  whilst  the  chents  had 
thus  become  more  numerous,  so  they  would  also,  from 
the  same  causes,  become  more  wealthy,  and  a  greater 
number  of  them  would  thus  be  enrolled  in  the  higher 
classes,  whilst  the  commons  on  the  other  hand  were 
continually  sinking  to  the  lower. 

Yet  amidst  the  general  distress  of  the  commons,  we  se 
meet  with  an  extraordinary  statement  in  one  of  the  mi 
speeches"  in  Dionysius,  that  more  than  four  hundred  mi 
persons  had  been  raised  in  one  year  from  the  infantry  "" 
to  the  cavalry  serrice,  on  account  of  theii-  wealth. 
This,  strange  as  it  seems  at  first,  is  probable  and  fiill 
of  instruction.     When  money  bore  so  high  a  rate  of 
interest,  capital  was  sure  to  increase  itself  rapidly, 
and  in  a  time  of  distress,  whilst  many  become  poorer, 
there  are  always  some  also  who  from  that  very  circum- 
stance become  richer.     The  rich  commons  were  thus 
hkely  to  increase  their  fortunes,  whilst  the  poorer 
members  of  their  order  were  losing  every  thing.     It 
was  then  the  interest  of  the  burghers  to  separate  these 
from  the  mass  of  the  commons,  and  to  place  them  in 
a  class  which  already  seems  to  have  acquired  its  cha-  . 
racterof  a  moneyed  and  commercial  interest;  a  class 
which  resigned  the  troubles  and  the  honours  of  po- 
litical contests  for  the  pursuit  and  safe  enjoyment  of 
riches.      Further,   tlie  removal  of  the  licliest  com- 
moners from  the  infantry  service  rendered  the  orga- 

bec  Dioiij.iu6,  VI.  -13—15. 
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nization  of  the  phalanx  more  and  more  impracticabS 
—'  and  thus  preserved  to  the  burghers,  whether  serving  as 
cavalry  or  heavy-armed  infantry,  then-  old  superiority; 
for  that  the  burghers  in  these  times  did  sometimes 
serve  on  foot",  although  generally  they  fought  on 
horseback,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  story  of  L.  Tar- 
quitius,  whose  poverty  it  is  said  had  forced  him  to  do 
BO,  but  by  the  legend  of  the  valiant  deeds  of  Caius 
Marcius,  and  of  the  three  hundred  Fabii  who  esta- 
blished themselves  on  the  Creraera.  It  is  probable 
that,  when  occasion  required  it,  they  were  the  prin- 
cipes  in  rich  armour  who  fought  in  the  van  of  the 
infantry,  although  in  ordinary  circumstances  they 
fought  on  horseback ;  and  as  the  infantry  of  the 
neighbouring  nations  was  not  better  organized  than 
their  own,  the  horsemen  in  these  early  times  are  con- 
stantly described  as  deciding  the  issue  of  a  battle. 
-D-  Thus  the  monarchy  was  exchanged  for  an  exclusive 
aristoci'acy,  in  which  the  burghers  or  patricians  pos- 
r.  sessed  the  whole  dominion  of  the  state.  For  mixed 
aa  was  the  influence  in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries, 
and  although  the  burghers  through  their  clients  exer- 
cised no  small  control  over  it,  still  they  did  not  think 
it  safe  to  entrust  it  with  much  power.  In  the  election 
of  consuls,  the  centuries  could  only  choose  out  of  a 
number  of  patrician  or  burgher  candidates;  and  even 
after  this  election  it  remained  for  the  burghers  in 
their  great  coimcil  in  the  curiie  to  ratify  it  or  to 
■  annul  it,  by  confemng  upon,  or  refusing  to  the  per- 
sons so  elected  "the  Imperium,"  in  other  words,  that 
sovereign  power  which,  belonged  to  the  consuls  as  the 
successors  of  the  kings,  and  which,  except  so  far  as  it 
was  limited  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  a  circle 


'  Instiin.'eB  of  buttles  won  by  tiie  hy  Dionysius.  VI.  39,  and  VIII.!}?, 
vali'V  wh*ii  they  hail  left  their  and  by  Livy,  II,  66,  III.  tS,  iy.. 
I  tought  gii  loot,  ure  fenvvti     38.  * 
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of  one  mile  without  them,  by  the  right  of  appeal,  was 
absolute  over  life  and  death.  As  for  any  le^slative  - 
power,  in  this  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  con- 
suls were  their  own  law.  No  doubt  the  burghers  had 
their  customs,  which  in  all  great  points  the  consuls 
would  duly  observe,  because  otherwise  on  the  expira- 
tion of  their  office  they  would  be  liable  to  arraignment 
before  the  curiae,  and  to  such  punishment  as  that 
sovereign  assembly  might  please  to  inflict ;  but  the 
commons  had  no  such  security,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  consuls' judgments  was  the  particular  grievance 
which  afterwards  led  to  the  formation  of  the  code  of 
the  twelve  tables. 

We  are  told  however  that  within  ten  years  of  the  * 
first  institution  of  the  consuls,  the  burghers  found  it '" 
necessary  to  create  a  single  magistrate  with  powers  " 
BtUl  more  absolute,  who  was  to  exercise  the  full  sove- 
reignty of  a  king,  and  even  without  that  single  check 
to  which  the  kings  of  Rome  had  been  subjected.  The 
Master  of  the  people",  that  is,  of  the  bm-ghers,  or,  as 
he  was  otherwise  called,  the  Dictator,  was  appointed, 
it  is  true,  for  sis  months  only;  and  therefore  liable, 
like  the  consuls,  to  be  arraigned,  after  the  expiration 
of  his  office,  for  any  acts  of  tyranny  which  he  might 
have  committed  during  its  continuance.  /But  whUsfc 
he  retained  his  office  he  was  as  absolute  within  the 
walls  of  the  city,  as  the  consuls  were  without  them; 
\neither  commoners  nor  burghers  had  any  right  to 
appeal  from  his  sentence^lthough  the  latter  had  en- 
joyed this  protection  in  the  times  of  the  Monarchy. 
This  last  circumstance  seems  to  provethat  the  original 
appointment  of  the  dictator  was  a  measure  of  precau- 
tion against  a  party  amongst  the  burghers  themselves, 
rather  than  against  the  commons;  and  gives  a  proba- 
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CHAP,  biliiy  to  that  tradition**  which  Livy  slighted,  namely, 
that  the  consuls,  who  were  for  the  first  time  super- 
seded by  "the  Master  of  the  burghers,"  were  inclined 
to  favour  the  return  of  the  exiled  king.  It  is  not 
likely  that  they  were  the  only  Romans  so  disposed : 
and  if  a  strong  minority  amongst  the  burghers  them- 
selves, and  probably  a  large  portion  of  the  commons, 
were  known  to  fSsivour  the  restoration  of  the  old 
government,  it  is  very  intelligible  that  the  majority  of 
tibe  burghers  should  have  resolved  to  strengthen  the 
actual  government^  and  to  appoint  an  officer  who 
might  summarily  punish  all  conspirators  of  whatever 
rai^,  whether  belonging  to  the  commons  or  to  the 
burghers. 

If  the  consuls  were  superseded  by  the  dictator  be- 
cause they  could  not  be  relied  upon,  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  the  appointment  was  not  left  to  their  free 
choice''.  One  of  the  consuls  received  the  name  of 
the  person  to  be  declared  dictator  from  the  senate ; 
he  then  declared  him  dictator,  and  he  was  con- 
firmed and  received  the  imperium  by  a  vote  of  the 
great  council  of  the  curiae.  The  dictator  must  pre- 
viously have  held  the  highest  magistracy  in  the  state'*, 
that  is,  he  must  have  been  praetor,  the  old  title  of 
the  consuls.  Thus  afterwards,  when  the  powers  of 
the  original  praetors  were  divided  between  the  consuls 
and  prsetors  of  the  later  constitution,  any  man  \^  ho 
had  been  praetor  was  eligible  to  the  dictatcNrship,  no 
less  than  one  who  had  been  consuL 
TV  XaMrr  Together  with  the  Master  of  the  burghers,  or  dic- 
tator, there  was  always  appointed  the  Master  of  the 
knights  or  horsemen.     In  lat^r  times  this  officer  was 


^  Ex    £urti<«;cie   Tarquiiua  emest     I.  pc  S91.  K  «c«^. 
tar.  pjinm  ..-rvditina  *h.     LtTT,  II.     1^     T^is  ia  tli*  buK^ru^v  o<    xhe 
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always  named  by  the  dictator  himself,  but  at  first  it 
seems  as  if  both  alike  were  chosen  by  the  senate.  The  -- 
Master  of  the  knights  was  Bubject,  like  every  other 
citizen,  to  the  Master  of  the  burghers;  but  his  own 
authority  was  equally  absolute  within  his  own  juris- 
diction, that  is,  over  the  knights  and  the  rest  of  the 
commons.  Lydus  expressly  says  that  from  his  sen- 
tence there  was  no  appeal;  Varro  says  that  his  power 
was  supreme"  over  the  knights  and  over  the  accensi; 
but  who  are  meaut  by  this  last  term  it  is  difficult  to 
determine. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius,  the  s 
commons,  driven  to  despair  by  their  distress,  and  ex- 
posed without  protection  to  the  capricious  cruelty  of  ii 
the  burghers,  resolved  to  endure  their  degraded  state  Tt 
no  longer.  The  particulars  of  this  second  revolution 
are  as  uncertain  as  those  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Monarchy;  but  thus  much  is  certain,  and  is  remark- 
able, that  the  commons  sought  safety,  not  victory; 
they  desired  to  escape  from  Rome,  not  to  govern  it. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  commons  who  were  left  in 
Rome  gathered  together"  on  the  Aventine,  the  quarter 
appropriated  to  their  order,  and  occupied  the  hiU 
aa  a  fortress;  but  it  is  universally  agreed  that  the 
most  efficient  part  of  their  body,  who  wore  at  that  time 
in  the  field  as  soldiers,  deserted  their  generals,  and 
marched  off  to  a  hill"  beyond  the  Anio;  that  is,  to  a 
spot  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Ager  Romanus,  the 
proper  territory  of  the  burghers,  but  within  the  dis- 
trict which  had  been  assigned  to  one  of  the  ncwly- 
creatod  tribes  of  the  commons,  the  Crustuminian". 


MBgiHUT       equilum,      quod     and  Skltu^t,  Fraem.  HiBUin  1 


i  hiijux  in  equlten 
Vanu,  de  L.  L.,  V.  83. 
Ed.  Miiller. 

*  "  Piao  aiiPtor  ent  in  Aventinum 
II  fwlam."      Livy,  11.32. 
So  also  CiciTP,  dc  Republiui,  II.  33- 


trt." 


Trans  Anienem  u 
liivy,  II.  32. 

"  Hence  Vorro  niJb  it  "•erciwi'i 
CriistiimrrLua,"dcL.  L.,  V.  81.  Ed. 
Miiller. 
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™fP-  Here  they  established  themselves,  and  here  they  prfl^ 
' — - —  posed  to  found  a  new  city  of  their  own,  to  which  they 
would  have  gathered  theu-  families,  and  the  rest  of 
their  order  who  were  left  behind  in  Rome,  and  have 
given  up  their  old  city  to  its  original  possessors,  the 
burghers  and  their  clients. 

But  the  burghers  were  as  unwiUing  to  lose  the  ser- 
vicea  of  the  commons,  as  the  Egyptians  in  the  like 
case  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  and  they  endeavoured  by 
every  means  to  persuade  them  to  return.  To  show 
how  httle  the  commons  thought  of  gaining  political 
power,  we  have  only  to  notice  their  demands.  They 
required^^  a  general  cancelling  of  the  obligations  of 
insolvent  debtors,  and  the  release  of  all  those  whose 
persons,  in  def  aidt  of  payment,  had  been  assigned  over 
to  the  power  of  their  creditors:  and  further  they 
insisted  on  ha\'ing  two  "  of  their  own  body  acknow- 
ledged by  the  burghers  as  their  protectors:  and  to 
make  this  protection  effectual,  the  persons  of  those 
who  afforded  it  were  to  be  as  inviolable  as  those  of 
the  heralds,  the  sacred  messengers  of  the  gods;  who- 


"  DionyiiuB.  VI.  83—89. 

"*  ''  Two  "  is  the  number  given  bjr 
Kbo,  (Livy,  II.  68,)  and  by  Citei-o, 
Fragm.  pro  Conielio,23.  Bd.  Nobb., 
et  da  Republii-a,  II.  34.  "Two," 
Rewording  to  Livy  and  Diouyaiui, 
were  onginolly  created,  and  then 
three  more  were  added  to  the  num- 
ber inuQodiatelr-  According  to  Piso, 
there  were  only  tvro  Ibt  the  first 
twentr-three  yaars,  and  by  the  Pub- 
lilian  law  they  became  five.  Four- 
teen years  after  this,  in  297,  the 
number,  according  to  Livy  and  Dio- 
nysiuB,  was  raised  to  ten.  (Livy, 
111.30.  Diooys.  X- 30.)  But  Ci- 
cero, in  his  speech  for  the  tribune 
Cornelius,  says  that  ten  were  chosen 
in  the  very  neit  year  after  the  Brut 
institntion  of  the  office,  and  chosen 
by  the  eomitia  curiata.  .  So  gresit 
are  the  varieties  in  Ihc  traditionit  ul' 


these  tiineB.  Possibly,  however,  the 
number  really  was  allerod  backwnrds 
and  forwards ;  and  it  may  have  been 
raised  to  ten  in  the  year  2(il,  when 
Sp.  Cassius  was  consul,  and  after- 
wards reduced  to  itH  original  number, 
when  hie  popular  measures  were  re- 
pealed or  sot  aside  by  the  opjMNiile 
party.  With  t^ard  to  the  furia;,  I 
agree  with  Niebuhr,  that  their  share 
iu  the  appointment  of  the  tribuuos 
must  have  been  rather  a  confirm- 
Btion  or  ngection  of  the  thoioe  of 
the  centuries,  than  an  origiaul  elec- 
tion. This  the  curiie  would  claim 
at  every  election  made  bv  the  cen- 
turies I  and  it  was  the  object  of  the 
Fublilian  law  to  get  rid  of  thin  claim, 
amongst  other  advantages,  by  tratw- 
lerriug  the  appointment  to  the  uo- 
initia  of  tlie  Inbes. 
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soever  harmed  tbem  was  to  be  held  accursed,  and  cirffl 
might  bo  slain  by  any  one  with  impunity.     To  these  ' — ■ — ' 

t«rnis  the  burghers  agreed;  a  solemn  treaty  was  con-       i 

eluded  between  them  and  the  commons,  as  between  ^^^| 

two  distinct  nations;   and  the  burghers  swore  for  ^^^| 

themselves,  and  for  their  posterity,  that  they  would  ^^^H 

hold  inviolable  the  persons  of  two  officers,  to  be  chosen  ^^^H 

by  the  centuries  on  the  field  of  Mars,  whose  business  ^^^| 

it  should  be  to  extend  full  protection  to  any  commoner  ^^^| 

against  a  sentence  of  the  consul,  that  is  to  say,  who  ^^^| 

might  rescue  any  debtor  from  the  powerof  hiscreditor,  ^^^| 

if  they  conceived  it  to  be  capriciously  or  cruelly  ex-  ^^^| 

erted.    The  two  officers  thus  chosen  retained  the  name  ^^^| 

which  the  chief  officers  of  the  commons  had  borne  ^^^H 

before,  they  were  called  Tribuni,  or  tribe  masters;  but  ^^^| 

instead  of  being  merely  the  officers  of  one  particular  ^^^| 

tribe,  and  exercising  an  authority  only  over  the  mem-  ^^^H 

bers  of  their  own  order,  they  were  named  tribimes  of  ^^^| 

the  commons  at  large,  and  their  power,  as  protectors  ^^^H 

in  stopping  any  exercise  of  oppression  tow^ards  their  ^^^H 

own  body,  extended  over  the  burghers,  and  was  by  ^^^| 

them  solemnly  acknowledged.     The  number  of  the  ^^^| 

tribunes  was  probably  suggested  by  that  of  the  con-  ^^^| 

suls";  there  were  to  be  two  chief  officers  of  the  com-  ^^^| 

mens  as  there  were  of  the  burghers.  ^^^H 

When  these  conditions  had  been  formally  agreed  to,  ^^^H 

the  commons  returned  to  Rome.     The  spot  on  which  ^^^| 

this  gi'cat  deUverance  had  been  achieved  became  to  ^^^H 

the  Romans  what  Runnymede  is  to  Eughshmen:  the  ^^^H 

top  of  the  hill^*  was  left  for  ever  unenclosed  and  con-  ^^^H 

secrated,  and  an  altar  was  built  on  it,  and  sacrifices  ^^^H 

offered  to  Jupitei-,  who  strikes  men  with  terror  and  ^^^| 

again  deUvers  them  from  their  fear;  because  the  com-  ^^^| 

**  Or,   OB  Niobuhr   supposos.   bj     tribane  of  ita  own.      But  tlie  odd  ^^^^^M 

the  number  of  tribes,  at  thix  time     number,  twentr-oDe,  mny  neem  (u  ^^^^H 

reduftd  tu  twcutj-oDc,  so  that  each     make  against  thiH  siipjioEiliuii.  ^^^^^| 

decury  uf   tribes  abouid   bave  uue         "  Diuny^ius,  VI.  !K).  ^^^| 
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CHAP,  mons  had  fled  thither  in  fear  and  were  now  returning 
in  safety.  So  the  hill  was  known  for  ever  by  the 
name  of  the  Sacred  Hill. 

Thus  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  nation  was 
prevented;  the  commons  had  gained  protection ;  their 
rights  as  an  order  were  again  and  more  fully  recog- 
nized; their  oppressions  were  abated;  better  times 
came  to  relieve  their  distress;  and  they  became 
gradually  more  and  more  fitted  for  a  higher  condition, 
to  become  citizens  and  burghers  of  Rome  in  the 
fullest  sense,  sharing  equally  with  the  old  burghers 
in  all  the  benefits  and  honours  of  their  common 
country. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


SPDBICS    CASSICS — TBB   LEAGUE    WITH   THE   LATINS   AND 
HEBNIUANS — THE   AGEARIAN   LAW — A.P.O.  261-269. 


"ThenoMeBnitDB 
Hath  told  jou,  Cmaur  was  ajnbitious. 
If  it  wpre  so.  it  was  a,  ^ievoiis  fault, 
And  grievouslj  Lath  CiBsar  Miawered  it." 
irruTQi    rov   dijfiov,   art   iroXifiiKol  ycvoivro,  TUpovniSi   imriSiiiTO- 

''s  irXoinj-iDve. — Abistot,  Politic.  V.  5, 


Brutus  and  Poplicola  were  no  doubt  real  characters, 
yet  fiction  has  been  so  busy  witb  their  actions,  tiat  >- 
history  cannot  venture  to  admit  them  within  her  own 
proper  domain.  By  a  strange  compensation  of  fortune, 
the  first  Roman  whose  greatness  is  really  historical  is 
the  man  whose  deeds  no  poet  sang,  and  whose  memory 
the  early  annalists,  repeating  the  language  of  the  party 
who  destroyed  him,  have  branded  with  the  charge  of 
treason  and  attempted  tyranny.  This  was  Spurius 
Cassius.  Amidst  the  silence  and  the  calumnies  of  his 
enemieSi  he  is  known  as  tlie  author  of  three  works  to 
which  Rome  owed  all  her  future  greatness;  he  con- 
cluded the  league  with  the  Latins  in  bis  second  con- 
sulship, in  his  third  he  concluded  the  league  with  the 
Hernicans,  and  procured,  although  with  the  price  of 
his  own  life,  the  enactment  of  the  first  agrarian  law. 

I.  We  know  that  the  Latins  were  in  the  first  year  t. 
of  the  Commonwealth  subject  to  Rome.     We  know ' 
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^^^-    tli^  almost  immediately  afterwards  they  must  have 

—  —  become  independent;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  may 

have  aided  the  Tarquinii  in  some  of  their  attempts  to 

effect  their  restoration.     But  the  real  details  of  this 

period  cannot  be  discovered:  this  only  is  certain,  that 

in  the  year  of  Rome  261,  the  Latin  confederacy,  con- 

fflstmg^  of  the  old  national  number  of  thirty  cities, 

concluded  a  league  with  Rome  on  terms  of  perfect 

efpiality ;  and  the  record  of  this  treaty,  which  existed 

at  Borne  on  a  brazen   pillar'  down  to  the  time  of 

Cicero,  contained  the  name  of  Spurius  Cassius,  as  the 

consul  who  concluded  it,  and  took  the  oaths  to  the 

Latin  deputies  on  behalf  of  the  Romans.     It  may  be 

that  the  Roman  burghers  desired  to  obtain  the  aid  of 

the  Latins  against  their  own  commons,  and  that  the 

fear  of  this  union  led  the  commons  at  the  Sacred  Hill 

to  be  content  with  the  smallest  possible  concessions 

from  their  adversaries ;  but  there  was  another  cause 

for  the  alliance,  no  less  natural,  in  the  common  danger 

which  threatened  both  Rome  and  Latium  from  the 

growing  power  of  their  neighbours  on  the  south,  the 

Oscan,  or  Ausonian,  nations  of  the  -^quians  and  the 

Volscians. 

.vu.c.^ia.      The  thirty  cities  which  at  this  time  formed  the 

«^M^!!nL-  Latin  state,  and  concluded  the  league  with  Rome,  were 

4il^!!i»«*t*    tshese' :  Ardea,  Aricia,    BovillaB,  Bubentum,  Comi- 

:^.«tc«M.   ^^J^JJ^^    Carventum,    Circeii,  Corioli,    Corbio,    Cora, 

Fortuna  or  Foretii,  Gabii,  Laurentum,  Lanuvium, 
Lavinium,  Lavici,  Nomentum,  Norba,  Praeneste, 
F^tim,  Querquetulum,  Satricum,  Scaptia,  Setia, 
TeUiena,  Tibur,  Tusculum,  Toleria,  Tricrinum,  Veli- 
tr^j*  fThe  situation  of  several  of  these  places  is  un- 
cwwu;  still  the  list  clearly  shows  to  how  short  a  dis- 

CSc^ro  pro   Balbo,  23.      Livy,  MS.  given  in  the  various  readings 

Jit  33v  in  Reiske's  Edition,  with  Niebuhr's 

^  Vwo^*^  V-  61.     I  have  fol-  corrections,  Vol.  II.  p.  19.  2nd  Ed. 
),<«iffN  't^  r^Nulinj^s  of  the  Vatican 
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tance  from  the  Tiber  the  Roman  territory  at  this  time 
extended,  and  how  little  was  retained  of  the  great  "■" 
dominion  enjoyed  by  the  last  kings  of  Rome.  1  Between 
this  Latin  confederacy  and  the  Romans  there  was  con- 
cluded a  perpetual  league' :  "  There  shall  be  peace 
between  them  so  long  as  the  heaven  shall  keep  its 
place  above  the  earth,  and  the  earth  its  place  below 
the  heaven ;  they  shall  neither  bring  nor  cause  to  bo 
brought  any  war  against  each  other,  nor  give  to  each 
other's  enemies  a  passage  through  their  land ;  they 
shall  aid  each  other  when  attacked  with  all  their 
might,  and  all  spoils  and  plunder  won  by  their  joint 
arms  shall  be  shared  equally  between  tliem.  Private  ' 
causes  shall  be  decided  within  ten  days,  in  the  courts 
of  that  city  where  the  business  which  gave  occasion  to 
the  dispute  may  have  taken  place."  Finther  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  command  of  the  Roman  and  Latin 
armies,  on  their  joint  expeditions,  shoidd  one  year'  be 
given  to  the  Roman  general  and  anotlier  to  the  Latin  : 
and  to  this  league  nothing  was  to  be  added,  and 


unoUd  by  Featos  in  "  Praetor  ad 
Portam.'  The  whole  pMwge  U  re- 
nutrltable.  "  Cineins  nit,  AlbanoB 
remin  potitos  uBqae  ad  Tullum  re- 
Kem  :  Albft  drinde  diruta  niique  ad 
P.  Decimu  Hurem  cos.  popnloB  La- 
tinos ad  caput  Fcrentinie,  quod  eat 
mb  Monte  Albano,  oonxulere  sotitoi, 
et  imperiam  communi  conailio  ad- 
ministrare.  Itaqne  qno  anno  Ro- 
nanos  imperatoree  ad  exercitum 
mittere  oporteret  jubbd  nominia  La- 
tini,  complures  noatros  in  Capitolio 
a  uile  oriento  anepiciis  operam  dare 
BoUtM.  Ubi  BTPS  addixiesi-'iit,  mi- 
litem  illtiin  qui  b  oommani  Latio 
miiBui  esset.  illaot  qQem  aves  ad- 
djinrant  praatorem  aahitare  xolitam, 
qni  eatn  provinciftn  obtinervt  pra- 
tcris  nonnne."  Cinciua lived  in  the 
lime  of  the  second  Punic  war.  and 
liis  wnrka  fin  varioin  points  of  Ro- 


man law  and  antiqaities  were  of 
high  valne.  His  Btat^munt,  which 
hear*  on  the  face  of  it  a  character  of 
Buthotiticity,  is  qoite  in  Offreement 
with  what  Dionjsing  reports  of  the 
treaty  iteelf,  and  only  gives  an  ad- 
ditional proof  of  the  aj'stematic 
falsehood  of  the  Romnn  annals  in 
their  accounts  of  the  relations  of 
Rome  with  foreigners.  It  is  true 
that  the  words  of  CincioB,  "  quo 
anno,"  do  not  expresily  assert  that 
the  command  was  held  hj  a  Roman 
every  other  year ;  and  it  may  be 
that  after  the  H em i cans  joined  the 
alliance,  the  Romans  had  the  com- 
mand only  once  in  three  years.  But 
OS  the  Latin  states  were  contidered 
ss  forming  one  people,  and  the  Ro- 
mans another,  it  is  moRt  likely  that 
so  long  as  the  alliance  subsisted  be- 
tween these  two  parties  only,  the 
command  shifted  irom  the  one  t« 
the  other  year  by  jpar. 


125^  MTirr.wr  if  invs. 


^^i^     s^Ahiri'sr  tatfKti  vwvr^    -vxaniic  -3^  mnmi  consent 


fesi^rx^  widi  TOi*^  ^icB&i  of  tiie  Hes:iDBU!&.     The  Her- 


tliri^  Ha^  o^  die  Aswfl3iz!es  as  Pfznesce,  and 
tr>var«id  the  vj^MshSi^  aZs  as  liaK  iato  the  TaDey  of 
the  VkraL  TW  samiKr  of  thor  esoes  was  probably 
ttxtiKtfc ;  bdt  with  the  exeepciG&  Gf  Aaagnia,  Yemls, 
Ahttriiim,  aad  FermtisisBL.  the  sames  of  all  are  nn- 
kjKrvn  to  iLi«  Th^y,  Eke  die  Latins,  had  been  the 
dependent  aOiea  of  Rome  mukr  the  last  Tarqnbiins; 
thej  too  \aA  hrrAusn  off  this  coozKxion  after  the 
estabUishment  of  the  GHnmomreahh,  and  noir  re- 
newed it  on  more  eqoal  terms,  for  mntoal  protection 
against  the  JEqiD2m3  and  Volscians.  The  situation 
of  their  coontrr  indeed  rendered  their  condition  one 
r/f  peculiar  dskn^r;  it  lay  interposed  in  the  very 
midnt  of  the  conntry  of  these  enemies,  having  the 
^qaians  on  the  north,  and  the  Volscians  on  the 
KOfJthf  and  communicating  with  the  Latin  cities  and 
with  Rome  only  by  the  opening  in  the  Apennines 
$i\rtnu\y  noticerl  under  the  citadel  of  Praeneste.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Romans  were  glad  to  obtain  the 
willing  aid  of  a  brave  and  numerous  people,  whose 
]}()n\\\(m  enablerl  them  to  threaten  the  rear  of  the 
VolHcians,  so  soon  as  they  should  break  out  from 

»  I>iwiy»itiii,  VIII.  <i9.    Ti#  wp6t  one  third  p*rt.     This  is  disfigured 

"V.ftvivnt  i^fiPfyKtv  6f»o\oyiar  airai  hj  the  aoDAlist  whom  LiTy  copied 

H*  ii*rtt¥  d^lypa/fHH  rmv  WfjAf  Aarir  in  »  most  extnu>rdinanr  manner ;  he 

¥trv9   yt¥erfj¥kt¥.       Amongst   Other  represented  the  Hemicmns  as  heing 

I'Uf iiM'«  ihtirtfftfftt  tff  the  treatj  was  dqniTed  hy  the  treaty  of  two-thirds 

on«  wh'trh  nttcnrwi  Uf  the  Hemicaos  of  their  own  land.     "  Cum  Hemicis 

th«'ir  Kitial  »hare  of  all  lands  con*  f<Bdas  ictnm,  agri  partes  dme  adem- 

/jiiithI  hy  till*  ronff^Uruiifn  ;  namely  t«."     Livy,  II.  41. 
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their  mountains  upon  the  plain  of  Latiiim  or  the 

hills  of  Alba.  > — '-C^ — ■ 

Thus  by  these  two  treaties  with  the  Latins  and  i™iiori=nee 
Hernicans,  Spurius  CasBius  had,  so  far  as  was  possible,  irraU". 
repaired  the  losses  occasioned  to  the  Roman  power  by 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius,  and  had  re-organized  that 
confederacy  to  which  under  her  last  kings  Rome  had, 
been  indebted  for  her  greatness.  The  wound  was 
healed  at  the  very  critical  moment,  before  the  storm 
of  the  great  Volscian  invasions  burst  upon  Latium. 
It  happened  of  necessity  that  the  Latins,  from  their 
position,  bore  the  first  brunt  of  these  attacks ;  Rome 
could  ODJy  be  reached  when  they  were  conquered : 
whereas,  had  it  not  been  for  the  treaty  concluded 
by  Spui'ius  Cassius,  the  Volscians,  on  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  Latium,  might  have  been  joined  by  the 
Latins ;  or  the  surviving  cities  of  the  confederacy, 
after  the  conquest  of  some  of  their  number,  might 
have  taken  refuge  under  the  protection  of  the  con- 
querors. 

But  in  restoring  the  league  with  the  Latins  and ' 
Hernicans,  Spurius  Cassius  had  only  adopted  a  part  • 
of  the  system  of  the  Roman  king.s.  Another,  and  a 
far  more  difficult  part,  yet  remained ;  to  strengthen 
the  state  within ;  to  increase  the  number  of  those 
who,  as  citizens,  claimed  their  share  of  the  pubUc 
land,  and  out  of  this  public  land  to  relieve  the  poverty 
of  those  who  united  the  two  inconsistent  characters  of 
citizenship  and  beggary.  Spurius  Cassius  proposed, 
what  tradition  ascribed  to  almost  every  one  of  the 
kings  aa  amongst  his  noblest  acts,  an  agrarian  law. 
But  he  was  not  a  king ;  and  it  is  but  too  often  a  thank- 
less act  in  the  eyes  of  an  aristocracy,  when  one  of  their 
own  members  endeavours  to  benefit  and  to  raise  the 
condition  of  those  who  are  not  of  his  own  order. 

If,  amongst  Niebuhr's  countless  services  to  Roman  [ 
vol..  T.  ?. 
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[JAP.  history,  any  single  one  may  claim  our  gratitude  be; 
..'?'•  .  the  rest,  it  is  bis  explanation  of  the  true  nature  and 
u«Snt  character  of  the  agrarian  laws.  Twenty-four  years 
t)?J"u"i'r  ""^  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  he  first  published  it,  but  it 
has  already  overthrown  the  deeply-rooted  false  impres- 
sions which  prevailed  universally  on  the  subject ;  and 
its  truth,  like  Newton's  discoveries  in  natural  science, 
is  not  now  to  be  proved,  but  to  be  taken  as  the  very 
corner-stone  of  all  our  researches  into  the  internal 
state  of  the  Roman  people.  I  am  now  to  copy  so 
much  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  views  and  merits  of  Spurius  Cassius. 
orih»pubiio  It  seems  to  have  been  a  notion  generally  entertained 
Undiniiie  in  the  ancient  world,  that  every  citizen  of  a  country, 
monwraiih*.  should  be  a  landholder,  and  that  the  territory  of  a 
iwiion.  state,  so  far  as  it  was  not  left  unenclosed  or  reserved 
for  pubhc  purposes,  should  be  divided  in  equal  por- 
tions amongst  the  citizens.  But  it  would  almost 
always  happen  that  a  large  part  of  it  was  left  unen- 
closed ;  the  complete  cultivation  of  a  whole  country, 
without  distinction  of  soil,  being  only  the  result  of  an 
excess  of  population,  and  therefore  not  taking  place 
till  a  late  period.  The  part  thus  left  out  of  cultiva- 
tion was  mostly  kept  as  pasture,  and  a  revenue  was 
raised  from  it,  not  only  from  every  citizen  who  had 
turned  out  sheep  or  cattle  upon  it,  but  also  from 
strangers,  who,  although  incapable  of  buying  land, 
might  yet  rent  a  right  of  pasture  for  their  flocks  and 
herds.  But  when  a  new  territory  was  gained  in  war, 
the  richer  parts  of  it  already  in  cultivation  were  too 
valuable  to  be  given  up  to  pasture,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  were  divided,  the  division  could  only 
follow  tlie  general  rule,  and  allot  an  equal  portion  to 
every  citizen.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  the 
practice  at  Rome,  and  doubtless  in  other  states  of 
Italy,  to  allow  individuals  to  occupy  such  lands,  and 
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to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  thera,  on  condition  of  *^?*'*- 
paying  to  the  state  the  tithe  of  tho  produce  as  an  "- 
acknowledgment  that  the  state  was  the  proprietor  of 
the  land,  and  the  individual  merely  the  occupier. 
With  regard  to  the  state,  the  occupier  was  merely  a 
tenant  at  will ;  but  with  respect  to  other  citizens,  he 
was  like  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  could  alienate  the 
land  which  he  occupied  either  for  a  term  of  years,  or 
for  ever,  as  much  as  if  he  liad  been  its  actual  pro- 
prietor. 

This  public  land  thus  occupied  was  naturally  looked  ?■" 
to  as  a  resource  on  every  admission  of  new  citizens.  ("»■ 
They  were  to  receive  their  portion  of  freehold  land, 
according  to  the  general  notion  of  a  citizen's  con- 
dition; but  this  land  could  only  be  found  by  a  division 
of  that  which  belonged  to  the  public,  and  by  the  con- 
sequent ejectment  of  its  tenants  at  will.  Hence  in 
the  Greek  states,  every  large  accession  to  the  number 
of  citizens'  was  followed  by  a  call  for  a  division  of 
the  public  land ;  and  as  this  division  involved  the 
sacrifice  of  many  existing  interests,  it  was  regarded 
with  horror  by  the  old  citizens '  as  an  act  of  revolu- 
tionary violence.  For  although  the  land  was  un- 
doubtedly the  property  of  the  state,  and  although  the 
occupiers  of  it  were  in  relation  to  the  state  mere 
tenants  at  will,  yet  it  is  in  human  nature  that  a  long 
undisturbed  possession  should  give  a  feeling  of  owner- 


IX, 

I 


/imi!«  avaida-aaBai.  Tbiicyd. 
1.  So  again  irhi-n  tLe  Cyieaa 
in  Afiicft  wished  to  increase 
nnmber  of  their  citizens,  they  inv 
orer  «nj  Greek  that  cIiobb  to  c» 
holding  oat  the  temptatio' 
allotment  of  land.  Herodi 
169. 
'  Flence  it  was  a  claiixe 
bv  Fvprv  TTPinh 


of  I 


would  allow  no  division  of  the  land 
of  the  Athfniiuia  (Demosthen.  Ti- 
mocrat.  p.  746) ;  by  which  it  was 
not  meant  that  there  was  anj  dream 
of  a  diviBJon  of  the  privnte  property 
of  Athenian  citizens,  hut  of  the  pub- 
lic land  of  the  Common  wealth,  whjeh 
bein^  benelicinlly  Muoyed  b^  tbe 
exiating  I'itizens,  coald  not  without 
loss  to  them  be  (illotl«id  out  to  furnish 
freehold  pronfTtien.  i[\!jpoi,  for  any 
eitizens  newly  sdinitled  to  the  fran- 
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CHAP,  ship,  the  more  so,  as  while  the  state'3  claim  lay  c 
- — '^ — •  mant,  the  possessor  was  in  fact  the  proprietor ;  and 
the  land  would  thus  be  repeatedly  passing  by  regular 
sale  from  one  occupier  to  another.  And  if  there  was 
no  near  prospect  of  the  state's  claiming  its  right,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  price  of  land  thus  occupied  would, 
after  some  years  of  undisturbed  possession,  bo  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  au  actual  freehold. 
The  own-  Under  such  circumstances  the  English  law,  with  its 
pubu.:  land  characteristic  partiality  to  individual  and  existing  in- 
te"ej«i.ii  at  terests,  would  no  doubt  have  decided,  as  it  did  in  the 
uf'tw.""*  somewhat  aimilai-  case  of  copyholds,  that  the  occupier 
could  not  be  ejected  so  long  as  he  continued  to  pay 
his  tithe  to  the  state.  The  Roman  law,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  a  spirit  no  less  characteristic,  constantly  as- 
serted the  utterly  precarious  tenure  of  the  occupier*, 
wlienever  the  state  might  choose  to  take  its  property 
into  its  own  hands.  And  accordingly,  most  of  tho 
kings  of  Rome  are  said  to  have  carried  an  agrarian 
law,  that  is,  to  have  divided  a  portion,  more  or  loss, 
of  the  public  land  amongst  those  whom  they  admitted 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Yet  it  was  understood 
thatthcse  new  citizens,  the  Roman  commons, although 
they  received  their  portion  of  land  as  freehold,  when- 
ever the  public  land  was  divided,  had  still  no  right  to 
occupy  it '  while  it  lay  in  the  mass  unallotted  ;  while 

•  I  have  used  tlie  word«  "  occupa-  word   "  publit-i "  lo  "  »gri,"  becau«e 

tion  "  and  "nwupier."  rallier  than  tbe  word  "posaidere"  timid  not  in 

"  poiBessioQ  "   Bind   "  ptwEOMiir,"   to  »  Ivgul  sense  apply  to  privnte  pro- 

eipresilhe  LoUii  terran  "poBseiaio"  perfy,  aJthougli  tnere  is  no  doubt 

"  becau)ie  tlie  Eng-  that  in  common  tan^ua|;e  it  is  often 


liiih  word  "  pORMSsion  "  is  on«n  used  found  in  that  tignificatJoti 

1/1  denote  wliRt  ifl  a  man's  oirn  ))ro-  *  This  waa  because  the  pleba  was 

pcrty,  whereu  it  wan  an  easential  not  yet  considered  tu  be  a  part  of 

part  of  the  definition  of  "popBetBio,"  tbe  jiopuliis;  fl^^ioi  and  iroXit  were 

thnt  it  could  relate  onlj  towbatwax  stjll  carefully  diatingtiished.  and  the 

Hu(  a  inan'H  own  property.     Heni.'e  fitatSi  or  people,  or  burghers  claimed 

\i\\;  claiue  in  the  Licinian  law,  "  Ne  the  excliiflve  a  dm  in  iteration  of  what 

JnisphioquingentajugpraBKripoaBi-  may  be  called  the  corporate  properly 

i-ret,"  WM  underatood  by  everv  Ro-  of  the   stat*.     Those  who  are   ac- 

man   without   Ihf   mlilitmn    of  the  qiiniiifrd  with  the  affaii-s  nf  the  col- 
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the  old  burghers,  who  enjoyed  exclusively  the  right 
of  occupation  with  regard  to  the  undivided  public 
land,  had  no  share  in  it  whatever  when  it  waa  divided, 
because  they  already  enjoyed  from  ancient  aUotment 
a  freehold  property  of  their  own.  Thus  the  public 
land  was  wholly  unprofitable  to  the  commons,  so  long 
as  it  was  undivided,  and  became  wholly  lost  to  the 
burghers  whenever  it  was  divided. 

Now  twenty-four  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tar-  ^J^ 
quinius,  there  must  have  been  at  least  as  great  need  k«»": 
of  an  agrarian  law  as  at  any  foi'raer  period  of  the  <M' period 
Roman  history.  I  The  loss  of  territory  on  the  right  hiiMTj. 
bank  of  the  Tibei",  and  all  those  causes  which  had 
brought  on  the  general  distress  of  the  commons,  and 
overwhelmed  them  hopelessly  in  debts,  called  aloud      I 
for  a  remedy;  and  this  remedy  was  to  be  found,  ac- 
cording to  precedent  no  less  than  abstract  justice,  in 
an  allotment  of  the  public  land,  j  For  as  the  burghers 
who  occupied  this  land  had  even  gi-own  rich  amidst 
the  distress  of  the  commons,  so  they  could  well  afford 
to  make  some  sacrifice ;  while  the  reservation  to  them 
of  the  exclusive  right  of  occupj-ing  the  public  land 
till  it  was  divided,  held  out  to  them  the  hope  of  ac- 
quiring fresh  possessions,  so  soon  as  the  nation,united 
and  invigorated  by  the  proposed  relief,  should  be  in 
a  condition  to  make  new  conquests. 

Spurius  Cassius  accordingly  proposed  an  agrarian  apm 


IX.  I 


leges  of  the  Engliih 

ri-collei't  the  somewbat  »iinilarprau- 
tieetliere  with  regard  to  fine*.  wLat- 
everbenefita  arif^eoutoflhe  adminit- 
{ration  of  the  college  property  heloug 
PXcIuBivelv  to  the  ruaiig  part  of  the 
society ;  tnc  fiillowB  engross  the  fines 
to  themselves,  just  as  the  burghers 
at  Bume  eiyojedthe  cieluaivc  right 
of  nccupyin);  the  public  land.  But 
the  renin  of  tollego  iBodR  are  divided 
in  (vrtiun  fixed  proportiona  amongst 


tbe  fellows  and  scholivs,  the  populus 
and  pleba  of  the  society.  And  a  Uw 
whii'h  should  prohibit  the  practice 
of  taking  it  fine  on  the  renewal  of  a 


value,    in    order   t 
rholnrslheirdue 


t  its  full 

I  to   the 

II  the  be- 


nefits ari^inE  out  of  the  college  pro- 
perty, wDula  give  no  bsd  idea  of  the 


lU 


msrrovt  op  bomb. 


■  far  the  diviston  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
,  ^^^  '  pabEc  land,  wh2e  from  the  occupiers  of  the  remainder 
,  WU«*  be  mtended  to  require  the  regular  payment  of  the 
tjAOf  wfaidi  had  beeo  greatly  neglect-ed,  and  to  apply 
Ae  revcnne  thus  gained,  to  paying  the  commons  when- 
erer  &ej  were  called  out  to  serve  as  soldiers.  Had 
ba  been  king,  he  could  have  carried  the  measiire  with- 
b  difficulty,  and  would  have  gone  down  to  posterity 
invested  with  the  same  glory  which  rendered  sacred 
the  memory  of  the  good  king  Serviua.  But  his  col- 
league, Proculua  Virginius",  headed  the  aristocracy 
in  resisting  his  law,  and  in  maligning  the  motives  of 
its  author.  His  treaties  with  the  Latins  and  Hemi- 
cans  were  represented  as  derogating  from  the  old 
supremacy  of  Rome;  and  this  cry  roused  the  national 
pnde  even  of  the  commons  against  Imn,  as,  four  cen- 
turies afterwards,  a  similar  charge  of  sacriBcing  the 
rights  of  Rome  to  the  Italian  allies  ruined  the  popu- 
buity  of  M.  Drusus.  Still  it  is  probable  that  the 
popular  feeling  in  favour  of  his  law  was  so  strong, 
that  the  burghers  yielded  to  the  storm  for  the  moment, 
and  consented  to  pass  it'^     They  followed  the  con- 


■  I  Lit*  here  t'otlowed  Nietuhr    port  with  tlii 
iVdl  U.  p.  188.  2nd  Ed.)  in  BHsum- 
iitf  as  ttw  origina]  propoBsl  of  Cos- 
iMh  wbu  in  reprKiient«a  in  DionyBiu 
M  llw   )>ivuo«al  of  A.  Semproi. ' 
AuvtiiiiM.  tu  which  the  senate  lu- 

«»L    UkmyiiiM.  VIII.  75,  76. 

■  li^j.  II.  41.    This  waa  the 
ipilt  dwunl  between  the  nobles  and 

muMA  WMPfbuncd  that   thu    crown 

limr  iid  btrn  so  grant^Mi  away 

|»  th»   woUm.    that    DOW,  aa   the 

H^lM  '■>'*  «ifinpt  from  taxation, 

«|li*r«if«MMoftlie  public  service 

-  -^  ^  ^lan  private  coat.     And  it 

1"  inaisting  that  the 


n  the  famoDa 

the  reign  of 

Charles  V.    See  Ranke,  Fiiraten  und 

Volfcer   Ton   Siid-Europa.     VoL   I. 

p.  -218. 

"  Sec  Niebnhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  196. 
He  argues,  that  as  the  tribunes  before 
the  Fublilian  kws  bad  no  power  of 
originating  any  legislatiTe  meoeure, 
and  as  we  bear  of  their  agitating  ths 
qucBtion  of  the  agrarian  law  year 
afleryeai'  from  the  death  of  Cassiua, 
the  fact  must  have  been  that  the  law 
was  passed,  and  its  execution  frau- 
dulently evaded ;  and  that  the  tri- 
bunes demnoded  no  more  than  the 
due  execution  of  an  existing  law. 
And  ho  supposes  that  the  words  of 
DionysiuB,  TOUTO  rA  SAy/ia  ttt  riv 
i^Hor  ilirtrtxBiv,  Tov  t(  Kaniriov 
tiravat  r^c  i^/tayayias  koI  tl/y  aimp- 
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stant  policy  of  an  aristocracy,  to  separate  the  people 

from  their  leaders,  to  pacify  the  former  by  a  mo-  ' — --^ — ' 

meut-ary  resignation  of  the  point  in  dispute,  and  then 

to  watch  their  time  for  destro_i,-ing  the  latter,  that  so, 

when  the  popular  party  is  deprived  of  its  defenders, 

they  may  wrest  from  its  hands  that  concession  which 

it  is  then  unable  to  retain. 

When  therefore  the  year  was  over,  and  Spurius 


their  hour  of  vengeance  had  arrived.     Ser.  Comdius  fc^I^ 
and  Quintus  Fabiua"  were  the  new  consuls  :   KsesoJIJ^^ 
Fabius,  the  consul's  brother,  and  Lucius  Valerius  "'*^- 
were  the  inquisitors  of  blood,  qujestores  parricidii, 
who,  as  they  tried  all  capital  offences  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  burghers  or  commons,  were  also  em- 
powered to  bring  any  offender  at  once  before  those 
supreme  tribunals,  instead  of  taking  cognizance  of  his 
case  themselves.    Cassius  was  charged  with  a  treason- 
able attempt  to  make  himself  king,  and  the  burghers, 
assembled  in  their  curiiE,  found  him  guilty.      He 
shared  the  fate  of  Agis  and  of  Marino  Falieri;  he 
was  sentenced  to  die  as  a  traitor,  and  was,  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  Roman  law,  scourged  and  be- 
headed, and  his  house  razed  to  the  ground. 

patiioiitvtfy  it  rim  iKv^Tuf  trrdiriv  and  tliis  "proiile"  muat  have  be^n 

ouic  tiairt  iufHurtpB  iipotX6tu',  VIII.  the  biu^hera  in  their  cnrue,  and  hy 

76,   &re   tskeo   from    gome   Roman  ita  being  slAtedtliat  the  bringing  the 

uinaliRt,    who   by   the   words   "  ail  measure  before  the   people  pnt  an 

popnlum  lotuni  "  meant  the  old  po-  end  to  the  agitation,  it  must  surely 

pultui,  tbe  uwembly  of  the  bni^herB  be  (conceived  that  the  measure  was 

intheircuriie,  Atanjrate.the words  not  rejected  but   pasaed.     For  the 

(If  TDv  Sqfioi'  ttam)(0ii  Hcem  to  im-  words  itr^iptui  tls  rhr  Sqfioi>  na  t\a- 

plymore  than  the  mere  tommuni-  nilying  "to  submit  a  measure  to  th« 

eating  to  the  people  the  knowledge  people  for  their  confirmation  of  it," 

of  a   dwree  of  the   cenate.     They  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  quote 

must    apparently   signify   that   the  instances,  Tout  (vyypatpiat  —  fvy 

decree  of  the  senate,  as  a  wpoftii-  ypo'fnafTat  ywiuFj*  tatriyKtW  it  rin 

X(u/ui,  naa  submitted  to  the  people  iin^av-     Thucyd.  VIll.  67. 
for  its  acceptance  and  rntiGcution  ;         "  lavy,  11.  41. 


CHAPTER  X 

ASCBNDANCY      OF      THB     ARiSTWBACT — TQK      FABU 

THBIK    8KVEN    C0SSCLSHIP8 — THE    PDBLILIAS    LAW.- 

A.r.c.  209-283. 


»  r&^tmii  BTuent  hnr6  la  force  et  d^ps»^  la  pi^Toyaim  dcs 
III :  il  ralUit  dcR  guanties  Douvellra,  expUcites,  revdtnes  de  la 
MUiction  ilu  jiarlemnit  tout  enticr.  Cittut  ne  rieD  faare  que  de  rvDonveW 
T«4{ucinant  dn  pmmaws  tant  de  foiii  *ial^,  des  itatnta  a  long-tmipi 
oublifi." — Qvizar,  it^rolntion  d'Angloterre,  Liire  I.  p.  15. 


thMHVXt 


*"*<*■    Thr  release  of  all  existing  debts  by  the  covenant  coi 
j-j— r"  eluded  at  the  Sacred  Hill,  and  the  appointment  of  thi 
tj'ibiineB  io  prevent  any  tyrannical  enforcement  of  thi 
law  of  debtor  and  creditor  for  the  time  to  come,  hi 
i-oliovod  the  Roman  commons  from  the  extreme 
personal  degradation  and  misery.     But  their  pohtii 
condition  had  made  no  perceptible  advances;  tbi 
elootiou  of  their  own  tribunes  was  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  burghers;  and  their  choice  of  consids, 
jt  also  to  the  same  approval,  was  further  limited 
candidates  as  belonged  to  the  burghers'  ordi 
is,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  burghers;  th( 
Spurius  Cassius  enabled  them  to  dare  an; 
n;  while  on  the  other  hand  they  needed 
lolute  power  than  ever,  in  order  to  evadi 
1  concession  in  consenting  to  his  agrarian 
jcordingly,  they  pTOposcd  to  elect'  the  con- 

■i.  11.  \\  202,  el     fteq<].     Dionjiius  and  Livy  both  m 
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8ul3  thcmselvea,  and  only  to  require  the  confirmation    ' 
of  them  by  the  centurios ;  a  form  which  would  be  as  >- 
unessential  as  the  crowd's  acceptance  of  the  king  at 
an  English  coronation,  inasmuch  as  it  was  always  by 
the  vote  of  the  burghers  in  their  curiae  that  the  im- 
periura  or  sovereignty  was  confen'ed ;  and  when  a 
consul  was  already  in  possession  of  this,  it  mattei-ed 
little  whether  the  centuries  acknowledged  his  title 
or  not.     In  this  manner  were  Lucius  ^milius,  and  a, 
Kaeso  Fabiug  the  prosecutor  of  SpnriusCassius, chosen 
consuls  by  the  burghers ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the 
commons   demanded  the  execution  of  the  agrarian 
law ;  the  consuls  satisfied  the  object  of  those  who  had 
elected  them,  and  the  law  remained  a  dead  letter. 
The  same  spirit  was  manifested  in  the  elections  of  the  a 
following  year,  and  was  attended  with  the  same  result; 
the  other  prosecutor  of  Cassius,  L.  Valerius,  was  now 
chosen  by  the  burghers, and  with  him  another  member 
of  the  Fabian  house,  Marcus,  the  brother  of  Ka3so 
and  of  Quintus. 

But  the  complete  usurpation  of  the  consulship  by  ti 
the  burghers  served  to  call  into  action  the  hitherto '« 
untried  powers  of  the  tribuneship.     In  the  year  271,  i™ 
the  tribune  Caius  Mfenius '  set  the  first  example  of 
extending  the  protection  of  his  sacred  office  to  those 
of  the  commons  who  on  public  grounds  resisted  tho 
sovereignty  of  the  consuls,  by  refusing  to  serve  as 
soldiers.     This  was  the  weapon  so  often  used  from 


tajB  eipreKsly  that  the  i 
tJie  ^ear  273,  inaiateii  on  electing 
one  of  the  conBuls,  for  nt  that  time 
tioth  were  chosen  by  tho  patriciana. 
It  Beenu  therofore  probable,  that  the 

Kriod  from  270  to  273  was  marked 
a  decided  usurpi.tion  on  the  part 
of  tJie  barghcrs,  and  that  durine 
that  tinto  they  ulonu  eleulod  both 
conniilei, 

'  DionvBiu».VIir.  87. 


crihe  the  election  of  ^milius  and 
Fubiu»  to  the  influence  of  the  patri- 
ciaiis;  but  Dionysius  (VIII.  83) 
further  notiuos  tnetr  coming  into 
office  aa  a  marked  period  in  the 
Roman  hiatory,  and  mentions  the 
dal£,  and  the  name  nf  the  archon  at 
Athena  forthatyear ;  rb  if  there  had 
been  some  important  alteration  then 
made  in  the  eotwtitution.  And  Zo- 
noras,   who    copies    Dion    Cussius. 


i 
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^^-  this  time  forwards  in  defence  of  the  popular  caiisflT 
the  Roman  common3,like  those  of  England,  souglit  to 
obtain  a  redress  of  grievances  by  refusing  to  aid  the 
government  in  its  wars  ;  they  refused  to  furnish  men, 
as  our  fathers  refused  to  furnish  money.  But  the 
first  exorcise  of  this  privilege  was  overborne  with  a 
high  hand;  the  consuls  held theirenlistmentof  soldiers 
without  the  city  ;  there  the  tribunes'  protection  had 
no  force  ;  and  if  any  man  refused  to  appear,  and  kept 
his  person  safe  within  the  range  of  the  tribunes'  aid, 
the  consuls  proceeded  to  lay  waste  his  land,  and  to 
burn  and  destroy  his  stock  and  buildings,  by  virtue  of 
that  sovereign  power  which,  except  within  the  avails 
of  the  city,  was  altogether  unlimited.  Accordingly 
the  tribunes'  opposition  totally  failed,  and  the  consuls 
obtained  the  army  which  they  wanted. 
"i«-  But  there  is  an  undying  power  in  justice  which  no 
wr  of  oppression  can  altogether  put  down.  Cains  Maenius 
:  of  had  failed,  but  his  attempt  was  not  entirely  fruitless  ; 
'  a  spirit  was  excited  amongst  the  commons  which  in- 
duced the  burghers  the  next  year,  after  long  disputes 
.  273.  and  delays,  to  choose  for  one  of  the  consuls  a  man 
well  affected  to  the  cause  of  the  commons ;  and  the 
year  afterwards  it  was  agreed  by  both  orders  that  the 
election  should  be  divided  between  them;  that  one 
consul  should  be  chosen  by  the  burghers  in  their 
curia,  and  the  other  by  the  whole  people  in  their  cen- 
turies. Still,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  votes  of  the  burghers'  clients  wore  at  this  time  so 
numerous  in  the  centuries,  as  to  give  to  their  patrons 
no  small  influence  even  in  the  election  of  that  consul 
who  was  particularly  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
•immons.  Yet  the  commons  regarded  the  change  as 
•iumph,  and  it  was  marked  as  a  memorable  event ' 
le  annals,  that  in  the  year  273,  Kjbso  Fabius  was 

'  Zonui-ab,  Vll.  17.     Diu[i.Yaiati,  IX.  1. 
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again  chosen  consul  by  the  burghers,  and  that  Spu- 

rius  Furius  was  elected  as  his  colleague  by  the  people  ' — i- — ' 

in  their  centuries. 

The  refiisal  of  the  burghers  to  execute  the  agrarian  t^-^-^ 
law  still  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  commons ;  and  J"'*''™  "'^" 
when  men  were  again  wanted  to  serve  against  the  »'i'"-«''i» 
^quians  and  Veientians,  Spurius  Licinius ',  one  ofi««io, 
the  tribunes,  again  offered  his  protection  to  those  who  lighi  fo    ' 
refused  to  enlist.     But  his  colleagues  betrayed  him, 
and  either  as  being  a  majority  of  the  college  over- 
ruled the  opposition  of  Licinius,  or  by  an  abuse  of 
their  peculiar  power  offered  their  protection  to  the 
consuls  in  enforcing  their  orders  against  the  refractory. 
Thus  an  army  was  raised ;  but  the  soldiers  who  fol- 
lowed Kjeso  Fabius  into  the  field,  regarded  him  and 
the  burghei'S  as  more  their  enemies  than  the  Veien- 
tians, and  according  to  the  Roman  annalists  they  re- 
fused to  conquer,  and  retreated  before  an  enemy  whom 
they  could  have  vanquished  if  they  would.     This  is 
merely  the  habitual  style  of  Roman  arrogance;  but 
that  brave  men  may  be  found  capable  of  allowing 
themselves  to  be  slaughtered  by  the  enemy  rather 
than  risk  the  possibihty  of  winning  a  victory  for  a 
commander  whom  they  detest,  we  know,  not  merely 
from  the  suspicious  accounts  of  the  Roman  writers, 
but  from  the  experience  of  our  own  naval  service  in 
the  last  war,  in  one  memorable  instance,  as  melan- 
choly as  it  was  notorious. 

Marcus  Fabius  was  again  chosen  as  the  burghers'  a.u.c.  art 
consul  for  the  next  year,  and  Cn.  Manhus*  was  orSie  plba 
elected  by  the  centuries.  Another  attempt  to  stop  °^f,Ili!'SIhS 
the  raising  of  an  army  was  made  by  the  tribune  *"""""■"- 
TiberiuS  Pontificius ",  and  was  again  baffled  by  the 

*  LiTj,  II.  43. 

•  Patre»— M.  Fabium    consu 
errant;  Fiibio  collega  Cn.  Man 
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.  Opposition  oE  liis  colleagues.  But  this  year  witness* 
-'  an  accession  to  the  cause  of  the  commons,  of  import- 
ance more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  the  defec- 
tion of  the  majority  of  the  tribunes.  The  Fabian 
house  had  now  been  in  possession  of  one  place  in  the 
consulship  for  six  years  without  interruption,  a  clear 
proof  that  no  other  house  among  the  burghers  could 
compare  with  them  in  credit  and  in  power.  Standing 
at  the  head  of  their  order,  they  had  been  most  zealous 
in  its  cause,  and  had  incurred  proportionably  the 
hatred  of  the  commons.  But  they  had  men  amongst 
them  of  a  noble  spii-it,  who  could  not  bear  to  be  so 
hated  by  their  countiymen,  as  that  their  own  soldiers 
should  rather  allow  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  by 
the  enemy  than  conquer  under  the  command  of  a 
Fabius.  Thus  the  new  consul,  Marcus  Fabius,  was 
resolved  to  conciliate  the  conmions' ;  he  succeeded  so 
far  as  to  venture  to  give  battle  to  the  Veientiaus  ;  in 
the  battle  *  be  and  his  brothers  fought  as  men  who 
cared  for  nothing  else  than  to  recover  their  country- 
men's love :  Quintus  Fabius,  tho  consul  of  the  year 
272,  was  killed;  but  the  Eomans  gained  the  victory. 
Then  the  Fabii,  to  show  that  they  were  in  earnest, 
persuaded  the  burghers  to  divide  amongsttheir  houses 
the  care  of  the  wounded  soldiers;  thoy  themselves 
took  charge  of  a  greater  number  than  any  other 
house,  and  discharged  tho  duty  which  they  had  under- 
taken with  all  kindness  and  liberality.  Thus,  when 
the  burghers  named  Kasso  Fabius  to  be  again  their 
consul,  he  was  as  acceptable  to  the  centuries  as  his 
colleague,  whom  they  themBelves  appointed, 
V'irginius. 
b      Kffiso  did  not  delay  an  instant  in  showing  that  1: 

'  Neque  immemor  ejus  quod  Jni-     47.  Ad  liu. 
tio  conaululun  imbiberat,   reconuili-         '  Livjr,  II.  4S — 47. 
ondi  animus  iilubiii,  6i,v.    Livy,  II. 
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sense  of  the  wrongs  of  the  commons  was  sincere :    chap. 

be  immediately*  required  that   the  agrarian  law  of- — ^J. > 

Spurius  Cassiua  should  be  duly  carried  into  effect,  ih'  cr^"  "" 
But  the  burghers  treated  him  with  scorn;  the  consul,  Sr^i™™" 
they  said,  had  forgotten  himself,  and  the  applauses  of  v^jj^nu^, 
the  commons  had  intoxicated  him.  Then  Kaeso  and 
all  his  house,  finding  themselves  reproached  for  having 
deserted  their  former  cause,  resolved  to  quit  Rome 
altogether.  The  war  with  the  Veientians  showed 
them  how  they  might  still  be  useful  to  their  old  ' 
country:  they  established  themselves  on  the  Cremera, 
a  little  stream  that  runs  into  the  Tiber  from  the  west, 
a  few  miles  above  Rome.  Here  they  settled  with 
their  wives  and  families'",  with  a  large  train  of  I 
clients ' ' ,  and  with  some  of  the  burghers  also  who  were 
connected  with  them  by  personal  ties,  and  who  re- 
solved to  share  their  foi-tune.  The  Fabii  left  Rome  i 
as  the  Claudii  had  left  Regillus  a  few  years  before  ; 
they  wished  to  establish  themselves  as  a  Latin  colony 
in  Etruria,  serving  the  cause  of  Rome  even  while  they 
had  renounced  her.  But  two  years  afterwards  they 
fell  victims  to  the  Veientians,  who  surprised  them, 
put  them  all  to  the  sword,  and  destroyed  their  A.u,c.27i' 
settlement. 

The  commons  had  gained  strength  and  confidence  Th»  ™ni- 
from  the  coming  over  of  the  Fabii  to  their  cause;  ^"'ihe 
they  gratefully  honoured  the  spirit  which  had  raadelii'u,»ing''ih«' 
them  leave  Rome,  and  when  they  heard  of  their  over-  JJf,''"ff'"  '* 
throw,  they  at  once  accused  the  burghers  of  having 
treacherously  betrayed  them.    Titus  Menenius,  one  of 
the  consuls,  had  been  quietly  lying  encamped"  near   , 
the  Cremera  when  the  Fabii  were  cut  oflT.     He  was 

'  Livy,  II.  48.  .  "  UtXarat  rt  toiis  /nurii'  inayA- 

••  Sec  Niebuhr.  TdI.  II.  p.  210,     fi<»>i  tai  ^JXovt'  an.!  agoin,  a  litlla 

AalnH  GelliuB  sa.T)'.  t^i  <*(  trei^Fiili     below,  ru  fiiv  irXiioi-  iriXaTuv  r(  icni 
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CHAP,    accused  therefore  in  tlie  following  year  of  treason,  1 
^— .— -■  was  condemned ;  but  the  tribunes  themselves  pressed 
for   no  heavier  sentence  than  a    fine,  although    he 
actually  died  from  vexation  and  shame  at  having  been 
A. u.c,  279,  subjected  to  such    a  sentence.     In  the  next  year'* 
another  consul  was  accused  by  the  tribunes  because  he 
had  been  defeated  in  battle  by  the  Veientians,  but  he 
defended  himself  manfully,  and  was  acquitted. 
Gtnuciui  This  habit  of  acting  on  the  offensive  for  two  sue- 

ihoruri!"!.  cessive  ycars  emboldened  the  commons,  and  they  now 
the  M«ii-    began  again  to  call  for  the  execution  of  the  agrarian 
■gnriin      law  of    Cassius.     The    Consuls    L.    Furius    and    0. 
Manlius  resisted  this  demand    during  their  year  of 
A,u.c.  280.  office,  but  as  soon  as  that  was  expired,  Cn.  Genucius '% 
one  of  the  tribunes,  impeached  them  botb  before  tho 
commons  for  the  wrong  done  to  tbat  order. 
A.u.c.  381,      The  burghers  were  now  alarmed,  for  they  saw  that 
d™d  in°hu  the  commons  were  leai-ning  their  own  strength,  and 
iiie  iriti"    putting  it  in  practice.     They  desired,  at  any  risk,  to 
produce  a  reaction,  and  they  acted  at  Rome  as  the 
Spartans  some  years  afterwards  treated  their  Helots, 
or  as  the  Venetian  nobles  in  modern  times  silenced 
those  bold  spirits  whom  they  dreaded.    On  the  night 
before  the  day  fixed  for  the  trial  of    the  consuls, 
Genucius  the  tribune  was  found  dead  in  his  bed". 
oihcrni-         The  secrecy  and   treachery  of   assassination   arc 
thr  iribuno'  always  terrifying  to  a  popular  party,  who  have  neither 
liih^onlU  the  organization  among  themselves  to  be  able  to  con- 
cert reprisals,  nor  wealth  enough  to  bribe  an  assassin, 
even  if  no  better  feeling  restrained  them  from  seeking 
such  aid.     Besides,  the  burghers  were  not  satisfied 
with  a  single  murder;  others  whom  they  dreaded  were 
put  out  of  the  way  by  the  same  means  as  Genucius; 
and  like  the  Athenian  aristocratical  conspirators  in 
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the  Poloponneaian  war,  they  freely  used  the  assassin's 
dagger  to  secure  their  ascendancy".  Thus  the  tri-  ^ 
bunes  for  awhile  were  silenced,  and  the  consuls  pro- 
ceeded to  enlist  soldiers  to  serve  against  the  ^quians 
and  Volscians.  Amongst  the  rest  was  one  Volero 
Publilius  ",  who  had  served  before  as  a  centurion,  and 
who  was  now  called  on  to  serve  as  a  common  soldier. 
He  refused  to  obey,  and  being  a  man  of  great  vigour 
and  activity,  he  excited  the  commons  to  support  him, 
and  the  consuls  and  their  lictors  were  driven  from  the 
forum.  Here  the  disturbance  rested  for  the  time, 
but  Volero  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  tribunes  for 
the  year  ensuing. 

Volero  was  a  man  equal  to  the  need.  The  tribu-  a 
nitian  power  might  be  crippled  by  the  influence  of  lii 
the  burghers  at  the  elections ;  the  burghers'  clients 
were  so  numerous  in  the  centuries,  that  they  could 
elect  whom  they  would  ;  and  thus,  in  ordinary  times, 
the  college  of  tribunes  might  perhaps  contain  a 
majority  who  were  the  mere  tools  of  the  burghers,  and 
who  could  utterly  bafile  the  efforts  of  their  colleagues. 
Tliis  Volero  was  impatient  to  prevent,  and,  taking 
advantage  of  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  when  the 
commons  were  enraged  by  the  murder  of  Genucius,  he 
proposed  a  law  that  the  tribunes  for  the  time  to  come" 
should  be  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  commons  in  their 
tribes,  and  not  by  those  of  the  whole  people  in  their 
centuries. 

No  tribune  could  be  persuaded  to  betray  the  cause  ii 
of  his  order  and  of  public  freedom  by  opposing  Volero  no 
on  this  occasion ;  but  the  year  passed  away,  and  the 
burghers  were  thus  long  successfii]  in  obstructing  the 
further  progress  of  the  law.    It  should  be  remembered 
that  Volero  could  but  propose  his  measure  to  the 
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commons  assembled  in  tlicir  tribes,  and  tliat  even  i 
-  accepted  by  them,  it  did  not  therefore  become  a  law, 
but  rather  resembled  the  old  petitions  of  the  bouse  of 
commons,  which  required  the  sanction  of  the  king  and 
the  house  of  lords  before  they  could  become  the  law  of 
the  land.  So  any  resolution  of  the  tribes  was  no  more 
than  a  petition  addressed  to  the  senate  and  burghers ; 
but  there  is  a  moral  power  in  such  petitions  which  is 
generally  irresistible,  and  the  burghers  well  understood 
the  policy  of  an  aristocracy,  to  fight  its  battle  in  the 
assembly  of  the  commons  themselves,  rather  than  to 
commit  their  order  in  an  open  contest  with  the  whole 
order  of  the  commons.  Accordingly  the  burghers 
laboured  to  prevent  Volero  from  caiTying  his  petition 
in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes.  With  this  view  their 
method  was  delay  :  the  tribes  met  to  transact  busi- 
ness only  once  in  eight  days,  once,  that  is,  in  a  Roman 
week'*;  and  no  measure  could  be  proposed  unless 
notice  had  been  given  of  it  two  full  weeks  beforehand, 
while  any  measure  that  was  not  carried  on  the  day 
when  it  was  brought  forward  was  held  to  be  lost,  and 
could  not  be  again  put  to  the  vote  till  after  the  lapse 
of  two  full  weeks  more.  The  object,  therefore,  of  the 
burghers  was  so  to  obstruct  the  course  of  business 
whenever  the  tribes  met,  as  to  spin  it  out  to  sunset 
without  a  division  ;  then  the  measure  was  lost,  and 
could  not  be  brought  on  again  till  after  a  fortnight's 
interval.  And  they  interrupted  and  delayed  the  busi- 
ness of  tlio  tribes,  by  appearing  with  their  clients  in 
the  forum,  and  purposely  exciting  a  disturbance  with 
the  commons.     Besides,  we  are  told  that  Rome  was 

"  In  UiG  Itoman  Ealcnda.r«  which  Wfore  the  idM  ;  the  term  nome.  like 

hfre   been    pn«erved   to   ux   eiglit  ttiat    uf    niindiniB   to    exprfaa   tlio 

tettera  am  unml  to  murk  Uie  sayeral  wwkly  market  day,   havu^  refer- 

iy»of  the  niorth.juet  an  BpTon  ore  ence   to   tlio    inclnsive   immnor    of 

wd  by  na.     Thus  tlje  nones  of  tlif  reckoning,  i«miii(m  to   all  the 


jnUi  Ml  ak^VH  one  Romai. 
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this  year  visited  with  a  severe  epidemic  disorder, 
which,  though  it  lasted  only  a  little  while,  was  exceed-  ^ 
ingly  fatal.  This  was  au  interruption  to  ordinary 
business,  and  this,  together  with  the  arts  of  tho 
burghers,  prevented  the  commons  from  coming  to  a, 
resolution  in  favour  of  their  measure  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  year. 

Volero  was  re-elected  tribune";  Appius  Claudius^ 
was  chosen  consul  by  tho  burghers,  and  T.  Quintius  « 
was  elected  as  his  colleague  by  the  centuries.  With 
Volero  there  was  chosen  also  another  tribune  more 
active  than  himself,  Caius  LiEtorius";  the  oldest  of 
all  the  tribunes,  but  a  man  endowed  with  a  resolute 
spii'it,  and  well  aware  of  tho  duty  of  maintaining  tho 
contest  vigorously.  Fresh  demands  were  added  to 
those  contained  in  Volero'a  first  law :  tho  ajdilcs  were 
to  be  chosen  by  tho  tribes  as  well  as  the  tribunes,  and 
the  tribes  were  to  be  competent"  to  consider  all  ques- 
tions affecting  the  whole  nation,  and  not  such  only  as 
might  concern  the  commons.  Thus  tho  proposed  law 
was  rendered  more  unwelcome  to  the  burghers  than 
ever,  and  Appius  determined  to  resist  it  by  force. 
Lsetorius  was  provoked  by  the  insulting  language  of 
tho  consul,  and  he  swore  that  on  the  next  day  on 
which  the  law  could  be  brought  forward,  ho  would 
oitbor  get  it  passed  by  the  commons  before  evening, 
or  would  lay  down  liis  life  upon  the  place".  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  tribes  assembled,  Appius  stationed 
himself  in  the  forum,  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of 
the  younger  burghers  and  of  his  own  clients,  ready  to 
interrupt  the  proceedings  of  the  commons.  Lxtorius 
called  the  tribes  to  vote,  and  gave  tho  usual  order 
that  all  strangers,  that  is,  all  who  did  not  belong  to 


[I.e.  2B3.     I 


»  Livy.  II.  51!. 

VII.  17. 

"  Dionyaiiih.  IX,  -Uj. 

"  Livy,  11.  56. 

>■  Wonjrsius.    IX.   43. 
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CHAP,    any  tribe,  abould  withdraw  from  tlie  forum.    Appiiis 

. ?; -  refused  to  stir";  tlie  tribune  sent  his  officer  to  enforce 

obedience,  but  the  consul's  lictors  beat  off  the  officer, 
and  a  general  fray  ensued,  in  which  Ltetorius  received 
some  blows ;  and  matters  would  have  come  to  ex- 
tremity, it  is  said,  had  not  T.  Quintius  interposed, 
and  with  great  difficulty  parted  the  combatants.  This, 
however,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  usual  soflenings  of 
tho  annals,  which  delighted  to  invest  these  early  times 
with  a  character  of  romantic  forbearance  and  inno- 
cence. Both  parties  were  thoroughly  in  earnest; 
Lsetorius  had  received  such  injuries  as  to  rouse  the 
fury  of  the  commons  to  the  utmost ;  again  had  the 
Bacred  persons  of  the  tribunes  been  profaned  by  vio- 
lence, and  LEetorius  might  soon  share  the  fate  of 
Grenucius.  Accordingly,  the  commons  acted  this  time 
on  the  offensive ;  they  neither  withdrew  to  the  Sacred 
Hill,  nor  shut  themselves  up  in  their  own  quarter  on 
the  Aventine,  but  they  attacked  and  occupied"  tho 
Capitol,  and  held  it  for  some  time  as  a  fortress,  keep- 
ing regular  guard,  under  the  command  of  their  tri- 
bunes, both  night  and  day.  The  occupation  of  the 
citadel  in  the  ancient  Commonwealths  implied  an 
attempt  to  effect  a  revolution  ;  and  a  popular  tribune 
thus  holding  the  Capitol  with  his  partisans  might,  at 
any  instant,  make  himself  absolute,  and  establish  his 
tyranny,  like  so  many  of  the  popular  leaders  in  Greece, 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  aristocracy.  The  senate, 
therefore,  and  the  wiser  consul,  T.  Quintius,  resisted 
the  violent  counsels  of  Appius  and  the  mass  of  the 
burghers;  it  was  resolved  that  the  law,  which  we 
must  suppose  had  been  passed  by  the  commons  im- 
mediately before  they  took  possession  of  the  Capitol, 
shoidd  be  immediately  laid  before  the  senate,  to  re- 
ceive the  assent  of  that  body.  It  received  the  senate's 
»'  Liv.F,  II.  5(i.  »  n;.mj-Hu.s.  IX.  «. 


'  sanction ",  and  with  tliis  double  antliority   it  was    cnAP. 

brought  boforo  the  burghers  iu  their  curiEB,  to  receive  - ^'"     . 

their  consent  also;  the  only  form  wanting  to  give  it 
the  force  of  a  law.  But  the  decision  of  the  wisest 
and  most  illustrious  members  of  their  own  body  over- 
came the  obstinacy  of  the  burghers  ;  they  yielded  to 
necessity;  and  the  second  great  charter  of  Roman 
liberties,  the  Pnbhlian  Law,  was  finally  carried,  and 
became  the  law  of  the  land.  Some  said  that  even  the 
number  of  tribunes  was  now  for  the  first  time  raised 
to  five,  having  consisted  hitherto  of  two  only.  At  any 
rate  the  names  of  the  first  five  tribunes,  freely  cliosen 
by  their  own  order,  were  handed  down  to  posterity  ; 
they  were  C.  Siccius",  L.  Numitorius,  M.  Duilius, 
Sp.  Icilius,  and  L.  Mfeciltus. 

In  this  list  wo  meet  with  neither  Volero  nor  Lte- 
toriiia.  Volero,  as  having  been  already  ti-ibnne  for 
two  years  together,  and  having  been  less  prominent 
in  the  final  struggle,  may  naturally  have  been  passetl 
over;  but  Laatorius,  like  Sextius  at  a  later  period, 
would  surely  have  been  the  first  choice  of  the  com- 
mons, when  they  came  to  exercise  a  power  which  they 
owed  mainly  to  his  exertions.  Was  it  then  that  his 
own  words  had  been  prophetic ;  that  he  had  in  fact 
given  up  his  life  in  the  forum  on  the  day  when  he 
brought  forward  the  law;  that  the  blows  of  Appius' 
burghers  were  as  deadly  as  those  of  Kfeso  Quinctius, 
or  of  the  murderers  of  Genucius,  and  that  Laatorius 
was  not  only  the  founder  of  the  greatness  of  his  order, 
but  its  martyr  also  ? 

Thus  after  a  period  of  extreme  depression  and 
danger,the  commons  had  again  begun  to  advance, and 
the  Publilian  Law,  going  beyond  any  former  charter, 
was  a  sure  warrant  for  a  more  complete  enfranchise- 
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CHAP,  ment  yet  to  come.  The  commons  could  now  elect 
their  tribunes  freely,  and  they  had  formally  obtained 
the  right  of  discussing  all  national  questions  in  their 
own  assembly.  Thus  their  power  spread  itself  out 
on  every  side,  and  tried  its  strength,  against  that 
time  when  from  being  independent,  it  aspired  to 
become  sovereign,  and  swallowed  up  in  itself  all 
the  powers  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

WAES  WITH  THE  ^QUIANS  AND  V0LSCUK8 — LEGENDS 
CONNECTED  WITH  THESE  WAB3 — ST0BIE3  OF  COEIO- 
LANUS,   AND   OF   CINCINNATUS. 


"  Psodite  nunc  Itelicona  Dete,  contusqae  moTeto : 
Qui  bello  ciciti  regos :  qiue  qiicmque  secutaj 
Coiiiplerint  campos  acies;  quibus  Italu  jsun  turn 
Floruerit  torn  alma  viris,  quibus  oraerlt  armia." 

ViBGiL,  .EiJ.VII.641. 


Nothing  convcya  a  juater  notion  of  the  greatness  of 
Roman  history  than  those  chapters  in  Gibbon's  work,  ^ 
in  which  he  brings  before  us  the  state  of  the  east  and  ,i' 
of  the  north,  of  Persia  and  of  Germany,  and  is  led  i" 
unavoidably  to  write  an  universal  history,  because  all  "* 
nations  were  mixed  up  with  the  greatness  and  the 
decline  of  Rome.     This  indeed  is  the  peculiar  magnifi- 
cence of  our  subject,  that  the  history  of  Rome  must 
be  in  some  sort  the  history  of  the  world,  no  nation, 
no  language,  no  country  of  the  ancient  world,  can  alto- 
gether escape  our  researches,  if  we  follow  on  steadily 
the  progress  of  the  Roman  dominion  till  it  reached 
its  greatest  extent.      On  this  vast  field  we  are  now 
beginning  to  enter;  our  view  must  be  carried  a  Httle 
beyond  the  valley  of  the  Tilier,  and  the  plain  of  the 
Campagna;  we  must  go  aa  far  as  the  mountains  which 
divide  Latiura  from  Campania,  which  look  down  upon 
the  level  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  oven  command 
the  island  summits  of  the  Alban  hills:  we  must  cross 
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CHAP,    the  Tiber,  and  enter  upon  a  people  of  foreign  extn 
' — '~J- — ■  tion  and  language,  a  mighty  people,  whose  southern 
cities  were  almost  within  sight  of  Rome,  while  their 
most  northern  settlements  were  planted  beyond  the 
Apennines,  and,  from  the  gi'eat  plain  of  the  Eridanus, 
looked   up  to  that  enormous  Alpine  barrier  which 
divided  them  from  the  unknown  wildernesses  watered 
by  the  later  and  his  thousand  tributary  rivers-t 
■n.DOi.i.         In  the  days  of  Thucydides,  the  Greek  city  ofCuma' 
Au««mii^  is  described  as  situated  in  the  land  of  the  Opicans. 
0|i>i»u  lu-  The  Opicans,  Oscans,  or  Ausonians,   for  the  three 
/Eouiwii     names  all  express  the  same  people,  occupied  all  the 
«uti».        country  between  CEnotria  and  Tyrrhcnia,  that  is  to 
say,  between  tlie  Silarus  and  the  Tiber;  but  the  sea- 
coast  of  thia  district  was  full  of  towns  belonging  to 
people  of  other  nations,  such  as  the  Greek  cities  of 
Cujna  and  Neapolis,  and  those  belongijig  to  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Pelasgians,  such  as  Tiixiacina,  Cerceii,  An- 
tium,    and  Ardea,      The   Opicans   were   an  inland 
people,  and  it  was  only  by  conquest  that  they  at  last 
cumc  down  to  the  sea-coast,  and  estabhshed  them- 
selves in  some  of  the  Tyri'heuian  towns.     They  had 
vaiious  subdivisions;    but  the  two  nations  of  them 
with  whom  the  Komans  had  most  to  do,  and  whoso 
encroachments  on  Latium  we  are  now  to  notice,  aro 
known  to  us  under  the  name  of  the  .^quians  and 
Volscians. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  offer  any  thing  like  a 
connected  history  of  the  Volscian  and  jEquian  wars 
with  Rorae  during  the  first  half  centiu^^  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Commonwealth.  But  in  order  to  give 
Borae  clearness  to  the  following  sketch,  I  must  first 
describe  the  position  of  the  two  nations,  and  class 
their  contests  with  Rorae,  whether  carried  on  singly 
or  jointly,  under  the  names  respectively  of  the^Kquian 
'  Th»o-d.  VI.  4. 
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and  Volacian  wars,  according  to  the  quarter  which    cB5fl 
was  the  principal  field  of  action.  •■ 

The  Volscians,  wlien  they  firat  appear  in  Roman  t 
history,  are  found  partly  settled  on  the  line  of  high-  iwwiis 
lands  overlooking  the  plain  of  Latium,  from  near 
Prasneste  to  Tarracina,  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  the 
bills  in  the  plain  itself.  It  has  been  already  noticed 
that  just  to  the  south  of  Prteneste  a  remarkable  break 
occurs  in  tliis  mountain  wall,  so  that  only  its  mere 
base  has  been  left  standing,  a  tract  of  ground'  barely 
of  sufficient  elevation  to  turn  the  waters  in  different 
directions,  and  to  separate  the  source  of  the  Trerus, 
which  feeds  the  Liris,  fi-om  the  streams  of  the  Cam- 
pagnaofRome.  Tliis  breach  or  gap  in  the  mountains 
forms  the  bead  of  tlie  country  of  the  Hernicans,  who 
occupied  the  higher  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Trerua, 
and  the  hills  on  its  left  bank  downward  as  far  as  its 
confluence  with  the  Liris.  But  at  Prseneste  the 
mountain  wall  rises  again  to  its  full  height,  and  con- 
tinues stretching  to  the  northward  in  an  unbroken 
line,  till  it  is  again  interrupted  at  Tibur  or  Tivoli  by 
the  deep  valley  of  the  Anio.  Thus  from  the  Anio  to 
the  sea  at  Tarracina,  the  line  of  hills  is  interrupted 
only  at  a  single  point,  immediately  to  the  south  of 
Prseneste,  and  is  by  this  breach  divided  into  two  parts 
of  unequal  length,  the  shorter  one  extending  fi-om 
Tibm"  to  Prsenesto,  the  longer  one  i-eaching  from  the 
point  where  the  hilla  again  rise  opposite  to  Prreneste 
as  far  as  Tarracina  and  the  sea.  Of  this  mountain 
wall  the  longer  portion  was  held  by  the  Volscians, 
the  shorter  by  the  jEquians. 

'Taking   a   parallel    cane    fmm  BOnthward  from  this  point,  avorlook- 

EhkIIsIi  tC^graphv,  tho  gay  in  the  ing  the  lius  pluin  of  Warwickshire, 

oolitic  limeatane  chain  of  hills  whiob  may  represent  reapct'tively  the  owun- 

tKcan   in    WarwickBhire,    hetwevn  tries  of  the  v*]qoiann  anil  VoWans; 

yunboniUKh  and   Eil^   Hill,  may  wliiliit  Bunbury  aad  tho  valley  of  the 

beoomparra  to  the  gftpitt  Prienciitc ;  Cherwell  answer  to  tlie  country  of 

the   liiiLi   of   hilU    northwai-d    am!  the  Ucruiouna. 
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But  it  is  not  to  bo  understood  that  the  whole  of 
-'  this  highland  country  was  possessed  by  these  two 
Opican  nations.  Latin  towns  were  scattered  along 
;  the  edgo  of  it  overlooking  the  plaiu  of  Latiuni,  such 
as  Tibur  and  PrEeneste  iu  the  .^qiiian  portion  of  it, 
and  in  the  Volscian,  Ortona,  Cora,  Norba,  and  Setia. 
The  jEquians  dwelt  rather  in  the  interior  o£  the 
mountain  country;  thoir  oldest  scats  wero  in  the 
heart  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  lake  of  Fucinus,  from 
whence  they  had  advanced  towards  the  west,  till  tlicy 
had  reached  the  edge  overhanging  the  plain.  Nor  ia 
it  possible  to  state  at  what  time  the  several  Latin 
cities  of  the  Apennines  were  first  conquered,  or  how 
often  they  recovered  their  independence.  Tibur  and 
Prseneste  never  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  .^qiiians, 
their  natural  strength  helping  probably  to  secure 
them  from  the  invaders.  The  .^quians  seem  rather 
to  have  directed  their  efforts  in  another  direction 
against  the  Latin  towns  of  the  Alban  hiUs,  pouring 
out  readily  through  the  breach  in  the  mountain  line 
already  noticed,and  gaining  thus  an  advanced  position 
from  which  to  command  the  plain  of  Rome  itself. 

The  Volscian  conquests,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
effected  either  in  their  own  portion  of  the  mountain 
Hne,  or  in  the  plain  nearer  the  sea,  or  finally,  on  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  the  cluster  of  the  Alban 
hills,  as  the  ^quians  attacked  their  eastern  and 
nothern  parts,  Tarraciua'  appears  to  have  fallen 
into  their  hands  very  soon  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Roman  monarchy;  and  Antium'  was  also  an  early 

Bcema  therefore  lo  have  fallen  soon 
after  the  date  of  tte  treaty  with  Car- 
,       , .  ,  tha^c,  in  whi::h  it  is  spoken  of  as  a 

capture  by  the  Volscians  Is  no  where     Latui  city, 
recorded;    hut  in  the  earlieet  Vol-         *  It  belonged  to  the  Yolaciuna  ia 
Hcian  warH,  after   the  expulxion   of    the  year  261,  the  year  in  which  the 
the  Tarquins,  tha  scat  of  war  lies     Itomnti  league  with  the  Latiua  was 
Hlwiij's  on  the  Rodnin  hidu  of  it.     It     comludcd.     Livy,  ] I.  33. 


'  It  is  mentioned  bm  a  Vols 
town  under  the  name  of  Anxu 
the  year  349.     (Liry,  IV. 
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conquest.  In  the  year  261,  BovillEe,  Circeii,  CorioU, 
Lavinium,  Satricum,  and  VelitriB,  were  still  Latin  *- 
citioa;  but  all'  these  were  conquered  at  one  time  or 
other  by  the  Volscians,  so  that  at  the  period  of  their 
greatest  success  they  must  have  advanced  within 
twelve  miles  of  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  legend  of 
Coriolanus  represents  these  towns,  with  the  exception 
of  VelitrEB,  as  having  been  taken  between  the  years 
2G3  and  20G,  in  the  gi-eat  invasion  conducted  jointly 
by  Coriolanus  and  by  Attius  TuUius.  But  Niebubr 
haa  given  reasons  for  believing  that  these  conquests 
were  not  made  till  some  years  later,  and  that  they 
were  effected  not  all  at  once,  but  in  the  course  of 
several  years.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
some  of  the  towns  thus  taken,  Satricum,  for  instance, 
Circeii,  and  Velitric,  remained  for  many  years  in  pos- 
session of  the  Volscians.  Corioli  was  destroyed,  and 
is  no  more  heard  of  in  history,  while  Bovilhe  and  La- 
vinium were  in  all  probability  soon  recovered  either 
by  the  Romans  or  by  the  Latins. 

Whilst  the  Volscians  were  thus  tearing  Latium  to  k 
pieces  on  one  side,  the  ^quians  were  assailing  it  with  " 
equal  success  on  the  other.    Their  conquests  also  are 


'  The  present  text  of  Dionj-siiis 
has  BoXm  or  Ba.\dt  {VIII.  20). 
]'laUirvli  has  BuXXai  (CorioknuH, 
2lth  but  it  appeals  that  Bovilltc 
find  not  £ola  is  meant,  bccaase  the 
oonaucst  of  Boitt  is  mentioued  aepa- 
raUly  bj  both  writprn,  atid  bet'uuBe 
PlutArcb  K^vt*  the  distauce  of  BiSX- 
Aai  from  Rome  at  one  hundred  ata- 
dU,  which  suits  Bovilki,  but  is  too 
lltUe  for  Bulo.  The  oin<)uet<t  af 
Circeii,  Corioli,  Laviniam,  and  Sb- 
triciim,  is  noticed  bv  Liv;,  II.  39. 
Velitnc  was  taken  bj  the  Romans 
from  the  Yolactans  ia  the  year  260. 
tiut  it  must  aftwwurda  have  been 
lost  again ;  for  we  God  it  in  arms 
vith  Uie  Volscians  against  Rome, 
ind  aflcrwards  with  the  Latins ; 
>ud  though  thife  is  Kjwken  uf  an  (li<- 


revolt  uf  a  Roinan  colony,  as  if  thu 
descendants  of  the  coluuiats  sent 
there  aller  iU  first  I'onq^ueat  ill  200, 
had  always  continued  in  possession 
of  it,  yet  the  weU-known  inscription 
found  hero,  known  bv  the  " 


"  Lb  Lamina  Volsca  ' 


"Botg 


^lage,  and  contains  the  Oscan  title 
"  Medix."  See  Lanzi,  Saggio  di 
Lingua  Elrusca,  Vol.  III.  p.  616. 
I  believe  Niebuhr  is  right  in  consi- 
dering such  pretended  revolts  of  Ko' 
nmn  colonies  to  have  been  properly 
a  revolt  of  the  old  inhabitsntc,  in 
which  the  Roman  colonists  m  ■ 
matter  of  coni'so  were  expelled  or 
massacred.  See  Vol.  II-  p,  44,  45. 
Eng.  Tmnsl. 
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all  assigned  by  the  legend  of  Coriolanus  to  his  famotfl 
'  invasionj  when  ho  is  said  to  have  taken  Covbio",  Vitel- 
lia,  Trebia,  Lavici,  and  Pedum,  AH  these  places, 
with  the  exception  of  Trebia,  stood  either  on  the 
Alban  hillsj  or  close  to  tbem,  and  three  of  th«m, 
Corbio,  Lavici,  and  Pedum,  are  amongst  the  thirty 
Latin  cities  which  concluded  the  treaty  with  Spurius 
Cassius  in  the  year  261.  Tbey  were  retained  for 
many  years '  by  their  conquerors  ;  and  thus  Tibur  and 
Prseneste  were  isolated  fi'om  the  rest  of  Latium,  and 
the  jEquians  had  established  themselves  on  the  Alban 
hills  above  and  around  Tusculum,  which  remained 
the  only  unconquered  Latin  city  in  that  quarter,  and 
was  so  thrown  more  than  ever  into  the  arms  of  Rome. 
!Now,  had  all  these  conquests  been  indeed  achieved 
as  early  as  the  year  266,  and  within  the  space  of  one 
or  two  years,  what  could  have  prevented  the  ^quians 
and  Volscians  from  effecting  the  total  conquest  of 
Rome,  or  what  could  their  armies  have  been  doing  in 
the  years  from  273  to  278,  when  the  Romans  were 
struggling  so  hardly  against  the  Veientians  ?  Or  how 
comes  it,  as  Niebuhr  well  observes,  if  the  ^quians 
tad  taken  Pedum,  and  Corbio,  and  Lavici,  in  266, 
that  their  armies  are  mentioned  as  encamping  on  Al- 
gidus  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  289  ;  a  spot  which 
from  that  time  forwards  they  continued  to  occupy 
year  after  year  till  Rome  regained  the  ascendancy  ? 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  first  years  of  the 
war  after  263  were  marked  by  no  decisive  events ; 
that  the  league  with  the  Hernicans  in  268  opposed  an 
additional  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  Opican  na- 


Cwbio  in  897.    (Li 


Latin  confedcrocT  aguQ,  wli 
shook  off  the  Votsi'' 
(Ijvy.   rVT  47.)    meiitioDed 
111.30.)  No    Latin  wai-i 


\   conquered  by   the 
6.    (Livy.   rv;  47.) 


the  time  of  the  grmit 
'  ' '  actiro  part 
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tions  ;  but  that  subsequently  the  wars  with  the  Veien-  < 
tiaus,  and  the  domestic  disputes  which  raged  with  "- 
more  or  less  violence  fi'om  the  death  of  Spurius  Cas- 
sius,  to  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  law,  distracted 
the  attention  of  the  Romans,  and  enabled  the  ^tjuians 
and  VoUcians  to  press  with  more  effect  upon  the 
Latins  and  Hernicans.  But  Antium  was  wrested 
from  the  Volscians  by  the  three  confederate  nations 
in  28(5,  and  the  groat  period  of  the  Roman  disasters 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  ten  years  following  that  event ; 
unless  we  choose  to  separate  the  date  of  the  Volscian 
conquests  from  those  of  the  ^quians.  We  must 
then  suppose  that  Corioli,  Satricum,  Lavinium,  and 
the  towns  in  that  qxiarter,  had  been  taken  by  the 
Volscians  between  266  and  286,  that  some  of  these 
were  aiterwards  recovered,  and  that  the  Romans 
during  the  latter  part  of  tho  period  had  been  regain- 
ing their  lost  gi'ound,  till  in  286  they  became,  in  their 
turn,  the  assailants,  and  conquered  Antium.  Then 
the  ^quians  united  their  arms  more  zealously  with 
the  Volscians ;  the  seat  of  the  war  was  removed  to 
the  ft-ontier  of  Latium,  bordering  on  the  ^quians, 
and  then  followed  the  invasion  of  that  frontier,  the 
establishment  of  the  ^quians  on  Algidus,  and  the 
I'epeatcd  ravages  of  the  Roman  territory  between 
Tusculum  and  Rome. 

The  period  between  the  year  286  and  the  end  of  ti 
the  century,  was  marked  by  the  visitations  of  pesti-  m 
It'nce  as  well  as  by  those  of  war.  A  short  but  most  !|| 
sevei-e  epidemic  had  raged  in  the  year  282';  it  broke  ^ 
out  again  in  288",  and  then  in  291 '",  when  its  ravages 
were  most  fearful.  It  carried  off  both  the  consuls, 
two  out  of  the  fom"  augurs,  the  Curio  Maximus,  with 


'  Diony»iu«,  IX.  42. 

■  lavy.  III.  2.     DioLjuii 


"  Livy,III.G,7.     UioLij'sms, IX. 
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(-■iiAi'.  a  great  number  of  other  persons,  of  all  ages  and  eoiC 
' — '^ — •  ditiona  :  and  this  sickness,  like  the  plague  of  Athens, 
was  aggravated  by  the  inroads  of  the  ^quians  aud 
Volscians,  which  had  driven  the  country  people  to  fly 
with  their  cattle  into  Eome,  and  thus  crowded  a  large 
population  into  a  narrow  space  with  deficient  accom- 
modations, while  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  was  in 
itself  pestilential,  even  had  it  been  met  under  circum- 
Btances  the  most  favourable.  It  is  manifest  that  at 
this  time  the  Romans  were  in  possession  of  no  forti- 
fied towns  between  Rome  and  the  jEquian  frontier; 
when  the  Roman  armies  could  not  keep  the  field,  the 
enemy  might  march  without  obstacle  up  to  the  very 
walls  of  Rome  itself;  and  there  was  nothing  for  them 
to  win  except  the  plunder  of  the  Roman  territory, 
and  the  possession  of  the  capital. 
liltrai  du-  Perhaps,  too,  these  disastrous  times  were  further 
wikh"dKi»B  aggravated  by  another  evil,  which  the  Roman  annals 
iiKnj  Ho-  ^ere  unwilling  openly  to  avow.  When  matters  came 
to  such  a  crisis  that  the  commons  occupied  the  Capitol 
in  arms,  as  was  the  case  immediately  before  the 
passing  of  the  Publihan  law,  when  we  read  of  dissen- 
sions so  violent,  that  the  consuls  of  three  successive 
years  were  impeached  by  the  tribunes,  and  a  tribune 
was  on  the  other  hand  murdered  by  the  aristocracy ; 
when  again,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  we  read  of 
the  disputes  about  the  Terentilian  law,  and  hear  of 
the  banishment  of  Ka*so  Qiiinctius  for  his  violences 
towards  the  eommonson  that  occasion,  we  maysuspecfc 
that  the  whole  truth  has  not  been  revealed  to  us,  and 
that  the  factions  of  Rome,  like  those  of  Greece,  were 
attended  by  the  banishment  of  a  considerable  number 
of  the  vanquished  pai-ty,  so  that  Roman  exiles  were 
often  to  be  found  in  the  neighbouring  cities,  as  eagor™ 
to  return  as  the  Tarquinii  had  been  formerly,  and  a 
little  scrupulous   as    they  of  effecting  that  retui 
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through  foreign  aid.  That  this  was  actually  the  case,    chap.  ' 

is  shown  by  the  surprise  of  the  Capitol,  in  the  year  ■ >- 

294,  when  a  body  of  men,  consisting,  as  it  is  expressly 
said,  of  exiles  and  slaves",  and  headed  by  Appitis 
Herdonius,  a  Sabine,  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
citadel  of  Rome,  There  is,  therefore,  in  all  proba- 
biUty,  a  foundation  in  truth  for  the  famous  story  of 
Coriolanua,  but  it  must  be  referred  to  a  period  much 
later  than  tlie  yeai'  263,  the  date  assigned  to  it  iu 
the  common  annals;  and  the  circumstances  are  so 
disguised  that  it  is  impossible  to  guess  from  what 
reality  they  have  been  corrupted.  It  would  be  a  beauti- 
ful Story,  could  we  beheve  that  Coriolanus  joined  the 
conquering ^quian a  and  Volscians  with  a  body  of  Ro- 
man exiles;  that  the  victories  of  foreigners  put  it  in  his 


»  It  is  not  indeed  expressly  caid 
tlmt  the  exiles  were  Itomnn  exiles : 
nnd  Livy,  wbn  in  bis  whole  nftrra- 
tive  of  the  transAotion  says  nothing 
iif  Kieco,  or  of  hia  coDDciion  with 
the  cunspimcy,  uses  latigiiagc  which 
might  be  applicable  to  the  oaae  of 
Gxilea  of  other  countries.  Ho  makes 
Herdoiiin*  «ay  (III.  15), "  Sc  miser- 
cniusqUB  siucepinsc 


exnlea  injuria  pulsos 
duccret  i  id  malle  popnlo  Homano 
niiotore  Geri :  si  ibi  spes  Don  sit, 
VuEsoos  et  £qnos,  et  omnia  eitre- 
ma  t^ntaturum  ct  concitaturum." 
Still  even  these  words,  i-nMcially  the 
expreMlon  "inpatriam,'  instead  of 
"  in  patriaa,"  are  most  naturally  to 
lie  nnder^tood  of  lioman  exiles ;  if 
they  bad  been  all  Sabioes,  or  ^qai- 
uns,  or  VuliK'iuiis,  the  attempt  would 
have  been  made  on  the  citadel  of 
Onre*.  or  Lavii-i,  or  Amur :  not  on 
the  Capital  at  Bono.  But  Dioiiy- 
xiiia'  words  (X.  14)  adniit  of  uo 
duiibt,  'Hit  a  airov  yfcbfii)  iitri  ri 
Kparmrai  rmc  iwiKaipoTaTav  rtiiraiv 
(i>r  Itonie,  Domcly)  roit  rt  tftvydBac 
tlaSfxtaSat  nai  rai«  toCXnvc  ttr  (Xrv. 
Stplau  mXrir.  TbcBB  run  tertainly 
be  nu  other  than  the  exiles  mid  the 
ilavea  of  Rome. 


The  anppositicin  in  the  text  re- 
ceivoH  further  confirmation  from  k 
remarkable  statement  in  Dionysius, 
that  in  the  year  262,  jubt  before  the 
bauishmcnt  of  Coriolanus,  many 
Roman  citiiicns  were  invited  by  the 
neighbourinf;  cities  to  leave  their 
country  and  to  come  and  live  with 
them,  and  enjoy  their  franchiiui  ot 
citixenship.  And  a  great  many  noX' 
Xol  ironv  left  Koino  with  their  fiuni- 
liee,  he  says,  on  these  terms ;  some 
of  whom  returned  afterwards  when 
better  times  arrived,  but  others  con- 
tinued to  live  in  their  new  countries. 
Kee  Dionys.,  VII.  18.  This  un- 
doubtedly must  mean,  that  many 
Romans  were  obliged  to  p)  into 
banishment,  and  these  avail^  them- 
selves of  the  treaty  with  the  Latins, 
which  established  su  interchange  of 
citizenship  between  Home  and  La- 
tium,  nnd  became  citiiten^  of  Rome 
Latin  city.  And  this  is  the  simplest 
way  of  accounting  fur  the  name  Co- 
riobiniis.  to  snppose  that  he  settled 
at  Corioli,  and  became  a  citixon 
there ;  and  afterwurda  when  Corioli 
was  conquered  b^  the  Volscians, 
joined  their  nrmy  in  order  to  prone- 
ciLtc  bis  revenge  ngiunat  Rome. 
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<  die  halilo 
ly  tU  l.k. 
Ill^lla^ 


power  to  procure  liis  own  recall  and  that  of  his  coi 
->  panions,  but  tiiat  overcome  by  the  prayers  of  Iiis 
mother,  be  refraiued  fi'oin  doing  such  violenco  to  tlic 
laws  of  his  country;  and  contented  with  the  conquests 
of  his  protectors,  ho  roftisod  to  turn  them  to  his  own 
personal  benefit,  and  chose  rather  to  Mve  and  die  an 
exile  than  to  owe  his  restoration  to  the  swords  of 
strangers.  Bo  tliis  as  it  may,  the  common  story  is  so 
famous  and  so  striking  that  it  must  not  be  suppressed; 
and  the  hfe  and  death  of  Coriolanus  are  no  unworthy 
sequel  to  the  story  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  last 
king  Tarquinius. 

Caiits  MAKcrus"  was  a  noble  Roman,  of  the  Vace 
of  that  worthy  king,  Ancus  Marcius'^;  his  father 
died  when  he  was  a  child,  but  his  mother,  whose  nai 
was  Volumnia,  performed  to  liim  the  part  both 
father  and  of  mother ;  and  Cains  loved  her  exceedingly, 
and  when  he  gained  glory  by  his  feats  of  anna,  it  was 
his  greatest  joy  that  his  mother  should  hear  his 
praises ;  and  when  he  was  rewarded  for  his  noble, 
deeds,  it  was  his  greatest  joy  that  his  mothi 
should  see  him  receive  his  crown.  And  he  fought  aj 
the  battle  by  the  lake  RegUlus",  against  king  Taivj 
quinius  and  the  Latins,  and  he  was  then  a  youth 
seventeen  years  of  age ;  and  in  the  heat  of  the  battle' 
he  saw  a  Roman  beaten  to  the  gromid,  and  his  foe: 
was  rushing  on  him  to  slay  him,  but  Caius  step] 
before  him,  and  covered  him,  and  slew  the  enemy,  and 
saved  the  life  of  his  fellow-soldier.  So  Aulus  the 
general  rewarded  him  with  an  oaken  wreath,  for  such 


ace 

her  I 


»  ronsecrated   the  r 

_ .  ^  .    ind  in  this  respect,  m  n 

the    jirffinnmen    of    CorioUnai    »b  m  in  f-alUng  the  motlier  of  the  hel^ 

Cnffiiu,  KiidnotCniua.     Historicalljr  Volumnia,  and  hia  wife  Yir^iia,  J 

tim  point  IB  of  no  conaranenee i  but  have  regarded  Sbiikspeare'B      -"-■ 

the  richest  poetry  in  which  the  story  ritr  n*  oedsive. 

of   Cnriolanus   wa«   ever    Te.'orded.  1»  Plufareh.  CorioUnas.  1.  4. 

Sh!iks[ii-!irc'»  lni;;i>.lv  on   that  sub-  "  Plnfnirh.  CnriolnnnB.  i). 
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was  the  reward  given  to  those  who  saved  the  life  of  a 
comrade  in  battle.   And  this  was  his  first  crown,  but  ^ 
after  this  ho  won  many  in  many  battles,  for  he  was 
strong  and  valiant,  and  none  of  the  Romans  could 
compare  with  hira. 

After  this  there  wa3  a  war  between  the  Romans  ^ 
and  the  Volsciapa  ;  and  the  Romans  attacked  the  city  <■;' 
of  Corioli".  The  citizens  of  Corioli  opened  their  w! 
gates,  and  made  a  sally,  and  drove  the  Romans  back  c. 
to  their  camp.  Then  Caius  ran  forwards  with  a  few 
brave  men,  and  called  back  the  runaways,  and  he 
stayed  the  enemy,  and  turned  the  tide  of  the  battle, 
so  that  the  Volscians  fled  back  into  the  city.  But 
Caiua  followed  them,  and  when  he  saw  the  gates  still 
open,  for  the  Volscians  were  flying  into  the  city,  then 
he  called  to  the  Romans,  and  said,  "  For  us  are  yon 
gates  set  wide  rather  than  for  the  Volscians:  why  are 
we  afraid  to  rush  in  ?"  He  himself  followed  the  fugi- 
tives into  the  town,  and  the  enemy  fled  before  him ; 
but  when  they  saw  that  he  was  but  one  man  they 
turned  against  hira;  but  Caius  held  his  ground,  for 
he  was  strong  of  hand,  and  light  of  foot,  and  stout  of 
heart,  and  he  drove  the  Volscians  to  the  farthest  side 
of  the  town,  and  all  was  clear  behind  hira ;  so  that 
the  Romans  came  in  after  him  without  any  trouble, 
and  took  the  city.  Then  all  men  said,  "  Caius  and 
none  else  has  won  Corioli;"  and  Cominiua  the  ge- 
neral said,  "  Let  him  be  called  after  the  name  of  the 
city."  So  they  called  him  Caius  Marcius  Corio- 
lanus'*. 


'*  Plutarch,  CorioUmis.  8,  The 
ttoTj  representij  Corioli  na  a  Volscinn 
town,  and  Rstakea  by  theRomaDsia 
the  ODDaulsbip  of  Fostumua  Co- 
miniuB,  A.V.C.  261.  The  authentic 
moauinent  of  these  timcn,  the  trcutj 
between  the  Romans  and  Latins  oon- 
cluil«d  in  this  very  same  year,  i>howg 
Ihiit  Cnrinli  was  tbe.i  n.>t  n  V.iUciaii 


but  a  Latin  town,  and  one  of  the 
thirt;  atates  which  made  the  alliiuire 
with  Rome. 

'«  The  story  of  the  taking  of 
Corioli  was  on  attempt  to  eipUin 
the  name  of  Coriolanni,  which  in 
reality  men-ly  sliowed  tbot  MarctUR 
bad  bwa  setl'led  at  Corioli,  and  had 
Uiponu-  n  ■■iti/pu  nf  tliiit  pliu-c  after 
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CHAP.        After  this  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  corn,  and 
^r^~-i — '  the  commons  were  much  distressed  for  want,  and  the 
(rodnbo     king"  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily  sent  ships  laden  with 
»iidi»    '    corn  to  Rome;  so  the  senate  resolved  to  sell  the  corn 
to  the  poor  coraraons,  lest  they  should  die  of  hunger. 
But  Caius  hated  the  commons,  and  he  was  angry  that 
tbey  had  got  tribunes  to  be  their  leailers,  and  he  said, 
"  If  they  want  corn,  let  them  show  themselves  obe- 
dient to  the  burghers  as  their  fathers  did,  and  let  them 
give  up  their  tribunes ;    and  then  will  we  let  tbem 
iiave  com  to  eat,  and  will  take  care  of  them."     The 
commons,  when  they  heard  this,  were  quite  furious, 
and  they  would  have  set  upon  Caius  as  he  came  out 
of  the  senate-house,  and  torn  him  to  pieces,  but  the 
tribunes  said,  "  Nay,  ye  shall  judge  hira  yourselves  in 
your  comitia,  and  we  will  be  his  accusers."     So  thoy 
accused  Caius  before  the  commons  ;  and  Caius  knew 
that  they  would  show  him  no  mercy,  therefore  he 
stayed  not  for  the  day  of  his  trial'",  but  fled  from 
lUttMt      Rome,  and  took  refuge  among  the  Volscians.     They 
VoiB-i»i.«:    and  Attius  Tullius  their  chief  received  him  kindly, 

and  ho  lived  among  tliem  a  banished  man. 
itwISnlm      Attius  said  to  himself,  "  Caius,  who  used  to  fight 

his  baniehmeDt  from   Rntae.     The  did  about  that  of  Rome;  and  as  lie 

Bame  eiplonatinn  will  serve  perlia|ia  makes  Tilua  Lartiun  talk   of  Cuto 

for  aome  other  Latin  KuniamcB,  such  the  (^neor,  bo  thcj  mndu  Dianjaiiis 

fta  McdullinoB,  RigiUenBis,  Malven-  tlie  tyrant  contemporary  with   the 

tanna,   and   others,    recording    the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  sud  that  it 

connexion    of   Itoman   familii>a,   at  was  he  who  relifi^  the  scamty  &t 

aome  poriod  or  other,  ivith  the  towns  Rome  in  the  year  262. 
from  which  they  tiwk  their  names.        "  Livy,  it.  35.    Ipae  quum  die 

See  note  11.  dict&nonadesset.perseveratuin  in  irA 

"  Platarcb  names  Gelon,  tyrant  of  est     Dioiiysiua,  whom  Platorckfol- 

Syrocaae.   Livymerelysaysthatthe  lows,  says   that  the  tribunes  fixed 

com  came  from  Bicily ;    IHon^BiuB  perpetuul  bnniithment  na  the  penalty 

calls  Qelon  "  the  most  distinguished  which  the  accused  should  sufFer  tf 

ofthe tyrantsof Sicilyatthattime."  found  guilty;   that  he  was   found 

without  Bpeoifying  whether,  at  the  guilty  by  the  votes  of  twelve  tribes 

time  of  the  tamiue  at  Rome,  be  was  out  of  twentv-oue,  and  banished  ao- 

tvTant  of  Gela,  or  of  Syracuse.    The  oordingly.     ^onysius  and  Plutardi 

old  Roman  annalists,  Licinius  Maccr  eeem  to  have  forgotten  that  exile  iia 

and  Cn.  GelUus,  cai«d  about  Greek  a  punixhrnent  xiaa  unknown   to  the 

chronology  as  Utile  as  Shnk*pcnre  lioinnu  law  till  ft  iiiHch  IhUt  period. 
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against  us,  13  now  on  our  side ;  wo  will  make  war  c 
again  upon  the  Romans."  But  the  Volsclaus  were  s- 
aJi-aid;  so  that  Attius  was  forced  to  practise  craftily,  ib* 
to  make  them  to  do  what  he  -wished,  whether  they  kh. 
would  or  no.  Now  tlie  manner  of  hi  s  practice  was  aa  lo  i 
follows'":  The  great  games  of  Rome  were  finished," 
hufc  they  were  going  to  be  celebrated  over  again  witli 
great  pomp  and  cost,  to  appease  the  \vrath  of  Jupiter. 
For  Jupiter  had  spoken  in  a  dream  to  Titus  Latinius, 
a  man  of  the  commons,  and  said,  "  Go  and  bid  the 
consuls  to  celebrate  the  games  over  again  with  great 
pomp,  for  one  danced  at  the  opening  of  the  games" 
but  now,  whom  I  hkcd  not ;  and  vengeance  is  coming 
therefore  upon  this  city."  But  Titus  feared  to  go  to 
the  consuls,  for  he  thought  that  every  one  would  laugh 
at  hira,  and  so  he  did  not  obey  the  god.  A  few  days 
after,  his  son  fell  sick  and  died;  and  again  the  vision 
appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep,  and  said,  "  Wilt  thou 
still  despise  what  I  tell  thee?  Thy  son  is  dead,  but 
if  thou  go  not  quickly,  and  do  my  bidding,  it  sliallbe 
yet  worse  for  thee."  But  Titus  still  lingered,  so  he 
was  himself  stricken  with  a  palsy ;  and  he  could  not 
walk,  but  they  canned  him  in  a  litter.  Then  he  de- 
layed no  longer,  but  said  to  his  kinsmen,  "Carry  me 
into  the  forum,  to  the  consuls."  And  they  carried 
him  in  his  htter,  and  he  told  the  consuls  the  bidding 
of  the  god,  and  all  that  had  befallen  himself  Wlien 
he  had  finished  his  story,  the  consxds  remembered  how 
that  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  games,  a 
burgher  had  taken  his  slave  and  scourged  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  circus  where  the  games  were  to  be  held; 
and  the  burghers  regarded  it  not,  but  Jupiter  saw  it 
and  was  wroth :  for  it  was  a  holy  day,  and  a  day  for 
nairth  and  gladness,  and  not  foi-  crying  and  for  tor- 

"  Livy,  II.  36.  Imlis    pnpimltatorem    dUplicuisw;." 

"  Visus    Jupitrr    JWre,    "Sili     Livy.  11.  3(!. 
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ment.  So  the  consuls  believed  what  Titus  said,  and 
.  brought  him  into  the  senate,  and  he  told  the  story 
again  to  the  senators.  When  lo !  so  soon  as  he  had 
ended  his  story,  the  palsy  left  him,  and  his  limbs  be- 
came strong  as  before,  and  he  needed  no  more  to  be 
carried  in  his  litter,  but  walked  home  on  his  feet. 

Thus  the  great  games^'  were  celebrated  over  again 
at  Rome,  and  many  of  the  Volscians  went  to  Rome  to 
see  the  eight.  Then  Attius  went  to  the  consuls  pri- 
vately, and  said  to  them:  "A  great  multitude  of  Vol- 
scians are  now  in  Rome.  I  remember  now  on  a  hke 
occasion,  not  many  years  since,  the  Sabines  made  a 
riot  in  this  city,  and  great  mischief  was  Uke  to  come 
of  it;  loth  were  I  that  my  people  should  do  aught  of 
the  same  kind  :  but  it  becomes  your  wisdom  rather  to 
hinder  evil  than  to  mend  it."  When  the  consuls  told 
this  to  the  senate,  the  senate  was  afraid;  and  it  was 
thought  best  to  send  the  criers  round  the  city,  to  give 
notice  that  every  Volscian  should  be  gone  from  Rome 
before  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The  Volscians  were 
very  angry  at  this,  for  they  said  to  one  another,  "Do 
these  men  then  hold  us  to  be  so  profane  and  unholy, 
that  our  presence  is  an  offence  to  the  blessed  gods?" 
So  they  left  Rome  in  haste,  and  went  home  towards 
their  own  country,  full  of  indignation  at  the  shame 
which  was  put  upon  them. 
«  Their  way  homo  was  over  the  hills  of  Alba",  by 
"the  well-head  of  the  water  of  Ferentina,  where  the 
councils  of  the  Latins  had  been  used  to  meet  of  old. 
Attius  knew  that  the  Volscians  would  be  diiven  from 
Rome,  and  would  pass  that  way,  so  he  waited  there  to 
meet  them.  At  last  they  came  up  in  a  long  train, 
each  as  he  could  go,  and  Attius  spoko  to  them,  and 
asked  them  what  was  the  matter,  that  they  had  so 
suddenly  U-ft  Rome.  When  tlioy  told  him,  he  called 
"  Livj,  II.  37.  n  Livy,  II.  38. 
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tern  to  follow  liim  from  the  road,  down  to  the  grass  chap. 
which  was  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  and  tbero  they  - — '-^ — • 
gathered  round  him,  and  he  made  a  speech  to  them, 
and  said,  "What  is  it  that  these  men  have  done  to 
you?  They  have  made  a  show  of  you  at  their  gamea 
before  all  the  neighbouring  nations.  Te,  and  your 
wives,  and  your  children,  were  cast  out  at  the  voice  of 
the  crier,  as  though  ye  were  profane  and  unholy,  and 
as  if  your  presence  before  the  sightof  the  gods  werea 
sacrilege.  Do  ye  not  count  them  for  your  enemiea 
already,  seeing  if  ye  had  not  made  sucli  good  haste  in 
coming  away  ye  would  have  been  tJI  dead  men  ore 
now?  They  have  made  war  upon  us:  see  to  it,  if  ye 
be  men,  that  ye  make  them  rue  their  deed."  So  the 
Volscians  eagerly  listened  to  his  words,  and  all  their 
tribes  made  it  a  common  quarrel,  and  they  raised  a 
great  army,  and  chose  Attius  and  Caius  Marcius  the 
Koman  to  command  it. 

When  this  great  host  took  the  field,  the  Romans  nowo 
feared  to  go  out  to  battle  against  it.  So  Caius  and  n"!r,L..j" 
Attius  attacked  the  cities  of  the  Latins,  and  thcyjumc, 
first  took  Circeii",  and  afterwards  Satricum,  and 
Longula,  and  Polusca,  and  Corioli;  and  then  they 
took  Lavinium,  which  was  to  the  Romans  a  sacred 
city,  because  ^neas  was  its  founder,  and  because  the 
holy  things  of  the  gods  of  their  fathers  were  kept 
there.  After  this  Caius  and  Attius  took  Corbio,  and 
Vitellia,  and  Trebia,  and  Lavici,  and  Pedum ;  and 
from  Pedum  they  wont  towards  Rome,  and  they  en- 
camped by  the  Cluilian  dyke,  which  was  no  more  than 
five  miles  from  the  city;  and  they  laid  waste  the  lands 
of  the  commons  of  Rome,  but  they  spared  those  of 
the  burghers;  Caius,  for  his  part,  thinking  that  his 
quarrel  was  with  the  commons  only,  and  that  the 
burghers  were  his  friends;  and  Attius  thinking  that 
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CHAP,    it  would  cause  the  Romans  to  be  jealous  of  t 
' — r — '  other,  and  so  make  Rome  the  easier  to  be  conquered. 
So   the  host  of  the  Volacians  lay  encamped   near 
Rome. 
The  Bo-  Within  the  city  meanwhile  there  was  a  great  tu- 

p.™p,  i.in"  mult;  the  women  ran  to  the  temples  of  the  gods  to 
Krauwd.       pray  for  mercy,  the  poorer  people  cried  out  in  tho 
streets  that  they  would  have  peace,  and  that  tho 
senate  should  send  deputies  to  Gaius  and  to  Attius. 
So  deputies  were  sent-',  five  men  of  tho  chief  of  the 
burghers;  but  Caius  answered  them,  "We  wUl  give 
you  no  peace,  till  ye  restore  to  the  Volscians  all  the 
land  and  all  the  cities  which  ye  or  your  fathers  have 
ever  taken  from  them;  and  till'*  ye  make  them  your 
citizens,  and  give  tliem  all  the  rights  which  ye  have 
yourselves,  as  ye  have  done  to  the  Latins."     The  de- 
puties could  not  accept  such  hard  conditions,  so  they 
went  back  to  Rome.    And  when  the  senate  sent  them 
again  to  ask  for  gentler  terms,  Caius  would  not  suffer 
them  to  enter  the  camp. 
ThepririM       After  tlds"  the  senate  sent  all  the  priests  of  the 
K<.  t<''tuo  for  gods,  and  the  augurs,  all  clothed  in  their  sacred  gar- 
v^.  Cat    ments,  and  bearing  in  their  hands  the  tokens  of  the 
h«r  ihem.    gods  whom  they  served.     But  neither  would  Caius 
listen   to    these;    so  they  too  went  back  again    to 
Rome. 
A  n"We  Yet,  when  the  help  of  man  had  failed  the  Romans, 

vlIfcnx'F'- *'^^  ^'^'P  of  the  gods  delivered  them;  for  among  the 
mntb^t'uud  women  who  were  sitting  as  supplicants  in  the  temple 
cl^tt^^ogo  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  was  Valeria",  the  sister  of 
uidiuBio  thaj.  PubHus  Valerius  who  had  been  called  PopHcola, 
"'•^'  a  virtuous  and  noble  lady,  wliom  all  held  in  honour. 
As  she  was  sitting  in  the  temple  as  a  suppliant  before 


*  Dionj-siufi,  VIIT.  22.  »  Livy,  II.  39.     Plutarch,  Corio. 

"  DionyBfus,VIII.3o.   Plutanh,     Inn.  32.  ■-"*" 

30.  "  PliitnrclL,  Coruilan.  32,  3 
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the  image  of  Jupiter,  Jupiter  seemed  to  inspire  her  CHAtt*^ 
with  a  smlden  thought,  and  she  immediately  rose,  and  • — 
called  upon  all  the  other  noble  ladies  who  were  with 
her  to  arise  also,  and  she  led  them  to  the  house  of 
Volumnia,  the  mother  of  Caius.  There  she  found 
Virgilia,  the  wife  of  Caius,  with  his  mother,  and  also 
his  little  children.  Valeria  then  addressed  Volumnia 
and  VirgiUa,  and  said,  "  Our  coming  here  to  you  is 
our  own  doing;  neither  the  senate  nor  any  other 
mortal  man  have  sent  us ;  but  the  god  in  whose  temple 
we  were  sitting  as  suppliants  put  it  into  our  hearts, 
that  we  shoidd  come  and  ask  you  to  join  with  us, 
women  with  women,  without  any  aid  of  men,  to  win 
for  our  country  a  great  deliverance,  and  for  ourselves 
a  name  glorious  above  all  women,  even  above  those 
Sabine  wives  in  the  old  time,  who  stopped  the  battle 
between  their  husbands  and  their  fathers.  Come 
then  with  us  to  the  camp  of  Caius,  and  let  us  pray  to 
him  to  show  us  mercy."  Volumnia  said,  "  We  will 
go  with  you :"  and  Virgilia  took  her  young  children 
with  her,  and  they  all  went  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  a  sad  and  a  solemn  sighf*  to  see  this  train  Uo<* 
of  noble  ladies,  and  the  very  Volscian  soldiers  stood  ui.itiin-  pro 
in  silence  as  they  passed  by,  and  pitied  them  and  i,'™,  a«A 
honoured  them.     They  fonnd  Caius  sitting  on  the  JUj  u%m 
general's  seat  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  and   the*""''' 
Volscian  chiefs  were  standing  round  him.    ^Vhen  he 
fii'st  saw  them  he  wondered  what  it  could  be;  but  pre- 
sently he  knew  his  mother,  who  was  walking  at  the 
head  of  the  train ;  and  then  he  could  not  contain  him- 
self,  but  leapt  down  fi-oni  his  seat  and  ran  to  meet 
her,  and  was  going  to  kiss  her.     But  she  stopped  birn 
and  said'%  "  Ere  thou  kiss  me,  let  me  know  whether 
I  am  speaking  to  an  enemy  or  to  my  bo^  '  ir  I 

stand  in  thy  camp  as  thy  prisoner  or  aB 
^  PliiUidi,  CwiolfUi.  31.  *•  ]f 
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Caius  could  not  answer  lier,  aiid  then  slio  went  on 
->  said,  "  Must  it  be  then,  that  bad  I  never  borne  a  son, 
Rome  never  should  have  seen  the  camp  of  an  enemy ; 
that  had  1  remained  childless,  I  sliould  have  died  a 
free  woman  in  a  free  city  ?  But  I  am  too  old  to  bear 
much  longer  either  thy  shame  or  my  misery.  Bather 
look  to  thy  wife  and  children,  whom  if  thou  persistest 
thou  art  dooming  to  an  untimely  death,  or  a  long  life 
of  bondage."  Then  Virgilia  and  his  children  carac 
up  to  him  and  kissed  him,  and  all  the  noble  ladies 
wept  and  bemoaned  then-  own  fate  and  the  fate  of 
their  country.  At  last  Caius  cried  out,  "  0  mother, 
what  hast  thou  done  to  mc  ?  "  and  ho  wrung  her  hand 
vehemently,  and  said,  "  Mother,  thine  is  the  victory; 
a  liappy  victorj-  for  thee  and  for  Rome,  but  shame 
and  ruin  to  thy  eon."  Then  he  fell  on  her  neck  and 
orabi-aced  her,  and  he  embraced  his  wife  and  his 
children,  and  sent  them  back  to  Rome ;  and  led  away 
the  army  of  tlie  Volscians,  and  never  aftei-wards  at- 
tacked Rome  any  more  ;  but  be  lived  on  a  banished 
man  amongst  the  Volscians,  and  when  be  was  veiy 
old,  and  had  neither  wife  nor  cliildren  around  bim,  he 
was  wont  to  say,  "That  now  in  old  age"  ho  knew 
the  full  bitterness  of  banishment."  So  Caius  lived 
and  died  amongst  the  Volscians. 

The  Romans,  as  was  right,  honoured  Volunania  and 
Valeria  for  their  deed,  and  a  temple  was  built  and 
dedicated  to  "  Woman's  Fortune*',"  just  on  the  spot 


1 


P 


"  Miilto  miiienut  gen 

'     Fabiu*,  quoted  l>jr  Livy,  11. 


into  it,  u  tbe  fint  *u^;est«r  aftlio 
which  saved  Bonie.  Niebiilir 
cWrres  that  ForlniiB  Mulivbria  had 
"  Livf,II.40.  DionjBiua.VlII.  notliing  to  do  with  the  sutcesulul 
hh.  It  i*  one  of  Niebubr's  muBtiQ-  embsesy  of  Volumiuii  and  VklKiia, 
cenioB  eoiyecturw,  tbirt  the  foun-  but  oorresponded  to  i'ortuua  Viriliii ; 
dation  of  this  teiiipls.  and  the  Tact  and  tbat  both  wei'o  nnciently  wor- 
tiiat  Valeria  nan  uie  first  prieateM  shipped;  the  one  ua  itiflucncm^  the 
of  it.  ^ve  ocoision  to  tbe  date  as-  fortunes  of  men.  the  other  tbune  of 
'  imI  (11  tbe  *tory  of  Coriolnniui,  women.  Vol.  11.  p.  115,  2ad  edit.  , 
introduction  of  Valeria 
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■where  Caius  had  yielded  to  his  mother's  words;  and 
the  first  priestess  of  the  temple  was  Valeria,  into 
whose  heart  Jupiter  had  first  put  the  thought  to  go 
to  Volumnia,  and  to  call  upon  her  to  go  out  to  the 
enemy's  camp  and  entreat  her  son. 

Such  is  the  famous  story  which  has  rendered  the 
Volscian  wars  with  Rome  so  memorable :  the  wars 
with  the  ^quians  are  mai'ked  by  a  name  and  a  story 
not  less  celebrated,  those  of  L.  Quinctius  Cineinnatua. 

There  had  been  peace  between  the  Romans  and  the 
^quians  :  but  the  jEquians  and  Gracchus  ClceMus  ", 
their  chief,  broke  the  peace,  and  plundered  the  lands 
of  the  people  of  Lavici  and  of  the  people  of  Tusculum. 
They  then  pitched  their  camp  on  the  top  of  Algidus; 
and  the  Romans  sent  deputies  to  them  to  compkin  ; 
of  the  wrong  which  they  had  done.  It  happened  that 
the  tent  of  Gracchus  was  pitched  under  the  sliade  of 
a  great  evergreen  oak,  and  he  was  sitting  in  his  tent 
when  the  deputies  came  to  him.  His  answer  was  full 
of  mockery;  "  I,  for  my  part,"  said  he,  "  am  busy  with 
other  matters  ;  I  cannot  hear  you ;  you  had  better  t«ll 
your  message  to  the  oak  yonder."  Immediately  one 
of  the  deputies  answered,  "  Yea,  let  this  sacred  oak 
hear,  and  let  all  the  gods  hear  likewise,  how  treacher- 
ously you  have  broken  the  peace  I  They  shall  hear 
it  now,  and  shall  soon  avenge  it ;  for  you  have  scorned 
alike  the  laws  of  the  gods  and  of  men."  Then  they 
went  back  to  Rome,  and  the  senate  resolved  upon  war : 
and  Lucius  Minucius,  the  consul,  led  his  legions  to- 
wards Algidus,  to  fight  with  the  proud  eneiny. 

But  Gracchus  was  a  skilful  soldier",  and  be  pre-  i 
tended  to  be  afraid  of  the  Romans,  and  retreated  J 
before  them,  and  they  followed  him,  without 
where 


;  they  v 


J  gomg. 
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valley,  with  hills  on  either  side,  high,  and  steep,  and 
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CHAP,    bare;  and   then  Gracchus  sent  mon   secretly, 

■^ ^^!:_>  closed  up  the  way  by  which  they  had  entered  into  the 

valley,  so  that  they  could  not  get  back  ;  and  the  hills'* 

closed  round  the  valley  in  front  of  them,  and  on  the 

right  and  left,  and  on  the  top  of  these  hills  Gracchus 

lay  with  his  army,  while  the  Romans  were  shut  up 

in  the  valley  below.    In  this  valley  there  was  neither 

grass  for  the  horses,  nor  food  for  the  men  :  but  five 

horsemen  had  broken  out,  before  the  road  in  the  rear 

of  the  Romans  was  quite  closed  up,  and  these  rode 

to  Rome,  and  told  the  senate  of  the  great  danger  of 

the  consul  and  of  the  army. 

ThcR..-  TIpou  this  Quintius  Fabius",  the  warden  of  the 

R^lmVicifl  city,  sent  in  haste  for  Caius  Nautius,  the  other  consul, 

lo.^"       who  was  with  his  army  in  the  country  of  the  Sabiiies. 

When  he  came,  they  consulted  together,  and  the  senate 

said,  "  There  is  only  one  man  who  can  deliver  us ;  we 

must  make  Lucius  Quiuctius  Master  of  the  people." 

Ti'f!  So  Caius,  as  the  manner  was,  named  Lucius  to  be 

Tiilrlu"        Master  of  the  people ;  and  then  he  hastened  back  to 

S'm'mi'c*  l"f  his  army  before  the  sun  was  risen. 

iho  pup  e.        This  Lucius  Quinctius  let  his  hair  grow '",  and 

tended  it  carefully :  and  was  so  famous  for  his  curled 

and  crisped  locks,  that  men  called  him  Cincinnattis, 

or  the  "  crisp-haired."    He  was  a  i'rugal  man",  and 

did  not  care  to  be  rich ;  and  his  land  was  on  the  other 

Bide  of  the  Tiber,  aplot  of  four  jugera,  where  ho  dwelt 

with  his  wife  Racilia,  and  busied  himself  in  the  tilUng 

it  ni»(lB  no  pirt  of  the  oM  legt-nd. 
Livy's  uepoout  t&ya  ncilliing  of  any 
naturul  diwidvftiitagt'B  of  piwition  : 
fau  ntcrclj-  Eufs  th»t  tlie  liiiiuun* 
kept  wit  liin  Uieii'  aamp  thnmgb  [tar, 
and  thst  this  enmiirnged  liie  .£qui- 
UDH  to  blockade  tiiein. 

"  UioHjsitifl.  X.  23. 

•"  Zoiiariw,  VII.   p.  340. 
Parin.  p.  2tJ0.  Kd.  Veuet. 

''  Livj-,  111.  ao. 


"  Tliis  i«  jiisl  the  deHerijilion  of 
fhu  fumuus  Fun-IB  C'ftudiuie.  in 
wliicli  tlio  ItumutiB  were  blockaded 
by  C,  PoijtiuB.  U  Buita  the  p!in- 
mcter  of  the  Aptmninc  vkJIeyK,  but 
I  newt  saw  miy  aut-li  spuls  un  thu 
Albui  hilla,  where  the  scene  of  C'ln- 
ciiiiiatus'  victory  u  Inid.  it  is  likely 
eiiuiigh,  however,  thai  DionyratiB,  or 
tlie  Himalii-I.  whom  he  folloued,  did 
Bft gaily  lake  thpir  deMriplidu  finm 
'       ^e  Caudine  Furks,  and  tbut 
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of  liis  ground.     So  in  the  moming  early  the  senate 
sent  deputies  to  Lucius  to  tell  Iiim  that  he  was  clioscn  ' — ^ 
to  be  Master  of  the  people.     The  deputies  went  over 

the  river,  and  came  to  his  house,  and  found  him  in  J 

his  field  at  work,  without  his    toga  oi-  cloak,  and  H 

■  digging  with  his  spade  in  his  ground.     They  saluted  H 

him  and  said,  "  We  bring  thee  a  message  from  the  H 

senate,  so  thou  must    put    on  thy  cloak  that  thou  H 

mayest  receive  it  as  is  fitting."    Then  he  said,  "  Hath  H 

aught  of  evil  befallen  the  state?"  and  he  bade  his  H 

wife  to  bring  his  cloak,  and  when  he  had  put  it  on  he  H 

went    out    to    meet  the  deputies.     Then  they  said,  H 

"  Hail  to  thee,  Lucius  Quinctius,  the  senate  declares  H 

thee  Master  of  the  people,  and  calls  thee  to  the  city  ;  '^| 

for  the  consul  and  the  army  in  the  country  of  the  H 

jEtluians  are  in  great  danger."     There  was  then  a  H 

boat  made  ready  to  carry  him  over  the  Tiber,  and  H 

when  he  stepped  out  of  the  boat  his  three  sons  came  H 

to  meet  him,  and  his  kinsmen  and  his  friends,  and  H 

the  greater  part  of  tlie  senators.     He  was  thus  led  H 

home  in  great  state  to  his  house,  and  the  four-and-  H 

tweuty  hctors,  with  their  rods  and  axes,  walked  before  H 

him.     As  for  the  multitude,  they  crowded  round  to  H 

see  him,  but  they  feared  his  four-and-twenty  lictore;  ^| 

for  they  were  a  sign  that  the  power  of  the  Master  of  1 

the  people  was  as  sovereign  as  that  of  the  kings  of  old.  I 
Lucius  chose  Lucius  Tarquitius^*  to  be  Master  of  ,^,[^ 
the  horse,  a  brave  man,  and  of  a  burglier's  house ;  but  Z".Tv" 
80  poor  witlial,  that  he  had  been  used  to  serve  among  "'" '""' 

the  foot  soldiers  instead  of  among  the  horse.     Then  ^ 

the  Master  of  the  people  and  the  Master  of  the  horse  ■ 

went  together  into  the  forum,  and  bade  every  man  to  H 

shut  up  his  booth,  and  stopped  jill  faii^^'^^  Lif  law,  and  H 

gave  au  order  that  none  shoiilf' '"   '     ■' lii^  u\>,  ii  aH'aii-s  H 

till  the  consul  and  his  army                                 lui  the  ■ 

"  Livy,  1  |» 
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UP.  enemy.  They  ordered  also  that  every  man  who  ^ 
-v^ — I  of  an  age  to  go  out  to  battle  should  be  ready  in  the 
rield  of  Mars  before  sunset,  and  should  have  with  him 
victuals  for  five  days,  and  twelve  stakes;  and  the  older 
men  dressed  the  victuals  for  the  soldiers,  whilst  the 
soldiers  went  about  eveiy  where  to  get  their  stakes ; 
and  they  cut  them  where  they  would,  without  any  hin- 
drance. So  the  army  was  ready  in  the  Field  of  Mars 
at  the  time  appointed,  and  they  set  forth  from  the  city, 
and  made  such  haste,  that  ere  the  night  was  half  spent 
they  came  to  Algidus  ;  and  when  they  perceived  that 
they  were  near  the  enemy,  they  made  a  halt. 
""■  Then  Lucius  rode  on,  and  saw"  how  the  camp  of 

JEquUoi.  the  enemy  lay;  and  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  throw 
down  all  their  baggage  into  one  place,  but  to  keep 
each  man  his  arms  and  his  twelve  stakes.  Then  they 
Bet  out  again  in  their  order  of  march  as  they  had  come 
from  Rome,  and  they  spread  themselves  round  the 
camp  of  the  enemy  on  every  side.  When  this  was 
done,  upon  a  signal  given,  they  raised  a  great  shout, 
and  directly  every  man  began  to  dig  a  ditch  just  where 
he  stood,  and  to  set  in  his  stakes.  The  shout  rang 
through  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  filled  them  with 
fear ;  and  it  sounded  even  to  the  camp  of  the  Romans 
who  were  shut  up  in  the  valley,  and  the  consul's  men 
said  one  to  another,  "  Rescue  is  surely  at  hand,  for 
that  is  the  shout  of  Romans."  They  themselves 
shouted  in  answer,  and  sallied  to  attack  the  camp  of 
the  enemy  :  and  they  fought  so  fiercely  that  they 
hindered  the  enemy  from  interrupting  the  work  of  the 


"  "Quantum  locI«  prospioi  po-  had  to  carry hii  baggage  and  twelve 

terat"  is  Livy's  qiialiliijatinn  of  the  stakes  besides,  so  it  made  CmciQ- 

»t(ti7 ;  but  the  original  legend  in  all  nntus  reconnoitre  the  enein;^  as  soon 

probability   regarded    darkness    no  as  he  arrived   in  their   neigbbour- 

niore  than  distance :  and  as  it  bail  hood,  without  considering  that  on 

brought    the    Roman     army    from  iU  oon   showing   his   arrival  took 

Biime   to   Algidun   between   Biinset  place  at  midnight. 
V '             'ht,  though  each  soldier 
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Homana  without  their  camp:  and  tliis  wont  on  all  the 
night,  till  when  it  was  morning,  the  Romans  who  were  ■- 
without  had  drawn  a  ditcli  all  round  the  enemy,  and 

fenced  it  with  their  stakes;  and  now  they  left  their  ■ 

work,  and  began  to  take  part  in  the  battle.     Then  I 

the  ^quians  saw  that  there  was  no  hope,  and  they  I 

began  to  ask  for  mercy.    Lucius  answered,  "  Give  mo  H 

Gracchus  and  your  other  chiefs  bound,  and  then  I  will  ■ 

set  two  spears  upright  in  the  ground,  and  1  will  put  a  H 

tiiird  spear  across,  and  you  shall  give  up  your  armsi  H 

and  your  cloaks,  and  shall  pass  every  man  of  you  H 

under  the  spear  bound  across,  as  under  a  yoke,  and  ■ 

then  you  may  go  away  free."  This  was  done  accord-  H 

ingty;  Gracchus  and  the  other  chiefs  were  bound,  and  H 

the  ^qulans  left  their  camp  to  the  Romans,  with  all  H 

its  sjwil,  and  put  off  their  cloaks,  and  passed  each  I 

man  under  the  yoke,  and  then  went  home  full  of  M 

shame.  I 

But  Lucius  would  not  suffer*'  the  consul's  army  to  I 

have  any  share  of  the  spoil,  nor  did  he  let  the  consul  ■ 

keep  his  power,  but  made  hira  his  own  under-officer,  I 

and  then  marched  back  to  Rome.     Nor  did  the  con-  I 

sul's  soldiers  complain,  but  they  were  rather  fuU  of  I 

thankfulness  to  Lucius  for  having  rescued  them  from  H 

the  enemy,  and  they  agreed  to  give  him  agolden  crown,  I 

As  he  returned  to  Rome,  they  shouted  after  him,  and  I 

called  him  their  protector  and  their  father.  ^ 

Great  was  now  the  joy  m  Rome,  and  the  senate  lwio* 
decreed  that  Lucius  should  enter  the  city  in  triumph,  "lik  tn 
in  the  order  in  which  the  army  was  returning  from  J{^^ 

Algidus,  and  he  rode  in  his  chariot,  while  Gracchus  « 

and  the  chiefs  of  the  -<Equians  were  led  bomid  before  I 

him;  and  the  staudai'ds  were  borne  before  him,  and  all  ' 
the  soldiers  laden  with  their  spoil  followed  behind. 
And  tables  were  set  out  at  the  door  of  every  house 

"  Livy,  III.  29.  J 
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with  meat  and  drink  for  the  soldiers,  and  they  and 
-"  tho  people  feasted  together,  and  followed  the  chariot 
of  Lucius  with  singing  and  great  rejoicings.  Thus  the 
gods  took  vengeance  upon  Gracchus  and  thejEqiuaus; 
and  thus  Lucius  delivered  the  consul  and  his  army: 
and  all  was  done  so  quickly,  that  he  went  out  on  one 
evening  and  came  home  the  next  day  at  evening  victo- 
rious and  triumphant. 

This  famous  story  is  placed  by  the  annalists  in  the 
year  of  Rome  296,  thirteen  years  after  the  passing  of 
111  the  Publilian  law.  In  such  a  wai'fai-e  as  that  of  the 
Romans  with  the  jEquians  and  Volscians,  there  are 
always  sufficient  alternations  of  success  to  furnish  the 
annalists  on  either  side  with  matter  of  triumph  ;  and 
by  exaggerating  every  victory,  and  omitting  or  shghtly 
noticing  every  defeat,  they  form  a  picture  such  as 
national  vanity  most  delights  in.  But  we  neither  can, 
nor  need  we  desire  to  correct  and  supply  the  omissions 
of  the  details  of  the  Eoman  historians  :  it  is  enough 
to  say,  that  at  the  close  of  the  third  century  of  Rome, 
the  warfare  which  the  Romans  had  to  maintain 
against  the  Opican  nations  was  generally  defensive: 
that  the  .^Equians  and  Volscians  had  advanced  from 
the  line  of  the  Apennines  and  established  themselves 
on  the  Alban  hills,  in  the  heart  of  Latiura  :  that  of  the 
thirty  Latin  states  which  had  formed  the  league  with 
Rome  in  tho  year  2G1,  thirteen*'  were  now  either 


*'  Carventura,  Circeii,  Coiioli, 
Corbio,  Cora.  Fortona,  (if  it  be  the 
Mme  with  OrtoniL.)  Lavici,  Nurba, 
Pedam,  Satricum,  Setia,  Totina.  and 
Velitna.  Carveniun  noexm  to  have 
been  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Albon 
bills,  and  Niebuhr  sugge-its  Ibat  we 
ibould  read  Koputiravol  insteiLd  of 
KoptoXcuvl  in  Dionyniiis,  VIII-  19, 


"Aood  of  Corbio   and    Pe- 
»  Ilic  tuiKjiicat  uf  the 


real  Cnriolani  is  mentioned  in  an- 
other place.  (VUI.  16,)  and  in  their 
proper  neijjbbourliood.  SirW.  Gell 
supposea  Carventum  to  have  been 
at  Boca  UasKitui,  a  liigb  point  on 
tho  Volscian  highlands  near  Cora, 
Another  BuppoHition,  as  Hr.  Bun- 
sen  inloruiH  iiic,  places  it  on  Monte 
Ariano :  the  highest  ewtein  point  of 
that  vollanic  ranee  of  mountainB 
of  which  Mitnte  Cavo  i»  the  most 
western  point.  But  nothing  is  reailv 
'  the  ijuentiuii. 
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destroyed  or  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Opicans :  chap. 
that  on  the  Alban  hills  themselves  Tusculum  alone 
remained  independent ;  and  that  there  was  no  other 
friendly  city  to  obstruct  the  irruptions  of  the  enemy 
into  the  territory  of  Rome.  Accordingly,  that  terri- 
tory  was  plundered  year  after  year,  and  whatever 
defeats  the  plunderers  may  at  times  have  sustained, 
yet  they  were  never  deterred  from  renewing  a  contest 
which  they  found  in  the  main  profitable  and  glorious. 
So  greatly  had  the  power  and  dominion  of  Rome  fallen 
since  the  overthrow  of  the  Monarchy.  We  have  now 
to  notice  her  wars  with  another  enemy,  the  Etruscans; 
and  to  trace  on  this  side  also  an  equal  decline  in  glory 
and  greatness  since  the  reigns  of  the  later  kings. 


CHAPTER  XIT. 


WARS     WITH     THE     ETRUSfANS — TEII — lEOENn   OF    THE 


SLAUOHTER    OF   THE    FABII    AT   THE    ItlVEK   CREMRRA. 


"  Our  hands  uWe 
Suffice  for  this ; — take  ye  no  thought  f»r  it. 
While  the  mole  breaks  Uio  waves,  and  hidca  the  tempest. 
The  ship  within  rides  iiafo  ;  nhlle  on  the  muiintAln 
The  wind  is  battling  with  the  ikdv«ntnrcins  pine*, 
He  stirs  no  leaf  in  the  vnlley.     So  jonr  stalu. 
We  standing  thus  in  guard  upon  the  border, 
SImll  feel  no  ruffling  of  the  rudest  blast 
That  Bwcepa  from  Veii." 


-I 


CHAP 

xri. 

IWaiiinini 
•>fho.iilitl< 


I  After  the  great  war  of  king  Porsenna,  tho  Etruacans 
,  for  several  years  appear  to  have  lived  iu  peace  with 
,  the  Romans  ;  and  in  the  famine  of  the  year  2(>2,  when 
the  eumity  of  the  Volaciana  would  allow  no  siipplies  of 
corn  to  be  sent  to  Rome  from  the  coiuitry  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  Tiber,  the  Etruscan  cities,  we  are  told  ', 
allowed  the  Romans  to  purchase  what  they  wanted, 
and  the  corn  thus  obtained  was  the  principal  support 
of  the  people.  /  But  nine  years  afterwards,  in  271,  a 
war  broke  out,  not  with  the  Etruscans  generally,  but 
with  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Veii.  The 
quarrel  is  said'  to  have  arisen  out  of  some  plundering 
inroads  made  by  the  Veiontian  borderers  upon  the 
Roman  territory;  but  it  suited  the  Roman  aristocracy 
at  this  period  to  involve  the  nation  in  foreign  con- 

'  Livy,  II.  31 
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tests ')  in  order  to  prevent  the  commona  from  insisting  chap,  j 
on  the  due  execution  of  Cassias'  agrarian  law ;  and  - 
quarrels  which  at  another  time  might  easily  have  been 
settled,  were  now  gladly  allowed  to  end  in  open  war. 
/  Veii  *  lay  about  ten  miles  from  Rome,  between  two  8Uu»ii« 
small  streams  which  meet  a  little  below  the  city,  and  Ttu!" 
run  down  into  the  Tiber,  falling  into  it  nearly  oppo- 
site to  Castel  Giubileo,  the  ancient  Fidense.  (Insigni- 
ficant in  point  of  size,  these  httle  streams,  however, 
like  those  of  the  Campagna  generally,  are  edged  by 
precipitous  rocky  cliffs,  and  thus  are  capable  of  afford- 
ing a  natural  defence  to  a  town  built  on  the  table- land 
above  and  between  thom.  The  space  enclosed  by  the 
walls  of  Veii  was  equal  to  the  extent '  of  Rome  itself, 
BO  long  as  the  walls  of  Servius  TuUius  were  the  boun- 
dary of  tlie  city  :  the  citadel  stood  on  a  distinct  emi- 
nence, divided  by  one  of  the  little  streams  from  the 
rest  of  the  town,  and  defended  by  another  similar 
valley  on  the  other  side.  '  In  the  magnificence  of  its 
public  and  private  buildings  Veii  is  said  to  have  been 
preferred  by  the  Roman  commons  to  Rome":  and  we 
know  enough  of  the  great  works  of  the  Etruscans  to 
render  this  not  impossible ;  but  tlie  language  is  too 

*  Dionrsiua,  VI[I.  81.  Dion  had  any  nuthority  for  it  at  all,  any 
CasBins.  Fragm.  VatWn,  XX.  more  than  tor  the  languHge  of  )iib 

*  Sm  8ir  W.  Gell's  Map  of  the  npen^hes.  But  BitppOHing  thnt  he 
Campigna.  found   it  in  some  one  of  the  older 

*  Dionjsius  compares  the  the  annalists,  still  it  can  hnrdiy  he  mora 
hnth  of  Rome  and  Veii  with  that  of  than  the  cxprewion  of  that  onnaliitt's 
Atb«n«.  II.  SI.  rV.  13.  Sir  W.  Gcll  opinion,  Erounded  possibly  upon 
told  Die  that  the  traceH  of  the  walls  «onio  tradition  of  the  splendour  of 
of  Veii,  which  he  bad  clearly  made  Veii,  but  possibly  also  upon  nothing 
out,  qnite  justified  the  eompariiion  more  Lbnn  the  fact  that  the  Bonmn 


itf  Veii  in    point   of  eitent  with 
Home.     And   his    map    shows   the 

•  Livy,  V.  '24.  Urbem  quoi^iie 
nrbi  Romio  vel  sitn  vel  inagnili- 
eentift  publiwtmm  privatonimqiie 
tdctoram  ao  locornm  pneponebanl. 
This  b«in|^  no  more  than  nn  ei^pret- 
■ion  of  opinion  ascribpii  to  the  com- 
mons, we  cannot  be  sure  that  Livj 


to 


to  Veii.  And  if  the  Rom 
actually  said  thnt  Veii 
wsH  a  finer  city  than  Rome,  when 
they  wore  extolling  itn  advantages, 
is  such  an  assertion  to  be  taken  as 
an  historical  fact,  to  jastilV  ns  in 
passing  a  judgment  as  to  tlie  com- 
parative   magnificence  of  the   two 
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vague  to  be  msistefl  on  ;  and  the  Etruscan  Veil  wag 
-■  as  unknown  to  the  Roman  annalists  as  to  us.  On  the 
other  hand,  Rome  had  itself  been  embellished  by 
Etruscan  art,  and  bad  l)een  under  its  kings  the  seat 
of  a  far  mightier  power  than  Veii. 

The  government  of  Veii,  like  that  of  the  other 
Etruscan  cities,  was  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy  of 
birth,  one  or  more  of  whom  were  elected  annually  by 
the  whole  body  to  command  in  war  and  administer 
justice.  There  were  no  free  commons ;  but  a  large 
population  of  serfs  or  vassals,  who  cultivated  the  lands 
of  the  ruling  class.  In  wars  of  peculiar  importance', 
we  read  from  time  to  time  of  the  appointment  of  a 
king,  but  hia  oflBce  was  for  life  only,  and  was  not  per- 
petuated in  his  family.  The  hereditary  principle 
prevailed,  however,  in  the  priesthoods;  none  but 
members  of  one  particular  family  could  be  priests  of 
Juno',  the  goddess  especially  honoured  at  Veii. 
"f  The  Veientians,  like  tho  other  Etruscans,  fought  in 
the  close  order'  of  the  phalanx ;  their  arms  being  the 
small  round  shield,  and  the  long  pike.  We  know  not 
whether  they  ventured,  like  the  Parthiane,  to  trust 
their  serfa  with  arms  equal  to  their  own,  and  to  enrol 


T  Li\7,  V.  1.  HU  words, "  Tsaiio 
annna:  ambitioDiB  regem  craavdre," 
imply    that   tlie    eovei'nmeut    was 

mH^istrates  annually  chosen,  like 
the  conBiilg  at  Romo.  Niebuhr  re- 
fers to  the  uftse  of  Lam  TolumniuB, 
who  had  been  king  of  Veii  thirtj- 
four  years  before  the  tinui  of  which 
Liry  is  speaking ;  and  he  thinks 
that  Livy_  la  mistaken,  in  supposing 
the  appointment  of  a  king  in  the 
last  wftr  with  Rome  to  have  been 
any  thing  mi usuai,  (Vol.  I.  p.  128, 
2nd  ed.  note  344.)  Bat  we  read  of 
no  king  after  Lara  Tolumnius  till 
the  period  of  the  last  war,  nor  of  any 
before  him  in  the  earlier  wars  with 
Rome.     And  as  the  lucumo,  or  chief 


magistrate  of  a  single  Etnisean  city, 
was  appointed  sometimes  chief  over 
the  whole  confederacy,  when  any 
general  war  broke  out)  so  the  an- 
nual lucumo  may  bave  been  made 
lucumo  for  life  in  times  of  dan^'r, 
if  he  were  a  man  of  commandmg 
charaotar  and  ability. 

'  Livy,  V.  22. 

'  DiodoruB,  Fragm.  Vatican,  Lib, 
XXIII.  Tvppr)iiot  pfoXnalt  dintlat 
rjtaXayyoiiaxovmt,  for  bo  we  must 
correct  the  reading  tfiaXayya  fiajfOiir- 
TIE,  just  as  a  little  below  in  the  same 
passage  wa  read  inrupair.  i.  e.  cohor- 
tibus,  or  maiiipuliH,  instead  of  ir(i- 
peu!,  which  Mai  absurdly  renden 
"  cuspidibus," 
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them  in  tlie  pbalanx ;  but  we  may  more  probably 
suppose  that  they  employed  them  only  as  Ught-armed  ^ 
troops ;  and  if  this  were  so,  their  armies  must  have 
encountered  the  Eomans  at  a  disadvantage,  their 
regular  infantry  boing  probably  inferior  in  numbers 
to  the  legions,  and  their  light  troops,  except  for  de- 
sultory warfare,  still  more  inferior  in  quality.  To 
make  up  for  this,  they  employed  the  services  of  mer- 
cenaries, who  were  genei'ally  to  be  hired  from  one  or 
other  of  the  states  of  Etruria,  even  when  their  respec- 
tive countries  refused  to  take  part  publicly  in  the 
quaiTel. 

The  war  between  the  Romans  and  Veientians,  ^] 
which  began  in  the  year  271,  lasted  nine  years.  It  is  ^^ 
diflBcult  to  say  what  portion  of  the  events  recorded  of 
it  is  deserving  of  credit;  nor  would  the  details '"  at 
any  rate  be  worth  repeating  now.  But  it  seems  to 
have  been  carried  on  with  equal  fortune  on  both  sides, 
and  to  have  been  ended  by  a  perfectly  equal  treaty. 
The  Bomans  established  themselves  on  the  Cremera, 
within  the  Veientian  territory,  built  a  soit  of  town 
there,  and  after  having  maintained  their  post  for 
some  time,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  they 
were  at  last  surprised  and  their  whole  force  slaugh- 
tered, and  the  post  abandoned.  Then  the  Veientians 
in  their  turn  established  themselves  on  the  hill 
Janiculum,  within  the  Roman  territory ;  retaliated, 
by  their  plundering  excursions  across  the  Tiber,  the 
damage  which  their  own  lands  had  sustained  from  the 
post  on  the  Cremera;  held  their  ground  for  more 


"  Tlae   Rnman   accounts   of  tbe 
war  may  ba  found  in  LivTi  II-  42 — 
64,  and  in  Dionj-giui,  VIII.  81.  91. 
IX.  I — 36.     I  imagine  the  post  on     ni 
the  Cremera  and  that  on  the  Jo-    mi 
nicolum  U>  have  been  dmigned  for     m' 

Crmanent  cities ;  the  one  probably    wl 
iag  aa  ne»r  to  Veii  as  the  otber    ari 

VOL.  r. 


was  to  Some.    Thess  were  exactly 

the   «Virfi;(i£r/«irci   of   the   Greeks, 

when  GiecutiMl  on  a  larger  scale  as 

rival  citic*  and  not  mere  forts.     I 

mar  perhaps  be  allaned  to  refer  to 

~  note    on   ThuujdidcB,   I.   142, 

ere  the  two  kinds  of  <irtr(iji[(7^ 

distinguished. 


*  f  , 


M    iiUX 


19M.  0  AiBK. 


•# 
B-„r,   *»  I'^trrTf ?  HAT  '.e  'iii:^L^':   :f  i2jf  iistorv  of 

fester--::,  tL^r:  *v.rr  cf  tl-r  ieLi-ieTid'ir.  :f  di<e  Fabii, 

zxA  of  tf.e:r  sI^i-.zLti'er  ot  :Le  rrr-rr  Crenera.     The 

tiTirii  of  Or'yX:i«tLC  eT-ir:!':*.  r.-:   Le*.-  vr^n  of  i-Jreign, 

ha*  b^rTi  prooar;lT  disTeg^ririi  ot  tLis  Iirgend;  and 

irLat    »f:eni*   a   mo7*r  r«=al  a?ci:=:ii:r  cf  the  origin  of 

thft  ?!/;tt>.-nieT.t  on  the  Cr^rirjrra.  Li.^  b^ren  given  in  a 

^hrz:j:V   f:iJs.ZrJ:r.     Tie  storr  h^elf.  r.:wever.  I  shall 

r.o**',  ^'C'ord:!.^  to  n^v  u-n^J  pl^n.  prcc^^i  ro  o?er  in 

ir.-j  07*:*  forrn. 

n^fiv*-.       y}.^.  Veientiani;  dared  no:  meet  the  Romans*  in 

*vu^v.-.   the  ow;ri  field,  but  thev  trouble*!  them  exceedincflv 

rr>!T.';ar.«    with  their  incursions  to  plunder  the  cMiintrv.   And  on 

rtNrf/        the  otheT  Side,  the  ^quians  and  the  Volscians  were 

making  war  upon  the  Romans  year  after  year ;  and 

while  one  consul  went  to  fight  with  the  ^quians  and 

the  other  with  the  Volscians,  there  was  no  one  to  stop 

••  Hicbobr  mxyprmf  that  the  B*p-  Porwnna  restore  oat  of  eenorosity 

B  ^PHpf  whi/:h  the  BomanB  had  more  than  thirty  years  before.     Is 

^  in  Um  WAr  with  PorRenna,  were  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 

Wt  tifiM  reeorend.    But  if  no,  Romans  advanced  their  frontier,  on 

fmuitMto  would    rarely    have  the  right  hank  of  the  Tiber  opposite 

id  of  ib«  cemoM  of  territory  Rome,  beyond  the  hilb  which  bound 

lyttt  Vdentian*,  eren  if  they  the  valley  of  the  river,  previously  to 

MM  MDiiiittnt  enough  not  to  their  conquest  of  Veii  ? 
Bm  tlw  connifj  recovered  aH        >'  Livy,  II.  48,  et  seqq. 
f^f^f  Mm*  which  they  had  made 
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tlie  plunderlngs  of  the  Veientians.  Ho  the  men  of  chap. 
tho  Fabian  Louse  consulted  together,  and  when  they  ' — -^ 
were  resolved  what  to  do,  they  all  went  to  the  senate- 
house.  And  Kjbso  Fabius,  who  was  consul  for  that  ^H 
year,  went  into  the  senate,  and  said,  '*  We  of  the  ^| 
house  of  the  Fabii  take  upon  ns  to  fight  with  the  ^| 
Veientians.  "We  ask  neither  men  nor  money  from  ^H 
the  Commonwealth,  but  we  will  wage  the  war  with  ^M 
our  own  bodies  at  our  own  cost."  The  senate  heard  ^M 
him  joyfully  :  and  then  he  went  home,  and  the  other  ^M 
men  of  his  house  followed  him  ;  and  he  told  them  to  ^M 
come  to  him  tho  next  day,  each  man  in  his  full  arras  ;  ^| 
and  so  they  departed.  H 
The  house  of  Kasso  was  on  the  Quinnal  hill ;  and  The  rm 
thither  all  the  Fabii  came  to  him  the  next  day,  as  he  ihc-mwiTi 
had  desired  them ;  and  there  they  stood  in  array  in  cleiii^' 
the  outer  court  of  his  house.  Kreso  then  put  on  his  ^M 
vest,  such  as  the  Eoman  generals  were  used  to  wear  ^M 
in  battle,  and  came  out  to  the  men  of  his  house,  and  ^H 
led  them  forth  on  their  way.  As  they  went,  a  great  ^H 
crowd  followed  after  them  and  blessed  tliem,  and  ^M 
prayed  the  gods  for  their  pi'osperity.  They  were  in  ^| 
all  three  hundred  and  six  men,  and  they  went  down  ^H 
from  the  Quirinal  hill,  and  passed  along  by  the  ^H 
Capitol,  and  went  out  of  the  city  by  tho  gate  Carmen.  ^| 
talis,  by  the  right  hand  passage  of  the  gate.  ^  Then  ^M 
they  came  to  tlie  Tiber,  and  went  over  the  bridge,  ^| 
and  entered  into  the  country  of  the  Veientians,  and  ^H 
pitched  their  camp  by  the  river  Cremera  ;  for  there  it  ^H 
was  then-  purpose  to  dwell,  and  to  make  it  a  strong-  ^ 
hold,  from  which  they  might  lay  waste  the  lands  of 
the  Veientians,  and  can-y  off  their  cattle.  \  So  they 
built  their  fortress  by  the  river  Cremera,  and  held  it 
for  more  than  a  year ;  and  the  Veientians  were  greatly 
distressed,  for  their  cattle  and  aU  their  goods 
the  spoil  of  the  Fal)ians. 

N  2 
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But  there  was  a  certain  day"  on  wtich  the  men  of 
'  the  house  of  the  Fabians  were  accustomed  to  ofFer 
;  sacrifice  and  to  keep  festival  together  to  the  gods  of 
their  race,  in  the  seat  of  their  fathers  on  the  hill 
Quirinal.  So  when  the  day  drew  near,  the  Fabians 
set  out  from  the  river  Cremera,  three  hundred  and 
six  men  in  all,  and  went  towards  Eome ;  for  they 
thought  that  as  they  were  going  to  sacrifice  to  their 
gods,  and  as  it  was  a  holy  time,  and  a  time  of  peace, 
no  enemy  would  set  upon  them.  But  the  Veientians 
knew  of  their  going,  and  laid  an  ambush  for  them  on 
their  way,  and  followed  them  with  a  great  army.  So 
when  the  Fabians  came  to  the  place  where  the  ambush 
was,  behold  the  enemy  attacked  them  on  the  right 
and  on  the  left,  and  the  army  of  the  Veientians  that 
followed  them  fell  upon  them  from  behind  ;  and  they 
threw  their  darts  and  shot  their  arrows  against  the 
Fabians,  without  daring  to  come  within  reach  of  spear 
or  sword,  till  they  slew  them  every  man.  Three  hun- 
dred and  six  men  of  the  house  of  the  Fabians  were 
there  killed,  and  there  was  not  a  grown  man  of  the 
house  left  ahve  :  one  boy  only  on  account  of  his  youth 
had  been  left  behind  in  Rome,  and  he  lived  and  be- 
came a  man,  and  preserved  the  race  of  the  Fabians  ; 
for  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  that  great  deeds 
should  be  done  for  the  Romans  by  the  house  of  the 
Fabians  in  after-times. 


"  This  latter  pnrt  of  the  story  is 
one  cf  the  vereioDs  of  it  given  b; 
Dion  jsiuE,  which  he  rejects  as  impro. 
bable.  Of  coune  I  am  not  main- 
taining ita  probability,  but  I  agree 
with  Niebuhr  in  thinking  it  a  far 
more  striking  etory  than  that  wbioh 
DionyaiuB  prefers  to  it,  and  which  has 
been  adopted  by  Liry  and  by  Ovid. 


The  devotion  of  the  Fubiana  to  the 
Bacrifices  of  their  house  on  the  Qui- 
rinal, was  a  part  of  their  traditional 
character ;  a  similar  story  was  told 
of  C.  FabiuB  Donm,  who  broke  out 
from  tbe  Capitol  while  tbe  Qauls 
were  besieging  it,  and  made  hia  way 
to  the  Quirinal  hill  to  perform  the 
appointed  Bocrifice  of  his  house. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

INTEENAL  HISTORY — THE  TEBENTILIAN  LAW — APPOINT- 
MENT OF  THE  TEN  HIGH  CDMMISSrONERS  TO  FRAUE 
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rairxtil'. 


'OXiyapxia  8c  ruv  fxiv  Kiriimv  roic  troXXoIi  fur 
oi  irXfawiCTd,  fidvov,  dXXd  khi  f  u/iirav  o^tXn^ti^  (j 
■ai  dI  not  npodir/iovyrai,  lidurara  (V  (.icyoXg  irdXti  » 

VI.  3a. 

Tiroprov  tiBot  toiyap;[;ot,  Srtw  iraU  avrl  irarpot  (lo-ifl,  Km  Spxn  1^}  i 
ualiOt  oXk'  ol  SpxoiTfs,  Kal  foriv  arrlarpoijio!  aurti  iv  ruit  o\iyap;(Ja(E, 
Siamp  q  Tvpawtr  (V  rate  ftooapxiais,  tai  itipi  ijc  TiXmroioc  ilirofitv  i^fiocfia- 
rioe  (II  raic  tifpatpaTiait. — AsiBTOTLB,  Politic,  IV.  6. 


Nothing  is  more  unjust  than  the  vagiie  charge  some-  (.hap. 
times  brought  against  Niebuhr,  that  he  has  denied  ■ — .^J—t 
the  reality  of  all  the  early  history  of  Rome.  On  the 
contrary,  he  has  rescued  (rom  the  dominion  of  scep- 
ticism much  which  leas  profound  inquirers  had  before 
too  hastily  given  up  to  it ;  he  has  restored  and  esta- 
blished far  more  than  ho  has  overthrown.  Ferguson 
finds  no  sure  ground  to  rest  on  till  he  comes  to  the 
second  Punic  war ;  in  his  view,  not  only  the  period  of 
the  kings  and  the  first  years  of  the  Commonwealth, 
but  the  whole  of  two  additional  centuries, — not  only 
the  wars  with  the  ..^quians  and  Volscians,  but  those 
with  the  Gauls,  the  Samnites,  and  even  with  Pyrrhus 
— aro  involved  in  considerable  uncertainty.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  constitution  he  is  content  to  trace  in  the 
merest  outline ;  particular  events,  and  still  more  par- 
ticular characters,  appear  to  him  to  belong  to  poetry 


HISTOEV    Of    KUMli:. 

ciiAP,  or  romance  rather  than  to  history.  ^Vlle^ea3  NiL-buhr 
Jl'^  maintaius  that  a  true  history  of  Rome,  mth  many  de- 
tails of  dates,  places,  events,  and  characters,  may  be 
recovered  from  the  beginning  of  the  Commonwealth. 
It  has  been  greatly  corrupted  and  disguised  by  igno- 
rant and  uncritical  writers,  but  there  exists, he  thinks, 
sufficient  materials  to  enable  us,  not  only  to  get  rid  of 
these  corruptions,  but  to  restore  that  genuine  and 
original  edifice  which  they  have  so  long  overgrown 
and  hidden  from  our  view.  And  accordingly,  far 
from  passing  over  hastily,  like  Ferguson,  the  period 
from  the  expulsion  of  Taripiinius  to  the  first  Punic 
war,  he  has  devoted  to  it  somewhat  more  than  two 
large  volumes  ;  and  from  much,  that  to  former  writers 
seemed  a  hopeless  chaos,  he  has  drawn  a  living  picture 
of  events  aud  institutions,  as  rich  in  its  colouring,  as 
peifect  in  its  composition,  as  it  is  faithful  to  the  trutli 
of  nature. 

Were  I  indeed  to  venture  to  criticize  the  work  of 
this  great  man,  I  should  be  inclined  to  charge  him 
with  having  overvalued  rather  thau  undervalued  the 
possible  certainty  of  the  early  history  of  the  Roman 
Commonwealth.  He  may  seem  in  some  instances 
rather  to  lean  too  confidently  on  the  authority  of  the 
ancient  wi'iters,  than  to  reject  it  too  indiscriminately. 
But  let  no  man  judge  him  hastily,  till  by  long  ex- 
perience in  similiar  researches,  he  has  learnt  to  esti- 
mate sufficiently  tho  instinctive  power  of  discerning 
truth,  which  even  ordinary  minds  acquire  by  constant 
practice.  In  Niebuhr,  practice,  combined  with  tho 
natural  acuteness  of  his  mind,  brought  this  power  to 
a  perfection  which  has  never  been  surpassed.  It  is 
not  caprice,  but  a  most  sure  instinct,  which  has  led 
him  to  seize  on  some  particular  passage  of  a  careless 
and  ill-informed  writer,  and  to  perceive  in  it  the 
marks  of  most  iin|)ortant  truth;  while  on  other  occa- 
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sions  he  has  set  aside  the  statements  of  thia  same  chap. 
ivriter,  with  no  deference  to  his  authority  -whatever.  > — ^— ' 
To  say  that  hia  instinct  is  not  absolutely  infallible, 
is  only  to  say  that  he  was  a  man:  but  he  who  follows 
him  moat  carefully,  and  thinks  over  the  subject  of  his 
researches  most  deeply,  will  find  the  feeling  of  respect 
for  his  judgment  continually  increasing,  and  will  be 
more  unwiUing  to  believe  what  Niebuhr  doubted,  or 
to  doubt  what  he  believed. 

I  have  said  thus  much  as  a  preface  to  the  ensuing 
chapter,  in  which  I  am  to  trace  the  internal  history  of 
Rome,  from  the  passing  of  the  Pubhhan  law  to  the 
appointment  of  the  decemvirs.  Tiie  detail  itself  will 
show  how  little  Niebuhr  has  deserved  to  be  charged 
with  overthrowing  the  Roman  history;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  I  have  tbllowed  him  even  on  ground  on 
which,  had  he  not  pronounced  it  to  be  firm,  I  might 
myself  have  feared  to  venture,  I  have  done  it,  not  in 
blind  or  servile  imitation,  but  in  the  reasonable  con- 
fidence inspired  by  experience.  For  many  years  I 
liad  doubted  and  disputed  Niebuhr's  views  on  several 
points  of  importance,  but  having  had  reason  at  last  to 
be  convinced  that  they  were  right,  I  feel  for  him  now 
a  deference  the  more  unhesitating,  as  itwas  not  hastily 
given,  nor  without  inquiry. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Pubhlian  law',  V^piM*'" 
the  consuls  took  the  field  against  the  .^quians  and  C"n.i«)gii 
Volscians.     It  was  now  the  period  when  those  two '^'""^■'''' 
nations  were  pressing  most  dangerously  upon  Latium,  JEqaiim 
not  only  overrunning  the  territory  both  of  the  Latins  K'"n«- 
and  Romans,  with  their  plundering  incursions,  but 
taking  or  destroying  the  cities  of  the  Latin  confede- 
racy.   Ttiere  was  no  choice,  therefore,  but  to  oppose 
them ;  and  thus  the  hated  Appius  Claudius,  as  well 
as  his  ooUeage,  T.  Quinctius,  led  out  an  anny  from 

"   Livy,  II.  5H,  511,     Dionysiua,  IX.  50. 
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brought  1 
Diffcrcm 


the  city.  But  the  mutual  suspicion  and  hatred  be- 
-J  tween  him  and  the  commons  was  so  ^eat  that  they 
could  not  act  together.  He  was  tyrannical,  and  his 
soldiers  became  discontented  and  disobedient ;  in  this 
temper  they  met  the  Volscians,  and  were  beaten ;  and 
Appius,  finding  it  hopeless  to  continue  the  campaign, 
began  to  retreat  towards  Rome.  On  his  retreat  he 
was  again  attacked  and  again  beaten;  the  soldiers,  it 
is  said,  throwing  away  their  arms  and  flying  at  the 
first  onset.  Thus  doubly  embittered  by  the  shame  of 
hia  defeats,  and  having  obtained  some  colour  for  his 
vengeance,  Appius,  as  soon  as  he  had  rallied  his  array 
on  ground  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy,  proceeded 
to  indulge  his  old  feelings  of  hatred  to  the  commons. 
By  the  aid  of  the  Latin  and  Hernican  troops  who 
were  present  in  the  army,  and  above  all  of  the  Roman 
burghers,  who  formed  the  best  armed  and  best  trained 
part  of  his  own  forces,  he  was  enabled  to  seize  and 
execute  every  centurion  whose  century  had  fled,  and 
every  standard-bearer  who  had  lost  his  standard,  and 
then  to  put  to  death  one  out  of  every  ten  men  of  the 
whole  multitude  of  legionary  soldiers. 

The  maintenance  of  military  discipline,  by  whatever 

degree  of  severity  it  was  effected,  was  regarded  by  the 

:  Romans,  not  as  a  crime,  but  as  a  sacred  duty ;  nor 

c.  would  even  the  commons  have  complained  of  Appina 

for  simply  punishing  with  rigour  his  cowardly  or  rau- 

J-  tinous  soldiers.     But  wlieu  new  consuls  were  come 

into  office,  L.  Valerius  and  T.  -^milius',  and  both 

showed  themselves  inclined  to  carry  into  effect  the 

agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassius,  while  Appius  still  opposed 

it,  and  was  most  forward  in  defeating  the  measure, 

then  two  of  the  tribunes,  M.  Duilius  and  C.  Sicinius-', 


'  Livr,  II.  61.    Dionysius,  IX. 
fil— 64. 

'  These  were  two  of  Iho  trilmneB 
fleeted  wlu-ii  the  Piiblilian  law  wa.- 


puMcd.  Tbe  tribunes  and  eoneuls 
came  into  of1ie«,  it  nhould  Ire  ro- 
memliered,  ut  dilTprent  linics  nf  the 
yeav;  the  eonhuls  nt  this  juried  be- 
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brought  him  to  trial  before  the  commons  as  tlie  per-  . 
petual  enemy  of  their  order  ;  acciiaing  him  of  giving  •- 
evil  counsels  to  the  senate,  of  having  laid  violent 
hands  on  the  sacred  person  of  a  tribune  in  the  dis- 
putes about  the  Publilian  law,  and  lastly,  of  having 
brought  loss  and  shame  on  the  Commonwealth,  by  his 
ill  conduct  in  hia  late  expedition  against  the  Volscians. 
His  bloody  executions  were  not  charged  as  a  crime 
against  him ;  but  every  friend  or  relation  of  his  vic- 
tims would  feel,  that  he  who  had  dealt  such  severe 
justice  to  others,  could  claim  no  mitigation  of  justice 
towards  himself ;  and  Appius  felt  this  also,  and 
neither  expected  mercy  from  the  commons,  nor  would 
yield  to  ask  it.  A  most  extraordinary  difference  pre- 
vails, however,  in  the  accounts  of  bis  subsequent  fate. 
The  common  story  says  that  ho  died  in  prison  before 
his  trial,  implying  that  he  killed  himself  to  escape  his 
sentence;  but  according  to  the  Fasti  Capitolini*,  it 
was  this  same  Appius  who  twenty  years  afterwards 
became  decemvir;  and  we  must  suppose,  therefore, 
that  he  now  fled  from  Eome,  and  lived  for  some 
years  in  exile  at  Regillus,  till  eircuraetances  enabled 
him  to  return,  and  to  take  part  in  public  affairs  once 
more. 

The  two  following  years  were  marked '  by  continued  a 
contests  about  the  agrarian  law  of  Cassius,  which  still  a 
led  to  no  result.  The  fortune  of  war,  however,  gave  » 
some  relief  to  the  necessities  of  the  poorer  commons; 

jpin  tlieir  vPttT  on  t.he  first  of  August     fragments  of  the  Fasti  calls  tho  di- 
(Livy,  III.  6)1   when  Uie  tribunes  '      ''  "'"'    "  " 


i>cgan  theirs,  before  tbe  decern vimtc, 
U  nnceiiain.  See  Niebulir,  Vol.  ii. 
p.  227.  nnil  note  492.  2d<1  edit. 

<  It  IliuI  hvi-a  lon^  knoivn  that 
the  Ftvtti  ialle<l  Appius  tho  dec«Tn- 
vir,  ■■  Ap.  P.  M.  N.*"  "  Appii  Filiua, 
Muci  Nrpiia ;"  wherens  the  cotn- 
iDon  stor;  makes  him  the  grancUoD, 
aB  well  a*  the  son  of  an  Appius. 
But  one  of  the  recently  diF-overed 


:n 

II." . 

ing  that  by  calling  the  consubhip  of 
3<^  his  sectHid  cousuUbip,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Faati  considered  him  tn 
be  tbe  same  man  who  had  been  ix>n- 
aul  in  283. 

*  Livr,  II.  63—66,      Dinnvsius, 
IX.  56-^8. 
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.  for  in  tlie  year  285,  the  port'  of  Antium  was  taken, 
-^  and  a  quantity  of  merchandise  was  found  there  which 
was  all  given  up  to  the  soldiers;  and  the  year  follow- 
ing Antium  itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans ; 
and  on  this  occasion  also  the  soldiers  derived  some 
profit  from  their  conquest. 
6.  In  the  year  287,  Ti.  ^milius,  one  of  the  consuls, 
supported  the  demand  of  the  tribunesfor  the  execution 
of  the  agrarian  law;  and  wo  are  told  that  the  senate', 
in  order  to  pacify  the  commons  by  a  partial  com- 
pliance, proposed  to  send  a  colony  to  Antium,  and  to 
allow  the  commons  as  well  as  the  burghers  to  enrol 
themselves  amongst  the  colonists.  But  as  the  colony 
was  to  consist  equally  of  Romans  %  Latins,  and  Herni- 
cans,  and  would  be  placed  in  a  jjosition  of  great  in- 
security, being  in  fact  no  other  than  a  garrison  which 
would  have  at  once  to  keep  down  the  old  population 
of  the  city  within,  and  to  defend  itself  against  enemies 
without,  the  relief  thus  ofiered  to  the  commons  was 
neither  very  considerable  in  its  amount,  nor  in  its 
nature  very  desirable. 

The  next,  year  began  a  period  of  distress  and  suffer- 
ing so  severe,  and  arising  from  such  various  causes, 
that  political  disputes  were  of  necessity  suspended, 
and  for  fouryears  no  mention  was  made  of  any  demands 
for  the  agraiian  law,  or  of  any  other  proceeding  of  the 
tribunes.  The  middle  of  the  fifth  century  before  the 
Christian  sera  was  one  of  those  periods  in  the  history 
of  mankind  which,  from  causes  to  us  unknown,  have 
been  marked  by  the  ravages  of  pestilence ;  when  a 
disease  ofuuusual  virulence  has  in  a  manner  travelled 

•  Li»y  cftlla  thU  place,  Ceno :  the  this  miinncr,  probahlj  from  the  Car- 

Antiates   it  seems  alrend;  had  be-  thBginians.     The  Nituation  □!'  Ccno 

gun  the  piracies,   of  which  Demo-  is  unknown :  Strabo  spenks  of  An- 

'-■-1   Pohorcetca    pomplained   lon;^  tium  itself  as  bein^  withont  ft  hw- 

'ward*  to  the  SomanB ;  and  the  hour,  as  standing  high  upon  dlifTs. 

■handiso  '  '        ■      ■■      -  '  ■  ■       -■■   • 
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Up  and  down  over  the  habitable  world  during  the 
space  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  fifty  years  ;  returning 
often  to  the  same  place  after  a  certain  interval; 
pausing  sometimes  in  its  fuiy  and  appearing  to  sleep, 
but  again  breaking  out  on  some  point  or  other  within 
its  range,  till,  at  the  end  of  its  appointed  period,  it 
disappears  altogether.  Rome  was  first  visited  by  one 
of  these  pestilences,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  in 
the  year  282,  when  it  caused  a  very  great  mortality  ; 
it  now  returned  again  in  288^  and  crippled  the 
operations  of  the  Roman  army  against  the  ^quians. 
Whether  it  continued  in  the  following  year  is  uncer- 
tain, but  the  ^quians  plundered  the  Roman  territory 
with  great  success  ;  and  although  the  Roman  annalists 
pretend  that  towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  consul, 
Q.  Fabius,  cut  off  the  main  body  of  the  plunderers, 
and  then  in  turn  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  enemy,  yet 
it  is  manifest  that  the  campaign  was  on  the  whole  un- 
favourable to  the  Romans.  So  it  was  the  next  year 
also :  the  united  forces  of  the  Romans,  Latins,  and 
Hernicans,  could  not  ])revent  the  total  ravaging  of  the 
Roman  territory  ;  and  the  crowding"*  of  the  fugitives 
from  the  country  into  the  city  was  a  cause  or  an 
aggravation  of  the  retui'u  of  the  pestilence,  which 
broke  out  again  in  the  autumn,  soon  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  consuls  for  the  year  291,  with  unparalleled 
fury.  During  the  whole  of  this  fiital  year,  the  Romans 
were  dying  by  thousands  within  the  city,  while  the 
^quians  and  Volsciana  were  ravaging  the  whole 
country  without  opposition,  and  defeated  with  great 
loss  the  Latins  and  Hernicans,  who  vainly  attempted 
to  defend  the  territory  of  their  alhes  and  their  own. 
At  last  tho  pestilence  abated,  and  the  new  consuls,  in 
the  autumn  of  292",  took  tho  field,  and  made  head 
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against  the  enemy  with  some  effect.     Immediately  on 
-  this  first  gleam  of  bolter  times^the  political  grievances 
of  the  commons  began  again  to  excite  attention  and 
to  claim  redress. 

We  are  told  that  one  of  the  tribunes  "  again  brought 
I  forward  the  question  of  the  agrarian  law ;  but  that 
the  commons  themselves  refused  to  entertain  it,  and 
resolved  to  put  it  off  till  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. This  is  ascribed  by  Dionysius  to  the  zeal 
which  all  orders  felt  to  take  vengeance  on  their 
foreign  enemies ;  but  he  forgets  that  another  measure, 
no  less  obnoxious  to  the  burghers,  was  brought  for- 
ward in  this  year,  and  readily  received  by  the  com- 
mons :  and  the  better  explanation  is,  that  the  leaders 
of  the  commons  began  to  see  that  they  must  vary  their 
course  of  proceeding ;  that  to  contend  for  the  agrarian 
law  under  the  actual  constitution,  was  expecting  fresh 
and  pure  water  from  a  defiled  spring ;  the  real  evil  lay 
deeper,  and  the  commons  must  obtain  equal  rights  and 
equal  power  with  the  burghers,  before  they  could  hope 
to  carry  such  measures  as  most  concerned  their  wel- 
fare. Accordingly,  Caius  Terontilius"  Harso,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  proposed  a  law  for  a  complete  reform  of 
tho  existing  state  of  things.  Its  purport  was  that"  ten 


<"  Dionj-siiw,  IX.  69.  The  name 
of  tlia  tribune  in  corrupt.  Si^rov 
TiTov;  GeleniuB  propoaes  to  read 
Tiri'ou. 

"  Livy,  III.  9.  Niebahr  writcB 
tlie  tribune's  name  "  Terentilins," 
according  to  oome  of  the  beat  MSS. 
of  Livy.  Uianysim  calls  him  "Te- 
renliuB." 

"  Li V J  speaks  ouljoffive;  Dio- 

r'lU  of  ten :   Niebuhr   reconciles 
two  statements  in  the  manner 
given  in  the  text. 

These  "  lii^h  commisBioners," 
"  DecemTiri  Icgibus  scribendis,"  were 
like  the  Greek  m/io^Voi,  or  in  tlic 
language  of  ThiiPydide.-  (VIII.  B7) 


which  exactly  expresses  (he  objet-t 
of  the  Terentilian  law,  Sita  SvSpat 
iXiaSai  £vyypa'piat  avrOKparopai 
taff  a  re  aptara  })  iroXic  dik^ottoi. 
We  are  so  accustomed  to  distinguiah 
between  a  constitution  and  a  code  of 
laws,  that  we  hare  no  one  word 
which  will  eipre«s  both,  or  convey  a 
full  idea  of  the  wide  rauee  of  the 


powi 


ihioh  e 


bniced  at  once  the  work  of  the 
French  constituent  assembly,  and 
that  of  Napoleon  when  he  drew  op 
bis  code.  Bat  thin  comprebensire- 
ness  belonged  to  the  character  of 
the  ancient  lanvfhvrg ;  a  far  higher 
term  than  lcffii}a(or'.  although  cly- 
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commissioners  should  be  cliosen,  five  by  the  commons,  chXW. 
and  five  by  the  burghers,  and  that  those  so  chosen  ■— ^ 
Bhould  draw  up  a  constitution  which  should  define  all 
points  of  constitutional,  civil,  and  criminal  law  ;  and 
should  thus  determine,  on  just  and  fixed  principles, 
all  the  political,  social,  and  civil  relations  of  all  orders 
of  the  Roman  people. 

Now,  as  a  popular  cry  for  reform  has  never  origi-  '"^^ 
nated  in  the  love  of  abstract  justice,  or  in  the  mere  "f '' 
desire  of  establishing  a  perfect  form  of  government, 
but  has  been  always  provoked  by  actual  grievances, 
and  has  looked  especially  for  some  definite  and  par- 
ticular relief,  so  the  Roman  commons,  in  supporting 
the  Terentihan  law,  were  moved  by  certain  practical 
evils,  which  lay  so  deep  in  the  existing  state  of  things, 
that  nothing  else  than  a  total  reform  of  the  constitu- 
tion could  remove  them.  These  were,  the  extreme 
separation  and  unequal  rights  of  the  burghers  and  the 
commons,  the  arbitrary  powers  of  the  consuls,  and  the 
uncertainty  and  variety  of  the  law;  evils  which  affected 
every  part  of  men's  daily  life  :  and  the  first  of  them 
in  particular  was  a  direct  obstacle  to  that  execution  of 
Cassius'  agrarian  law,  on  which  the  actual  subsistence 
of  the  poorer  commons  after  the  late  times  of  misery 
and  ruin  might  be  said  to  depend. 

Society  has  almost  always  begun  in  inequality,  and  The 
its  tendency  is  towards  equality.     This  is  a  sure  pro-  «"! 
gress ;  but  the  inequaUty  of  its  first  stage  is  neither  ™ 
unnatural  nor  unjust;  it  is  only  the  error  of  preserv- ^.v 
ing  instead  of  improving  which  has  led  to  injustice  ;  "" 
the  folly  of  thinking  that  men's  institutions  can  be 
perpetual,  when  every  thing  else  in  the  world  is  con- 
tinually changing.     When  the  conquered  Latins  were 
first  brought  to  Rome  by  those  who  were  then  the 

mologicnily  the  Rame;  they  providod     all  its  relations,  eocial,  civil,  politi- 
for  the  whole  life  of  their  dtiionit  in     cal,  moral,  mid  religinue. 


4 
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^ji 


/.If  •>  **  ,      .    ^ 

— '  thm*  v?r3irvnjiU  A\ri^ix^r.  ^/y  •*nmT  jssideA  orrxtjerr*'.  and 

f<v  ryknATifU*,  w>  ^  ;%  par:  ir*  •he  Riiaum  penpie*  it  wa^ 

iu>n  r^nir.^  'ivitr  ^h/^  r^hnnUi  «:  ince  paga  5mni  the 

^>nHit4r>n  ^f  5^r?>j^ni5r^ :»  diac  it  per4cc  rrrrfagiia ;  ihe 

^>tutitir>a  "vf  ^jmatumA  waa  a  ic  icace  of  trazLsmon 

fr^m  tiv^  '^twi  rank  t^  'he  itEi*r.      Ban  aJu;^^  Tears  Iiad 

p^0i»#»/i  asrrz,  ami  Vidi  Hu^  ami  OLar  original  con- 

ffnerr,r?i  ^^>rft  ;n  5u*c  hecnme  loe  people ;  above  all, 

irHen  thin  nrririi  hart  heea  aire^iv^  oraccicallT  acknow- 

led^Tft^  by  the  /^twriDinna  of  Santos  T;iTfn^ ;  to  con- 

titme  the  old  diatimjtiriiia  iraa  hnn  proToking'  a  re- 

neTral  of  the  old  hnatiiicj :  if  tie  oargiers  and  the 

er>minr>Tm  irere  iiull  to  be  like  trsro  naooos,  the  one 

.V/V^ei^  ami  the  other  subject^  the  commons  mnst 

ret^ian  the  nataral  right  of  asserting  their  independ- 

^ijnee  on  the  firi^t  oppornmity,  oi  whoElT  dissolving 

th/nr   coTinerion  with  those  who  rcfased  to  cany  it 

OTit  t^/  \t^  fall  corapletion^     TKat  their  desire  was  for 

complete  onion,  rather  than  for  independence,  arose, 

over  and  above  all  other  particolar  causes,  fh>m  that 

innate  fondnesui  fi>r  remaining  as  we  are,  which  nothing 

bat  the  mos^t  intolerable  misery  can  wholly  eradicate. 

*jj*  The  boTf^ierg  resolved  to  resist  the  Terentilian  law, 

**  M|f2!  ^^  ^^^  wished  apparently,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pnb- 

•  MImii  hmBf  to  prerent  its  being  passed  by  the  com- 

M  10  ibmr  tribes,  rather  than  to  throw  it  out  in 

Nm  assembly  of  the  curias  or  in  the  senate. 

I|^^  II167  again  proceeded  by  an  organized 

of  Tiolenee :  the  younger  burghers  were  ac- 

sd  to  bare  their  brotherhoods  or  clubs,  like 

tig  msn  of  the  aristocratical  party  in  Athens  ; 

AmrV  of  these  clubs  were  ready  to  dare  any 

'  the  support  of  their  order,  and  being  far 

Used  in  martial  exercises  than  the  com- 

luperior  in  activity  if  not  in  actual  s tren  gth , 
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icting  in  a  body,  repeatedly  intei'iiiptcd  all  ' 
business,  and  drove  their  antagonists  from  the  forum.  ^ 
At  the  head  of  these  systematic  rioters  Tvas  Kaeso 
Qviinctius  '*,  the  son  of  the  famous  L.  Quinctius  Cin- 
cinuatus  ;  and  he  made  himself  so  conspicuous,  that 
A.  Virginius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  impeached  him 
before  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  and  named  a  day  on 
which  ho  was  to  appear  to  answer  to  the  charge. 

This  is  the  fifth  instance  of  impeachment  by  the  <?' 
tribunes,  whicli  we  have  met  ■n-ith  in  the  course  of  *i 
fifteen  years,  besides  the  famous  case  of  Coriolanus.  <n 
The  right  in  the  present  case  was  grounded  on  the 
Icilian  law,  brought  forward  by  a  tribune,  Sp.  Icilius, 
which  I  have  not  noticed  before,  because  the  time  at 
which  it  passed  is  doubted.  '  Dionysius,  who  alone 
mentions  it,  places '"  it  as  early  as  the  year  262,  in 
the  year  after  the  first  appointment  of  the  tribunes ; 
while  Niebuhr  thinks  that  it  could  not  have  been 
earlier  than  the  year  284,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the 
consequences  of  the  success  of  the  Piiblilian  laws.  It 
estabhshed  the  important  point,  that  if  any  burgher 
interrupted  a  tribune  when  speaking  to  the  commons, 
in  their  own  assembly,  the  tribune  might  impeach 
him  before  the  commons,  and  might  require  him  to 
give  sureties  to  such  an  amount  as  the  accuser  should 
think  proper ;  if  ho  refused  to  give  security,  he  was 
to  be  put  to  death  and  his  property  confiscated  ;  if  ho 
demm'red  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  requii-ed,  this 
question  also  was  to  be  tried  by  the  commons.  The 
great  object  in  this  law  was  to  assert  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  commons  over  a  burgher ;  hence  the  severity 
of  the  punishment  if  the  accused  refused  to  give  the 
required  secm-ity ;  he  was  then  to  be  put  to  death  as 
an  open  enemy  ;  but  if  he  complied,  and  appeared  to 

■J  LiTT,  III.  U.     Dionysins.  X.  "  Dionjsiua,  ¥11.  17. 
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CHAP,    answer  to  the  charge,  the  ordinary  sentence 

■■ '  interruption  of  the  business  of  the  assembly  of  thei 

tribes  would  probably  be  no  more  than  a  fine;  and. 
this  seems  to  have  caused  the  confusion  of  Dionysius'j 
statement,  for  he  represent-3  the  sureties  as  required,  J 
not  for  the  accused  person's  appearance  at  his  trials  J 
but  for  his  parment  of  such  a  fine  as  the  tribunes! 
might  impose,  as  if  the  sentence  could  in  no  case  ex-j 
cseed  a  fine.     Whereas  the  case  of  Appius  Claudius, 
as  well  as  that  of  Kseso,  prove  the  contrary ;  and  of  j 
Kieso,  Li%-y  says ''  expressly  that  the  tribunal  im-| 
peached  him  for  a  capital  offence,  before  the  alleged,  | 
cbar^  of  murder  was  brought  agaiost  him.     In  fact,; 
where  there  is  no  fixed  criminal  law  awarding  certain 
punishments  for  certain  offences,  the  relation  of  judge 
implies  a  power  of  deciding  not  only  as  to  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  but  also  as  to  the  degree 
of  his  giiilt,  and  the  nature  of  the  punishment  to  ba 
inflicted.     And  much  more  would  this  be  the  case 
when  the  j  udgment  was  exercised,  not  by  an  individual 
magistrate,  but  by  the  sovereign  society  itself. 
;««p>»        According  to  the  IciUan  law,    the  tribune  called 
(fan  bit     upon  Ka?9o  Quinctius  to  give  sureties  for  his  appear- 
ance, and  the  amount  of  the  security  required  was 
heavy ;  he  was  to  find  ten  sureties  "  at  three  thousand 
asses  each.  But  in  the  mean  time  a  witness,  M.  Vol- 
scius  Fictor,  who  had  been  tribune  some  years  before, 
came  forward  to  charge  Kieso  with   another  and  a 
totally  distinct  crime.      "  During   the  time   of  the 
plague,"  he  said,  "he  and  his  brother,  a  man  advanced 
in  years,  and  not  completely  recovered  from  an  attack 
of  the  pestilence,  had  fallen  in  with  Kjeso  and  a  party 
of  his  club  in  all  the  licence  of  riot  in  the  Suburra. 
An  affray  had  followed,  and  his  brother  had  beett' 

"  Livy.  III.  13. 
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knocked  down  by  Kreao :  the  old  man  Iiad  been  carried  "^A'.^S 
home,  and  died,  as  he  thought,  from  the  injury ;  but  ^ 
the  consuls  had  every  year  refused  to  listen  to  hia 
complaint,  and  try  the  offender."  Outrages  of  this 
sort  on  the  part  of  the  young  aristocracy  were  common 
even  at  Athens  '";  in  aristocratical  states  they  must 
have  been  far  more  fi-equent ;  and  in  all  ordinary 
cases  there  is  a  sympathy  with  youth  and  birth,  even 
amongst  the  people  themselves,  which  is  against  any 
severe  dealing  with  such  excesses.  But  Kteso's  of- 
fence was  gross,  and  seemed  to  belong  to  Ids  general 
character ;  the  commons  were  indignant  to  the  highest 
degree  at  this  new  cnnie,  and  could  scarcely  be  pre- 
vented from  tearing  the  offender  to  pieces.  Even  tho 
tribune  thought  that  no  money  security  was  sufficient 
when  the  charge  was  so  serious ;  the  body  of  the  ac- 
cused must  be  kept  safe  in  prison  that  he  might  abide 
the  sentence  of  the  law.  But  some  of  the  other  tri- 
■  bunes  were  prevailed  on  by  the  powerful  friends  of 
the  criminal  to  extend  to  him  their  protection  ;  they 
forbade  the  attachment  of  his  person.^  Being  thns 
left  at  large,  he  withdrew  from  justice,  and  fled  across 
the  Tiber  into  Etmria  before  his  trial  came  on  "H  His 
relations,  by  whose  influence  justice  had  been  thus  de- 
frauded, paid  the  poor  compensation  of  their  forfeited 
bail ;  and  even  here  the  punishment  would  not  fall  on 
the  guilty ;  for  when  a  burgher  was  fined,  his  clients 
were  bound  to  contribute  to  discharge  it  for  bim. 

Ksso's  flight  provoked  his  associates  to  dare  the  J^"^'^ 
last  extremities.     From  mere  riof^ers    they  became "" 
conspirators ;  and  they  played  their  game  deeply. 
Still  continuing  their  riots  whenever  the  assembly  of 
the  tribes  met,  but  taking  care  that  no  one  of  their 


"  See  the  weli-known   speecli  of  Ion  llie  utories  t^ld  in  Plutarch   of 

Demoathenot   against    Midian.  nnil  tho  manifold  excesfiM  of  Aldbindcp. 
•Uo  the  speveh  «f;iiiii«l  Cntinn,     Spi*         "  L'vy.  Ill,  13. 
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body  should  be  especially  coDSpicuoua,  tbey  on  i 
other  occasions  "  endeavoured  to  make  themselves 
popular :  they  would  speak  civilly  to  the  commons, 
would  talk  with  them,  and  ask  them  to  their  houses, 
well  knowing  bow  readily  the  poor  and  the  humble 
are  won  by  a  bttle  attention  and  Uberality  on  the 
part  of  the  rich  and  noble.  Meanwhile,  a  darker 
plot  was  in  agitation  :  Kseso  held  frequent  conmiuni- 
cation  with  tbem  ;  he  had  joined  himself  to  a  band  of 
exiles  and  runaway  slaves  from  various  quarters,  such 
as  abounded  in  Italy  then  no  less  than  iu  the  middle 
ages :  with  this  aid  he  would  surprise  the  Capitol  by 
night,  his  associates  would  rise  and  massacre  the  tri- 
bunes and  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  commons,  and 
thus  the  old  ascendancy  of  the  bnrghers  would  be 
restored,  such  as  it  had  been  before  the  fatal  conces- 
sions made  at  the  Sacred  Hill. 

Such  was  the  information  which  the  tribunes,  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius  **,  laid  before  the  senate,  soon 
after  Ksso's  flight  from  Rome,  From  what  annalist 
he  copied  this  statement  does  not  appear ;  but  Livy, 
who  has  followed,  some  author  far  more  partial  to  the 
Quinctian  family,  makes  do  mention  of  it,  although  it 
is  really  essential  to  the  right  understanding  of  his 
own  subsequent  narrative.  For  in  the  next  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  both  Livy  and  Dionjrsius", 
the  Capitol  was  surprised  by  night  by  a  body  of  slaves 
and  exiles,  and  the  leader  of  the  party  made  it  Ms 
first  demand  that  all  Roman  exiles  should  be  restored 
to  their  country.  The  burghers  bad  great  difficulty 
in  persuading  the  commons  to  take  up  arms ;  till  at 
last  the  consul  P.  Valerius  prevailed  with  them,  and 
relying  on  his  word  that  he  would  not  only  allow  the 
■ibunes  to  hold  their  assembly  for  the'consideration 

"  Li»j.  Hi.  14. 

"  IHonyniu.,  X.  10.  II, 
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r  the  Terentilian  law,  but  would  do  hia  best  to  in.    chap. 
duce  tbe  senate  and  the  curiae  to  give  their  consent  ' — . 
to  it,  the  commons  followed  him  to  the  assault  of  the 
Capitol.     He  himself  was  killed  in  the  onset ;  but  the 
Capitol  was  carried,  and  all  its  defenders  either  slain 
on  the  spot,  or  afterwards  executed. 

The  leader  of  this  desperate  band  is  said  to  have  k 
been  a  Sabine,  Appius  Herdonius ;  and  in  the  story  priirno""" 
of  the  actual  attempt,  the  name  of  Kaeso  is  not  men-  k^owLdgn 
tioned.  But  we  hear  in  general  terms"  of  Roman 
exiles,  whom  it  was  the  especial  object  of  the  enter- 
prise to  restore  to  their  country ;  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  Kseso  was  one  of  them.  Appius  Herdonius  was 
probably  a  Sabine  adventurer  in  circumstaneea  like 
his  own,  whom  he  persuaded  to  aid  him  in  his  attempt. 
Had  we  the  real  history  of  these  times,  we  should 
find  in  all  livelihood  that  the  truth  in  the  stories  of 
KsBSO  and  Coriolanus  has  boon  exactly  inverted ;  that 
the  share  of  the  Roman  exile  in  the  surprise  of  the 
Capitol  has  been  as  unduly  suppressed,  as  that  of 
the  Roman  exile  in  the  great  Volscian  war  has  been 
unduly  magnified;  that  Kseso's  treason  has  been 
transferred  to  Appius  Herdonius,  while  the  glory  of 
the  Volscian  leader,  Attius  Tullius,  has  been  bestowed 
on  Coriolanus. 

The  burghers,  as  a  body,  would  certainly  be  op-  V'  Q"'""- 
posed,  both  fi-om  patriotic  and  selfish  motives,  to  the  father  «f 
attempt  of  Kseso ;  an  exile  forcing  his  return  by  the  ppsHiba 
awords  of  other  exiles,  and  seizing  the  citadel,  was  u»  nu^- 
likely  to  set  himself  up  as  a  tyrant  alike  over  the™*"  '" 
burghers  and  the  commons;  and  even  his  own  father, 
L.  Quinctius,  would  have  been  the  first  to  resist  him. 
But  when  he  had  fallen  and  this  danger  was  at  an 
end,  other  feeUnga  returned;  and  L.  Quinctius  would 
then  hate  the  commons  with  a  deeper  hatred,  as  he 
**  .St'cCbap.  XI,  nok  II. 
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CHAP,    would  ascribe  to  them  the  miserable  fate  of  bis  BOUlf 

• — , — '  Kseso'e  gmlt,  no  less  than  hia  misfortune,  would  appear 

the  consequence  of  their  persecution.     So  when  he 

was  elected  consol  in  the  room  of  P.  Valerius,  he 

eeemed  to  set  no  bounds  to  his  thirst  for  veugeance. 

the  jKonaee  hj  which  Valerius  had  prevailed  on  the 

commons  to  fellow  him  to  the  recovery  of  the  Capitol 

was  otterlj'  disregarded;  L.  Quinctius"  openly  set 

^Ht         tbe  tnbenes  at  defiance,  told  them  that  they  shoidd 

^^B         Bsva*  pMS  Ukeir  lav  while  be  was  codsuI,  and  declared 

^^P         tfaat  he  womU  iiiEtaaitlj  lead  forth  the  legions  into  the 

fcU  ■^■iMt  Ae  .fqidaas  and  Volscians. 

Wi  «•!■«       Tim  liilmmi**  xepreaented  that  they  would  not 

dffw  Urn.  to  fs&Bt  ai^  as  soUiers:  but  Quinctius  re- 

pfied,  iftat  W  Beeded  bo  enlistment ;  "  the  men  who 

took  sp  as^M  mder  P.  Valerius  swore  to  assemble  at 

^_  tfce  eoBSif  s  bid^Bg^  xad  not  to  disband  without  his 

^H        otden.     'Rb  eoBiwl  neter  didnnded  them ;  and  I 

^^P        fte  eoBSol,**  he  aiA,  **  eommaod  you  to  meet  me  in 

^^^^arms  to-morrow  at  the  lake  BegiUns."     But  more 

was  said  to  be  designed  than  a  simple  postponement 

of  the  Terentitian  law :  the  angors  were  to  attend", 

in  order  to  iaaagnrate  the  ground  where  the  soldiers 

were  to  meet,  and  thus  convert  it  into  a  lawfid  place 

of  assembly ;  then  the  army  in  its  centuries  would  be 

called  upon  to  repeal  all  the  laws  which  had  been 

passed  at  Borne  under  the  influence  of  the  tribunes  ; 

and  none  would  dare  to  oppose  the  consul's  will,  for 

beyond  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  city  the 

tribunes'  protection  would  be  of  no  avail,  nor  did 

there  exist   any    right  of  appeal.      More  than  all, 

Quinctius  repeatedly  declared  that  when  his  ye^r  of 

office  was  expired,  he  would  name  a  dictator,  thattj 

tribunes  might  be  awed  by  the  power  of  a  maj 

■  Lier.  in.  19.  "^  Lirj.  IIJ.  20. 
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from  whom  there  lay  no  appeal  even  within  the  walls    cirjfl . 
of  Rome.  ' ■ 

The  Roman  annalists  who  recorded  these  events**  *'?.^''"' 
loved  to  believe,  that  in  spite  of  all  their  provocations  •"  "'"iJ-m 
tho  commons  so  respected  tlie  sacredness  of  an  oath, 
that  they  would  have  kept  the  letter  of  it  to  their 
own  hurt,  even  when  its  spirit  in  no  way  bound  them 
to  obedience.  They  say  that  the  tribunes  and  the 
commons  felt  that  they  could  not  resist  a3  a  matter  of 
right ;  that  they  appealed^"  to  the  mercy  of  the  senate, 
and  that  the  senate  only  prevailed  with  the  consuls  to 
abandon  their  purpose  of  taking  the  field,  on  con- 
dition that  tho  tribunes  would  promise  not  to  bring 
forward  the  question  of  the  law  again  during  that 
year.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  senate  knew  how 
far  they  could  safely  tempt  the  patience  of  the  tri- 
bunoa ;  threats  might  be  held  out  in  order  to  claim  a 
merit  in  abandoning  them ;  but  an  actual  attempt  to 
march  the  legions  out  of  the  city  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  making  them  the  helpless  instruments  in 
the  destruction  of  their  own  liberties,  would  be  too 
bold  a  venture ;  at  the  last  excess  of  insolent  tyranny 
Nemesis  would  surely  awake  to  vengeance. 

At  any  rate'"  it  appeared  that  neither  the  tribunes  a.i'.c.  295. 
nor  the  commons  were  disposed  to  let  the  Terentilian  xiie  uw  U    ' 
law  bo  forgotten ;  for  when  the  elections  came  on,  the  fq"^*  -^ 
same  tribunes  who  had  already  been  in  office  for  two 
years,  were,  re-elected  for  a  third  year ;  and  again 
began  to  bring  forward  the  disputed  question.     But 
again  they  gave  way  to  the  pressure  of  foreign  war ; 
for  the  danger  from  the  ^lEquians  and  Volscians  was 
imminent :  the  former  had  surprised  the  citadel  of 
Tusculura :  the  latter  had  expelled  the  Roman  colony 

**  Livy,  III.  20.     Nondiim  btec.  aptaa  Ikciebat,  tei  buos  potiiia  morci 

1(111^  nunc  t<!net  ktouIuid.  iiegli^n-  ltd  ea  nrcunimodiibat. 
till  DoTim  vpnpral;  iiei!  intcrpMiiiuiu         "  Livy,  III.  21. 
siliL  i|uiM[iii;  jiinjunuiduui   et   lif,'es         "  Livy,  111. ',il — S3, 
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CHAP,    from  Antiutn,  and   recovered    that   important  city. 
' — .'— ^  After  a  series  of  operations  which  lasted  for  several 
months,  the  .^Equians  were  dislodged  from  Tusculum, 
but  Antium  atill  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Volscians. 
chirgp  Thus  the  Terentilian  law  was  again  delayed":  but 

\^ik11i»  *    in  the  mean  time  the  burghers,  who  retained  a  hvely 
^'inw'iTin     resentment  for  the  fate  of  Kaeso,  were  trying  to  esta- 
kd""'  "^  blish  a  charge  of  false  witness  against  M.  Volscius,  by 
whose  testimony,  as  to  his  brother's  murder,  the  event 
of  Kaeso's  trial  had  been  chiefly  decided.     The  two 
qusestores  parricidii,  or  chief  criminal  judges,  pro- 
posed to  impeach  Volscius  before  the  curiffi  ;  but  the 
tribunes  refused  to  allow  the  trial  to  come  on  till  the 
question  of  the  law  had  been  first  decided.    Thus  the 
year  passed  away :  but  the  tribunes  were  again,  for 
the  fourth  time,  re-elected, 
A.U  c,  296.      In  the  following  year  is  placed  the  story  already  re- 
DirViorthip  lated  of  the  dictatorship  of  L.  Quinctiua  Cincinnatus, 
till..'  N'oi-   and  his  deliverance  of  the  consul  and  his  army,  when 
"iuM"!'.    they  were  blockaded  by  the  .^quians.    The  continued 
absence'^  of  the  legions,  which  kept  the  field  nearly 
the  whole  year,  afi"orded  the  burghers  a  pretence  for 
opposing  the  introduction  of  the  law ;  but  L.  Quinctius 
availed  himself  of  his  dictatorial  power  to  hold  the 
comitia  for  the  trial  of  Volscius  in  defiance  of  the  tri- 
bunes ;  and  the  accused,  feeling  his  condemnation  to 
be  certain,  left  Rome  and  availed  himself  of  the  inter- 
change of  citizenship  between  the  Romans  and  Latins, 
to  become  a  citizen  of  Lanuvium.    The  tribunes  were 
again  re-elected,  for  a  fifth  time. 
A.b.m.'      The  year  297"  was  marked  by  the  same  dangers 
ih^'^wr  from  the  j5]quians;  and  the  Sabines  are  said  in  this 
tribune,      ^""i  in  t^6  former  year  to  have  joined  them,  and  to 

'1  Livy,  III.  24.  »  Livj,  Ul.  30. 
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have  carried  alarm  and  devastation  into  a  new  part  of  chap. 
the  Roman  territory,  that  which  lay  between  the  Tiber  ' — .— 
and  the  Anio.  Thus  the  law  made  no  progress;  but 
the  tribunes  obtained  an  important  point,  that  their 
number  should  henceforth  be  doubled.  Ten  tribunes 
were  from  this  time  forward  annually  elected ;  two 
from  each  of  the  fire  classes. 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  annals  of  this  The 
period,  as  we  now  have  thera  in  Livy  and  Dionysius,  gwe' 
present  a  very  incomplete  picture  of  these  dissensions.  ^IT. 
The  original  source  of  the  details  must  have  been  the  ^m, 
memorials  of  the  several  great  famihes  ;  each  succes- 
sive version  of  these,  as  men's  notions  of  their  early 
history  became  more  and  more  romantic,  would  omit 
whatever  seemed  inconsistent  with  thesupposed  purity 
and  nobleness  of  the  times  of  their  forefathers ;  and 
acts  of  bloodyvengeance,  which  the  actors  themselves, 
and  their  immediate  descendants,  regarded  with  pride 
rather  than  compunction,  as  Sulla  gloried  in  his  pro- 
scriptions and  recorded  them  on  his  monument,  were 
carefully  suppressed  by  historians  of  a  later  age.  The 
burghers  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  thought  it 
no  dishonour  that  their  own  daggers'*,  or  those  of 
their  faithful  clients,  should  have  punished  with  death 
the  insolence  and  turbulence  of  the  most  obstinate  of 
the  commons;  they  would  glory  in  breaking  up  the 
assembhes  of  their  adversaries  by  main  force,  and  in 
treating  them  on  other  occasions  with  all  possible 
scorn  and  contumely ;  ejecting  them  from  their 
houses'"  with  a  strong  hand ;  insulting  them  and  their 
famihes    in   their    nightly  revels,  or   in  open    day; 


4 


»•  ZonarM.  VII.  17,  wio,  u  we  ruv  0piuniramr  i<l)6i'tvoy.     Fragm, 

now  find,  borrowed  his  aUtement  Tatic.  XXII. 

from  Dion  Cauitu.     Dion's  wordi  "  This  is  implied  in  the  "forcible 

are,   oi  tinarpiim  tjxunpae    Itir    oi  Offupation "    DOticed    In    the    law. 
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abusing  thorn  in  the  streets,  or  besetting  their  doors" 
with  armed  slaves,  and  carrying  off  their  wives  and 
daughters".  Their  own  houses,  built  mostly  on  the 
liills  of  Rome,  which  were  so  many  separate  fortresses, 
and  always  by  their  style  of  building  secure  at  once 
from  pubUc  notice  and  from  attack,  favoured  the  per- 
petration of  all  acts  of  violence.  Others  besides  insol- 
vent debtors  might  bo  shut  up  in  their  dungeons ;  and 
if  hatred  or  fear  prompted  them  to  consign  their  vic- 
tims to  a  yet  surer  keeping,  the  dungeon  might  readily 
become  a  grave'*,  and  who  would  dare  to  seai'ch  for 
those  whom  it  contained,  whether  alive  or  dead  ? 

One  act  in  particular,  in  which  its  authors  doubt- 
less gloried  as  in  a  signal  example  of  public  justice, 
has  been  so  concealed  by  the  later  annalists,  that  from 
the  faint  and  confused  notices  of  it  which  alone  remain 
to  us,  we  can  neither  discover  its  date,  nor  its  cause, 
nor  any  of  its  particulars.  We  only  know  that  at 
some  time  or  other  dm-ing  the  latter  balf  of  the  third 
century  of  Rome,  nine  eminent  meu'^"  who  advocated 


""  Such  outrages  rausl  be  alluded 
to  in  tlie  speech  ascribed  to  L. 
(julnotius,  Livj,  III.  19.  "Si  quia 
ex  picbe  domum  sa&m  obietvum  ■ 
lamilift  amiatft  nunriaret,  ferendnra 
auxilinm  pularetia."  The  conduct 
of  Yerres  at  Idunpaacus  iiloBtrates 
tbiii ;  from  the  treatment  of  the  pro- 
vincial* in  thp  lat«r  times  of  the 
('ommon wealth,  we  may  judge  of 
that  shon'n  to  the  oommonB  at  an 
tarlier  period. 

. "  The  famouB  story  of  Virginia 
(Mnnot  have  been  s  Military  iimtance. 
-Virginia  wa*  the  dau^btvr^of  a  cen- 
turion, and  betrothed  to  "no  les»  a 
tiinn  than  L.  IciliuR.  the  f&mouH  pro- 

Emier  of  the  law,  "  de  Aventjno  pub- 
lando.''  If  snoh  an  outrnge  could 
be  ventured  against  a  woman  of 
■uch  birth  and  so  connected,  we 
may  conceive  whsttlione  of  hiunbler 
condition  were  cipowd  to. 

"  The  body  of  u  inui-dered  man 


las  discovered  to  have  been  buried 
n  the  houM  of  P.  Sestius,  a  burgher. 
1  the  fiist  year  of  the  decemviratc. 


»  'Em- 

i'rag.  Vatic.  XXII.  and  copied  by' 
Zonaras.  Vll.  17.  A  confused  vch- 
ti^  cif  the  same  atoiy  may  be  found 
b  Valerius  Maximus  (VI.  3. 2) ;  ftnd 
the  mutilated  passage  in  FeKtuE  be- 
ginning in  the  common  editions 
with  "  Nauti  consulatu."  must 
flearly  refer  to  it.  Niebuhr's  resto- 
ration and  explanation  of  this  last 
fragment  may  be  fonnd  in  his  aatn 
265  to  the  2nd  volume  of  his  His- 
tory, p.  144,  2nd  edition.  Both  ara 
highly  in^renious,  and  that  the  fr»K- 
mcnt  legHii  with  the  word  "  novcm," 
and  in'l  with  "  mmti,"  seems  certjiin ; 
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tlie  cause  of  the  commoas  were  burned  alive  in  the 
circus,  such  being  the  old  punishment  of  the  worst  ^-^" 


inMmueh  u  the  article  before  it  be- 
((ins  with  the  word  "  novalia,"  and  , 
to&t  which   followa  it  bppng  with 
"  novendialea."     All  the  words  now 
to  be  found  in  the  MS.  of  Festua. 
hftlf  of  the  page  havine  been  ooci- 
dentftllj  dt^Btroj'ed  bj  nre.  ave  the 
following,  and  Tanged  iii  the  fallow- 
ing order  oa  to  lines  : 
T.  Sicini  Volsci 
iiii«s«nt  adrersiu) 
CO  eombiuti  feruntur 
ne  qnae  e«t  proxime  cir- 
pide  albo  constratiu. 

Opit«r  Vergioius 
Lerinus.  Footumus  Co- 
lling Toleriniia,  P.  Ve- 
onius  Atratinos,  Ver- 
tius  Scaevola,  Sen ;  Pu- 

WTio  ain  profess  to  fill  up  such  a 
frugnient  with  certaint}'  ?  But  I  ob- 
Berved  that  Hutius  Seievuk  bulunged 
to  n  bouBe  which,  bo  far  as  we  know, 
was  never  pntrician  i  and  the  pre- 
ceding name,  of  which  on!;  the 
first  ivllable  renmins,  Ver-,  maj  also 
have  denoted  a  plebeian,  as  we  meet 
with  a  Virgin! us  amongst  the  (ri- 
bimea  an  earl;  an  the  vear  293. 
(Livy.  in.  U.)  Butasairtheothere 
are  patrician  names,  how  can  thej 
have  been  tribnnea;  or  bow  can 
there  have  been  nine  tribaneii  earlier 
than  the  year  297;  or  how  can  we 
find  a  place  for  such  an  event  be- 
tween 297  and  the  appointment  of 
the  decemiiri ;  aft«r  whicli  time  it 
hecomefi  wholly  inconoeivable  ?  The 
words  "  adveraarii  "  and  '■  adveraua 
enm  "  leem  to  me  the  most  anlikel^- 
parts  (if  Niebuhr's  conjectural  addi- 
tion. The  criminBU  would  hardly 
bave  been  dei>cribed  simply  as  the 
■•sof  T.  Siciniu.  "   ' 


rationem  "  (or  "  conulia")  "  iniasent 
adverBUB  Kenip."  But  what  are  we 
to  call  the  office  in  which  these  ten 
men  were  colleugueE  together  P  Can 
it  really  have  been  the  tribane^hip  ? 
and  are  we  to  tske  Cicero's  >tate- 
ment,  in  the  fravnientB  of  hia  speech 
fur  CumetiuB,  that  the  number  of 
tribunes  wa*  inoreased  from  two  to 
ten  in  the  very  year  after  the  first 
institution  of  the  office  p  and  Is  it 
jKisBtble  that  the  patricians  named 
in  Festos'  Fragment  were  the  very 
persona  wbnm  Dion  Cassius  ha4 
m  his  mind,  when  he  aaid  that 
"  many  of  the  bifjbest  pntrioions 
renounced  tbeir  nobility  from  being 
ambitious  of  the  great  power  of  the 


offi< 


^ribuD. 


•p    If 


crime   called   a  conspinkcT  against 
him.     The  Btoiy  in  VaJeniw  Maxi- 
mus  represents  one  tribune  as  being 
I  a  principal  agent  in  the  execution  of 

bis  nine  colleagues.  We  can  tbus 
explain  the  position  of  the  name  of 
Sicinius,  if  we  read,  •"  novem  collegie 
T.  Sicinii  Volhci,"  and  "ouw  conju- 


,  T.  SiciniuB  Volscm 
would  be  a  member  of  tbe  houae  of 
the  plebeian  Sicinli,  and  not  tbe  pa- 
trician who  was  Gonsal  in  the  year 
367,  The  time  of  the  execution  I 
should  place  about  tbe  same  time  a* 
the  death  of  Cassina ;  and  it  is  not 
incredible  that  even  tbe  people  in 
their  centuries  may  bave  believed 
that  accusation  of  a  conspiracy 
against  fhe  common  liberty,  which 
was  brought  against  CaKsius.  and 
may  have  sentenced  nine  of  tbe  tri- 
bunes to  death  as  his  ucoomplices, 
especially  if  one  of  their  own  col- 
leaguea,  and  a  genuine  plebeian,  bad 
denounced  them  as  beinff  really  ene- 
mies to  liberty  under  the  maak  of 
opposing  the  aristocracy.  And  such 
a  circumstance  as  the  alleged  trea- 
Bon,  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  tri- 
bunes would  have  afibrded  a  good 
pretence  for  again  reducing  tbcir 
number  to  two  or  five,  from  which 
it  was  again  finally  raised  to  ten  in 
the  year  297.  It  'must  he  remem- 
beriM  that  the  whole  period  between 
tlio  firat  inala'  -*  'he  tribune- 

ship,  and  *  '■•bIub,  i 


that  the  n 
ofvariatJOt 
is  tnentioD 
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A.V-C-  ail 
A.C.  «1. 

UwofL. 


'  traitors.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  fragment  of 
'  Festus,  which  undoubtedly  relates  to  this  event,  that 
some  of  the  victims  in  this  execution  were  of  patiician 
houses;  and  there  is  an  obscure  and  corrupt  passage 
of  Dion  Cassius  in  the  Vatican  fragments,  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  some  of  the  burghers  did  take 
part  with  the  commons,  whether  from  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice or  from  personal  ambition. 

The  year  298,  to  return  to  our  annals,  was  marked 
on  the  part  of  the  tribunes  by  an  important  measure. 
First  of  all",  to  prevent  their  increased  number  from 
being  a  soiu-co  of  weakness,  by  making  differences 
amongst  themselves  more  likely,  they  bound  them- 
selves to  each  other  by  solemn  oaths,  that  no  tribune 
should  oppose  the  decisions  of  the  majority  of  his  col- 
leagues, nor  act  without  their  consent.  Then  Lucius 
Icilius,  one  of  their  number,  brought  forward  his 
famous  law  for  allotting  the  whole  of  the  Aventine 
hill  to  the  commons  for  ever,  to  be  their  exclusive 
quarter  and  stronghold.  This  hill  was  not,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  part  of  the  original  city,  nor  was  it  even 
yet  included  within  the  pomcBrium,  or  religious  boun- 
dary, although  it  was  now  within  tlio  walls ;  much  of 
it  was  public  or  demesne  land,  having  neither  been 
divided  out  among  the  original  citizens,  the  burghers, 
nor  having  in  later  times  been  assigned  in  portions  to 
any  of  the  commons.  The  ground,  which  was  thus 
still  public,  was  occupied  according  to  custom  by  in- 
dividual burghers ;  some  had  built  on  it,  but  parts  of 
it  were  still  in  their  natural  state  and  overgrown  with 
wood.     Yet  this  hill  was  the  principal  quarter  in 


n  tynmniHion  of  Un  mon  to  csrrj  mny  not  have  been  members  of  this 

iulo  elTeAtthanroiMBed  agrarian  law  commUeion,   nnd   aci^UKed  by  their 

of                                '.  in  B  modified  tenth  coUeague.  T.  Siriniua,  the  pa- 

the  yuar  268.  triciiin,  of  abusing  their  povera  to 

.)   I  have  Bome-  favour  the  tjrranny  of  Cassius. 

erthe  Dine  mon  **  Dionysius,  X.  31. 
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which  the  commons  hved,  and  large  parts  of  it  had 
doubtless  been  assigned  to  thom  in  the  tirae  of  the  ~ 
kings,  as  the  freeholds  of  those  to  whom  they  wore 
granted.  It  appears  that  encroachments  were  made 
on  these  freeholds  by  the  burghers ;  that  the  land- 
marks, which,  according  to  Roman  usage,  always  dis- 
tinguished private  property  from  common,  wore  from 
time  to  time  forcibly  or  fraudulently  removed;  the 
ground  was  then  claimed  as  public,  and  as  such  occu- 
pied only  by  burghers ;  and  in  this  way  the  ejectment 
of  the  commons  from  what  they  considered  as  their 
own  hill,  seemed  likely  to  be  accomphshed.  Again, 
the  Aventine  is  one  of  the  steepest  and  strongest  of 
the  hills  of  Rome ;  if  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mons, it  would  give  them  a  stronghold  of  their  own, 
such  as  the  burghers  enjoyed  in  the  other  hills ;  and 
this,  in  such  stormy  times,  when  the  dissensions 
between  the  orders  might  at  any  instant  break  out 
into  open  war,  was  a  consideration  of  the  higheet  im- 
portance. Such  were  the  reasons  which  induced  the 
tribunes  to  suspend  for  a  time  the  question  of  the 
Terentilian  law,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain  at  once 
for  their  order  the  secure  and  exclusive  property  of 
the  Aventine. 

Anew  course^'  was  also  adopted  in  the  conduct  of  n™ 
this  measure.     Instead  of  bringing  it  forward  first tne\ 
before  the  commons,  where  its  consideration  might  be  ^"i 
indefinitely  delayed  by  the  violent  interruptions  of  the 
burghers,  L.  IciUus  called  upon  the  consuls  to  bring 
it  in  the  first  instance  before  the  senate,  and  he  claimed 
himself  to  speak  as  counsel  in  its  behalf.     This  was 
asserting  not  merely  the  right  of  petitioning,  but  the 
still  higher  right,  that  the  petition  should  not  be 
simply  laid  on  the  table,  but  that  counsel  should  be 
heard  in  defence  of  it,  and  its  prayer  immediately 

"   ]Jionj>iii»..  X.  31. 
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taken  into  consideration.  A  story  is  told  tliat  t!* 
^consul's  lictor"  insolently  beat  away  tbe  tribune's 
officer  who  was  going  to  carry  to  them  his  message ; 
that  iniraediately  Iciliua  and  his  colleagues  seized  the 
lictor,  and  dragged  him  off  with  their  own  hands, 
intending  to  thrown  him  from  the  rock  for  his  treason 
against  the  sacred  laws.  They  spared  his  life  only  at 
the  intercession  of  some  of  the  oldest  of  the  senators, 
but  they  insisted  that  the  consuls  should  comply  with 
the  demands  of  Icilius ;  and  accordingly  tlie  senate 
was  summoned,  Tcilius  laid  before  them  what  may  be 
called  his  petition  of  right,  and  they  proceeded  to 
vote  whether  they  should  accept  or  reject  it ". 
,  The  majonty  voted  in  its  favour,  moved,  it  is  said, 
by  the  hope  that  this  concession  would  be  accepted  by 
tbe  commons  instead  of  the  execution  of  the  agrarian 
law.  Then  the  measure  thus  passed  by  the  senate 
was  submitted  by  the  consuls  to  the  comitia  of  centu- 
ries, which,  as  represeaiting  the  whole  nation,  might 
supersede  the  necessity  of  bringing  it  separately  before 
the  curiae  and  the  tribes.  Introduced  in  a  manner  by 
the  government,  and  supported  by  the  influence  of 
many  of  the  burghers  as  well  as  by  the  strong  feeling 
of  the  commons,  the  bill  became  a  law :  its  import- 
ance, moreover,  led  to  its  being  confirmed  with  un- 
usual solemnities ;  the  pontifices  and  augurs  attended; 
sacrifices  were  performed,  and  solemn  oaths  were 
taken  to  obaervo  it ;  and  as  a  further  security,  it  was 
engraved  on  a  pillar  of  brass,  and  then  set  up  in  the 
temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  where  it  remained 
tUI  the  time  of  Dionysius. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  were,  "  that  so  much  "  of 
tbe  Aventine  hill  as  was  public  or  demesne  property, 
should  be  allotted  out  to  the  commons,  to  be  their 


'  Dionyfii' 


*  DivDj^tiiiu,  X.  32. 
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freeliold  for  ever.  That  all  occupiers  of  Una  land 
should  rolinqiiish  their  occupation  of  it;  that  those  >- 
who  had  occupied  it  forcibly  or  fraudently"  should 
have  no  compensation, but  that  other  occupiers  should 
be  repaid  for  the  money  that  they  might  have  laid 
cut  in  building  upon  it,  at  a  fair  estimate,  to  be  fised 
by  arbitration."  Probably  also,  as  Niebuhr  thinks, 
there  was  a  clause  forbidding  any  burgher  to  purchase 
or  inherit  property  on  the  hill,  that  it  might  be  kept 
exclusively  for  the  commons.  It  is  mentioned  that 
the  commons  began  instantly  to  take  possession  of 
their  grant,  and  the  space  not  sufficing  to  give  each 
man  a  separate  plot  of  ground,  an  allotment  was  given 
to  two,  three,  or  more  persons  togethei-,  who  then 
built  upon  it  a  house  with  as  many  flats  or  stories" 
as  their  number  required,  each  man  having  one  floor 
for  himself  and  family  as  his  freehold.  The  work 
of  building  sufficiently  employed  the  commons  for  the 
rest  of  the  year ;  the  Terentilian  law  was  allowed  to 
I'est ;  and  an  unusual  i-ainy  season,  which  was  very 
fatal  to  the  crops  ",  may  have  helped  to  suspend  the 
usual  hostilities  with  the  ^Equians  and  Volscians. 


"  In  DionysiuB*  Greek  version, 
^tBtaxr^iKu.  (or  with  the  Codei 
ValiuaDUB  fiiaaafuvot,)  <}  kKoits  Xu- 
BuvTtt  in  the  original  X^agua^  "  vi 
ant  clum,"  as  in  the  well-known 
form  of  tho  Pnntor's  int«rdtat, "  eum 
fundum  qaem  nee  Ti,  nee  clem,  nee 
prectirio  alttJ-  ah  ait«ro  possidetia 
ita  poaaidftitir  "  °-~  *■— '—  -- 
"Pom.     ■    ■■ 


See    Festus    i 


<  Dionysins,  X.  32.  Hoiisea 
thna  divided  among  several  pro- 
priotori.  each  being  the  onner  of  a 
aingle  £oor,  were  the  (wouiai  of 
the  Greeks ;  and  these  were  the  "  in- 
Hulte"  of  which  we  hear  at  Korne. 
and  which  are  distinguiHhed  by 
Tadtiu  from  "  domua,"  the  houses 
of  a  single  proprietor,  j nit  as  Tbu- 
oydide*  upealiS  of  the  rich  Corey- 
rs-ans  setting  on  (ire  r^t  oUiot  Ka\ 


TQc  fvHon'ar.  III.  74  Comnre 
Tacitus,  Anna!.  XV.  41.  43.  Tha 
original  sense  of  the  word  "  insula  " 
as  given  by  Festus.  "qoie  non  jun- 
guntur  ooQraanibus  pHrietibus  cnm 
Ticinis,  oircuituque  publico  aut  pri- 
vato  cingnntur,'  seeuisto  »how  twit 
the  innula  was  ordinarily  boilt  like 
our  colleges,  or  like  the  inns  of  court 
in  London,  a  complete  building  in 
itaelf,  and  so  large  as  to  occupy  the 
whole  s{>ace  from  one  street  to  the 
next  which  ran  parallel  to  it. 

*  Livjr,  111,  31,  Annon4  propter 
aqusrum  intemperiem  laboratum  est. 
Such  notices  of  the  weather  and 
ReaKinB  ctline  from  the  oldest  and 
simplest  annttiB,  ichctber  of  the  pon- 
tlRces  or  of  private  families,  and  may 
safely  be  looked  upon  as  anthentie. 
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The  same  tribunes  were  re-elected  for  the  year  f 
^  lowing,  and  the  Terentilian  law  waa  now  again  brought 
I  forward,  but  still  as  formerly  before  the  assembly  of 
the  tribes  ;  its  rejection  by  the  senate  being  supposed 
to  be  certain,  if  it  were  proposed  there  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  consuls  *'  headed  the  burghers  in  their 
opposition,  and  in  their  attempts  to  intemipt  the  as- 
sembly of  the  commons  by  violence  ;  the  tribunes  in 
return  brought  some  of  the  offenders  to  trial  for  a 
breach  of  the  sacred  laws,  and  not  wishing  to  press 
for  the  severest  punishment,  enforced,  according  to 
Dionysius,  only  the  confiscation  of  the  criminal's  pro- 
perty to  Ceres,  whose  temple  was  under  the  special 
control  of  the  sediles  of  the  commons,  and  was  the 
treasury  of  their  order.  But  the  burghers,  it  is  said, 
advanced  money  out  of  their  own  treasury  to  buy  the 
confiscated  estates  from  those  who  had  purchased 
them,  and  then  gave  them  back  to  their  original 
ovmers. 

The  consuls  of  the  year  300,  Sp.  Tarpeius  and 

'  A.  Aternius,  appear  to  have  been  moderate  men;  and 

not  only  were  the  two  consuls  of  the  preceding  year 


•  DionjfliuB,  X.  33— 4S.  The 
events  of  this  year  are  ^iven  by 
Dionjaiua  at  Rreat  len^h,  in  Gfteen 
chapters ;  in  Livy  they  do  not  oo- 
cupj  as  many  lines.  The  ator;  of 
L.  Siccius,  under  a.  ionieirhDt  dif- 
ferent form,  is  given  by  the  former 
under  this  year;  aItbon);h  in  ibe 
common  veraion  it  occurs  agun  in 
hii  history  in  it«  naual  place  under 
the  decemviri.  Whoever  was  the 
writer  &om  whom  Dionysios  copied, 
he  must  have  been  one  who  had  no 
wiab  to  diiguise  the  injustice  of  the 
hnrghera,  hut  rather  perhaps  to  ex- 
aggerate it ;  for  they  never  appear 
in  a  more  odious  tight  than  in  the 
tranHotiona  of  this  year.  One  state- 
ment  however  is  curious ;  that  the 
houHS  most  violetit  against  the  com- 


mons, and  most  formidable  from  the 
■trench  of  their  brotherhoods,  or 
Bocioties,  haiplai,  were  the  PoatumJi, 
Sempronii,  and  Clo^lii.  The  for- 
mer of  theoe  was  an  unpopular 
house,  as  may  be  seen  from  the«tory 
of  the  severity  of  L.  Postumius  Tn- 
bertus  to  his  son,  (Livy,  IV.  29.) 
and  of  the  murder  of  M,  Postmnius 
by  his  aoldiera  (Livy,  IV.  49).  The 
8empronii  also  appear  u  a  family  of 
importance  during  the  next  fifty 
years ;  hut  the  Clcelii  ar^  very  Ultle 
aiatingniehed  either  in  the  early  or 
in  the  later  Romaa  history,  only  four 
members  of  this  hoiwe  occurntig  in 
the  FaEti.  and  none  of  them  being 
personally  remarkable.  Their  ooins 
nowerer  an 
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accused  before  the  commons  bythe  tribunes,  and  fined,  '^^T- 
without  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  burghers,  - 
but  the  new  consuls  themselves  brought  forward  a 
law,  which  was  intended  probably  to  meet  some  of  the 
objects  of  the  Terentilian  law,  by  limiting  tlie  arbi- 
trary jurisdiction  of  the  patrician  magistrates.  The 
Atemian  law",  de  multK  sacramento,  fixed  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  fines  which  the  consuls  could  impose  for 
a  contempt  of  their  authority,  at  two  sheep  and  thirty 
oxen  ;  nor  could  this  whole  fine  be  imposed  at  once°°, 
but  the  magistrate  was  to  begin  with  one  sheep,  and 
if  the  offender  continued  obstinate,  he  might  the  next 
day  fine  him  a  second  sheep,  and  the  third  day  he 
might  raise  the  penalty  to  tlie  value  of  an  ox,  and  thus 
go  on  day  by  day,  till  he  had  reached  the  utmost  ex- 
tent allowed  by  the  law.  It  would  appear  also  by  the 
use  of  the  term  sacramentum "',  which  was  applied  to 
money  deposited  in  the  judge's  hands  by  two  contend- 
ing parties,  to  be  forfeited  or  recovered  according  to 
the  issue  of  the  suit,  that  this  fine  was  not  absolute, 
but  might  be  recovered  by  the  pai-ty  who  had  paid  it, 
either  on  his  subsequent  submission,  or  on  his  appeal 
to  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  whether  burghers  or 
commons,  and  on  their  deciding  in  his  favour. 

But  with  regard  to  the  Terentihan  law  itself,  the  tw^ 
tribunes  could  make  no  progress.  The  burghers  ab-  a™  «nt  u> 
solutcly  refused  to  allow  the  commons  any  share  in 
the  proposed  revision  of  the  constitution  ;  but  they 
consented  to  send  three  persons  beyond  the  sea  "into 
Greece,  to  collect  such  notices  of  the  laws  and  consti- 


*  Cioeio,  Ae  RepnblicA,  II.  35.  Euti  Capitolini. 

The  reading  of  the  conBul'a  name,  "  See   Vorro,   ile    Iiltij;.   LattoA, 

an  given  in  this  pusage  of  Cicero,  Y.  177,  and  Niebuhr,  Vul.  II.  p. 

AUrnius.  enables  ua  to  account  for  941,  2Dd  ed. 

and  to  correct  the  corropt  roadioK  "  See  Vairo,   de   Ling.  Lat.  V. 

in  DionjBius,  Tipftqciot.      We  find  ISO.and  Festus  in  voce, 

it  atao  correctlj  given  in  one  of  the  "  Livy,  III,  31. 
r«<«iitl;-di8C0TeKd  fragmeata  of  tbe 
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CHAP,    tutions  of  tlie  Greek  states  as  might  be  serviceable  to  * 
"—^"il-.  the  Romans.    These  commissioners  were  absent  for  a 
*.c.  «5i. '  whole  year  :  and  in  this  year  the  pestilence  "  again 
broke  out  at  Rome,  and  carried  off  so  many  of  the 
citizens.amongst  the  rest,  four  out  of  the  ten  tribunes, 
and  there  was  a  necessary  ceesation  of  political  dis- 
putes. And  as  the  pestilence  spread  also  amongst  the 
neighbouring  nations",  they  were  in  no  condition  to 
take  advantage  of  the  distressed  state  of  the  Romans. 
.v.c.  TKQ.      1°  tte  next  year  the  pestilence  "  left  Rome  free  ji 
Ss'k^'   ^'^^  **"  ^^^  return  of  the  commissioners  from  Gret 
™Tilt'wn  ^^  disputes  again  began.     After  a  long  contentiouj 
wJ^ihe     ^^  commons  conceded  the  great  point  at  issue ;  and 
"f"*'.     it  was  asreed  that  the  revision  of  theiawsand  conati- 

intlltiiUan.  " 

tution  should  be  committed  to  a  body  of  ten  men,  all 
of  the  order  of  the  burghers,  who  should  supersede  all 
other  patrician  magistrates,  and  each  administer  the 
government  day  by  day  in  succession,  as  during  an 
A.U.C  303.  interregnum.  Two  of  these  were  the  consuls  of  the 
new  year,  who  had  been  just  elected,  Appius  Claudina 
aud  T.  Genucius  ;  the  warden  of  the  city,  and  the  tW9  J 
quEe.stores  parricidii,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  were  tlirt 
more;  and  the  remaining  five  were  chosen  by  thftl 
centuries  ". 

onrimiQti  Such  was  the  end  of  a  contest  which  had  lasted  fo( 
n«|ic  ten  years  ;  and  aU  its  circumstances,  as  well  as  its  fim 
™tiiTiui  issue,  show  the  inherent  strength  of  an  aristocracy  itt 
*■  possession  of  the  government,  and  under  what  mani- 

fold disadvantages  a  popular  party  ordinarilyfcon  tends 
against  it.  Nothing  less  than  some  extraordinary 
excitement  can  ever  set  on  a  level  two  parties  so  un- 
equal; wealth, power.knowledge,  leisiu-e,  organization, 
the  influence  of  birth,  of  rank,  and  of  benefits,  the 


»  LUy,  HI.  32. 
'  Diftrij«iii»,  X.  S3. 
'Honysms.  X.  H.     Mvy.  III. 


32. 


'  Vol.  11,  p,  350,2iided. 
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love  of  quiet,  the  di-ead  of  exertion  and  of  personal  ■ 
sacrifices,  the  instinctive  clinging  to  what  is  old  and  ^ 
familiar,  and  the  Indifference  to  abstract  principles  so 
characteristic  of  common  minds  in  every  rank  of  Rfe  ; 
all  these  canses  render  the  triumph  of  a  dominaut  aris- 
t-ocracy  sure,  unless  some  intolerable  outrage,  or  some 
rare  combination  of  favourable  circumstances,  exaspe- 
rate or  encourage  the  people  to  extraordinary  efforts, 
and  so  give  them  a  temporary  superiority.  Otherwise 
the  aristocracy  may  yield  what  they  will,  and  retain 
what  they  will ;  if  they  are  really  good  and  wise,  and 
give  freely  all  that  justice  and  reason  require,  then  the 
lasting  greatness  and  happiness  of  a  country  are  best 
secured  ;  if  theydo  much  les3  than  this,  yielding  some- 
thing to  the  growing  Hght  of  truth,  but  not  frankly 
and  fully  following  it,  great  good  is  still  done,  and 
great  improvements  effected;  but  in  the  evil  which 
was  retained  there  are  nursed  the  seeds  of  destruction, 
which  falls  at  last  upon  them  and  on  their  country. 
The  irritation  of  having  reasonable  demands  refused 
provokes  men  to  require  what  is  unreasonable;  suspi- 
cion and  jealousy  are  fostered  beyond  remedy ;  and 
these  passions,  outlivirig  the  causes  which  excited 
them,  render  at  last  even  the  most  complete  conces- 
sions thankless ;  and  when  experience  has  done  its 
work  with  the  aristocracy,  and  they  are  disposed  to 
deal  justly  with  their  old  adversaries,  they  are  met 
in  their  turn  with  a  spirit  of  insolence  and  injustice, 
and  a  fresh  train  of  evils  is  the  consequence.  So  true 
is  it  that  nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  time  of 
trial ;  and  if  this  be  wasted  or  misused,  their  future 
course  is  inevitably  evil ;  and  the  efforts  of  some  few 
good  and  wise  citizens,  like  the  occasional  struggles  of 
conscience  in  the  mind  of  a  single  man  when  he  has 
sinned  beyond  repentance,  are  powerless  to  avert 
their  judgment. 

VOL.    I.  p 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THS   FIRST  DECEMYIBS,   AKD  THE   LAWS  OF  THE 

TWELVE   TABLES. 


*'The  Uws  of  a  natioii  Ibnn  tlie  most  instractive  portioii  of  its  historj." 
— QiBBOsr,  Chmp.  XLIY. 

CHAP.    The  i^pointment  of  a  commission  invested  witb  such 
*  -*  eirtraordinary  powers  as  those  conmiitted  to  the  de- 


trfiiis  cemvirs,  implies  of  itself  a  suspension  of  all  such 
ftiMiMiiis  authorities  as  could  in  any  degree  impede  or  obstmct 
its  operations.  It  was  natural  therefore  that  the  tri- 
bunate^ should  be  suspended  as  well  as  the  patrician 
magistracies ;  besides,  the  appointment  of  the  decem- 
virs was  even  in  its  present  form  a  triumph  for  the 
commons,  and  they  would  b^  glad  to  show  their  full 
confidence  in  the  magistrates  whom  they  had  so  much 
desired.  Again,  the  tribunes  had  been  needed  to 
protect  the  commons  against  the  tyranny  of  the  con- 

'  This  is  DkmTsiiis*  stslemmt  in  sometimes  msde  a  qiMStioii  wkctbcr 

tke  most  express  terms,  (X.  56,  ad  the  trilKmesliip  was  properij  eaOed 

fincm.)     Livj*8  language  appears  to  magistrstos  or  no :  aiad  at  aor  nte 

■M  to  admit  of  a  doabt ;  for  tie  saTs,  it  wonld  not  in  these  times  Ke  called 

wbcfi  speaking  of  the  wish  of  t^e  '*  magistratns    popnli,'*    hot    onhr 

ccanmoos  to  hare  decemTin  elected  **pleltts:'*  fnither,   Lirr  expraealy 

far  another  jear,  *'  Jam  plebs  ne  tri-  adds  that  the  **  sacratr  leges  **  were 

httudnm  onidem  anxihiua.  eeden-  not  to  be  abolished.     Xiebokr  be- 

tft«i  in  Txiem  appellationi  [oodd.  lieres  that  the  triboneship  was  boC 

*'appeUatione  "^    deoemrins    qnie-  given  iq»  till  the  seoond  deeemrinte. 

nbttU**  (III.  3i  ad  finem.)     And  I  think,  on  the  whole,  tlist  Utt 

al^boQgh  when  mentioning  the  ap-  meant  to  agree  with  IKonjaos ;  and 

pcantment  of  the  fint  deoemTirs.  he  the  statement  does  not  H>P|Bir  to 

lad  said,  "  PItort  cresri  deeerariTtit  me  to  pot  si  anr  internal  ia^»»- 

— ^  iM"  ^  ^in*  inap»-  babiHtr. 

tzato*  vet  h  m-si 
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suls;  but  now  that  there  were  no  consuU,  why  should 
there  be  tribunes?  And  who  could  dread  oppression  >• 
from  men  specially  appointed  to  promote  the  interests 
of  freedom  and  justice?  Yet  to  show  that  the  tri- 
buneship  was  not  to  be  permanently  suiTenderod,  the 
sacred  laws  were  specially  exempted  from  the  decem- 
vir's power  of  revision,  as  was  also  that  other  law, 
scarcely  less  dear  to  the  commons,  or  less  ijnportant, 
which  had  secured  to  tbem  the  property  of  the  Aven- 
tine. 

With  the  ground  thus  clear  before  them,  and  pes-  t 
sessing  that  full  confidence  and  cheerful  expectation  ih 
of  the  people  which  is  a  government's  great  encou- 
ragement, the  ten  proceeded  to  their  work.  They  had 
before  them  the  unwritten  laws  and  customs  of  their 
own  country,  and  the  information  partly,  we  may 
suppose,  in  writing,  which  the  commissioners  had 
brought  back  from  Greece.  In  this  there  would  be 
much  which  to  a  Roman  would  require  explanation; 
but  the  ten  had  with  them  an  Ionian  sophist',  Her- 
raodorus  of  Ephesus,  who  rendered  such  important 
services  in  explaining  the  institutions  of  his  country- 
men, above  all  of  the  Athenians,  the  great  glory  of 
the  Ionian  race,  that  a  statue  was  erected  to  his 
honour  in  the  comitium. 

The  result  of  these  labours,  after  a  few  months,  was  '•'' 


•  Poinponiiis.de  originejuriB,  §  4, 
in  the  Digest  or  Pftndeots,  1  Tit. 
ii.  Strabo.  XIV.  1.  §  23.  p.  642. 
ItennoJorus  whe  the  friend  of  Hrra- 
clitus  the  philnsnpher,  who  re- 
proached the  Ephenians  for  having 
Lanished  him  from  mere  jealous j  of 
his  superior  merit.  See  Ihe  stcry  in 
Strabo,  as  already  quot«d,  and  in 
Ciwro.  TuBPul(iii."Di«put«l.  V.  36. 
Diogenes  Laertiiis  ssts  tiint  Heroc- 
litns  flourished  in  the  sixtv-ninth 
Olympiad,  but  Syncelliis  makes  him 
wmt^mporary  with  Annicagortts.  *••' 
elder  ZenoD,  siid  rsrnieai<l- 


would  render  it  very  possible  for  hie 
friend  Hermodoms  lo  have  visit«d 

Borne  in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs. 
Strabo  eipressly  identifies  the  Her- 
modoms of  whom  Heraclitas  spoke, 
with  the  man  of  that  name  who 
helped  the  decemvirs  in  drawing  np 
their  laws.  And  the  faet  of  his 
baring  been  honoured  with  a  statue 
in  the  comitium,  (Winy,  Hist  Nat. 
XXXIV,  11,)  would  seem  to  prove 
that  the  story  of  his  having  helped 
the  deeemrlri  wa?  not  without  foun- 


ill  :H3««T«ir    »i?  Sfi^nt. 


Ski  ^    ..         .  -      - 


TiMJt  -it  jua»  cirt'FT  -w  -tut  -iM.  fma  nr!!Rcraif»  is 

^meaasm^xjfit  ioid  ^xsx^bna^  asL^f^pai.  pcrtiasiL  iji^dior 
ivort  '■rt.rx.     I.t  ^  ^riear.  ili**:.  •£**!  ifeipr  -facajiSe^i  tie 

foniUjCI  i»r^  irhit  ni  •be  Lair*  d  \C3t  rirelT?-  ^labiigs.  wms 
i^f/ua^^jfA  iz^  xh^  iv^o  bk-^^  ^jfthemi  a&d  ubs-Bapr^^as  a 

iK<:atf5j^  £or  ceTitoTK^  &s  the  fcoiBdaii^ciiL  of  aQ  the 
Hfmss/Oi  hiw,  UnhapfAiT  ve  c^ir^res  kxiow  fode  of 
tliersA  Ij^^aA  xinst  ges^enl  cLaracter.  Sc-me  &mg* 
tSi^iX^^  r^  th^fi   }ss^rfr   J>e^c-    Tyne-served   br   ancient 


/y^<y*^»T#^  minm^  \.  Ut.    Jjorr't  Uue  s«xs  aad  tiie-  MQsres 

*  This  ^MtJMvrUe  rtiufMi  </  tlj«r  aBcste.**  LajiKic.  l^Sl^ 

%  Mn  K^ttu  hr  HmmhM  eoDcctions  cSf  &€■  ci^taia 

IstiiminD  Jam  Bfmuaa  Mcribed  to  tJfte  Iveire  tsJhS«*  oa  » 
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writers;  but  theso  are  far  too  acanty  to  allow  us  to  (.■\}.\\ 
judge  either  of  the  substance  or  of  the  order  of  tlie  — - 
whole  code. 

Still '  we  may  fitly  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion  rJii VoS 
offered  by  this  great  period  in  Roman  1 


■  I  ara  well  nware  of  the  difficulty 
of  writing  oa  legal  detallH  without  & 
prnfcuional  knnwledge  of  the  mib- 
jBct.  But  hislorv  must  embmco  the 
■uluect  mattttr  of  ever;  prolesaion  ; 
and  M  no  man  can  be  propcrlv  '|ub- 
Ufied  to  write  on  all,  the  necessity  of 
the  case  munt  excuse  the  presutnp- 
tion.  It  will  he  proper  here  to  men- 
tion the  works  from  which  the  pre- 
sent chapter  hsB  befn  chiefly  com. 
piled.  1st.  The  Institutes  of  Gaius. 
An  epitome  of  the  three  Gnt  iMXikii 
of  this  errat  work  had  been  lonjf 
known,  but  tbe  whole  work  in  it» 
KenaJDe  state  waa  first  diKCovereJ  by 
Niebubr  in  1818,  in  a  pn1impiiei<t,or 
rewritten  mannscript,  of  some  of  the 
works  of  S.  Jerome,  in  the  Chapter 
Library  »t  Verona.  I  have  uned  the 
second  edition  publitthod  by  Giischen 
■t  Berlin  in  18S4 ;  and  1  have  de- 
rivedgreat  assistance  from  Ooschen'a 
eontinocd  refereno«  to  piirnllel  pai!- 
Mge*  in  the  other  extant  works  of 
Llie  Roman  lawyers.  2ad.  The  frag- 
mvlit  of  ripinn  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Vatican,  published  by  Hugo  in  bis 
"  Jua  Civile  Anlejustinianeam." 
Berlin.  1815.  The  FrafimenlB  of 
Ulpian  more  recently  diai^overed  and 
patilished  by  Mai  I  have  not  seen. 
3rd.  I  have  read  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian,  and  referred  continnallv 
to  the  Digest  or  Pandects;  but  I 
otnnot  pretend  to  have  read  through 
the  IK^t,or  to  be  deeply  acquaioled 
witii  its  contentii.  4th.  Hueo'a 
Geschioht«  dea  Bdmiachen  Recbts. 
9th  edit.  BerUn.  1824.  6th.  Han- 
hold's  Institationuoi  juris  B<imani 
lincsmenta.  and  Dirkscn's  work  on 
the  Twelve  Tables,  noliceJ  in  u  pn'- 
eeding  note;  as  aliio  Hauhold's  edi- 
tion of  the  well-known  work  of  Ilei. 
neecius,  "  Antiquitt.Roiiiniiar.  juris- 
prodanltam  ilfuetrantium  hvnl 
ma."    I    ■  Bd-t' 


Bcsitzes,"  Gth  edition;  and  some 
articles  by  the  same  great  writer  in 
the  "  Zeitscbrift  fiir  geschiuhtUche 
HecbtBwisseoschaft."  In  point  of 
eicellencc,  I  coald  nut,  I  suppose, 
have  conaulted  higher  authorities 
than  these ;  but  I  am  perfectly  con- 
nciouH  of  the  insufficiency  ol  d  few 
months'  stndy,  even  of  the  best  wri- 
ters, on  a  subject  so  vast  as  the  Ro- 
man law.  The  other  works  which  I 
have  consulted  will  be  noticed  in 
their  aovcnil  phiWB. 

"  The  Frajrmentji  of  Ulpinn  disco- 
vered and  pulilished  by  Mai "  are  not 
comi'tly  described,  as  I  had  nut 
seen  the  book  when  this  note  was 
written.  I  have  only  been  nble  t« 
procure  it  since  the  conijiletion  of 
the  present  volume,  and  I  find  thnl: 
it  cuntjiina  the  remains  of  several 
treatises  by  Hn  unknown  lawyer,  ini 
various  legal  suttjerts;  these  trea- 
tites  consisting  lor  thv  most  paii  of 
qantatioDB  from  the  works  of  the 
most  eminent  lawyers,  arranged  in 
order,  as  in  the  Pandects.  Amongst 
the  rest  there  are  naturally  citatjons 
from  Ulpian,  and  some  of  these  were 
not  known  to  u»  before  Mai's  discn- 
very ;  others  had  been  already  pre- 
served in  the  Pandects.  The  mann- 
script  in  which  these  treatises  wei'e 
found  was  a  paliuipsent,  now  in  the 
Vatican  Library,  and  marked  in  the 
catalogue  VMDCCCLS-VI.  It  was 
brought  to  Rome  from  the  librarr  of 
the  monastery  ut  Biibbio,  n 
centia,  and  these  treatises  n 
puhlinlied  frum  it  hy  Mai  in  ! 
they  have  been  bince  reprinted  at 
Bonn,  in  1833.  undi^r  the  suiierio- 
tendence  of  Bethmann  Hollweg ; 
and  1  know  them  only  iu  this  Ger- 
man edition.  They  do  not  give  us 
any  additional  information  as  to  the 
-oftheTnelve  Table* 
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II.  Uw  «r 

TLinn,  .nrf 
HI.  C>*  of 


give  something  of  a  view  of  the  Roman  law  aa  it  i 
settled  by  the  twelve  tables,  or  as  it  existed  in  the 
oldest  form  in  which  it  is  now  possible  to  trace  it. 
And  I  shall  adopt  that  division  of  constitutional  law 
on  the  one  hand,  and  civil  law  on  the  other,  which 
Livy  had  in  his  mind  when  ho  called  the  twelve 
tables  "  fons  omnis  publici,  privatique  juris." 

To  begin  then  with  "  Jus  privatum,"  or  the  civil 
law  of  Rome.  This,  according  to  the  Roman  lawyers, 
related  either  to  persons,  or  to  things,  or  to  actions, 
in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term.  Let  us  first  examine 
some  of  the  principal  points  in  the  law  as  it  regarded 
persons. 

I.  In  later  times  the  lawyers  had  occasion  to  notice 
three  descriptions  of  persons  ;  those  born  free,  those 
who  had  been  made  free,  and  slaves.  The  distinctions 
of  burghers  and  commons,  patricians  and  plebeians, 
had  long  since  vanished ;  and  all  free-bom  Roman 
citizens  were  legally  regarded  as  equal.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  condition  of  slaves  admits  of  little 
variation  so  long  as  they  remain  slaves ;  and  thus, 
with  regard  to  these,  the  lapse  of  centuries  pi'oduced 
little  change.  But  the  ireedmen  of  a  later  age  appear 
to  represent  the  clients  of  the  period  of  the  twelve  tables. 

That  the  relation  of  the  fi-eedman  to  his  former 
master  very  nearly  resembled  that  of  the  chent  to  bis 
lord,  might  be  conjectured  from  this,  that  when  a 
slave  obtained  his  freedom,  his  former  master,  "domi- 
nus,"  became  his  "  patronus,"  the  very  same  name 
which  expressed  his  relation  to  his  clients.  Pre- 
viously to  the  decemvirate,  this  class  of  persons  voted 
indeed  in  the  comitia  of  centuries,  which  compre- 
hended the  whole  Roman  people,  but  they  did  not 
belong  to  any  tribe,  and  therefore  had  no  votes  in  the 
gepp—--  «Qiuitia  of  the  commons.  The  decemvirs  ' 
Ptsee  Nifbuhi,  Vol 
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procured  their  earolment  in  the  tribes,  and  thus  added 
greatly  to  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  over  the  *■ 
popular  assemblies ;  for  the  tie  between  a  patron  and 
his  cUenta  or  freedmen  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
kindly  one,  and  much  stronger  as  yet  than  any  sense 
of  the  duty  of  advancing  the  cause  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  nation.  Indeed  the  freedman  was  held  to 
belong  so  much  to  his  patron,  that  if  he  died  intestate, 
and  without  direct  heirs  ',  his  patron  inherited  all  his 
property;  a  law  which  applied  also,  as  we  cannot 
doubt,  though  perhaps  with  some  qualification,  to  the 
client. 

Looking  at  the  domestic  relations  of  free  citizens,  i 
we  iind  that  the  absolute  power  of  a  father  over  his  b 
children,  was  in  some  slight  degree  qualified  by  the 
twelve  tables ;  inasmuch  as  they  enacted ',  that  if  a 
father  had  sold  his  son  three  times,  he  should  have  no 
further  control  over  him.  Formerly,  it  appears,  the 
independence  of  a  son  during  his  father's  lifetime  had 
been  regarded  as  monstrous  and  impossible;  he  never 
could  become  sui  juris.  The  father  might  transfer 
his  right  to  another  by  selling  his  son,  but  if  his  new 
master  set  him  free,  the  father's  right  revived,  and  the 
son  became  again  iu  potestate.  But  by  the  new  law 
the  father's  right  became  terminable ;  and  if  after  he 


mitUd  only  by  Haubold  in  his  Tn- 
bulw  Chronolozicie  aa  one  of  tbe 
inrtitutioiiB  of  die  decemvirs. 

•  GsiuB,  Institut.  III.  $  40.  A 
iiuia*s  direct  bein,  "  sui  heredes," 
were  ucording  to  the  Roiuaa  lav  his 
children  "  in  potestate/'  whetlier 
tDsle  or  female,  by  birth  or  b^  adop- 
tion: his  aon'ii  children  ;  hit  tons 
■od'b  children;  bia  wif«  in  manni 
and  hi^  d«ugbl*r-in-law.  See  Gwua, 
Inatitut.  III.  §  2-  For  tbe  applica- 
tion of  this  law  to  clients,  see  Kieu- 
fart,  Bitt.  Romanor.  Sect.  I.  ch. 
V.  §  3.  uid  the  dotMice  of  hlii 
aliitenient  in  Ilrii's  preliuie  lo  Uic  otb 


edit,  of  Nieuport'a  work.  Niebuhr 
al90  is  of  the  same  opinion.  Hist. 
Rom.  Vol.  I.  p.  320.  Engl.  Trana). 
The  qualification  allnded  to  is  sap- 
posed  by  Bail  to  have  consisted  in 
this,  tJiat  a  client's  aeoati  nould 
have  inherited  before  liis  patron, 
wiierean  a  freedman  could  have  no 


lothing. 

'  Si  puter  fiUum  ter  venom  duit, 
filius  a  patre  liber  esto.  Fn^m. 
duodw.  Tabb.  12,  apnd  Haabold, 
In-  ~       ■" 
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'■^*.P-  had  thrice  sold  his  son,  the  last  purchaser  gave  hix6 
" — '- — '  hia  freedom,  then  the  son  no  longer  reverted  to  his 
father's  power,  but  remained  his  own  mast^'r.  Still, 
as  if  to  show  the  peculiar  sacredness  of  the  father's 
power,  he  could  not  bj  any  one  act  of  his  own  make 
his  son  independent ;  he  could  not  give  him  his  liberty 
like  a  slave,  but  was  obliged,  if  he  wished  to  emanci- 
pate him,  to  go  through  the  form  of  thrice  selling 
him;  and  it  was  only  when,  according  to  the  common 
practice,  the  son  after  the  third  sale  was  resold  to  his 
father,  that  then,  the  fatherly  power  being  extinct,  he 
could  give  him  his  freedom  by  a  direct  act  of  manu- 
mission. It  should  be  remembered  also,  that  an 
emancipated  son  lost  his  relationship  to  his  father,  and 
could  no  longer  inherit  from  him;  and  further,  that 
by  having  been  sold,  and  so  passed  into  the  state  of 
slavery,  he  incurred  '"  that  legal  degradation  which  the 
Romans  called  diminutio  capitis,  and  consequently, 
remained  liable,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to 
certain  pecuhar  disqualifications. 
niii»"crnf  As  the  father  of  a  family  enjoyed  absolute  power 
bti  mperij  Qvcr  liis  children  in  his  lifetime,  so  was  he  equally 
absolute  in  his  choice  of  a  guardian  for  them,  and  in 
hia  disposal  of  his  property  after  his  death".  He 
might  bequeath  his  whole  fortune  to  any  one  child,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  or  to  an  absolute  stranger, 


'•  MinlmiicnpitrBiliuiiDutioaci.idit 
ii3  hix  qni  manripio  dantur,  quique 
ei  Tnancipatiune  luanamittuDtur; 
ndeo  qoideni  nt  quotient  quisqne 
inaniripetur  dut  manumittatuT,  ti>~ 
tierm  cupite  diminuatur.  Gniin.  In- 
Btitnt.  I.  §  162.  Tbe  diBqnoUfica- 
tioDB  incurred  by  a  dimttmtio  uapiUa 
included  a  forieitiiTeof  thejnsaffna- 
tiooia.  A  dibd's  agnati  are  hia  rela- 
tions derived  '■  per  virilis  neiua  per- 
»;"  nHi^h  as  liia  fsther'a  bro- 
,  or  brother'^  son,  or  the  Kon  of 
V bj  the  lathers  "ide.     These 


inherited  in  preference  to  the  M^- 
nati,  or  relations  derived  "per  fccroi- 
nei  sexuB  persona*;"  and  thus  an 
emancipated  son  eould  not  be  heir 
or  guardian  to  bis  nephew  on  hia 
brother's  eide,  bj  virtue  of  tbe  jui 
a^ationis,  as  be  bad  kit  that  right 
by  having  gone  through  the  state  of 
manuipntio  daring  the  piorrs^  of  bia 
release  from  his  father's  authority. 

"  Uti  lugaasit  super  pcuuiiift  tute- 
lAve  auie  rei.  ito  jns  estn.     Fngin. 
duodec.  Tabb,    13.  npud  llaubold 
liliit.  II.  §224. 
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to  the  exclu: 


of  them  all.     In  this 


sapect 


?lusion 
twelvetablesgave  probably  a  legal  sauction  to  a  power 
which  was  become  common  m  practice,  but,  strictly 
speaking,  was  as  yet  only  a  matter  of  indulgence,  not 
of  right.  Hitherto,  the  will  of  every  citizen  had  been 
read  before  the  comitia",  whether  of  the  curis  or  of 
the  centuries  ;  that  the  former  in  the  case  of  a  bur- 
gher, the  latter  in  the  case  of  a  plebeian,  might  con- 
firm or  reject  it.  The  confirmation  was  generally,  as 
we  may  suppose,  become  almost  a  matter  of  course; 
still  it  is  evident  that  it  might  have  been  refused. 
But  from  this  time  forward  it  became  a  mere  forma- 
lity ;  the  right  of  a  father  to  dispose  of  his  property  as 
he  chose  was  fully  acknowledged;  and  it  was  conferred 
on  him  with  such  full  sovereignty,  that  it  was  only 
when  he  died  intestate,  that  the  next  of  kin  could  take 
the  management  of  his  inheritance  out  of  the  hands 
of  his  sons  if  they  were  squandering  it  extravagantly; 
no  degree  of  waste  on  the  part  of  a  sou  could  justify 
the  interference  of  his  relations''^  if  he  had  succeeded 
by  virtue  of  his  father's  ivill.  The  jirinciple  of  tlua 
distinction  is  plain  :  when  the  father  of  a  family  had 
waived  his  right  of  bequeathing  his  property.it  seemed 
in  some  measure  to  revert  to  the  community,  as  a 
member  of  which,  he  or  his  ancestor  had  originally 


the    eSf 


"  Tostametitornm  autcm  genpra 
initio  duo  Fuerunt ;  nmn  aut  calutie 
Cditiitiis  fociebant.  qticc  eomitia  bis 
in  anno  tesUmentia  lai'ifudig  desti- 
nata  enuit,  aiit  in  iimtinctu,  id  eet 
cam  belli  cHasi  ad  pii^am  ibant : 
procinctas  est  enim  FXjwdituii,  et  ar- 
tnatni  etrrt-'itiw.  Gftius,  Inatitut.  II. 
§  im.  injiian,  Fragm.  XX.  2. 
'■  Calata  eomitia "  are  defined  by 
Labeo  to  be  tboso,  "  qnas  pro  coUo- 
po  pontificnm  habentur  aut  regis 
nut  flntniniim  inangnrandorum  cau- 
m,"  "  lisdem  ci>mitii»,"  says  Gel- 
liuB,  by  whom  the  pftswige  Irom 
Labeu  has  been  pi  CMcrvcd,  "'  ri  si- 


citirnm  detesfatio  et  tfrstameota  fieri   I 
wiebant."     Noct.  Att.  XV.  27,  §  1. 
3.     And  Labeo  telle  ua  that  these   | 
calata  eomitia  were  either  "  onriatu  " 
or   "  centnriata ; "   no  that  we   may 
sarely  coDclnde  that  tbe  will  of  a  pa-  1 
trician  was  read  at  Ibe  former,  thai  I 
of  a  p1eb«an  at  the  latt«r.     See  Nits  I 
bnhr.  Vol.  II.  p.  330.  Engl.  TraniiL  I 
"  A  pnetore  cooBtitnitor  carator  I 
^ineenuia  qui  ei  teatamento  paren-  1 
tis    nvrede*    taeti    male    distiipnnt  I 
bona:  bin  enim  ex  lege  (scil.  XIL   [ 
Tubu1arum)i'iin(«rdaTinonpulcrat.   I 
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received  it.  This  community  was  tbe  gens  in  the  last 
''  resort.,  and  more  immediately  tlie  family  of  which  he 
was  the  representative.  As  then  his  property  would 
go  to  the  male  representatives  of  his  family  in  default 
of  bis  own  direct  heirs,  so  they  had  an  interest  in  pre- 
serving it  unimpaired,  and  were  allowed  to  enforce  it 
when  the  son's  title  to  his  inheritance  rested  like 
theirs,  only  on  the  general  award  of  the  law.  But 
where  the  father  had  disposed  of  his  property  by  will, 
then  tbe  individual  right  of  ownership  passed  in  full 
sovereignty  to  bis  children,  and  no  one  might  inter- 
fere with  their  management  of  what  was  wholly  their 
own.  The  later  law  did  away  with  this  distinction; 
and  the  prsBtor  was  accustomed  to  deprive  an  extrava- 
gant son  of  tbe  administration  of  his  inheritance,  even 
when  he  had  succeeded  to  it  by  his  father's  will.  And 
this  is  natural,  for  as  society  advances  in  true  civiliza- 
tion, its  supremacy  over  all  individual  rights  of  pro- 
perty becomes  more  fully  recognized ;  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  we  are  but  stewards  of  our  possessions  with 
regard  to  the  commonwealth  of  which  we  are  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  with  respect  to  God. 

We  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  usages  of 
,.  a  rude  people  paid  but  little  respect  to  women.  A 
man  could  acquire  a  right  over  a  woman  by  her  hav- 
ing Uved  with  him  for  a  year ;  exactly  as  a  year's  pos- 
session gave  him  a  legal  title  to  a  slave,  or  any  other 
article  of  moveable  property.  Here  again  the  twelve 
tables  so  far  interfered",  as  to  give  the  power  to  the 
woman  of  barring  this  prescription,  by  absenting  her- 
self from  her  husband  during  three  nights  in  each 
year.  By  so  doing,  she  avoided  passing  under  her 
husband's  power,  "in  manum  viri;"  and  could  not, 
therefore,  like  a  wife  in  the  fullest  sense,  inherit  from 
him  as  his  daughter.     Still  the  connexion  was  recQg- 

"  G«iuN,  Inatitut,  1,  g  111. 
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nized  as  a  lawful  marriage",  "connubium;"  and  tlie 
children  accordingly  followed  their  father's  condition,  >- 
and  were  subject  to  his  power,  which  was  the  case  only 
with  such  cluldreu  as  were  born  in  "  connubium." 

Again,  the  old  Roman  law,  confirmed  in  this  in-  2. 
stance  also  by  the  twelve  tables,  obliged  all  women,  ui 
at  all  times  of  their  lives,  and  under  all  circumstanceB'*,  It, 
to  be  under  guardianship.  If  a  father  died  intestate, 
his  daughters  immediately  became  the  wards  of  their 
brothers,  or  of  their  nearest  male  relations  on  their 
father's  side'';  nor  could  they  without  their  guar- 
dian's sanction  contract  any  obligation  ",  or  alienate 
their  land,  or  make  a  will.  If  a  woman  married,  she 
became  in  law  her  husband's  daughter;  he  could  ap- 
point her  guai-dians  by  his  will,  or,  if  he  died  intes- 
tate, her  nearest  male  relations  succeeded  by  law  to 
the  office ;  so  that  it  was  possible,  in  despite  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  that  a  mother  might  be  under  the 
guardianship  of  her  own  son.  By  these  institutions, 
the  apparent  liberahty  of  the  law,  which  enabled  a 


by  acquiring  the  "juB  triam  libero- 
mm."  wiiich  did  not  howe*sr»lway» 
imply  that  the  had  renllv  borne  three 
childreD,  but  that  by  the  cTDperor'a 
favour  ibe  acquired  the  righto  grant- 
ed by  lav  to  one  who  hod  actually 
been  a  mother. 

"  Quibns  teatamento  qnidero  tn- 
tor  datoB  noD  sit,  iis  ex  lege  XII. 
agititii  gnnttutoreg.  Oaioa,  I.  §  155. 

"  A  woman's  agnati  by  the  old 
law  were  her  tutorea  lecritimi.  And 
it  was  a  well-known  rule  of  law  that 
the  conU  make  no  valid  will  nitliout 
their  consent.  Gain*.,  11.  §  118. 
The  whole  right  of  her  agnati  to  be- 
come her  guai'dians  wnn  done  away 
bv  the  emperor  Claudttis.  (Unim, 
J'.  4  171.)  But  her  rather,  and  if  she 
ware  a  freed  woman,  her  palronim, 
Btill  retained  the  same  power;  and 
even  in  ths  tinM  of  tbs  Antoninct 


"  The  formalities  of  a  marriage, 
according;  to  the  Roman  law,  seem 
only  to  have  affected  the  wife's  pro- 

E!!rty,  and  her  power  of  inheriting 
om  her  husband,  not  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  children.  A  woman 'a 
guardiana  might  prevent  her  from 
paming  in  manum  viri  either  by  pre- 
wription,  "ufiufl,"  or  by  coemptio, 
because  then  they  lost  their  control 
over  her  property,  and  their  right  of 
inheriting  from  her  (see  Cicero  pro 
Flncico,  34) ;  bnt  only  her  father's 
refiiMl  of  consent  hindered  her  from 
forming  a  connubiam,  if  her  connex- 
ion was  with  a  Roman  citiien,  and 
one  not  related  to  her  in  any  prohi- 
bited degree.  See  Ulpian,  Fragm. 
V.  2— 7. 

"  Gains,  I.  §  144.  The  vestal 
virgins  were  alone  excepted  by  the 
twelve  tables  "  in  honorem  wcerdn- 
tii."  Afterwards,  by  Ihf  later  Ian',  a 
unman  obtained  the  fame  privilfge 


hadn 


,  thd' 
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•^"AP-    man's  daughters  to  inherit  ou  an  equal  footing  with 
' — ■• — '  his  sons,  was  in  great  measure  rendered  ineffectual". 
A  daughter  might  indeed  claim  an  equal  share  with 
her  brother  of  her  father's  land;  but  as  she  could 
neither  alienate  it  during  her  lifetime,  nor  bequeatli 
it  by  win  without  his  consent,  and  as  he  was  her  legal 
heir,  there  was  little  probability  of  its  passing  out  of 
the  family.    All  this  was  greatly  modified  by  the  later 
law;  but  there  were  always  found  persons  who  re- 
gretted the  change,  and  upheld  the  old  system  with 
all  its  selfishness  and  injustice,  as  favourable  to  a 
wholesome  severity  of  manners,  and  a  proper  check 
upon  the  weakness  or  caprice  of  a  woman's  judg- 
ment, 
n.  Liwof        II.  If  from  persons  we  now  turn  to  property,  or, 
iin]«?LiiH>  according  to  the  language  of  the  law,  to  things,  our 
w'e  ofTbe  curiosity  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  twelve  tables,  and 
p'mp^rtrTL  the  state  of  thiugs  which  they  recognized,  can  be  but 
filih'rQn^iin  imperfectly  gratified.     Yet  there  are  few  points  of 
ric'rvpt^    more  importance  in  the  history  of  a  nation :  the  law  of 
P'''  property,  of  real  property  especially,  and  a  knowledge 

of  all  the  circumstances  of  its  tenure  and  divisions, 
would  throw  light  upon  more  than  the  physical  con- 
dition of  a  people;  it  would  furnish  the  key  to  some 
of  the  main  principles  prevalent,  in  their  society.  For 
instance,  the  feudal  notion  that  property  in  land  con- 
fers jurisdiction,  and  the  derivation  of  property ,  either 
from  the  owner's  own  sword,  or  from  the  gift  of  the 
stronger  chief  whose  sword  he  had  aided,  not  from  the 
regular  assignraentof  society,has  most  deeplyaffectcd 
the  political  and  social  state  of  the  nations  of  modern 
Europe.  At  Rome,  as  elsewhere  among  the  free  com- 
monwealths of  the  ancient  world,  property  was  derived 
from  political  rights  rather  than  political  rights  from 
property;  and  the  division  and  assignation  of  lands  to 

Hiig.>,  Gi-»chielite  Ave  Itomiwlieit  Eecbls,  p,  SjO. 
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tbe  indiWdual  members  of  the  state  by  the  deliberate    cim 
act  of  the  whole  community,  was  familiarly  recog-  ■ — -^ 
uized '"  as  the  manner  in  which  such  property  was 


"  ThU  IB  one  of  thaie  general 
■tatempnU  iTlii(:b  I  tliiok  the  reader 
of  an  anciiMit  bistorj  will  readily 
admit,  althougli  it  is  not  possible  to 
bring  an;  particular  paiiaa^e  of  an 
ancient  writer  as  the  aathonty  for  it. 
Nor  U  it  to  be  denied,  that  ccoqueat. 
and  tbe  lapHe  of  yeara,  introduced 
the  greatest  ineqnuities  of  ^ropert^, 
quit©  Its  great  an  those  Bubsiating  in 
niixlem  Europe.  But  the  notion  of 
an  equal  dirision  of  the  land  of  a 
country  amongst  its  citizens,  which 
in  moJem  Eurone  is  bo  without  ex- 
ample that  it  ia  looked  upon  ab  one 
of  the  wildeBt  of  impos«ihle  tanciea, 
■eema  in  the  ancient  world  to  have 
been  rather  the  rule  in  theory,  and 
in  the  earlieiit  recorded  seltlcmcnt 
of  a  people,  to  have  Wen  oftjin 
actually  carried  into  practice.  The 
diviaiua  of  Canaan  amongst  the  la- 
nelilM,  is  a  well-known  eiample. 
Let  any  one  compare  this  with  the 
ntt«rly  capricious  manner  in  which 
the  Norman  chiefs.  &am  duke  Wil- 


followen,  the  laada  of  England. 
Again,  a  stniilnr  equal  division  is 
said  to  hare  eiiiit«a  at  one  time  in 
Egypt  (Herodotus,  II.  109);  and 
even  after  the  period  of  distress. 
noticed  in  GenesiK.  had  brought 
most  of  the  property  into  the  hands 
of  the  kings,  yet  still  we  find  the 
principle  of  regular  division  recog- 
nized ;  for  even  in  the  last  years  of 
the  Egyptian  monarchy,  the  class  of 
Ituideu  proprietors  who  received  their 
land  aa  an  hereditary  fief,  on  the 
tenure  of  militai?  service,  enjoyed 
each  man  an  equal  portion.  (Herodo- 
tuB,  II.  164,  et  seqq.)  In  all  the 
Greek  colonies  there  was  the  same 
aystem ;  each  citizen  had  bin  cA^por, 
or  portion,  and  in  niany  slates  these 
were  not  allowed  to  he  alienated. 
(Ariitotle.  Politic.  VI.  4)  Thustlie 
well-known  division  of  Laconia.  as- 
.'rihed   It.   I,Tcnf,iUF,   WM    nothing 


unprecedented :  the  reToarkabJe  fea- 
ture in  it  was.  that  it  was  a  return 
to  the  principle  of  regular  assigna- 
tion after  a  long  departure  Q-om  it 
— it  was  the  bringing  back  of  an  old 
slate  to  a  new  beginning,  as  it  were, 
of  its  social  existence.  I  think  then 
it  maybe  stat«d,  as  one  of  the  chaiac- 
teristic  points  of  the  ancient  world, 
that  landed  property  waa  not  merely 
sanctioned  and  maintained  by  law, 
but  had  originally  been  derived  &om 
it  {  and  that  even  where  the  people 
aa  a  body  had  gained  their  country 
by  the  Bword,  yet  their  individual 
citizens  received  their  separate  por- 
tion neither  from  their  own  sword, 
nor  from  the  capricious  bounty  of 
their  chiefs,  but  trom  the  deliberate 
act  of  society,  which  proceeded  on 
regular  principIeH  to  allot  a  portion 
of  its  common  property  to  each  of 
its  members.  With  respect  to  the 
statement  at  the  end  of  thin  para- 
graph, Uiat  hmd  conferred  no  politi- 
cal power,  it  may  be  ebjeeted  that 
power  was  connected  nith  landed 
property,  inasmuch  as  the  commons 
It  is  laid  were  liable  to  be  removed 
from  their  tribe  by  the  censors,  if 
they  followed  any  other  calUng  bat 
agriculture.  But  this  and  other  such 
regulations  went  on  the  principle, 
that  it  waa  desirable  that  a  citizen 
should  live  by  agriculture  rather 
than  by  trade ;  a  principle  very  gene- 
rally admitted  in  the  ancient  world, 
but  founded  OD  oiinsiderations  of 
what  was  supposed  to  he  for  tlic 
moral  good  or  the  commanity ;  and 
verydinerent  &om  the  notion  that  he 
who  bad  land  ought  to  have  juris- 
diction and  power.  Besidea,  it  waa 
only  a  ground  of  censorian  interfe- 
rence, il  a  citison  having  had  land, 
n^lected  it  and  followed  any  other 
CHiling ;  it  certainly  did  not  follow 
that  every  citizen  received  a  grant  of 
land,  much  Ickh  that  his  possession 
of  land  beforehand  qualified  bin   ' 
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most  regularly  acquired.  This  act  conveyed  the  pi 
-■  perty  of  the  land  so  granted  in  complete  sovereignty ; 
no  seignorial  rights  were  reserved  on  it ;  all  on  the 
soil  and  under  it  was  alike  made  over  to  the  pro- 
prietor ;  and  a3  he  was  the  absolute  owner  of  it  in  his 
lifetime,  bo  he  could  dispose  of  it  to  whom  he  would 
after  his  death.  But  he  must  leave  it  as  unfettered 
as  he  had  himself  enjoyed  it :  he  could  not  control  the 
rights  of  his  successor  by  depriving  hira  of  his  power 
of  disposing  of  it  in  his  turn  according  to  his  pleasure ; 
for  this  seemed  an  unjust  encroachment  on  the  power 
of  posterity,  and  an  unnatural  usurpation  on  the  part 
of  any  single  generation.  And  a  man's  ci^il  rights 
and  duties  were  derived,  not  from  his  possession  of 
property,  but  from  bis  being  a  citizen  of  that  society 
from  whose  law  his  property  itself  had  come  to  him. 
He  was  bound  to  defend  hia  country,  not  as  the  holder 
of  lands,  but  as  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth  :  as 
a  master  he  had  power  over  his  slaves ;  as  a  father 
over  his  children ;  as  a  magistrate  over  his  fellow- 
citizens  ;  as  a  fi'ee-born  citizen  he  had  a  voice  in 
public  affairs  ;  but  as  a  proprietor  of  land  he  enjoyed 
only  the  direct  benefits  of  property,  and  no  power 
privilege,  whether  social  or  political. 
ij  Yet  the  sword  had  won  no  small  portion  of  the 
actual  territory  of  Rome,  no  less  than  of  the  feudal 
,"„  kingdoms  of  a  later  period.  The  sword  won  it  for 
tlie  state,  but  not  for  individuals.  Slaves,  cattle, 
money,  clothing,  and  all  articles  of  moveable  property, 
might  be  won  by  individuals  for  themselves :  and  the 
law"  acknowledged  this  as  a  natural  method  of  ac- 
quiring wealth;  but  whatever  land"  was  conquered 


m 


"  Oaiiu,  II.  §  C9.     Qua)  ei  hos-     iiomiaet 
tibuB  capliintur,  natural!  ratione  no«-     dacautur. 
Ira  fiunt;  and  in  Jiutinian's  Initi- 
tuUit  this  U  eiprcealj  eitended  to 
■laVM;   "ndeo  quld^m,  ut  ct  IJberi 


Bervitutem  nostram  de- 
ll. 1,§  17-     De  renin. 
diTisione.  &c. 

"  Qaiiu,  II.  §  7.     In  proTinciall  . 
«olo  dominium  popiiti  Itoriiani  Mt^J 
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belonged  immediately  to  the  Commonwealth,  It  could  *<J^7 

be  converted  into  private  property  only  by  purchase  ' — ^ — 
or  by  aasignation ;  and  assignation  always  proceeded 

on  regular  principles,  and  awarded  equal  portions  of  ^^1 

land  to  every  man.     But  the  mass  of  the  conquered  ^^| 

territory  was  left  as  the  demesne  of  the  state  ;  and  it  ^^M 

was  out  of  land  similarly  reserved  to  the  kings  in  the  ^^M 

conquests  of  the  German  barbarians  that  fiefs  were  ^H 

first  created.     This  system  was  prevented  among  the  ^H 

Romans,  by  the  general  law,  strengthened  apparently  ^H 

by  the  sanctions  of  religion  :  the  law  which  prescribed  ^H 

to  all  grants  of  land  made  out  of  the  state  demesne  ^^M 

the  one  form  of  common  and  equal  assignation.    The  ^^M 

land  then  was  not  granted  away,  its  property  remained  ^^M 

in  the  state ;  it  was  sometimes  left  as  common  pasture,  ^^| 

sometimes  farmed,  sometimes  occupied  by  individuals,  ^^| 

in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  circurostancea  ^^| 

as  in  later  times  it  was  granted  in  fiefs,  but  ^dth  this  ^^| 

essential  difference,  that  this  occupation  was  an  irre-  ^^^| 

gular,  and,  as  far  as  regarded  the  state,  a  wholly  pre-  ^H 

carious  tenure.     The  occupiers  possessed  l^ge  tracts  ^^M 

of  land,  and  derived  as  much  profit  £k)B1  them  as  if  ^H 

they  had  been  their  property ;  butAfc-  were  only  ^H 

tenants  at  will,  and  there  was  nothing  to  give  to  these  ^^M 

permitted  rather  than  authorized  possessions,  the  dig-  ^^| 

nity  and  political  importance  which  were  attached  to  ^H 

the  great  fiefs  of  modern  Europe.  ^^M 

This  occupation  of  the  public  land  could  by  no  ''"''^ 

vel  Cksbtu  i   noB   autem  poaiCMio-     known,  all  the  land  in  tlie  provincf*  P"™"'?*''" 
nem  tantuni  et  usunifructum  habere     in  the  imperial  times  was  not  "  pro- 

videmur.    Aax)nlingly  no  land,  in     vinciale  Bolum,"  particular  Rpota  en'  ^^H 

provinciali   solo,   could  be  sold  bj    joyed  the  privilrgea   of  "  Italicom  ^^^| 

mandpatio,  becauie  it  was  not  ret    Bolnm,"  and  thigwas  the  famons  jus  ^^H 

toancipii.    "  ProTinciale  aaXam  "  wbk     ttaliiu  which  was  so  cornpletelj  mis-  ^^H 

oppoaed  to  "  Italicum   solum "  and     understood   by  all   writers   on   the  ^^* 
eipreeacd    the    condition    of    laud     Jtomiua  law  and  constitution  befora 
wliic^b  remained  alill  iu  the  state  of    Sa.vigny.     He  first  showed  that  it 
a  cooquest,  aod   had  not  been   in-     was  a  priTilepatttLchedlolaod,  and 

eorpomtcd  with  the  territory,  "oger."     not.  a«  had  Depn  supposed,  to  p«r-.  ^^^^ 

of  the  rnnqueront.      But.  is  is  well      sons.                                                              '  ^^^H 
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CHAP,  length  of  prescription  be  converted  into  private  pro- 
-— ^.— ^  perty ;  lapse  of  time  could  never  bar  the  rights  of  the 
Commonwealth  ;  and  therefore  the  "  possessions  "  of 
the  Eoman  patricians  in  early  times,  within  a  few 
miles  of  Rome,  were  on  the  same  footing  with  all  land 
in  the  provinces  afterwards:  in  neither  case  could 
prescription  or  usucapio"  confer  a  legal  title  on  the 
possessor,  because  in  both  instances  the  property  nf 
the  soil  lay  in  the  state.  But  with  respect  to  the 
lands  of  private  persons,  the  early  Roman  law''  allowed 
possession  to  become  property  after  a  lapse  of  only 
two  years,  provided  that  the  possession  had  not  been 
obtained  in  the  first  instance"  either  by  force  or 
fraud.  The  object  of  this  enactment  was  supposed  to 
have  been  the  speedy  settlement  of  all  questions  of 
ownership";  one  year's  possession  gave  a  right  of 
property  in  a  slave,  or  any  other  moveable,  and  twice 
that  time  was  thought  sufficient  for  the  owner  of  the 
land  to  establish  his  right  against  the  occupier  in  a 
territory  so  smaU  as  that  of  Rome,  unless  through  his 
own  neglect.  Probably,  also,  it  was  judged  expedient 
to  prevent  the  risk  of  any  lands  lying  long  unculti- 
vated, by  regarding  land  thus  neglected  as  returned 
in  a  manner  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  open  to  the  first 
occupant.     Another  reason  would  sometimes  operate 

"  Provincialift  pnetlU    nBueapio-  twenty,  or  iLirty.     See  JuBttainni 

nem  noa  recipiunt.     Gaius,  II.  §  46.  Code,   VII.  Tit.  31.  Ue  uaucapione 

It  need  not  be  repented  that  the  pro-  trans (bmiandi. 
vinciale   iolmn   or  Gaiu»'   Ume,   of        "  Gaius,     II.     §     42,       UIpiaD, 

whifli  the  property  wfa  veBted  only  Fragm.  XIX.  §  8. 
in  the  Riiman  people  or  tiietjmperor,         "  Si   modo   eaa   bon4  fide   aoM- 

while   individuals  could   mily  have  perimllii.    Gaias.  II.  §  43.    Buteven 

the   ooaupntion   and  usufruct  of  it,  if  the  actual  posMasnT  acquired  the 

WM  exactly  in  the  condition  of  the  posHession  of  any  tiling-  toni  fidu, 

sgcr  pablicuB   of  the  time   of  the  yet  he  could   not   acquire  the  pro. 

twelve  tables.     Afterwards  the  dis-  perty  of  it  by  prescription  or  o*u. 

tinction  between  provindale  and  Ita-  capio.  if  it  had  been  originally  ob- 

licuiQ  solum  was  done  away  by  Jus-  tatned  b^  force  or  fraud ;  "  si  quia 

tinian,  and  usueapio  wax  admitted  rem  furtivam  aut  vi  pos«e«aam  poi- 

alike  in  each ;  but  it  could  be  com-  sideat."     Giiius,  II.  ^  4fi. 
pletei)  not  in  two  years,  but  aeeoitl.         "  Ne  rerum    dommia  diutiiw  ,' 

-- -■ ■ ■ ■■■  ■to.  inwrln  enBinr,     Qana.  II.  §  44.J 
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strongly  ;  tlie  duty  of  keeping  up  the  religious  ritea  I'R^ 
attached  to  particular  places,  which  would  fall  into  ■ — . — 
disuse  during  the  absence  of  an  owner.  This  feeling 
waa  so  powerful  in  the  case  of  the  rehgioua  rites  of 
particular  families",  that  if  the  heir  neglected  to 
enter  upon  his  inheritance,  another  person  might  step 
in  and  take  possession,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  single 
year,  he  acquired  a  legal  title  to  the  estate.  But  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  effect  of  this  encourage- 
ment given  to  possession  was  favourable  to  the 
burghers,  or  patncians  as  we  must  now  begin  to  call 
them,  at  the  expense  of  the  commons.  The  twelve 
tables'*  utterly  denied  the  right  of  possession  to  a 
foreigner  ;  against  such  an  one  the  owner's  title  re- 
mained good  for  ever.  And  although  the  commons 
were  no  longer  regarded  as  altogether  foreigners,  yet 
they  were  still  excluded  from  the  right  of  occupying 
the  public  land;  and  we  may  be  certain  that  they 
could  neither  take  possession  of  the  inheritance  of  a 
patrician,  nor  of  any  portion  of  his  land  on  which 
there  was  any  temple  or  altar ;  for  it  would  have  been 
a  direct  profanation,  had  a  stranger  ventured  to  por- 
ibrm  the  religious  rites  peculiar  to  Iiia  family  and 
race.  Besides,  in  point  of  fact,  the  patricians'  lands 
were  far  less  likely  to  be  left  open  to  occupation.  A 
plebeian,  whose  land  had  been  laid  waste  by  the 
enemy,  whose  house  had  been  biirnt,  and  his  sons 
killed  or  swept  off  by  the  plague,  might  often  be 
actually  unable  to  cultivate  his  property  again,  and 
might  leave  it  in  despair  to  be  possessed  by  the  first 
person  who  chose  to  occupy  it.  Or  if  he  were  de- 
tained prisoner  for  debt  in  some  patrician's  prison, 

"  Oalus,  Il.§63.55.     Voluerunt  toritiia."     Prftcm.  XII.  Tabular.  19, 

vetoreE  innturiuB  hereditnt«8Bdiriiit  npud   Haubolu.       "Auctoritiu"   is 

Mwnt  qui   gacrn  facerent,   quoruro  the  right  of  clniming  our  own  pro- 

lUis   tcuiporibus  iumma  oliservatio  i>erty,  to  prevent  another  from  ac- 

''"'•  quiring  it  by  prescription. 


fuit. 


"  AdverauEi  lioBtem  x 
VOL.    I. 
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■■  the  same  result  might  happen  ;  bis  wife  and  children 
-'  might  seek  protection  with  some  relation  or  friend 
and  their  home  might  thus  be  abandoned.  And  sup- 
posing justice  to  have  been  fairly  administered,  yet 
the  delays  of  legal  business,  or  the  want  of  friends 
to  undertake  the  cause,  or  the  fear  of  provoking  a 
powerful  enemy,  might  often  hinder  the  oivncr  from 
making  good  his  claim  within  two  years,  and  so  the 
property  might  be  lost  for  ever, 
nu'i  ^^  ^'''*'  Roman  law  attached  no  political  power  to 
™"  landed  property,  so  neither  did  it  make  a  distinction 
between  it  and  all  other  kinds  of  property,  as  to  the 
formalities  required  in  conveying  it  to  another.  Yet 
there  was  a  distinction  recognized;  somethings  might 
be  conveyed  by  bare  delivery,  a  title  to  others  could 
only  be  given  by  selling  them  with  certain  solemn  for- 
malities, known  by  the  names  of  mancipatio,  and  in 
jure  cessio.     This  later  claBs'*  included  not  only  land 


**  Mani'ipi  re*  sunt  piwdU 
lUlion  •old — iU'in  jura  prwdioi 
ruBtiMTnm,  vplut  via.  iter,  actuii, 
aqliieilD(!lU8  ;  item  serri  el  quiuliii 
[iraes  una:  dorto  collave  douiAntar, 
vi'liil  bijv.w,  iiiuli.  c^ui.  Mini.  Cie- 
tPHi.'  V'  nil'  inanciiii  sunt  Ulpiita, 
t'ra>;in.XIX.  1.  It  lias  been  doubted 
' '  ■  dintincliun  ? 


.feti. 


and  tranaocting  the  buBJl 
a  msgistral<!.  If  the  law  of  the 
tivi>lTe  tublex  gave  u  lufpil  tanttion 
to  this  mode  <if  foiiveynnee,  uxd 
IS  gratified  the  eomnionB  hy  n-cog- 
nizing  their  cuehmi  hh  law,  we  van 
nnderatand  why  there  should  hav» 
been  nlUrwnrds  b  sort  of  priUe  fclt 
in  Ibe  I'lerciiw  of  this  right  of  man- 
vi-lve  tablea;  (iiee  Hugo,  ct|Hitio,  and  why  it  ahoutdhnveWn 
(Jfwbii'hte  _  d«  n;iin.  Rci'hts.  p.  kf].t  an  one  of  tho  pecnliBr  riglilBof 
486;)  hut  it  is  at  any  rate  rocoj;.  Roinnn  citizMiB,  And  if  it  were 
nined  by  the  Cineiaii  law  passed  in  originiilly  the  mode  of  conveyanoo 
the  yenr  S5(),  (see  Hugo.  p.  321.)  iimctinedby  the  plebeian  Inndowncra, 
anA  WHS  in  all  probability  coeval  we  can  aroount  for  its  being  td- 
witb  tlie  earliest  elate  of  the  Itomau  stricted  ti>  land,  and  to  what  cunati- 
l.iw,  except  aa  far  as  regard*  the  jura  tuted  the  moat  valuable  part  of  tlie 
pncdiorum  :  for  theMe,  being  rea  in-  live  atovk  of  land,  slarcs,  hones, 
i-orpornles.  could  ni>t  pass  by  actual  mules,  asses,  and  oxen.  In  parti- 
liodily  seizure,  and  mancipatio  no  eiilar  we  can  thus  nnderstand  why 
doubt  always  in  itc  original  meaniog  tibips  were  res  nee  maucipii,  beuaiuo 
implied  tliia.  It  maybeeoiy'ecturGii  foreign  commerce  waa  wholly  uii- 
that  mancipatio  wa»  atfirstamBtlcr  known  to  the  ngrJcultura.U'oraioona, 
of  usage  amongst  the  nleheian  land-  and  aliipa  were  neither  bought  nor 
owners,  a  method  nf  dieet.ing  a  pur-  sold  amongst  them.  I  may  obsenro 
nhaso  in  the  country  belbre  a  man'a  that  in  the  MS.  publtahnl  by  Mai, 
immediate  neigh Ixiurs.  vtithont  the  and  entitled  "  De  donnlloniboB,  ad 
necessity  of  his  giiing  up  to  Itome     legem  Cinciiim."  we  hiive  Uie  true 
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and  liouses,  but  also  slaves,  and  all  tame  animals  of 
draught  or  burden,  and  all  those  were  classed  under  '- 
one  common  name,  as  res  mancipii  or  mancipi ;  every 
other  ai'ticle  of  property  was  nee  mancipii.  The  for- 
mality of  mancipatio  was  one  of  the  peculiar  rights  of 
Roman  citizens'";  no  magistrate's  presence  was  re- 
quired, nor  was  there  need  of  any  written  instrument ; 
-but  five  Roman  citizens  of  an  adult  age  were  to  be 
present  as  witnesses, and  a  sixth,  called  the  weigher  or 
scalesmaii ,  was  to  produce  a  pair  of  scales  to  weigh  the 
copper,  which  was  at  this  time  the  only  money  in  cir- 
culation. Then  the  purchaser  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
thing  which  he  was  buying  and  said,  "This  thing  I 
declare  to  be  mine  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Quirites; 
and  I  have  bought  it  with  this  money  duly  weighed  in 
these  scales."  In  later  times,  when  this  form  was  still 
preserved,  onlystavea  and  animals  were  required  to  be 
literally  sei:ted  by  the  purchaser ;  land  might  be  dis- 
posed of  at  a  distance".  But  in  the  days  of  the  de- 
cemviri, we  canuot  doubt  that  every  sale  of  land  by 
mancipatio  was  transacted  on  the  spot,  and  that  the 
purchaser  laid  his  hand  upon  the  house  or  ground 
which  he  was  buying,  no  less  than  on  the  slave  or  the 
OS.  The  form  called  "  injure  cessio,"  took  plaeebefore 
a  magistrate"  :  the  purchaser  claimed,  "  vindicavit," 
the  purchase  as  his  property ;  the  seller  when  asked  by 
the  magistrate  if  he  disputed  the  claim,  answered 
"  that  be  did  not ;"  and  then  the  magistrate  awarded 
the  article  in  question  to  the  purchaser  or  claimant. 
ThesG  transactions  by  word  of  mouth  only,  without 
writing,  were  especially  sanctioned  by  the  twelve 
tables,  which  declared,  that  in  buying  and  selling. 


form    '•  res    mancipii,"    instaftd   of  "  Gaius,  I,  S  119. 

"mftn«pi."       SfiB    Hugo,  p.    321,  "  ^ai"?,  I.  §  121. 

aiidNiebahr,  Vul.I-p.  447.    Note  "  GaioB,  II.§24.  Ulpian.Fragm. 

low.  XIX.  fl. 
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"  even  as  the  tongiic  had  spoken,  so  should  be  tl 
-■  law"." 

The  principle  of  the  law  of  descentwas  that  of  quali- 
fied male  succession  without  primogeniture**.  AH  chil- 
dren who  had  not  been  emancipated*'  inherited  their 
father's  estate  in  equal  portions,  without  distinction  of 
SOX  or  eldership.  A  man's  wife,  if  she  had  fiilly  come 
under  his  power  (inmanum  convenerat,)  inherited  as 
a  daughter;  and  his  son's  children,  if  the  son  were 
dead,  or  had  been  emancipated",  succeeded  to  that 
son's  share,  and  divided  it  equally  amongst  them ;  even 
the  children  of  bis  son's  son  inherited  on  the  same  con- 
dition, if  their  father  had  ceased  to  be  in  his  grand- 
father's power,  either  by  death  or  by  emancipation  ; 
but  daughters'  children,  as  belonging  to  another 
fiimily,  had  no  right  of  succession.  All  these  were 
called  a  man's  own  heirs,  "  sui  heredes ;"  and  in  de- 
fault of  these,  his  agnati",  or  relations  by  the  father's 
side,  succeeded;  the  nearer  excluding  the  more  remote, 
and  those  in  the  same  degree  of  relationship  receiving 
equal  shares.  In  default  of  agnati",  a  man's  iuheri- 
tance  went  to  the  members  of  his  gens. 

°  Qnnm   neium  fncii^t  iitanci]ii-  Gitb^r's  heir,  aiid  his  children  wim« 

omquo,  uti  lingua  nniiEUpiuiait  ita  of  course  excludi3<l ;  if  be  had  lont 

juBesto.     Fragm.  XII.  Tabniar.  17.  his  suco^stiion  either  by  dntth  or  bj 

»pud  lUuhold.  Seo  Dirlisiii,  p.  3U7  emaQcipation,  tben  liis  children  ane- 

•—il)G,  (weded  to  hia  share  as  hla  reproaon- 

•*  I  oill  it  "  qnnlified  male  soeces-  latiren. 

eicm,"    becanse   aJthotigh   a   man's  w  ftwus,  HI.  §  9,  10.  Bj  theUw 

daughters  inherited  along  with  bis  of  the  twelve  tables,  all  relatioast^ 

Eons,  jet  his  daughters'  ions  were  the  father's  side,  whether  nule  or 

altogether  excluded,  and  hisdangb-  female,   were   alike  included  under 

tecs,    bang   under    their   brothers'  the  title  of  agnati ;  bat  afttrward* 

liiuudiknahip,  could  not  dispose  of  the  meaning  of  the  t«nn  was  iiica« 

or  derise  their  inheritance  without  limited.andfemalerelationswereis- 

th fir  consent.     lij  the  Athenian  law  clnded  bejrond  the  degree  of  a  naber. 

the  sons  alone  inherited,  but  thej*  A  man's  mother,  if  she  had  ftmci 

were  obliged  to  portion  out  theirsis-  "in  nanom  maritj."  aoqnirra  Um 

tern,  and  public  opinion  would  not  right  of  a  danghter  as  regarded  Imt 

alhiw  this  to  be  done  niggardly.  hnsbaitd,  and  thus  was  oonsidtndin 

"  Gains.  III.  §  2.  the  light  of  a  sister  to  her  son.   Sm 

"  "^t  reason  of  this  mtrirUon  .Inotinian.Instilatn'.  III.Tit.2.$3. 

I  if  the  snn  were  in  his  lit-  "  Gains  111.  §  17.    It  isprorot- 

iwcr,   he   was   hiuisrlf  his  ing  thai  the  pxrt  of  Gaius'  wnrt  ia 
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III.  The  last  division  of  the  Roman  private  law  ro-    chap, 
lates  to  actions.    "  Legis  actio  "  signifies  "  the  course  ■—i-  — - 
of  proceeding  wliich  tlic  law  prescribes  to  a  man,  in  „ii*„,„." " 
order  to  settle  a  dispute  with  his  neighbour,  or  to  ob-  irH^t'ou',' 
tain  the  redress  of  au  injury."     It  stands  opposed  to 
all  those  acts  of  superstition  or  violence  by  which  the 
ignorance  or  passion  of  man  has  sought  to  obtain  the 
same  end ;  to  the  lot  or  the  ordeal  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  dagger  of  the  assassin  or  the  sword  of  the  duellist 
on  the  otlier.     But  a  proceeding  at  law,  according  to 
the  notion  of  the  decemvirs,  was  bound  to  follow  tho 
law  to  the  very  letter ;  nothing  was  understood  of  con- 
struction or  of  deductions,  insomuch  that  he  who 
brought  an  action  against  another  for  cutting  down  his 
vims"  was  held  to  have  lost  his  cause  because  tho 
twelve  tables  forbade  only  the  cutting  down  of  fruit 
f*"eesgenerany,without  any  pai'ticularmention  of  vines. 
The  modes  of  action  were  five";  1.  Sacramento;  2, 
Per  judicis  postulationem ;  3.  Per  condictionem ;  4. 
Per  manus  injectionem  ;  5.  Per  pignoria  captionem. 


which  he  had  defined  who  were  a 
man'*  "genlHei''  is  wholly  illogibli) 
io  the  MS.  It  was  to  be  found  in 
his  fintt  book,  betneun  the  16-lth 
■nd  lS5th  sections  of  the  present  di- 
vision. There  is  do  more  difficult 
question  in  Romiui  law  ths,ii  to  ascvr- 
hiin  when  and  to  what  extent  the  ^le- 
beiana  aojuired  "^ora  guntilitatis." 
The  whole  institution  of  the  gentea 
flvoins  to  have  boen  oswHtioUy  patri- 
cian ;  and  it  won  the  boast  cu  the 
[ifttriciiuis,  '■  ee  solos  gentem  habere." 


Livy,  X.  8.     Who  then 


□  the  s 


ucsiiiin  to  the  properly  of  ao  intes- 
tate plebeian  stixMi  in  a  positon  ann- 
logoas  to  that  of  the  membert  of  his 
geiM  in  the  succession  t«  the  pro- 
perty of  a  patrician  P  For  the  nobleiit 
of  too  plm)uan  E)imilies,  the  Ciecilii 
fur  inetance,or  the  Decii,  could  have 
bad  DO  connexion  with  any  patrician 
^enB  sock  ua  subsisted  between  the 
plebeian   and   putciciau  CluudJi,   mi 


tliat  it  does  not  appear  who  would 
have  succeeded  to  the  property  o(  an 
intestate  Cotciiius,  in  delaoit  of  sui 
beerodes  and  aenati.  Was  it,  as  in 
the  Athenian  law,  that  cogiiati,  a 
term  which  included  relations  by  thu 
mother's  side  as  well  as  by  the  lit- 
tber's,  were  cupable  of  inheriting  i* 
And  if  no  relations  at  all  were  to  nc 
found,  had  tho  tribe  any  claim  Ui  Lhu 
succession,  or  was  the  property  con- 
sidered to  be  wholly  without  uu  heir, 
and  thus  capable  of  being  acquired 
by  a  stranger  by  occupation,  posses- 
sio,  and  two  yeai's'  prescription,  iisu- 
capioP  In  thin  caie  there  would  bo 
a  poaaibility  of  the  property  of  a  ple- 
beian being  acqnii'ea  by  a  patHcixn, 
whereas  so  long  as  Uieru  existed  a 
single  member  of  his  gens,  the  pro- 
perly of  a  patrician  could  never  be 
without  a  patrician  heir. 

*  Gaiu»,  IV.  g  11. 

"  Uuiui.,  IV.  ^  l:i. 
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1,  The  first "  of  these  was  the  raost  generair 
_>  adopted  where  no  other  specific  action  was  prescribed 
u.  by  law.  Tlie  contending  parties  each  staked  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  "  sacrament um,"  on  the  issue  of  thoir 
suit,  five  hundred  asses,  if  the  value  of  the  disputed 
property  amounted  to  one  thousaudasses  or  more;  and 
fifty,  if  it  fell  below  that  sum.  Only  if  the  suit  related 
to  the  establishing  of  the  freedoin  of  any  one  claimed 
as  a  slave",  the  sacramentum  was  fixed  at  the  lower 
sum  of  fifty  asses,  lest  his  fiiends  might  be  deterred 
from  asserting  his  liberty,  by  the  greatness  of  the  sum 
they  would  have  to  forfeit  if  they  failed  in  proving  it. 
For  the  party  who  lost  his  cause  forfeited  his  stake 
besides,  and  it  went  not  to  the  other  party,  but  to  the 
state.  Accordingly  the  magistrate  having  named  a 
judge  to  try  the  cause,  the  parties  appeared  before 
him,  and  first  briefly  stated  to  him  the  nature  of  their 
respective  claims.  Then  the  object  in  dispute,  if  it 
were  any  thing  capable  of  moving  or  being  moved, 
was  brought  into  court  also,  and  the  plaintiff,  holding 
a  rod  or  wand  in  one  hand  ",  and  laying  hold  of  the 
object  which  he  claimed  with  the  other,  asserted 
that  it  belonged  to  him  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Quiritos,  and  then  laid  his  rod  upon  it.  The  defen- 
dant did  the  same,  and  asserted  his  own  right  to  it  in 
the  same  form  of  words.  Then  the  judge  bade  them 
both  to  loose  their  hold,  and  this  being  done,  the 
plaintiff  turned  to  the  defendant,  and  said,  "  Wilt 


•I  Gftiiu.  IV.  §  13—17. 

*'  Id  the  tuw  of  a  Blare'B  liberty, 
it  WBH  not  mvesaaxy  that  tte  person 
wLo  brouglit  tho  question  lo  issue 
uliould  Uhvc  uiy  oounexiiin  with  Ibe 
hIavo,  ut  anj  iHirHonal  intereet  fi>r 
bim ;  it  was  Um  dat^,  or  rather  the 
privilrgo,  of  eror;  mui  to  save  a  free 
HOD  Erum  the  pt'rpetuiil  loss  of  bis 
libfrij'.  "  III  his  quie  Bsserantur  jii 
QtwrttttviUiquitialrgi;  ageni  potest." 


Li%7,  III,  45, 

*"  "  Festncam  tenebaL"  This  was 
apparenttj  a  nxl  ur  wuid,  as  Guiiis 
myt  kfterwarda, "  Ft«t  uci  autMD  utu- 
bantur  miBsi  hastw  loco.  u^O  qno- 
ditia  juntidomiiiii,"  §  16.  Iteannnt, 
tliereforts  Bientfy  the  wisp  of  slnw 
or  chaff  which  Plutarch  aajrs  was 
thrown  on  a  slave  when  he  reueived 
his  liberij.    See  FaccioUti  in  Fa- 
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thou  tell  me  wherefore  thou  liast  claimed  tliia  tiling  '^^.^■ 
as  thine?"  The  other  answered,  "I  have  fulfilled  what  ^ 
right  requires,  oven  as  I  have  made  my  claim."  Then 
the  plaintiff  rejoined,  "  Since  thou  hast  made  thy 
claim  wrongfully,  I  defy  thee  at  law ;  and  I  stake  five 
hundred  asses  on  the  issue."  To  which  the  defendant 
replied,  "  In  like  manner,  and  with  a  like  stake,  do  I 
also  defy  thee."  Then  the  judge  awarded  possession  of 
the  object  in  dispute  to  one  or  other  of  the  parties  till 
the  cause  should  be  decided,  and  called  upon  him  to 
give  security  to  his  adversary,  "  litis  et  vindiciarum," 
tliat  is,  that  he  would  make  good  to  hira  both  the  thing 
itself,  "litem,"  and  the  benefit  arising  from  his  tem- 
porary possession  of  it,  "  vindicias,"  if  the  cause  wero 
finally  decided  against  him.  Both  parties  also  gavo 
security  to  thejudgethat  their  stake,or  sacramentum 
should  be  duly  paid.  But  if  the  dispute  related  to 
the  personal  freedom  of  any  man,  whether  he  were  to 
be  adjudged  to  be  a  slave  or  a  freeman,  the  twelve 
tables  expressly  ordered  that  the  vindiciaj  or  tem- 
porary possession  '^  should  be  awarded  in  favour  of 
freedom,  that  the  man  should  remain  at  liberty  till  it 
were  pi-oved  that  he  was  lawfully  a  slave.  I  liavo 
given  all  these  details,  partly  from  their  affordiug  so 
curious  an  illustration  of  the  legal  proceedings  of  the 
foui'th  century  of  Rome,  partly  from  the  light  which 
they  throw  on  the  famous  story  of  Virginia,  presently 
to  be  related,  and  partly  also  from  their  novelty;  our 
whole  knowledge  of  the  old  actions  at  law  being 
derived  from  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  which  in  their 
entire  and  original  form  were  first  discovered  by 
Niebuhr  at  Verona  in  the  year  1816. 

2,  3.  The  account  of  the  second  and  third  modes  of  'j^< 
action  has  been  lost  out  of  the  MS.  of  Gaius,  so  that  ''■^i 
we  can  neither  fully  understand  their  nature,  nor  how  """ 
"  Vbdiciu!  Bocmidmii  liWi-UiU-m.    Six-  Livv,  IH-  ■«,  4.5. 
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CHAP,    they  differed  from  one  another.     So  far  as  we 
■ — .r^—'  iudffe,  the  latter,  actio  per  condictionem,  appears  to 

Per  condk-  i       ^  !  ^      c  .  ^.  ^i  i 

tinwDL  have  been  a  sort  of  serving  a  notice  on  the  adversary, 
calling  on  him  to  appear  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  to 
submit  his  cause  to  the  judge.  The  former,  per  pos- 
tulationem  judicis,  was  an  appMcation  to  the  magis- 
trate that  he  wonld  name  a  judge  to  try  the  matter 
in  dispute. 
Pwrnm™'  "^^  Ths  summary  process,  per  manus  injectionem, 
'"J"''""™' was  allowed  by  the  twelve  tables"  as  a  method  of 
enforcing  the  fulfilment  of  the  judge's  sentence.  If 
the  defendant,  after  having  lost  his  cause,  and  having 
been  sentenced  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  plaintiff, 
had  neglected  to  do  so,  the  plaintiff  might  lay  actual 
hands  on  him,  and  unless  he  could  find  a  vindex,  or 
defender,  to  plead  his  cause  for  him,  he  being  himself 
not  allowed  to  do  it,  he  was  dragged  to  the  plaintiff's 
house,  and  there  kept  in  chains  till  he  had  paid  all 
that  was  duo  from  him. 
Pfr^ini°orii  ^"  Ij^stly,  the  Ection,  per  pignoris  captioncm  ", 
aptionoD].  y/^^  a,  rude  method  of  distress,  in  which  a  mau  was 
allowed,  in  certain  cases,  to  compel  his  adversary  to 
pay  him  what  lie  owed  him  by  carrying  off  articles  of 
his  property  as  a  pledge.  In  some  instances  it  rested 
solely  on  old  unwritten  custom,  such  as  that  whicli 
allowed  the  soldier",  if  his  pay  were  withheld,  to 
distrain  in  this  manner  upon  the  goods  of  the  officer 
whose  business  it  was  to  give  it  him.  The  twelve 
tables  allowed  it  in  cases  connected  with  religious 
worship;  as  for  instance,  it  was  permitted  against 
him  who  had  bought  a  sheep  or  an  ox  for  sacrifice, 
and  had  not  paid  for  it ;  or  against  hitn  who  had  not 

*  GbIub.  IV.  g  21—25.  nem,"  §  26.     If  Uip  expression  be 

•  Gaiu«,  IV.  §  2S—29.   With  re-    mode  one  single  word,  the    form 
rd  tothe  orthognphy  ofUie  word,     woold  be  pigaorisoijjio.     Hve  Cato, 

..  „!•/?„: .:...  (jx  hi  biting  ill     as    qunted   by   Gelliue,   Noct.   Att 


I!  vaBKnge  tlic  forin   "  wijitii 

iu  uiollivr  Uiul  uf  "oupiu 
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paid  for  the  hire  of  a  beast  which  the  owner  had  lot 
fur  the  very  purpose  of  getting  money  to  enable  him  ^ 
to  offer  a  sacrifice  himself.  In  the  first  case,  there 
was  an  impiety  in  a  man's  offering  to  the  gods  that 
which  was  not  his  own;  in  the  second  the  gods  them- 
selves were  defrauded  of  their  sacrifice,  inasmuch  as 
their  worshipper  was  deprived  of  the  means  to  offer  it. 

I  have  purposely  postponed  my  notice  of  one  part  fj 
of  the  law,  that  which  relates  to  obligations,  because 
it  affords  an  easy  transition  to  another  branch  of  the 
subject,  the  criminal  law  of  the  twelve  tables;  inas- 
much as  several  offences,  which  we  regard  as  crimes, 
or  public  wrongs,  wore  by  the  Romans  classed  under 
the  head  of  private  wrongs,  and  the  compensation 
which  the  offender  was  bound  to  make  to  the  injured 
party,  followed  from  one  species  of  civil  obligation, 
technically  called  obligationes  ex  delicto. 

Over  and  above  our  general  duties  to  our  fellow-  o 
citizens,  we  put  ourselves  often,  by  our  own  voluntary  »r 
act,  under  certain  new  and  specific  obligations  towards 
them,  either  from  some  particular  engagement  con- 
tracted with  them,  or  from  our  having  done  tliem 
some  wrong.  In  the  first  case  there  arises  an  obliga- 
tion to  fulfil  our  agreement,  in  the  second  an  obliga- 
tion to  repair  our  injustice.  Hence  the  Roman  law" 
divided  all  legal  obligations  into  those  arising  from 
engagement,  ex  contractu,  and  those  arising  from  a 
wrong  committed,  ex  delicto. 

I.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  minutely  into  the  i. 
subdivisions  of  the  former  of  these  two  classes  of  obli-  co 
gations.  To  the  head  of  obligationes  re  contractEe  k 
belonged  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor :  the  mere "" 
fact  of  having  borrowed  money"  constituted  the  obli- 


"  Gwug,  III.  §  88. 

•*  Or  any  thing  else  which  pan  be 
woi(;hcJ.i:ount«l,  or  measured.  This 
WHS   culled   ■' mutumii."   whuD    (Up 


thiiiKi  whatever  it  he,  is  givmi  to 
another  for  hi«  use,  with  the  uniler- 
»tatidlnf;  that  he  xliull  ruturu  U>  lu 
iH'ruiillcr  uot  that  wry  tuiiiie  Ihiuf^, 
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t'liAP.    gation  to  pay  it,  without  any  promise  to  that  effect", 

' '  vorbal  or  written  ",  on  the  part  of  the  borrower.     But 

as  the  remarkable  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables,  with  regard  to  debtors,  have  been  already  no- 
ticed, it  wilt  not  be  needful  to  state  them  again. 
One  part,  however,  of  the  eugagementa  of  debtors, 
their  being  bound  to  pay  the  interest  as  well  as  the 
principal  of  their  debt,  belonged  to  obligations  of 
another  class,  those  contracted  by  direct  words  of 
covenant ;  for  whereas  the  payment  of  the  principal 
was  an  obligation  re  contracta,  the  payment  of  interest 
was  a  matter  of  distinct  stipulation  between  the  con- 
tracting parties".  Yet  although  this  may  seem  to  be 
as  much  a  matter  of  voluntary  bargain  as  any  dealing 
between  man  and  man,  still  the  contracting  parties 
meet  often  on  so  unequal  a  footing,  and  the  weaker  is 
BO  little  in  a  condition  either  to  gain  more  favourable 
terms,  or  to  do  without  the  aid  of  which  thoy  aro 
the  price,  that  legislators  have  generally  interfered 
either  to  prohibit  such  engagements  altogether,  or  at 
any  rate  to  prevent  the  stronger  party  from  making 
an  exorbitant  use  of  his  advantages;  they  have  either 
made  all  interest  of  money  illegal,  or  have  fixed  a 
maximum  to  its  amount.  Accordingly  the  decemvirs, 
while  they  enforced  the  payment  of  debts  with  such 
fearful  severity,  thought  themselves  bound  to  save  the 
debtor,  if  possible,  fi-om  the  burden  of  an  extravagant 


bat  one  of  the  Mine  nature  and 
(luality.  "Oommodatum "  exprcasi-d 
tliut  which  is  lent  to  another,  with 
the  undcrntandiiig  that  tho  veiy 
tuune  thing  sholi  be  restored  t«  ub 
ii^ain. 

*"  The  English  lair  considers  an 
obligatio  re  contracta  as  an  iin|iUed 
eontruct ;  such  a  contract  "  as  reo- 
aou  and  justice  diotate,  and  which 
Uicrtfurc  the  law  yirmuines  that  every 
man  undertakes  to  perlurin."  Uhtck- 

.t.ii«.kn.c.3o,§ix. 


"  Gibbon,  Vol.  VIII.  chap.  iliv. 
p.  86,  8vo.  ed.  1807,  consideta  the 
puymeut  uf  intermt  to  follow  from 
on  obligatio  fx  consensu,  and  to  came 
under  tlii<  general  head  of  letting  oJid 
hiring,  locatio  and  oonduutio,  iiias- 
much  03  interest  may  be  coniidercd 
us  the  hire  paid  for  the  temporary 
use  of  money.  The  view  etron  in 
the  te»t  ia  that  of  Heir— - --  "' 
15,  I 
des£ 
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interest;  they  forbade  aoy  tLing  liigher  than  unciarium 
fcenus'*,  an  expression  which  has  been  variously  in-  - 
terpreted,  as  meauing  in  our  language  either  one  per 
cent,  or  cent,  per  cent.,  but  which,  according  to 
Niebuhr",  signifies  a  yearly  interest  of  one-twelfth, 
or  eight  and  one-third  per  cent.;  and  this  being  cal- 
culated for  the  old  cyclic  year  often  months,  would 
give  ten  per  cent,  for  the  common  year  of  twelve 
months,  which  was  in  ordiJiarj' use  in  the  time  of  the 
decemvirs.  This,  according  to  our  notions,  is  suffi- 
ciently liigh ;  yet  the  common  rate  of  interest  at 
Athens,  at  this  time,  was  twelve  per  cent,":  and 
Niebuhr  observes,  that  from  this  period  forward  for 
sixty  years,  till  the  distress  which  followed  the 
Gaulish  invasion,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  misery  of 
insolvent  debtors. 

A  third  class  of  obligations",  ex  contractu,  con- o' 
taiued  all  promises  or  covenants  expressed  in  a  certain  it 
form  of  words ;  and  here  the  Roman  law  acknowledged  ™ 
such  only  to  be  legally  binding  as  were  concluded  in 
tho  form  of  question  and  answer.     The  party  with 
whom  the  covenant  was  made  asked  him  who  made  it, 
"Dost  thou  engage  to  do  so  and  so?"     And  he  an- 
swered, "  I  do  engage".     It  is  a  curious  circumstanco, 
that  as  the  Romans  had  a  peculiar  form  of  sale,  man- 


••  T»citufl.  Aunat.  VI.  16,  "  Doo-  terenl  for  a  year,  although  Intenrat 
diK'im  tabulie  BftDutuici,  oe  quia  un-  was  iii  (act  paid  even  mcmth,  so  tlio 
ciario  fainoro  amplius  cierceret."  unciuruni  fienus  in  libennaiiDcrinay 
Nnwtlio  UQcia  being  the  vrell-knowii  mean  intcrext  of  a  twelfth  port,  or 
twclrtll  p«rt  of  tlic  Roman  as,  or  eight  and  one-third  par  tx'nt.  ptr 
pound,  Bud  the  heavy  copper  coinage  annum,  Hlthongh  a  part  of  it  was  at 
of  the  old  times  being  still  the  Rome  ahw  paid  monthly. 
standard  at  Rome,  nnuiarittm  fcenus  "  See  his  chapter  "  iiber  den  tin- 
would  be  a  very  natural  expression  zialzinsfues,"  in  tlie  third  volume  of 
for  "  interest  of  an  ounce  in  the  his  history,  p.  61. 
pound,"  that  is  of  a  twelllh  part  nf  "  See  Buckh,  "  St4iabshaaBha[- 
thc  sum  borrowed.  Thus  at  Athena  tung  der  Athener,"  Vol.  1.  p,  143, 
we  have  t6Kot  inWpiTot,  riKot  ii^it-  In  Demosthenes'  time  twulve  per 
Tot,  &V:  to  express  resiwclively  "  In-  cent,  at  Athens  was  oonaidered  low. 
tereKt  of  a  third  and  of  a  sixth  part  *'  "  Obligntiones  verbis  contMC- 
cf  the  snm  borrowed."  And  as  tlm  ta:."  Guius,  III.  §  02. 
IJreek    eiprunsions   deuuLe   the   in- 
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cipatio,  which  none  butEomaii  citizens  might  use,  l 
also  they  had  one  peculiar  word  to  express  an  engage- 
ment which  was  binding  only  on  Roman  citizens,  and 
lost  its  force  even  on  them  if  translated  into  another 
language.  This  favourite  word  was  sjiomleo^".  A 
Roman  might  make  a  binding  covenant  with  a  fo- 
reigner in  any  Isnguago  which  both  parties  under- 
stood J  if  it  were  drawn  up  in  Latin,  the  words  pro- 
mitto,  dabo,  faciam,  or  any  others  to  like  eft'ect, 
retained  their  natiu-al  and  reasonable  force,  and  con- 
stituted an  agreement  recognized  by  law ;  but  if  he 
used  the  world  spondeo,  or  its  supposed  equivalent  in 
any  other  language,  the  engagement  was  null  and 
void.  This  undoubtedly  is  to  be  referred  to  the  reli- 
gious origin  of  the  term;  it  is  clearly  connected  with 
crirevSoi,  and  denoted  probably  an  oath  taken  with  the 
sanction  of  certain  peculiar  rites,  such  as  a  stranger 
could  not  witness  without  profanation.  We  maybe 
sure  that  spoyideo  was  a  word  as  pecuhar  to  the  patii- 
cians  originally  as  it  was  afterwards  to  the  united 
Rt)man  people  of  patricians  and  commoners :  thei'e 
waa  a  time  when  it  could  have  been  no  more  used  in 
a  covenant  with  a  plebeian,  than  it  was  afterwards 
allowed  to  be  addressed  to  a  Greek  or  an  Egyptian. 
II.  The  second  division  of  obligations  included 
those  which  arise  from  our  having  wronged  our  neigh- 
bour, the  obligation  of  making  good,  or  making  repa- 
ration for  the  injury  which  we  have  done.  "We  may 
injure  either  the  person,  or  the  property,  or  thirdly, 
the  feelings  and  character  of  another.  1.  Injuries" 
to  the  person  were  divided  by  the  twelve  tables  into 
three  classes,  o.  If  a  limb  or  any  member  were  irre- 
parably injured,  the  law  ordered  retaliation,  "eye  for 
eye,  tooth  for  tooth,"  unless  the  injured  party  choso 
to  accept  of  any  other  satisfaction.  ^8.  Ifa  bone  were 
«  (iuiuN  III.  §  'M.  >'  GuiiiE,  111.  §  323, 
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broken  or  crushed,  the  offender  was  to  pay  three  CHfl 
hundred  asses,  y.  And  all  other  bodily  injuries  were  — -^ 
compensated  by  the  payment  of  twenty-five  asses. 
The  poverty  of  the  times,  says  Gains,  made  these 
money  penalties  seem  sufBciently  heavy;  but  twenty- 
five  asses  could  never  have  been  a  very  heavy  penalty 
to  the  majority  of  the  patricians ;  and  such  a  law  was 
well  calculated  to  encourage  the  outrages  which  Kffiso 
and  his  associates  and  imitators  were  in  the  habit  of 
committing  against  the  poorer  citizens,  2,  Injuries" 
against  property,  on  the  other  hand,  were  visited 
severely.  A  thief  in  the  night"  might  be  lawfully 
slain ;  or  by  day  "",  if  he  defended  himself  with  a 
weapon.  If  a  thief  was  caught  in  the  fact,  he  was  to 
bo  scourged  and  given  over  ^',  addicebatur,  to  the 
man  whom  he  had  robbed ;  and  the  lawyers  doubted 
whether  he  was  only  to  be  kept  in  chains  by  the  in- 
jured party  till  he  had  made  restitution,  probably 
fourfold,  or  whether  he  was  to  be  his  slave  for  ever. 
Theft  not  caught  in  the  fact  was  punished  with  two- 
fold restitution  ".  If  a  man  wanted  to  search  a  neigh- 
bour's house  for  stolen  goods,he  was  to  search  naked", 
with  only  a  girdle  round  his  loins,  and  holding  a  largo 
dish  or  platter  upon  his  head  with  both  his  hands ; 
and  if  he  found  his  goods,  then  the  thief  was  to  Ije 
punished  as  one  caught  in  the  fact.     3.  But  in  no 


"  Gaiua.  III.  §  189. 

**  "  Sri  noi  furtiim  Ikchim  Mil,  ioi 
im  nccint jourecaisQs  esto."  FniKin, 
XII.  Tabular.  §  10,  apuJ  Haabold. 

**  OiiUB.  od  edictum  nrovinoiale, 


nccretly  in  hia  neiglibour'*  honsB, 
and  thrti  chargo  him  witli  llioft.  It 
is  curiuUB  that  this  cxtniordinar; 
custDin  aecms  to  have  cxisl^il  aluo 
nt  Athona.     Bee  tLe  1^ 


P' 
qnotal  in  the   Digert,  XLVII.   De     aage    from   the  Clouds    of  Ari; 
lurtiB,  1.  54,  5  2.  phanee,  v.  497,  ed.  DindorC. 


'  0.-ii 


,  III. 


Sl-K. 


,  193.    Tlio 


-'lA  r 


,  naraSov  Ooi- 


notion  of  this  strange  taw  wim.  that  ITPE*3AAH2.    ^B.'nijwl 

the   man   who   Bean-hed,   by  biding  £QKP.   oEk,  dWA   yv^foic   tlattnu 
naked   and   having   his    hands    oo         mfiiffrai. 

iTiipicd,  i^mild  not  conceal  itnj  thin^  XTPi:'!'.  dXX*  o^x'   <^^(riiM'  tya>j' 
alxjut   him,  which   he  mitrht  l™ve         ilaiuy-'tuii. 
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cnAp,    provision  of  the  twelve  tables  does  the  aristocratici 

• — .J ■  spirit  of  their  authors  appear  more  manifest,  than  in 

the  extreme  severity  with  which  they  visited  attacks 
upon  character,  and  in  the  large  extent  of  their  defi- 
nition of  a  punishable  libel.  They  declared  it  an 
offence  for  which  ***  a  man  should  be  visited  with  one 


"  Thare  have  been  vaiioiu  opi- 
nion i  a*  to  the  preciso  penalt; 
awarded  to  lilteU  in  tlie  twelve  tables. 
The  funndalion  of  oar  knowledge  on 
thill  subject  ii  tlw  tiasmge  quoted  b^ 
Augustine,  (de  Oivit.  Dei.  II.  9.) 
from  the  fourth  book  of  Cicero'a 
trentiie,  De  R«publii:&.  "  Duodecim 
tabtdiB  cum  perpauciM  res  Cftpite 
■auiiswnt,  in  tiis  banc  qnoque  san- 
ciendom  pataverunt,  si  quia  occen- 
luvisget,   sive    carmen    iniididiuwt, 

Sitod  infkmia.m  facerct  flagitiumve 
IterL"  And  AugEstine.  in  another 
place.  II.  12,  referring  to  this  paH- 
Mge,  etpreeMg  what  be  supposed 
to  be  its  meaning  in  his  own  wai'ds 
thus :  "  Capite  plectendum  san- 
cicntes  tale  carmen  condera  si  quia 
audoret"  Aufcustine,  living  in  an 
age  when  camtal  punisbmeDta.  in 
our  sense  of  tVe  term,  were  common, 
undersUnds  Cicero's  words  as  slg- 
nitying  "  the  punishment  of  deatli." 
But  in  Cicero's  time,  when  the 
punishment  of  death  was,  ao  tai  as 


known  to  the  law,  the  eipreBaious, 
capite  sancire,  and  res  capital  is, 
generally,  as  li  well  known,  have  n 
milder  meaning,  and  caput  refers 
to  the  civil  rather  than  to  the  natu- 
ral life  of  a  citizen.  Thus  Gains 
says  Gx^ircssly,  "  Fizna  manifest! 
furti  ex  lege  XII.  tabalarumcapitalis 
eraC  III-  §  189.  And  then  hegoes 
on,  "il'iiinliberverberatusaddieeha- 
tiir  cj  cui  furtum  feoerat."  On  the 
other  hand,  not  to  insist  on  Horace's 
lino,  "  Vertero  modnm  formidine 
fustis,"  CornutuR,  the  scboliast  on 
PersiuB,  says  Mpretwely, "  Ltge  XII. 
tahularum  cautum  ent,  vl  futtihus 
firirelur,  qui  publice  invohebntur," 
&C.  Yet  still  there  is  another  queii- 
"jttho  militury  punishment  uf 
■  -     "  usly  ofU'n 


futal;  and  it  maybe  that  the  ex- 
pression "  I'usti  ferity,"  included 
even  a  boating  to  death.  Thus  we 
read  of  Egnatias  Metellns,  "  qni  iix- 
orem  fiiste  pcrcussam  interemit," 
Valer.  Mai.  Vl.  3  §  9,  where  the 
words  fuste  pcrcussam  are,  I  think, 
meant  to  describe  the  manner  of  the 
di'atb,  rather  than  a  punishment  in- 
flicted previous  to  the  capital  one. 
And  yet  fiutigntio,  in  the  estimate 
of  the  later  law,  was  a  milder  punish- 
ment than  flogetlatio;  and  the  Di^t 
calls  it.  "  fustigationia  admonitio." 
See  Heineocius.  IV.  18.  §  7. 

If  we  look  to  the  later  law,  in  order 
to  learn  what  was  then  the  punish- 
ment of  libel,  WW  shall  find,  that 
according  to  Ulpian,  (Digest  Do 
injur,  et  jamoais  Ubellis,  1,  6,  §  9.) 
the  libollBr  was  to  be  intestabiljs, 
that  is,  he  could  neither  give  evi- 
dence in  a  court  of  justice,  nor  make 
a  will.  And  in  the  somewhat  vagua 
language  of  the  Theodofian  code, 
IX.  34.  §  10,  libeUen  are  to  dread 
"  ultorem  suis  cervicibus  gbidium-" 
Bnt  "iamosi  libelli,"  in  the  Theo- 
dosian  code,  mean,  perhaps,  some- 
tliing  different  from  the  libellous 
carmina  of  the  twelve  tables. 

On  the  whole  it  is  certain  that  the 
punishment  of  a  libeller  involved  in 
it  a  diminutio  capitis,  and  was  thus 
in  the  Roman  sense  of  the  teriD 
capitat  It  may  be  also  that  the 
sentence  "  ut  iiiBte  ferietur,"  not 
hein^  limited  with  the  careful  hu- 
manity of  the  Jewish  law,n'as,wben 
executed  with  severity,  fatal ;  and 
that  amanwha  had  thus  died  nnder 
his  punishment  was  considered  aa 
jure  cotdus.  It  might  thus  be  tnit^ 
said,  that  libels  were  punished  capi- 
tally, in  the  later  sense  of  the  terra, 
if  the  punishment  might  in  fitct 
be  made  tu  amount  to  a  sentence  0^^ 
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of  thoir  Iieavieafc  piinislinionts,  involving  a  diminutio  chj(" 
capitis,  if  he  publicly  uttered  in  word  or  writing  any  ' — ^ 
thing  that  tended  to  bring  disgrace  upon  his  neigh- 
bour. Cicero  refers  to  this  law,  as  proving  the  exist- 
ence of  something  of  a  literature  in  the  times  of  the 
decemvirs  ;  and  lie  contrasts  it  with  the  licence  en- 
joyed by  the  comic  poets  at  Athens.  No  doubt  sati- 
rical songs  are  snfBciently  ancient,  and  these  were  the 
literature  which  the  decemvirs  dreaded ;  the  coarse 
jests  which  were  uttered  in  the  Fescenuine  verses,  and 
which  were  allowed,  as  at  a  kind  of  Saturnalia,  to  the 
soldiers  who  followed  their  general  in  his  triumph. 
But  the  ett'ect  of  this  law  was  to  make  the  ancient 
poetry  of  Rome  merely  laudatory ;  and  afterwards, 
when  prose  compositions  began,  they  caught  the  same 
infection.  If  the  poet  Nebvius  could  be  persecuted  by 
the  powerful  family  of  the  MetelH,  and  obliged  to 
leave  Rome,  for  no  severer  satire  than  his  famous  line, 
"Fato  Roma;  hunt  Metelli  consules,"  wo  may  readily 
understand  how  little  a  hnmble  writer,  in  recording 
the  actions  of  a  great  patrician  house,  would  dare  to 
speak  of  them  truly.  And  hence  it  has  happened 
that  the  falsehood  of  the  Roman  annals  is  so  deeply 
rooted,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  an  eminent  person 
in  the  Roman  history  who  is  spoken  of  otherwise  than 
in  t^rms  of  respect.  It  may  be  said*  that  the  licence 
of  Athenian  comedy  spared  neither  the  innocence  of 
Nicias,  nor  the  pure  and  lieroic  virtue  of  Pericles. 
But  has  history  therefore  done  justice  to  their  merit? 
And  how  different  is  the  value  of  praise  when  given, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  the  free  pens  of  the  great  histo- 
rians of  Greece,  and  on  the  other,  by  that  uniforui 

Jpath,  at  the  disvretinnnf  those  who  ^e   find    that    tlie    moat  j;rii.'vous 

inflii'tt-il  it.    But  thelawmeantonly,  bodily  injurtcB,  ulthotigh  visited  hy 

tliAt  the  libeller  should  be  beaten,  piinishinent  in  kind,  jut  did  not  iti- 

nnd  ini^ur  nUo  a  dimintilio  capitis :  rolve  any  forfeiture  of  civil  rights. 
ntid  tliis  was  iiufficientlji'tfvere,  when 
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habit  o£  adulation  which  saw  even  in  Marius  and  Sulla 
l'  more  matter  for  admiration  than  for  abhorrence  ! 
All  the  offences  hitherto  enumerated  were  con- 
sidered as  private  rather  than  public  wrongs;  and  if 
they  were  in  any  case  punished  capitally,  it  was  rather 
that  the  law  allowed  the  injured  party  to  take  into 
his  own  hands  the  extremest  measure  of  vengeance, 
than  that  the  criminal  suffered  death  in  consequence 
of  the  deliberate  sentence  of  the  judge.  But  some 
offencoB  were  regarded  as  crimes,  or  public  wrongs  in 
the  strictest  sense;  they  were  tried  either  by  the  people 
in  the  comitia  of  centuries,  or  by  judges,  like  the 
quiestores  parricidii,  specially  appointed  by  the  people. 
Of  this  sort  were  parricide,  and  probably  all  murder", 
arson  ^^,  false  witness  ",  injuring  a  neighbour's  com 
by  night**,  witchcraft*',  and  treason  '".  The  punish- 
ment for  these  crimes  was  death,  either  by  beheading, 
hanging,  throwing  the  criminal  from  the  Tarjjeian 
rock,  or  in  some  cases  by  burning  alive.  This  last 
mode  of  esecution  was  adjudged  by  the  twelve  tables 
to  the  crime  of  arson  :  but  a  memorial  has  been  pre- 
servcdbythe  lawyers,  confirmatory  of  the  story  already 
mentioned  of  the  execution  of  the  nine  adversaries  of 


"  Evety  one  known  tbe  famous 
puniflhmcnt  of  the  parricide,  that  he 
dhould  bu  Buourged,  then  eewn  up 
in  A  Back,  in  compunj  with  a  dog,  a, 
vipat,  aiid  a.  monkey,  and  thrown 
into  thn  iea.  Bnt  it  is  not  cert^n. 
that  this  was  a  law  of  the  twelve 
tables.  Cicero  mentions  onlj  the 
sewing  up  of  the  parricide  in  the 
sack,  and  throwing  him  into  the 
river.  Andhomerelj'saja,  "Majores 
nostri  suppliciuiu  in  paiTii'idoij  sin- 
linilare  eici^itaverunt,"  pro  Roecio 
Amoi'iiio,  25.  It  maj  have  been  a 
traditinnn]  punighmi'nt.  older  thau 
even  the  twelve  tables,  80  a^in 
nothing  is  known  of  the  law  of  the 
tweWo  tableii  respecting  murder. 
■»  says  that  the  turninj; 
B  neighbour's  corn    by 


night  was  pnnished  by  thd  twelve 
tables  more  severely  uian  murder ; 
insomuch  as  theoffenderwDs  hanged 
up  as  devoted  to  Ceres,  and  mi  put 
todeath.  HUtor.  Natur.  XVIII.  3. 
Of  course  murder  waa  punished, 
and  probably  with  death  ;  but  the 
trimiual  was  beheaded,  we  may  sup- 
pose, and  this  woidd  ha  considered 
a£  a  leas  puntsbineiit  than  hanging. 
"  Gains,  IV.  ad.  Leg.  XII.  Ta- 
bularum  apud  Digest,  XLVII.  Tit. 
IX.§  9.     De   inctindio,   ruina,  nau- 

frftglO. 

«  Aulus  GelliaM.  XX.  1. 
«  Pliny.  Hist.  Natur.  XVIII.  3. 
"  PUny,HisLNatur.XXVni.2. 
"  Dig«atXLVIII.Tit.  yi.  §2. 

Ad  Ijegem  Jnliam  Majestatis. 
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the  consul  T.  Siciniiis,  that  there  was  a  time  when 
burning  ahve  was  the  punishinont  of  enemies  and  de- 
serters". The  "  enemies "  hei'e  meant  could  not 
have  been  merely  foreigners  taken  in  war,  for  their 
punishment  could  have  found  no  place  in  the  civil  or 
domestic  law  of  Konie  ;  they  must  rather  have  been 
those  Roman  traitors,  who  according  to  a  form  pre- 
served till  the  latest  period  of  the  Commonwealth, 
were  solemnly  declared  to  be  enemies  of  their  country. 

When  wo  read  of  capital  punishments  denounced '' 
by  the  Roman  law,  and  yet  hear  of  the  worst  crimi- 
nals remaining  at  liberty  till  the  very  end  of  their 
trial,  and  being  allowed  to  escape  their  sentence  by 
going  into  voluntary  banishment,  wc  are  inclined  to 
ask  whetiier  the  law  meant  to  threaten  merely,  and 
never  to  strike  an  offender.  Niebulir  has  explained 
this  seeming  contradiction  with  his  usual  sagacity  ;  it 
will  be  enough  to  say  here,  that  although  the  Roman 
law,  like  the  old  law  of  England,  did  not  refiise  bail 
for  a  man  accused  of  treason  and  felony",  yet  it  was 
by  no  meana  a  matter  of  course  that  it  should  be 


"  Digest.  XI.VIII.  Tit.  XIX. 
Db  paiDis,  1.  8,  §  2.  Hostel  autcM 
itoin  banafu^  ek  «uDn  afficmntur, 
utTiviexurantur.  Uodefroj remarks 
thktwe  never  read  of  enenies  bciug 
so  panished,  and  tame  havE  pro- 
poned to  read  "  ho«te«,"  i,€.  "  trans- 
fagm,"  as  if  deserl^rx  alone  were  in- 
tended. I  believe  that  the  common 
r™ding  in  right,  but  that  it  reUtei, 
a*  I  have  obaeri'ed,  to  the  Bomans 
tiho  were  declared  enemies  of  their 
MUntr^.  That  a  forei^  enemy, 
howevrr.  mi^t  be  eoiiietinien  no 
treat«d.i«  not  impossible.  &.•  is  iiboim 
by  the  story  of  Cyrus'  treatment  of 

CnEBUS. 

^  "  By  the  ancient  common  law 
ftll  feloniea  w«re  bailable."  Black- 
stone,  VoL  IV.  p.  298.  Thestatata 
law  has  greatly  reatrii^ted  thi*  power, 
so&rat leastas  jiuticrs  nC  tbppenre 
VOL.    I. 


are  concpmed;  for  "the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  way  bail  for  any  crime 
whatsoever,  be  it  treason,  murder, 
or  any  other  offence."  Blackstone, 
IV.  p.  2tt9.  This  Inatdoctrine,  how- 
ever, was  contested  by  Junivsin  his 
famous  letter  to  Lord  Mansfield,  in 
which  he  contends,  agreeably  to  the 
notion  of  ttie  Greek  and  Boraaa  law, 
that  no  power  could  bail  a  Otitf 
taken  witb  the  manner,  that  is,  with 
the  thing  stolen  upon  him.  Incases 
of  crimes  committed  by  persons  of 
high  bicth,  like  EicsoQnuictiuB.thc 
being  allowed  to  «Ser  bail  was  a 
means  of  evading  justice ;  and  so  it 
was  found  to  be  in  Englsnd,  before 
parliament  int«ri'eTed  to  amend  the 
common  law.  But  bumble  and  or- 
dinary criminals  would  not  equally 
be  allow 


mai  iramw  'v  wiifsaiw   k  j^iSI  in  these 


^  iriww   aI  msbss:  ususr  'Sol^  -msaa^ 


^'       Ami  :siiw  w^  ^saaae:  yi  -Mt  ^ssMxssixsaacMssaL  iav  of  tbe 


4  *    w^i  ♦ .  .i  1 1  rc 


±.  T^^g  *n^  iiTFira;  "y^aTg"^  ^»Tm'if  'W.wrwmii'CMg  h^£rm^ 

be^ux^eirixL   4.  TSigiagjagc*iifgimi»i^  of  lie  people 

ail  ^tTP*m»y    amMTTOf    3L   IXie 


be  -fUnaL  in  "^  scth  tt  tatf  jjm  •mazi  ij?^  liac  tie 
mans  airoiil  ^trc  le  ^tniisiisrf*!  >j  'le  -^•hrfrisw     Ami 

iruf  5aa«^^i  rearms  Troiiri  ^w-^r^  oiicir^T  r-ufs^ifti  2^  i 
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tbe  Angnstan  a 


age,  and  which  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  imdersbuid  now.  A  sixth  enactment  is  expressly  ^ 
ssdribed  to  the  last  two  tables,  which  Cicero  describes 
Bs  fall  of  aoeqnal  laws'*,  namely,  that  between  the 
borgliers  and  the  commons  there  should  be  no  legal 
marriages ;  if  a  burgher  married  the  daughter  of  a 
plebeian,  his  children  followed  their  mother's  condi- 
tion, and  were  not  subject  to  their  father,  nor  could 
inherit  from  him  if  he  died  intestate. 

With  no  further  knowledge  than  of  these  mere  J] 
fim^menu,  wo  can  judge  but  little  of  the  tenor  of  the  fj 
whole  law ;  but  yet,  if  we  had  the  entire  text  of  the ''' 
twelve  tables  before  us,  we  should  probably  find  in  <" 
them'*  no  direct  mention  of  the  gi-eat  constitutional  " 


wmUc  In  UiB  present  i^IdU  uf  our 
liiMNiMgF.  to  gitrp  anr  tiling  more 
estabt  on  th*  «(i)g«ot. 

"  deero.  iv  Bepjiblid,  II.  37. 

*  Tb«  tsdve  Ubim  were  •xtnnt 
4awB  to  the  latnt  A^  of  Konuui 
Vicntarr,  uiil  Uipir  contents  wero 
fcMJIitriy  knowD.  Had  tliey  con- 
tuned  tlietefbre  manj  [fealationE  of 
«  ooiMtitiient  fast,  mdi  fnr  initanco 
M  rd«t»d  ta  the  powers  of  the  kvp- 
nl  onlvTs  in  th«  atale.  to  the  enrol- 
aMat  of  the  bnrgb«rs  lutd  thtnr  di- 
■ntaintlie  trih>>K,  the  Itomui  writen) 
HNtU  not  poulbly  hnvp  ahovrn  surli 
imtf  ignonmw  of  the  corlr  slAte  of 
tMir  eonBtitatioii  as  tht>7  havij  doiio 
•ctoallT.  On  imp  point.  hoifrcTer, 
«■  «lu«h  the  Iwolvfl  tnUessppnir  to 
km  Bpoken  cxpTOB«ly.  tlie  pnu'tice 
wai  Iho  law  in  eftir-tiinw  may 
WMB  to  hsTe  been  At  rariancfi.  I 
■Und*  tn  the  fatnons  provision . 
*  De  tmpite  civia  nisi  per  mnximum 
wmitiattun  ne  fernnto,"  a  provision 
wbtoh  apprsri  to  makpthecentiiriea 
tbs  lol*  rriininal  eoart,  and  to  re- 
aain  that  everj  ordiiiary  frlon 
■ncnild  be  tried  Wore  tbem  ;  which 
we  know  wa«  not  tlia  case,  and 
wonid  have  been  in  fact  nhHUtd  and 
iropowible.  Bal,  in  the  tirtit  place, 
the  institution  of  the  judieM  selecti. 
in  Inter  timoN.  wrk  intended  to  be  a 


tort  of  representation  of  the  whole 
people  for  jailiciol  pnrposcfi ;  no  th»t 
N  condemnation  bj  these  judges  was 
final,  and  could  not  be  ntipealed 
Bgwnat.  like  the  sentence  of  b  miv- 
ffistiwle  (Cicero,  Philipp.  I.  c.  »). 
And.  a^in.  there  w»»  taken  out  of 
the  jnnsdictJon  of  tbe  centuries  all 
those  case*  of  flagrant  and  evident 
guilt  which.  iKConling  to  the  lioman 
notions,  iieeded  no  trial  at  all.  The 
difference  in  the  penaltj  atliiod  to 
the  crimes  of  fhrtum  manifeatnra 
»nd  Opc  mnniiestum,  is  very  renark- 
ahlc:  in  the  former  case  the  tijief 
was  (teonrged  and  given  over,  ad- 
dictus,  to  the  party  whom  lie  had 
injured ;  in  the  latter  case  he  had 
only  to  restore  twofold.  So  the  man 
who  attacked  his  nejglibour  in  sali- 
rioal  songs,  the  murderer  caught 
"red  hand,"  the  incendiary  dotecMd 
in  setting  fire  to  bi«  neighbonr'a 
hanse  or  com,  would  like  the  f^ir 
maniftstns,  be  hurried  off  at  oneo 
to  condign  punishment,  and  all  trial 
wonid  be  held  nr.neceHsary.  And 
the  same  summary  insticc  would  bo 
dealt  to  the  false  witness  and  to  the 
rioter.  It  is  probalile,  aliio.  that  the 
magistrates,  naing  that  large  discre- 
tion  which  the  practice  of  Bome 
BBTe  them,  wonld  nunish  summarily 
■o  »'  "t  of  the 
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virtue  of 
tlioir  rcnH' 


changes  wliich  tlie  decemvirs  are  with  reason  sup- 
posed to  have  effected.  Their  code  of  laws  was  the 
expression  of  their  legislative,  rather  than  of  their 
constituent  power  ;  it  contained  the  rules  hereafter  to 
be  observed  by  the  Roman  people,  but  would  not 
notice  those  previous  organic  changes  by  which  the 
very  composition,  so  to  speak,  of  the  people  itself  was 
fio  greatly  altered. 

These  changes  were  wrought  by  virtue  of  that  par- 
ticular branch  of  their  sovereign  power  which  was 
afterwards  perpetuated  in  the  censorship.  Whenwe 
find  the  censor  Q.  Maxinius"  annihilating  at  once 
the  pohtical  influence  of  a  gi'eat  portion  of  the  people, 
by  confining  all  freedmen  to  four  tribes  only ;  when 
we  read  of  another  censor,  M.  Livius'-,  disfranchising 
the  whole  Roman  people  with  the  exception  of  one 
single  tribe,  an  exercise  of  power  so  extravagant  in- 
deed as  to  destroy  itself,  yet  still,  so  far  as  appears, 
perfectly  legal,  we  can  scarcely  understand  how  any 
liberty  could  bo  consistent  with  such  an  extraordinary 
prerogajive  vested  in  the  magistrate.  But  if  common 
eensorB  in  ordinary  times  possessed  such  authority, 
much  more  would  it  be  enjoyed  by  the  decemviri. 
They  therefore  altered  the  organization  of  the  Roman 
people  at  their -discretion  ;  the  clients  of  the  burghers, 
and  even  the  burghers  themselves,  were  enrolled  in 
the  tribes ;  and  the  list  of  citizens  was  probably  in- 


•ccnaed  was  ^rfectly  clear,  even 
Uionffti  he  might  not  have  heen 
caagnt.in  the  fact.  When  it  iHftir- 
thor  remsmbevod,  that  slaveH  and 
atrangerB  were  wholly  subject  to  the 
magiatratee'  jurisdiclioD,  and  that 
there  a^e  slates  of  soriety  in  which 
criinea  of  a  RBrioua  dBsrription  are 
eitri'lnelj-  rare,  it  maj  be  conceived 
that  the  uritninal  buainesH  of  tlie 
(■rnturiei  would  not  be  very  engrass- 


ilowevcr,  if  M.  Maiil'U' 


Niebubr  thinks,  tried  and  condemn- 
ed by  the  comitia  of  curi«,  and  not 
bj  the  oenturiee,  it  would  have  been 
a  direct  violulioo  of  the  kw  of  the 
twelve  tables.  But  the  stoiy  of 
Manliiu,  m  ae  sliall  see  berealler. 
it)  too  aDcertain  to  be  argued  upon  i 
and  it  will  not  perhaps  be  found 
necessary  U)  euppuse  tliat  he  wnn 
reallj  aenteneed  b;  the  eariiBi 

"  IJvy.  nt.  46. 

«  tivy.XXIX.  37. 
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creased  by  the  addition  of  a  great  number  of  freedmen, 
and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  oldest  Eomao  colonies,  >- 
mostly  the  remains  of  the  timea  of  the  Monarchy. 
But  whether  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  eomitia  of 
centuries  assumed  that  form  in  which  alone  they 
existed  in  the  historical  period  of  Rome,  whether  the 
tribes  were  now  introduced  to  vote  on  the  field  of 
Mara  as  well  as  in  the  forum,  is  a  question  not  to  be 
answered.  Wo  may  be  more  sure  that  whilst  the 
patricians  were  admitted  into  the  tribes  of  the  com- 
mons, they  still  retained  their  own  eomitia  of  curiae, 
and  their  power  of  confirming  the  election  of  every 
magistrate  by  couferriug  on  him  the  imperium,  and  of 
voting  upon  every  law  which  had  been  passed  by  the 
tribes  or  centuries. 

But  Niebuhr  has  furtherconjectured  that  the  deoem-  ^ 
virs  were  inteuded  to  be  a  perpetual  magistracy,  like  •• 
the  archons  of  Athena  in  their  original  constitution;  "^ 
that  the  powers  afterwards  divided  amongst  the  mih- 
tai-y  tribunes,  the  censors,  and  the  quaestores  parricidii 
were  to  bo  united  iu  a  college  of  ten  officers,  chosen 
half  from  the  patricians,  and  half  from,  the  pjebeiams,, 
and  to  remain  in  office  for  five  years.     And  as  the 
plebeians  were  thus  admitted  to  an  equal  share  in  the 
government,  the  tribuuitian  powerj  intended  ajMJcially 
toprotect  them  from  the  oppi'essiou  of  the  government,, 
was  no  longer  needed,  and  therefore,  as  Niebulir  sup- 
poses, the  tribuneship  was  not  to  exist  in  the  future 
constitution. 

Niebuhr's  conjectures  in  Roman  history  are  almost 
like  a  divination,  and  must  never  be  passed  over  with- 
out notice.  But  as  the  decemvirat^,  whether  intended 
to  be  temporary  or  perpetual,  was  so  soon  overthrown^ 
it  does  not  seem  necossai'y  to  outer  further  into  the 
queatixjn;  and  the  common  story  appears  to  me  to  con- 
tain in  it  nothing  improbable,     lt&  details  doubtless 
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CHAP,    are  traditional,  and  are  fiill  of  the  variations  of  tra- 
xrv 

ditional  accounts ;  still  they  are  not  like  the  mere 

poetical  stories  of  Cincinnatus  or  Coriolanus,  and  there- 
fore I  shall  proceed  to  give  the  account  of  the  second 
decemvirate,  of  the  tyranny  of  Appius  and  the  death 
of  Virginia,  not  as  giving  full  credit  to  every  circum- 
stance, but  as  considering  it,  to  use  the  language  of 
Thucydides,  as  being  in  the  main  sufficiently  deserv- 
ing ojf  beUef. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE     SECOND    DECEMVIRATE — STORY    OP  VIEQINIA — EEVO- 

LUTION  OF   305. 


MaXiara  tvKafitiaBai  btl  robs  vPpi(€(r0at  vofUCorra^t  fj  avrovs,  ^  &p  Krid^ 
ficyoi  Tvyxopovaitr  affifid&s  y^p  iavr&u  l)(ova'iv  oi  bih,  Bvfihy  tmxfipovprts, 

Abistotle,  PoHtica,  V.  11. 


The  first  decemvirs,  according  to  the  general  tradition  *    chap. 
of  the  Roman  annalist,  governed  uprightly  and  well,  ^^ — ^i-^ 
and  their  laws  of  the  ten  tables  were  just  and  good,  arc  elected 
All  parties  were  so  well  pleased,  that  it  was  resolved  yew. 
to  continue  the  same  government  at  least  for  another  ctudun. 
year;  the  more  so  as  some  of  the  decem\drs  declared 
that  their  work  was  not  yet  complete,  and  that  two 
tables  still  required  to  be  added.     And  now  the  most 
eminent  of  the  patricians  *,  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus, 
T.  Quinctius  Capitohnus,  and  C.  Claudius,  became 
candidates  for  the  decemvirate;  but  the  commons  had 
little  reason  to  place  confidence  in  any  of  them,  and 
might  well  be  afi:aid  to  trust  unlimited  power  in  their 
hands.     Appius  Claudius,  on  the  contrary,  had  been 
tried,  and  had  been  found  seemingly  trustworthy :  he 
and  his  colleagues  had  used  their  power  moderately, 
and  had  done  their  duty  as  lawgivers  impartially;  and 
such  men  were  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  well-known 
supporters  of  the  old  ascendancy  of  the  burghers. 
Appiu«  availed  himself  of  this  feeKng^  and  exerted 

I  Livj.  III.  35,  34.  «  Livy,  III.  36. 
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himself  streniiousfy  to  procure  bis  re-election. 
J  his  coUeagTies  nowbecomingjealousof  him,  contrived' 
that  ho  should  himself  preside  at  the  comitia  for  the 
election  of  tlje  new  decemvirs ;  it  being  considered 
one  of  the  dirties  of  tlie  ofiBcer  who  presided  at,  or,  in 
Roman  language,  who  held  the  comitia,  to  prevent  the 
ro-olection  of  the  same  man  to  the  same  office  two 
successive  years,  by  refusing  to  receive  votes  in  his 
favour  if  offered  :  and  most  of  all  would  he  be  expected 
to  prevent  it,  when  the  man  to  be  re-elected  was  him- 
self. But  the  people  might  remember,  that  within 
the  last  few  years  they  had  owed  to  the  repeated  re- 
election of  the  same  tribunes  some  of  their  greatest 
privileges ;  and  that  then  as  now  the  patricians  had 
earnestly  endeavoured  to  prevent  it.  They  therefore 
elected  Appiua  Claudius  to  the  decemvirate  for  the 
second  time,  and  passing  over  all  his  former  colleagues, 
and  all  the  high  aristocrat  ical  candidates,  they  elected 
with  him  four  patricians,  and,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  five 
plebeians.  The  patricians  *  were  M.  Cornelius  Malu- 
ginensis,  whose  brother  had  been  consul  nine  years 
before ;  M.  Sergius,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  ;  L. 
Minuciua,  who  had  been  consul  in  the  year  296,  and 
Q.  Fabius  Vibulanus,  who  had  been  already  thrice  con- 
sul, in  287,  289,  and  295.  Keeso  Duilius,  Sp.  Oppius 
Cornicen,  and  Q.  Pcetelius,  are  expressly  said  by  Dio- 
nysiua  to  have  been  plebeians ;  and  we  know  of  none 
but  plebeian  families  of  the  first  and  last  of  these 
names,  nor,  with  one  single  exception',  of  the  second. 

*  Livy,  III.  35.  DidGi,  just    «»  there   wn«    pAtri- 

'  Livy,   III.  35.     Dionydns,  X.  oisji  nnd  pleb^BD  Sicinii.     And  th« 

6K.  aante  mny  be  raid  of  the  Pot^ 

'  A  tsBlal  TiT^in  of  the  namo  of  Antonii.  and  BAliuleii ;  and  the  pA- 

Oppia  is  mcnljoned  in  the  annals  of  trician    branches  of  these  &iniue* 

Ihejeat  271,  (LItj,  II.  42.)  and  she  may  have  bec(nne«tiDet  lone  before 

tnQHt  liaic  been  a  patridan.     Nor  ii  the  time  when  their  nameii  becains 

it  improbable  that  there  •kbb,  in  the  famoUR  in  hintoTy.     Livy  neenta  to 

Itinp*  t.f  Ibc  dewmviri,  a  pntricinii  havo  ifjfiirded  the  dwcrnviri  as  all 

■"   ■■     '    aa    a    plebeian   family   <■!'  piilrii'iHiif ;  and  if  their  nama*  kad 
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The  rcmaming  two  deeetrevrra  were  T.  Antonius 
Merenda  and  M.  Rabuleius,  and  these  we  should  ■- 
judge  from  their  names  to  have  been  plebeians  alaa ; 
but  Dionysius  distinguishes  thorn  from  the  three 
preceding  them,  and  classes  them  with  tliree  of  the 
patrician  decemvirs,  merely  as  men  of  no  great 
personal  distinction. 

Experience  has  shown  that  even  popular  leaders  t*"*' 
when  entrusted  with  absolute  power  have  often  abused 
it  to  the  purposes  of  their  own  tyranny,  yet  these  have 
commonly  remained  so  far  true  to  their  old  priociples 
as  zealously  to  abate  the  mischiefoof  aristocracy;  and 
thus  they  have  done  scarcely  less  good  in  destroying 
what  was  evil,  than  evil  in  withholding  what  was  good. 
But  to  give  absolute  power  to  an  ariatoci'atical  leader 
is  an  evil  altogether  unmixed.  An  anstoci-acy  is  so 
essentially  the  strongest  part  of  society,  that  a  despot 
is  always  tempted  to  court  its  favour;  and  if  he  is 
bound  to  it  by  old  connexions,  and  has  always  fought 
in  its  cause,  this  tendency  becomes  irresistible.  So  it 
was  with  Appius:  the  instant  that  he  had  secured  his 
election,  he  reconciled  himself  with  his  old  party*,  and 
labom'ed  to  convince  the  patricians,  that  not  their  own 
favourite  candidates,  the  Quinctii,  or  his  own  kinsman, 
C.  Claudius,  could  have  served  their  cause  more  effec- 
tually than  himself.  Accordingly  the  decemvirate 
rested  entirely  on  the  support  of  the  patricians.  The 
associations  or  clubs ',  Kaeeo'a  old  accomplices,  were 
the  tools  and  sharers  of  the  tyranny  :  even  the  better 


pivBCiited   "   manifest  proof  of  tht  huniilioreB   libidhioae   crndabterque 

iimtrary,  lie  sarplj  mual  liave  been  conHulebatur. 

tiware  of  it,  tlie  more  so  as  the  pie-  '  Patriciis    juTonibits     sepucrant 

Wiaii  DailiiiH  acta  an  important  part  latern,  eorutn  uatervaj  tribonalia  ob- 

iii  his  n»rrftliv«oftliiB  veryperwd.  t»d*raMt.   l/ivy,  111-37.     'EraipfiW 

'  Livj'.    III.    3(1.        AliqusnAiu  tKaarm  avr^r,   iiriXryd/nrei  rmi 

tPiliialiiB  inl^r   otiinPB  terror    I'uit;  gpaavraTovs  riu/ vitintiu  iripiaiv  ai- 

|ii»iilUtim  totua  verterc   in   [pleliem  roit  (VtTijBnoraroM.     Diwijaios,  X. 

iii'|iil.     Ahslinebjitnr  h  jialiibuB,  in  tji'. 
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.  patricians  forgave  the  excesses'  of  their  party  for  joy 
—  at  its  restored  ascendancy;  the  consulship,  instead  of 
being  controlled,  as  the  commons  had  fondly  hoped, 
by  fresh  restraints.was  released  even  from  those  whicb 
had  formerly  held  it ;  instead  of  two  consuls,  there 
were  now  ten,  and  these  no  longer  shackled  by  the 
Valerian  law,  nor  kept  in  check  by  the  tribuneship, 
but  absolute  with  moretban  the  old  kingly  sovereignty. 
Now  indeed,  said  the  patricians,  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins  was  a  real  gain  ;  hitherto  it  had  been  pur- 
chased by  some  painful  condescensions  to  the  ple- 
beians, and  the  gi-owing  importance  of  those  half 
aliens  had  impaired  the  majesty  of  what  was  truly 
Rome.  But  this  was  at  an  end;  and  by  a  just  judg- 
ment upon  their  insolence,  the  very  revolution  which 
they  had  desired  was  become  their  chastisement;  and 
tbe  decemvirate,  which  had  been  designed  to  level  all 
the  rights  of  the  patricians,  was  become  the  instru- 
ment of  restoring  to  them  their  lawful  ascendancy. 
The  decemvirate  seems  indeed  to  have  exhibited 
f"  the  perfect  model  of  an  aristocratical  royalty*,  vested 
'■  not  in  one  person,  but  in  several ;  held  not  for  life, 
but  for  a  single  year,  and  therefore  not  confined  to 
ene  single  family  of  the  aristocracy,  but  fairly  shared 
by  the  whole  order.  Towai-ds  the  commons,  however, 
the  decemvirs  were  in  all  respects  t«n  kings.  Each 
was  attended  by  his  twelve  bctors,  who  carried  not  the 
rods  only,  but  the  axe '",  the  well-known  symbol  of 
sovereignty.  The  colleges  of  ordinary  magistrates 
were  restrained  by  the  general  maxim  of  Roman  law, 
"melior  est  conditio  prohibentis,"  which  gave  to  each 
member  of  the  college  a  negative  upon  the  act  of  his 

'  Primoraa  Patrani — neo  probare  •  Decern     repira     spetieB     vrai. 

que  fierent, et  credere  baod  indig'Dia  Lif  j.  III.  3S. 

Mciderei  avide  ni«iido  sd  liberUUm  "'  Cum  fMcibuf  Bcruren  illigata 

■  »MJ3Jt|jl2^^pK»  jn™™  nolle,  pnefcrebwit.     Litj.  III.  36. 
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colleagues.  But  the  decemvirs  bound  themselves  by  i 
oath  "  each  to  respect  his  colleagues'  majesty;  what  ^ 
one  decemvir  did,  none  of  the  rest  might  do.  H  Then 
followed  all  tho  ordinary  outrages  of  the  ancient  aria- 
tocracies  and  tyrannies;  insult,  oppression,  plunder, 
blood ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  licence  of  the  patrician 
youth  was  let  loose  without  restraint  upon  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  plebeians  '*.  Meanwhile  the 
legislation  of  the  decemvirs  was  to  complete  the 
triumph  of  their  party.  The  two  tables  which  they 
added  to  the  former  ten  are  described  by  Cicero  as 
containing  "  unequal  laws;"  the  prohibition  of  mar- 
riages between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  is  ex- 
pressly said  to  have  been  amongst  the  number.  Not 
that  we  can  suppose  that  such  marriages  had  been 
hitherto  legal,  that  is  to  say,  they  were  not  connubia: 
and  therefore  if  a  patrician,  as  I  have  aaid,  married 
tho  daughter  of  a  plebeian,  his  cliildren  became  ple- 
beians. Still  they  were  common  in  fact;  and  as  the 
object  of  the  first  appointment  of  the  decemvirs  was  in 
part  to  unite  the  two  orders  into  one  people,  so  it  was 
expected  that  they  would  henceforth  be  made  legal. 
It  was  therefore  like  the  loss  of  an  actual  right,  when 
the  decemvirs,  instead  of  legalizing  these  marriages, 
enacted  a  positive  law  to  denounce  them,  as  if  they 
intended  for  the  future  actually  to  prohibit  them 
altogether. 

So  passed  the  second  year  of  the  decemvirate.  But  ■•■' 
as  it  drew  near  to  its  close,  tho  decemvirs  showed  no  " 
purpose  of  resigning  their  offices,  or  of  appointing  * 
successors.     Whether  it  was  really  a  usurpation,  or 


"  InterceBBionem  consensu  suatu-  bere  of  the  Greek  olig«rchie« ;   imi 

lemnt,    is    Livy's    eipreasion,   HI.  r^  Sq/iy  Konimoc  foDfiiu,  ntl  0av- 

3(i.     Dionj'sluH  fiddEi,  Sptia  rtiioiTit  \ivaai  <•  ti  iv  i^tg  itiudv.     AriiitoUc. 

dwippnT"  r^  TX^flfi.  X.  59.     These  Politica.  V.  fi. 

oathH   rtwmbled   tliose  tvhlch  wcro  •'  Dionv»u«,  XI.  1^. 
somcliiDC"  Inkf Ti bv  the  rulitit; mem- 
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whether  they  had  been  elected  for  more  than  a  single 
■'year",  may  be  doubtful;  but  it  is  conceiYable  that 
even  in  the  former  case  the  great  body  of  the  patri- 
cians, however  personally  disappointed,  should  have 
supported  the  decemvirs  as  upholding  the  ascendancy 
of  their  order,  rather  than  incur  the  danger  of  reviving 
the  power  of  the  plebeians.  At  any  rate,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  decemvirs  seemed  firmly  established;  and 
the  outrages  of  themselves  and  their  party  became 
continually  more  and  more  intolerable,  so  that 
numbers  of  the  people  are  said  to  have  fled  from 
Rome  ",  and  sought  a  refuge  amongst  their  allies  the 
Latins  and  Hernicans. 
'  In  this  state  of  things,  the  foreign  enemies  of  Rome 
proved  again  her  best  friends.  Since  the  year  297 
external  wars  seem  to  have  been  suspended,  partly 
perhaps  from  the  wasting  effects  of  the  great  plague 
on  the  neighbouring  nations,  partly  because  the 
Romans  themselves  were  engrossed  with  their  own 
afiairs  at  home.  I  But  now  we  hear  of  an  invasion 
both  from  the  Sabines  and  the  ^quians ;  the  former 
assembled  their  forces  at  Eretum",  and  from  thence 
ravaged  the  lands  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  : 
the  latter  encamped  as  usual  on  Algidus,  and  plun- 
dered the  territory  of  Tusculum,  which  lay  imme- 


"  Niubuhr  cousidt^re  il  at  certain 
tWt  the  decemvirii  were  appointed 
for  a  longur  period  than  a  jcar.  Vol. 
II.  p.  33S.  Eng!.  Transi.  Othe^ 
wise,  Le  says,  Iwiy  would  not  have 
been  required  to  resij^n  their  power, 
but  iDt«rrogGA  vonld  immediately 
UD  the  expirntjon  of  their  oflioe  have 
stepped  ialo  their  plam.  This  how- 
ever docs  not  »eem  to  follow.  In 
peaceable  limes,  Appius  Clauiliuit 
tlie  Blind  held  hie  censorship  beyoud 
the  legal  term  of  eighteen  months 
in  defiance  of  tlie  £mili«i  law,  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Cribunef. 
or  any  other   power  conld  Bctually 

m  bim  out  uf  his  office  ;  he  was 


inly  threatened  with  impriso 


if  he  diJ  not  rcBipi.     Livy,  IX.  34. 
tartrate  of  his  office. 


To  deprive  a  magistrate  of  hif 
"  abrogare  magistratnE 
rounlt^d  a  most  violent 
was  to  be  resigned,  and  not  wrested 
frow  him  by  any  other  power.  The 
senate  ejected  Cinna  from  the  con - 
snlshipi  but  Palerculas  remarks  on 
the  act,  that  "  h»a  injuria  homine 
qiiam  exempio  dignior  fuit."  Thev 
were  not  disposed  t«  pruceed  to  sacn 
an  extremity  atfainst  the  decemvim. 

"  UioLivsioB,  XI.2. 

»  Dion}«ius,  XI.  3.    Livy,  111, 
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dlatcly  below  them.  Then  the  deceravirs  called  to- 
gether the  senate,  which  hitherto  it  is  said  they  had  > 
on  no  occasion  thought  proper  to  consult.  The  high 
aristocratical  party,  headed  by  the  Quinctii "'  find  C. 
Claudius,  showed  symptoms  of  discontent  with  the 
decemvirs  for  still  retaining  their  power ;  L.  Valerius 
Pofitus  and  M.  Horatiua  Barbatus"  were  celebrated 
by  posterity  for  following  a  more  decided  course,  and 
upholding  the  general  liberty  of  the  Roman  people. 
But  the  majority  of  the  senate  supported  the  decem- 
virs,and  the  citizens  were  called  upon  to  enlist  against 
the  common  enemy'*.  One  army  commanded  by 
three  of  the  decemvirs  was  led  out  to  oppose  the 
Sabines  at  Eretum ;  another  marched  towards  Algidus 
to  protect  the  Tusculans;  Appius  Claudius  with  one 
of  his  colleagues,  Sp.  Oppius,  remained  in  Rome  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  city. 

Both  arraieSjhowever,  were  unsuccessfid;  and  both,  ti 
after  having  been  beaten  by  the  enemy,  fled,  the  one  bt 
to  Tusculum,  the  other  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Fi- 
(lenEB '",  within  the  Roman  territory.  Here  they  re- 
mained, or  here  at  least  the  story  leaves  them,  till  the 
tidings  of  tlio  last  outrage  of  the  decemvirs'  tyranny, 
aroused  them,  and  showed  them  plainly  that  the 
worst  enemies  of  their  coimtry  were  within  the  walls 
of  Rome. 

Appius  Claudius"  had  stayed  behind  from  the  war  »■ 
to  take  care  of  the  city.  He  saw  a  beautiful  maiden,  c 
named  Virginia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Virginius",  who  a 
was  now  serving  as  a  centiirion  in  the  army  sent  cii 
against  the  ^quians;  and  her  father  had  betrothed  S, 
her  to  L.  Icilius,  who  had  been  tribune  some  time 
since,  and  had  carried  the  famous  law  for  assigning 


"  Dionysius.  XI.  15. 
■'  Livy.  HI.  39. 
"  Livy,  III.  41. 
'*  Llvy.  111.4:3. 


"  Livy,  111.  44.  ct  scqu. 

"  Ciwro  calls  him  Decimus  Vir- 

liuB.     De  EepnbliFA,  U.  3T 


iff  ,  -  _ 


jkrwt  'VS'  «^$&A#si  ivr  ^sb^  «eauwtis  v^rir  laisL  jes^ 

CSmtfCnvt.  ^  ^UiHUt  ^  A:mntk..  jmi  saadB  in.  jus.  sui 
^iMm^A  JMT  :M  ia  tk»r<e.    Ho*  mrK  sred  ion  isr 

l^^^ird  viiv  VM  3bf»'  htaufT^  ^an  v>  iri<:m  foe  iru 

VitAkmt^.^  %0f  womid  vrr  \m  tjj^  at  arr.  azii  b*^  5^i3&- 
m000A  tW;  mcaA^if^  beioff*  ti<:  j^jn=aeK-»«ci  c<r  Area*. 

mA  tioA  tJMr  wife  of  Viriprmt^^  hakrinz  tmo  cHidrai, 
kiid  i^AiUm  ihm  ekdid  from  iu  modier,  acd  bad  pre^ 
iMwtod  it  t//  Virgir/hu  a«  Ikt  emu*  Tins  be  wi?c]d 
Mv/trisrto  Vinmiitui  btiniKrlf  as  soon  as  he  slucmid  retcrQ 
t/^  K//frM; ;  tf¥:saiwhiU:  h  wan  jrm  and  re^^^onable  tbat 
Omj  utHHUfT  nhf/uhl  in  the  iiiterval  ke^  p¥>? session 
</f  hin  ulav^j,  TJie  friendii  of  tlie  maiden  answered, 
that  hw  fatJi/^wau  nowab^^Cfnt  in  the  Commonwealth's 
n^rvU'^s;  tJi/fjr  wouM  Hend  him  word^  and  within  two 
dajr»  h/j  would  U^  in  Kome,  "  Let  the  cause/'  they 
^ai/l,  **  wait  r/nly  ko  long.  The  law  declares  expressly, 
tliat  in  all  chh^sh  like  thii«  every  one  shall  be  considered 
ffMi  till  he  he  firoved  a  slave.  Therefore  the  maiden 
ought  to  he  left  with  her  friends  till  the  day  of  trial. 
I'ut  not  her  fair  fame  in  peril  by  giving  np  a  free-bom 
mai^hfri  into  the  hands  of  a  man  whom  she  knows 
not/'  But  Appius  said,  "  Truly,  I  know  the  law  of 
which  you  speak,  and  I  hold  it  just  and  good,  for  it 
WftH  I  myself  who  enacted  it.  But  this  maiden'^  can- 
not in  any  case  be  free;  she  belongs  either  to  her 
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or  to  her  master.  Now  as  her  father  is  not 
who  but  her  master  can  have  any  title  to  her  ? 
'  ire  let  M.  Claudius  keep  her  till  "L.  Virginiug 
and  let  him  give  siireties  that  ho  will  bring  her 
torth  before  my  judgment^aeat  when  the  cause  shall 
be  tried  between  them."  But  then  there  came  for- 
ward the  maiden's  uncle,  P.  Numitorius,  and  Icihus 
to  whom  she  was  betrothed ;  and  they  spoke  so  loudly 
agutist  the  sentence,  that  the  multitude  began  to  be 
rooscd,  and  Appiu3  feared  a  tumult.  So  he  said,  that 
for  the  sake  of  L.  Virginius,  and  of  the  rights  of 
fitthera  over  their  children,  he  would  let  the  cause 
wait  till  the  nest  day;  "but  then,"  he  said,  "if  Vir- 
ginius  does  not  appear,  I  tell  Icilius  and  his  follows, 
that  I  will  support  the  laws  which  I  have  made,  and 
their  violence  shall  not  prevail  over  justice."  Thus 
the  maiden  was  saved  for  the  time,  and  her  friends 
sent  off  in  haste  to  her  lather,  to  bid  him  corae  with 
a1)  speed  to  Rome ;  and  they  gave  security  to  Clau- 
dius, that  she  should  appear  befoi-e  Appius  the  next 
day,  and  then  they  took  her  home  in  safety. 

The  messenger "  reached  the  camp  that  same 
evening,  and  Virginiua  obtained  leave  of  absence  on  rZ"  ^n 
the  instant,  and  set  out  for  Rome  at  the  first  watch  of' "  *""'' 
the  night.  Appius  had  sent  off  also  to  his  colleagues,  ■ 
praying  them  not  to  let  Virginius  go :  but  his  message  H 
came  too  late.  ^ 

Early  in  the  morning  Virginius",  in  mean  attire,  Ju.!gMnt 
like  a  suppliant,  led  his  daughter  down  to  the  forum ;  n«iniii>ii' 
and  some  Roman  matrons,  and  a  great  company  of  K'vi^"^. 
friends,  met  with  him.  He  appealed  to  all  thei^nj^""" 
people  for  their  aid ;  "  for  this,"  said  he,  "  is  not  my  v-'i^Tniu. 
cause  only,  but  the  cause  of  all."  So  also  spoke  ^^"^1^,*.', 
Icilius;  and  the  mothers  who  followed  Virginiua  stood 
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^"y^'  and  wept,  and  their  tears  moved  the  people  even 
'  more  than  his  words.  Bat  Appius  heeded  nothing 
but  his  own  wicked  passion  ;  and  before  Claudius  had 
done  speaking,  without  suffering  Virginius  to  reply, 
he  hastened  to  give  the  sentence.  That  sentence  ad- 
judged the  maiden  to  be  considered  as  a  slave  till  she 
should  be  proved  to  be  free-born ;  and  awarded  the 
possession  of  her  in  the  meanwhile  to  her  master 
Claudius.  Men  could  scarcely  believe  that  they  heard 
aright,  when  this  monstrous  defiance  of  all  law,  na- 
tural and  civil,  was  uttered  by  the  very  man  who  had 
himself  enacted  the  contrary.  But  when  Claudius 
went  to  lay  hold  on  the  maiden,  then  the  women  who 
stood  around  her  wept  aloud,  and  her  friends  gathered 
round  her,  and  kept  him  off;  and  Virginius  threatened 
the  decemvir,  that  ho  would  not  tamely  endure  so 
great  a  wrong.  Appius,  however,  had  brought  down 
a  band  of  armed  patricians  with  him;  and,  strong  in 
then-  support,  ho  ordered  his  lictors  to  make  the  crowd 
give  way.  Then  the  maiden  was  left  alone  before  his 
judgment-seat,  till  her  father,  seeing  there  was  no 
other  remedy,  prayed  to  Appius  that  he  might  speak 
but  one  word  with  her  nurse  in  the  maiden's  hearing, 
and  might  learn  whether  she  were  really  his  child  or 
no.  "  If  I  am  indeed  not  her  father,  I  shall  bear  her 
loss  the  lighter."  Leave  was  given  him,  and  he  drew 
them  both  aside  with  him  to  a  spot  called  afterwards 
the  "  new  booths,"  for  tradition  kept  the  place  in  me- 
mory, and  there  he  snatched  a  knife  from  a  butcher, 
and  said,  "  This  is  the  only  way,  my  child  to  keep 
thee  free,"  and  plunged  it  in  his  daughter's  heart. 
Then  turning  to  Appius,  "  On  thee,  and  on  thy  head," 
he  cried,  "  be  the  curse  of  this  blood  1 "  In  vain  did 
Appius  call  out  to  seize  him :  he  forced  his  way 
through  the  multitude,  and  still  holding  the  bloody 
knife    in    his    hand,    he    made    for    the    gates,  and 
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hastened  out  of  the  city,  and  rode  to  the  camp  by 
Tusculum.  "- 

The  rest  may  be  told  more  briefly.  IciUus"  and  ,h 
Numitorius  held  up  the  maiden's  body  to  the  people, '), 
and  bade  them  see  the  bloody  work  of  the  decemvir's  Jl 
passion,  A  tumult  arose,  and  the  people  gathered 
in  such  strength,  that  the  patrician  friende  of  their 
cause,  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius,  thought  that  the 
time  for  action  was  come,  and  put  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  multitude.  Appius  and  his  lictors,  and 
his  patrician  satellites,  were  overborne  by  force,  and 
Appius,  fearing  for  his  life,  covered  his  face  with  his 
robe,  and  fled  into  a  house  that  was  hard  by.  In 
vain  did  his  colleague,  Oppius,  hasten  to  the  forum  to 
support  him;  he  found  the  people  already  triumphant, 
and  had  notliing  else  to  do  but  to  call  together  the 
senate.  The  senators  met,  with  little  feeling  for  the 
decem\'irs,  but  with  an  extreme  dread  of  a  new  seces- 
sion of  the  commons,  and  a  restoration  of  the  sacred 
lawa,  and  of  the  hated  trlbuneship. 

The  secession,  however,  could  not  be  prevented.  H 
Virginius"  had  arrived  at  the  camp,  followed  by  a  ^ 
multitude  of  citizens  in  their  ordinary  dress.     His  ^ 
bloody  knife,  the  blood  on  bis  own  face  and  body,  and 
the  strange  sight  of  so  many  unarmed  citizens  in  the 
midst  of  the  camp,  instantly  drew  a  crowd  about  him : 
he  told  his  story,  and  called  on  his  fellow-soldiers  to 
avenge  him.     One  common  feeling  possessed  them 
all :  they  called  to  arms,  pulled  up  their  standards, 
and  began  to  march  to  Rome.     The  authority  of  the 
decemvirs  was  wholly  at  an  end ;  the  army  entered 
the  city  ;  as  they  passed  along  the  streets  they  called 
upon  the  commons  to  assert  tlieir  liberties  and  create 
their  tribunes ;  they  then  ascended  the  Aventine,  and 
there,  in  their  own  proper  home  and  city,  they  esta- 
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^'^jj^^'    bliHhod  themselves  in  arms.    When  deputies  from  the 
* — ^^ — '  senate  were  sent  to  ask  them  what  they  wanted,  the 
soldic.TS  shouted  that  they  would  give  no  answer  to 
any  one  but  to  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius.    Mean- 
while Virginius  persuaded  them  to  elect  ten  tribunes 
to  act  as  their  leaders:  and  accordingly  ten  were 
created,  who  took  the  name  of  tribunes  of  the  soldiers, 
but  designed  to  change  it  ere  long  for  that  of  tribunes 
of  the  commons. 
Timirmy        Tho  army  near  Fidenas  was  also  in  motion*'.     Ici- 
liihiliJ*"  lius  and  Numitorius  had  excited  it  by  going  to  the 
camp  and  spreading  the  story  of  the  miserable  fate  of 
Virginia.     The  soldiers  rose,  put  aside  the  decemvirs 
who  commanded  them,  and  were  ready  to  follow  Ici- 
lius.     Ho  advised  them  to  create  ten  tribunes,  as  had 
boon  done  by  tho  other  army ;  and  this  having  been 
offooti^d,  thoy  marched  to  Rome,  and  joined   their 
brethren   on   the  Aventino.      The  twenty  tribunes 
tluMi  (loimtod  two  of  their  number  to  act  for  the  rest, 
and  waitod  awhile  for  the  message  of  the  senate, 
iioih  unniw      Delays,  however,  were  interposed  by  the  jealousy 
«L  w*»  *'  of  tho  jMitricians.     Had  the  senate  chosen,  it  might, 
fii*wiiw*u»  no  doubt,  in  tho  fulness  of  its  power,  have  deposed 
uuu  '^*^    tho  diKJomvirs,  whether  their  term  of  oflfice  was  ex- 
pinnl  or  no ;  as,  long  afterwards,  it  declared  all  the 
laws  of  M,  Drusus  to  be  null  and  void,  and  by  its 
more  docroo  took  a>\'ay  from  L,  Cinna  his  consulship, 
and  causeil  another  to  bo  apjx^inted  in  his  room.    But 
Uk>  j>atrieians  wore  unwilling  to  violate  the  majesty 
of  tho  im|vrium  merely  to  give  a  triumph  to  the  plo- 
bmiis ;  and  tho  docomvirs,  encoura^rod  bv  this  feel- 
tt^tt  itrfused  themselves  to  resign.      The  commons, 
liomov^^r,  werv  lhoTx>u<rldT  in  earnest;   and  findinsr 
IImhI  nothing  was  done  to  satisiy  them,  they  quitted 
ttie  Aventino**,  on  the  sugjiosstk^i  of  M.  Duiliu>,  n^»T 
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however,  wo  may  presume,  without  leaving  it  guarded 
by  a  sufficient  garrison,  marched  in  miUtary  array  ^ 
through  tlie  city,  passed  out  of  it  by  the  Colliiie  gate, 
and  established  themselves  once  more  on  the  Sacred 
Hill.  Men,  women,  and  children,  all  of  the  plebeians 
who  could  find  any  means  to  follow  them,  left  Kome 
also  and  joined  their  countrymen.  Again  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Roman  nation  was  threatened ;  again 
the  patricians,  their  clients,  and  their  slaves,  were  on 
the  point  of  becoming  the  whole  Romau  people. 

Then  the  patricians  yielded,  and  the  decemvirs^.' 
agreed  to  resign'".  Valerius  and  Horatius  went  to  •" 
the  Sacred  Hill,  and  listened  to  the  demands  of  the  " 
commons.  These  were,  the  restoration  of  the  tribuno- 
ship  and  of  the  right  of  appeal,  together  with  a  full 
indemnity  for  the  authors  and  instigators  of  the  se- 
cession. All  this  the  deputies  acknowledged  should 
have  been  granted  even  without  the  asking;  but  there 
was  one  demand  of  a  fiercer  sort,  "  These  decem- 
virs," said  Icilius  in  the  name  of  the  commons,  "  are 
public  enemies,  and  we  will  have  them  die  the  death 
of  such.  Give  them  up  to  us,  that  they  may  be  burnt 
with  fire."  The  friends  of  the  commons  had  met 
this  fate  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living,  and 
certainly  not  for  greater  crimes :  but  a  people,  if 
violent,  is  seldom  unrelenting;  twenty-four  hours 
brought  the  Athenians  to  repent  of  their  cruel  decree 
against  the  Mytilenfeans;  and  a  few  words  from  Va- 
lerius and  Horatius,  meu  whom  they  could  fully  trust, 
made  the  Roman  commons  forego  their  thirst  for 
sudden  and  extraordinary  vengeance.  The  demand 
i'or  the  blood  of  the  decemvirs  was  withdrawn :  so  the 
senate  acceded  to  all  that  was  required :  the  decem- 
virs solemnly  resigned  their  power,  and  the  commons 
returned  to  Rome.     They  occupied  the  Aventine,  as 
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CHAP,  before",  and  thither  the  pontifei  maximus  was  sent 
■ — .r^ — •  by  the  senate  to  hold  the  comitia  for  the  election  of 
the  tribunes  :  but  they  occupied  more  than  the  Aven- 
tine;  they  required  some  security  that  the  terms  of 
the  peace  should  be  duly  kept  with  them ;  and  ac- 
cordingly now,  as  in  the  disputes  about  the  Publilian 
law,  they  were  allowed  also  to  take  possesBion  of  the 
CapitoP'. 
Mb^M  "'  ^'^  ^^^  comitia  on  the  Aventine  ten  tribunes  of  the 
"|fij^  commons  were  elected,  amongst  whom  were  Virginius, 
Icilius,  Numitorius,  C.  Sicinius,  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  original  tribunes  created  on  the  Sacred  Hill, 
and  M.  Duihus.  Then  the  commons  were  assembled 
on  the  spot  afterwards  called  the  FlaminianMeadows", 
outside  of  the  Porta  Carraentalis,  and  just  below  the 
Capitol ;  and  there  L.  Icilius  proposed  to  them  the 
solemn  ratification  of  the  indemnity  for  the  secession 
already  agreed  to  by  the  senate.  The  consent  of  the 
commons  was  necessary  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law; 
and  so  in  like  manner  Duilius  proposed  to  the  com- 
mons that  they  should  accept  another  measure  already 
sanctioned  by  the  patricians,  the  election  of  two 
supreme  magistrates  in  the  place  of  the  decemvirs, 
with  the  right  of  appeal  from  their  sentence.  It  is 
remarkable  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  these  magis- 
trates were  called  consuls",  their  old  title  up  to  this 
period  having  been  praetors  or  captains-general.  Con- 
sul signifies  merely  "  colleague,"  one  who  acts  with 
others ;  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  he  should 
be  one  of  two  only,  and  therefore  the  name  is  not 
equivalent  to  duumvir.  And  its  indefiniteness  seems 
to  confirm  Niebuhr's  opinion,  that  the  exact  number 
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of  these  BUpreiue  magistrates  was  not  yet  fully  agreed 
upon,  and  that  the  appointment  of  two  only  in  the  '- 
present  instance,  was  merely  a  provisional  imitation 
of  the  old  prEDtorshi]],  till  the  future  form  of  the  con- 
stitution should  be  finally  settled.  Thus,  as  the  com- 
mons had  recovered  their  tribunes,  so  the  patricians 
had  again  their  two  magistrates  with  the  imperium  of 
the  former  prsetora,  limited  as  that  of  the  prfetors  had 
been  by  the  right  of  appeal ;  but  the  final  adjustment 
of  the  relations  of  the  two  orders  to  each  other,  was 
reserved  for  after  discussion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
form  of  the  old  government  was  once  again  restored, 
and  two  patrician  magistrates  were  elected  with  su- 
preme power;  but  an  important  change  was  esta- 
blished, that  these  two  were  both  freely  chosen  by  the 
centuries,  whereas  one  had  hitherto  been  appointed  by 
the  burghers  in  their  curiae,  and  had  only  been 
approved  by  the  centuries  afterwards, 

The  result  of  the  election  sufficiently  showed  that 
it  was  a  free  one.  The  new  magistrates,  the  first  two 
consuls,  properly  speaking,  of  Roman  history,  were  L. 
Valerius  and  M.  Horatius  ;  and  the  executive  govern- 
ment, for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Brutus  and 
Poplicola,  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  men  devoted  to 
the  rights  of  their  country  rather  than  to  the  ascen- 
dancy of  their  order. 
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VALERIAN     WWS,     AND     TRIALS     OF    THE     DECEMVIRS 

REACTION   IN    FAVOUR    OF    THE    PATRICIANS CANULEIAN 

LAW CONSTITUTION   OF    312 COUNTER-REVOLUITON. 


"  The  sevon  years  that  followed  are  n  revolutianary  period,  the  events 
of  whiah  we  do  not  find  fintia&ctorily  explained  by  the  hutoruns  of  the 
time."— HiLLAM,  Middle  Ages,  Yol.  II.  p.  458. 


We  read  in  Livy  and  Dionysius  an  account  of  the 
-•affairs  of  Rome  from  the  beginniug  of  tlio  Common- 
wealth, drawn  up  in  the  form  of  auuals:  political 
questions,  mUitai-y  operations,  what  was  said  in  the 
senate  and  the  forum,  what  was  done  in  battle  against 
the  .^quians  and  Volscians,  all  is  related  with  the 
full  details  of  contemporary  history.  It  is  not  won- 
derful that  appearances  eo  imposing  should  have  de- 
ceived many ;  that  the  Roman  history  shoidd  have 
been  regarded  as  a  subject  which  might  be  easily  and 
completely  mastered.  But  if  wo  press  on  any  part 
this  show  of  knowledge,  it  yields  before  us,  and  comes 
to  nothing.  No  where  is  this  more  manifest  than  in 
the  story  of  the  period  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
decemvirate.  What  is  related  of  these  times  is  in- 
distinct, meagre,  and  scarcely  intelligible ;  but  scat- 
tered fragments  of  information  have  been  preserved 
along  with  it,  which,  when  carefully  studied,  enable 
us  to  restore  the  outline  of  very  important  events  ; 
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and  these,  wlien  thus  brought  forward  to  the  light, 
afford  us  the  means  of  con-ecting  or  completing  what  >- 
may  be  called  the  mere  surface  view  contained  in  the 
common  narrative.  Tiie  lines  hitherto  invisible  being 
so  made  conspicuous,  a  totally  different  figure  is  pre- 
sented to  us;  its  proportions  and  character  are  all 
altered,  and  we  find  that  without  this  discovery,  wliile 
we  fancied  ourselves  in  possession  of  the  true  resem- 
blance, wo  should  in  fact  have  been  mistaking  the 
unequal  pillars  of  the  ruin  for  the  original  form  of  the 
perfect  building. 

The  common  narmtive  of  the  overthrow  of  the  ^^ 
decemvirs  omitted,  as  we  have  seen,  the  important  J'' 
fact  that  the  commons  in  that  revolution  occupied  the 
Capitol.  It  mentions',  however,  that  the  two  popular 
leaders,  Valerius  and  Horatius,  were  appointed  the 
two  chief  magistrates  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  that 
they  passed  several  laws  for  the  better  confirmation  of 
tho  public  liberty,  without  experiencing  any  open 
opposition  on  the  paH  of  tho  patricians.  In  fact  tho 
popular  cause  was  so  triumphant,  that  all,  and  more 
tlum  all,  of  the  objects  of  the  Terentilian  law  were 
now  effected  ;  and  a  new  constitution  was  formed,  by 
which  it  was  attempted  at  once  to  unite  tho  two 
orders  of  the  state  more  closely  together,  and  to  sot 
tliom  on  a  footing  of  entire  equaUty. 

In  the  first  place  the  old  laws  for  the  secm-ity  of  T' 
personal  liberty  were  confirmed  afresh,  and  received  a 
stronger  sanction,  Wlioevcr  while  presiding  at  the 
comitia"  should  allow  the  election  of  any  magistrate 
with  no  right  of  appeal  from  his  sentences,  should  be 
outlawed,  and  might  be  killed  by  any  one  with  im- 
punity. This  was  the  law  proposed  and  passed  by 
Valerius :  but  even  this,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  did 
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<-^^P'  not  content  tlie  commons ;  they  required  and  carried 
' — ~ — '  a  still  stronger  measure.  A  second  Valerian  law' 
formally  acknowledged  the  commons  of  Rome  to  be 
the  Roman  people ;  a  plebiscitum,  or  decree  of  the 
commons,  was  to  be  binding  on  the  whole  people;  so 
it  la  expressed  in  the  annalists  :  but  Niebuhr  supposes 
that  there  was  a  restriction  on  this  power  of  which 
the  annalists  were  ignorant;  namely, that  theplebis- 
citum  should  have  first  received  the  sanction  of  the 
senate,  and  of  the  assembly  of  the  curiae.  It  is  indeed 
certain  that  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  was  not  made 
the  sole  legislative  authority  in  the  Commonwealth  ; 
what  was  intended  seems  to  have  been  nothing  more 
than  to  recognize  its  national  character ;  its  resolu- 
tions or  decrees',  where  not  directly  interfered  with 
by  another  power  equally  sovereign,  were  to  embrace 
not  the  commons  only,  but  the  whole  nation.  In  the 
same  way  in  the  later  constitution  the  senate  was  not 
all-powerful ;  it  could  not  legislate  alone,  and  its 
decrees  were  hablo  to  be  stopped  by  the  negative  of 
the  tribunes ;  but  no  one  doubted  that  its  authority 
extended  over  the  whole  people,  and  not  over  the 
members  of  its  own  order  only.  And  this  appears  to 
have  been  the  position  in  which  the  Valerian  law 
placed  the  assembly  of  the  tribes, 
ill'**™.-       Thus  far  we  follow  the  express  testimony  of  the 

'  Quod  tributim  plelieH  juMUapt         *  Compare  the  differenEe  between 

populuiii   teneret.        Livy,  HI.  65.  h  naolution  or  an  order  of  the  liuuse 

DionjiiuB   describes   this   law   cur-  of  commons,  (although   that  body 

rectlj.      He  cnlla  it  i>afiav  jciXiuoKra  cannot  legislate  without  the  consent 

row  tnri  tou  Sq^iov  TtSivrat  ir  rnic  of  the  house  of  lords  and  the  liitlK>) 

^uhinuiic  c'cKXiifrfuic  imfiovs,  Airairi  and  the  uanona  of  a  sjnod  ol'  the 

■•id-Aii  'Pwfioi'aif  (f  urou,  T^f  atirijv  clergy.     A  law  which  should  eniu.-t 

S)(0VTat  ivtofur  rait  iv  rnir  XnyiVicri*  that  "  qnod  clerus  juasisset  populum 

(iuA7iriaic    Tt6i)(tafiimtt,    XI.    45.  teneret  '  need  not  give  to  a  aynod 

Now  we  know  that  at  this  time  laws  the  exclusive  right  of  making  Uks  ; 

paiwed  bj- the  oomitia  of  centuricB  it  would  deaerre  its  nHtneif  itmere- 

worc  not  valid  without  the  sanction  ty  placed  it  on  a  level  with  the  hoiistt 

of  the  lenate.   and   therefore  lawn  of  commanii ;  if  it  empowered  it  to 

Iwiged  by   the  tribes  riiiut  equully  re|)reBent  the  whole  nation,  aiid  not 

lavo  required  it,  only  one  single  order  of  men. 
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nimals  from  which  Livy  and  Dionyaius  compiled  their 
narratives.  But  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  the  '^ 
revolution  did  not  stop  here.  Other  and  deeper  iii 
changes  were  effected;  but  they  lasted  so  short  a  time,  u 
that  their  memory  has  almost  vanished  out  of  the  H 
records  of  history.  The  assembly  of  the  tribes  had  " 
been  put  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  centuries,  and 
the  same  principle  was  followed  out  in  the  equal  divi- 
sion of  all  the  magistracies  of  the  state  between  the 
patricians  and  the  commons.  Two  supreme  magis- 
trates *,  invested  with  the  highest  judicial  power,  and 
discharging  also  those  important  duties  which  were 
afterwards  performed  by  the  censors,  were  to  be 
chosen  every  year,  one  from  the  patricians,  and  the 
other  from  the  commons.  Ten  tribunes  of  the  sol- 
diers *,  or  decemviri,  chosen  five  from  the  patricians 
and  five  from  the  commons,  were  to  command  the 
armies  in  war,  and  to  watch  over  the  rights  of  the 
patricians;  while  ten  tribunes  of  the  commons,  also 
chosen  in  equal  proportions  from  both  orders,  were  to 
watch  over  the  liberties  of  the  commons.  And  as 
patricians  were  thus  admitted  to  the  old  tribuneship, 
so  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes '  were  henceforth  like 
those  of  the  centuries  to  be  held  under  the  sanctions 
of  augury,  and  nothing  could  be  determined  in  them 
if  the  auspices  were  unfavourable.  Thus  the  two 
orders  were  to  be  made  fully  equal  to  one  another ; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  were  to  be  kept  perpetually 
distinct;  for  at  this  very  moment*  the  whole  twelve 

»  DiodoruB,  XII.  25. 

'  Diodorua,  XII.  25.  Ai'ien  alpiur- 

iriat  Tvv  Kara  troXtr  dpx^vTu¥,  col         '  Zonama,  VII.  19. 

TOvTOVt  tnrdpx'"'  aiuwl  ^uXocac  rijt  Ibe  fact  without  its  co' 

Tur  iroXtTv*  fknOipiat.     This  de-  it  seeniB  to  me  eitremel^  valuable 

(cnption  does  not  suit  the  tribune!  towards  confirming  the  new  of  all 

of  the  commoii»,  and  thi.>  expresrion,  these  airuigemenla  which  is  ^ven 

ol'r^t  ruO  diifiou  iKiuer,ilaf,seeaui  to         '  Diodorus,  XII.26.LiFy,III.  67. 
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tables  of  tlio  laws  of  the  decemvirs  received  the  solei 
-■  sanction  of  the  people,  although,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  was  a  law  iu  ono  of  the  last  tables  which  de- 
clared the  marriage  of  a  patrician  with  a  plebeian  to 
be  unlawful. 

There  being  thus  an  end  of  all  exclusive  magistra- 
cies, whether  patrician  or  plebeian ;  and  all  magis- 
trates being  now  recognized  as  acting  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  people,  the  persons  of  all  were  to  bo  regarded 
as  equally  sacred.  Thus  the  consul  Horatius  proposed 
and  carried  a  lawwhich  declared  that, whoever  harmed 
any  tribune  of  the  commons,  any  aedile,  any  judge,  or 
any  decemvir,  should  be  outlawed  and  accursed*;  that 
any  man  might  slay  him,  and  that  all  his  property 
should  be  confiscated  to  the  temple  of  Ceres.  Another 
law  was  passed  by  M.  Dniliiis,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
carrying  the  penalties  of  the  Valerian  law  to  a  greater 


•  See  tliia  memoratile  law 
III.  5S.     "Qui  tribimis plcbia, 


,  judtcibua,  decoraviri* 
•et,  c\ti»  caput  Jovi  Baci'um  raaut, 
tamilift  ad  redem  Carerii  Uberi  libe- 
neqtio  vemi  miret."  Tbe  dilTerent 
iiiter^rcUtiuns  givon  to  t!ie  words 
"  jndicibuB,  decemTiriB,"  in  this  pis- 
sago  are  well  known.  Niebuhr  an- 
ili'riUnds  the  latter  nearlj  hi  I  do, 
but  the  "jiuliuea"  he  considcri  to 
huvc  been  the  centumviri.  Hut  the 
onlor  of  the  words,  is,  I  thiuk,  de- 
visive  a^ttiuBt  this  Wt  notion ;  the 
cunlumviri  never  could  have  been 
mentioned  between  the  ecdilea  and 
decemviri.  Whereag,  according  to 
niT  intcipretation,  the  two  etd  ple- 
boian  offioee  are  mentioned  firut,  and 
then  the  two  new  offices  which  they 
were  thenoeforward  to  share,  those 
of  judge  or  conxul,  and  of  decemvir 
or  tribane  of  the  eoldiert.  Livy 
himself  informs  ns  that  there  were 
some  who  had  eitcnded  thin  hiw  to 
the  patrician  ma^stralcB,  and  who 
explained  the  "judircn."  an  I  have 
done  :  but  he  objects  that  judex  as 
aj>pliud  to  the   tousul  wus   u  kUr 


title,  and  that  the  coneul  at  this 
time  WA8  called  pnetor.  To  which 
tbe  reply  in  easy :  that  according  to 
Zonaras.  who  derived  his  nuiteniiltf 
from  Dion  CussiuH,  tbe  conHiils 
ceased  to  bo  called  pi'stom  at  this 
very  time,  and  were  now  firat  called 
consnU  or  oollcagues ;  and  it  ia  verjr 
likely  that  their  niilitarv power  being 
transferred  to  the  tribunes  of  the 
soldiers,  their  name  of  judieo8,  which 
they  are  allowed  by  Livy  himself  to 
have  borne  afterwards,  (see  also  G- 
cero,  de  Legibus,  III.  i,)  took  ita 
origin  from  this  period. 

I  may  add  also,  that  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  were  to  be  ten  tri- 
bunes of  the  soldiers,  and  as  tuaoy 
tribunra  of  the  commons,  would 
agree  with  the  otherwise  puzzling 
statement  of  Pumjtonius,  de  Origins 
Juris,  §  25.  "  that  there  were  some- 
times twenty  tribunes  of  the  aol- 
diets,"  for  the  two  tribuDeehipa 
must,  under  the  constitution  of  SdB, 
have  BO  resembled  each  other  in 
many  important  paints,  that  they 
may  ewily  have  been  reprgsentpj  M 
one  magistracy. 
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Iieigbt  against  any  magistrate  who  should  either 
neglect  to  have  new  magistrates  appointed  at  tlio  end  *■ 
of  the  year  ",  or  who  should  create  them  without 
giving  the  right  of  appeal  from  their  sentence.  Who- 
soever violated  either  of  these  provisions  was  to  be 
burned  alive  as  a  pubHc  enemy. 

Finally,  in  order  to  prevent  the  decrees  of  the  |j^^,^ 
senate  from  being  tampered  with  by  the  patricians,  •'fi"*"*" 
Horatius  and  Valerius  began  the  practice  "  of  having  c — 
them  carried  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  on  the  Avontine, 
and  there  laid  up  under  the  care  of  the  xdiles  of  the 
commons. 

This  complete  revolution  was  conducted  chiefly,  aa  ,(rlur 
far  as  appears,  by  the  two  consuls  and  by  M,  Duilius.  ^^'2Sa^_ 
Of  the  latter  we  should  wish  to  have  some  further '" 
knowledge;  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  history,  in  which 
we  can  only  judgeof  the  man  from  his  public  measures, 
instead  of  being  enabled  to  form  some  estimate  of  the 
merit  of  his  measures  from  our  acquaintance  with  the 
character  of  the  man.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  now  constitution  attempted  to  obtain  objects  for 
which  the  time  was  not  yet  come,  which  were  regarded 
rather  as  the  triumph  of  a  party,  than  aa  called  for 
by  the  wants  and  feehngs  of  the  nation ;  and  therefore 
the  Eoman  constitution  of  306  was  as  short-lived  as 
Simon  de  Montfort's  provisions  of  Oxford,  or  aa  some 
of  the  strongest  measures  of  the  long  parliament.  An 
advantage  pursued  too  far  in  politics,  as  well  as  in 
war,  is  apt  to  end  in  a  repulse. 

As  yet,  however,  at  Rome,  the  tide  of  the  popular  >' 


Livy,  ni.  56.  Diodoras,  XII,  (see  ValcriuB  Miurimus.  VT.  3,  §  2. 
Livj  says,  "  T^i^  et  capite  ani  note  39  to  cliap.  XIII.  of  this 
...  _"       r.-   .  history,)   cannot  but   fltrike    every 

one;   the  due,  however,  only  goes 
far  onnugU  to  excite  cariosity,  »ut 


punii'etur."       Diodomg 
rectly,   fSiTOF    KaroKovO^vai. 
connndoQ  of  this  Uw  with  that  mje- 


terioua  story  of  the  burning  alive  of    will  not  enable  us  to  satisfy  it. 
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cause  was  at  full  flood,  for  the  decemvirs  were  still 
-■  unpunished,  and  the  fi-esh  memory  of  their  crimes 
excited  an  universal  deaii'e  for  vengeance.  Virginius 
■  singled  out  Appius  and  impeached  him";  but  Appius, 
with  the  inherent  pride  of  liis  family,  scorned  the 
thought  of  submission,  and  appeared  iu  the  forum  with 
such  a  band  of  the  young  patricians  around  him,  that 
he  seemed  more  likely  to  repeat  the  crimes  of  his 
decemvirat«  than  to  solicit  mercy  for  them.  But  the 
tide  was  not  yet  to  be  turned,  and  Appius  only  hast- 
ened his  own  ruin.  Virginius  refused  to  admit  the 
accused  to  bail,  unless  he  could  prove  "  before  a  judge 
duly  appointed  to  try  this  previous  issue,  "that  he  ha*l 
not,  in  a  question  of  personal  freedom,  assumed  that 
the  presumption  was  in  favour  of  slavery  ;  in  having 
adjudged  Virginia  to  be  regarded  as  a  slave  till  she 
was  proved  free,  instead  of  regarding  her  as  entitled 
to  her  freedom  till  she  was  proved  a  slave."  Appius 
dared  not  have  this  issue  tried;  he  only  appealed  to 
the  tribunes,  the  colleagues  of  Virginius,  to  save  him 


"  lAvj,  III.  66. 

"  "Ni  judieem  dices  te  ab  Uber- 
tate  in  acrvituti^m  oontra  leges  viu- 
diciuK  noil  dedisse,  in  vinciiU  te 
duci  jubeo."  Livy,  III.  56.  Nie- 
buhr  nyectfl  the  reading  "jodicem 
dicei"  as  nonseiue,  and  oorrects 
'' judlcem  docei."  I  abould  lay  lit- 
tle Btreas  on  the  ftuthorihf  of  our 
MSS.  of  Livy.  which  are  all  ei- 
tremely  corrupt.  But  in  this  in- 
stance  the  common  reading  ia  sup- 
ported by  the  similnr  eipreaaion 
"  diem  dicere  "  and  the  tann  "  con- 
ditio," qui  "  actflr  adversario  de- 
□DntiabBt  ut  ad  judlcem  i^piendum 
die  XXX  ade»Bet."  Gaius,  IV.  $ 
18.  "Nijudicem  dices  "  aignifiea, 
"  Unless  tbou  wilt  give  me  notice  to 
oome  before  a  jodm  with  thee,  to 
have  thii  issue  tried." 

For  the  matter  of  the  transaction 
ilaeir  it  nuy  he  observed,  thut  tho 
judge  would  have  had  to  Iry  simply 


the  question  of  fact,  whether  Appiua 
bad  given  vindiciie,  or  posKesBion, 
in  favour  of  slaveiy  or  not.  And  it 
was  manifest  that  if  the  judge  found 
ag^nst  Appius  on  this  issue,  such  A 
verdict  would  have  weighed  strongly 
against  hiui  at  his  tnal  before  tbs 
centuries.  Ou  the  other  hand,  Ap- 
pios  wished  to  reserve  his  whole  cane 
for  the  judgment  of  the  centuries ; 
for  there,  a«  he  well  know,  the  issue 
tried  was  tar  leas  nurovr,  and  the 
sentence  would  depend,  not  on  the 
evidence  na  to  a  particular  fact,  bat 
on  the  general  impression  prodnoed 
on  the  ininds  of  the  audience  by  the 
speakers  on  either  side ;  and  to  pro- 
duce this  impression,  the  feelmgs 
and  iuteresta  of  the  judges  were 
freely  appealed  to,  so  thai  the  grekt- 
est  criminal  might  hope  to  be  Ac- 
quitted, if  his  eloquence  and  tho 
influence  of  bis  friends  wer«  suffi- 
ciently powerful. 
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from  being  cast  into  prison  ;  and  when  tliey  refused  to 
interpose'S  be  appealed  to  the  people.  The  meaning  ■- 
of  this  appeal  was,  that  he  refused  to  go  before  the 
judge  as  Virginius  had  proposed,  and  submitted  his 
whole  case  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  in  the 
assembly  of  centuries.  This  be  might  legally  do;  but 
on  tho  other  band,  his  refusal  to  have  the  question  of 
fact,  as  to  his  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Virginia,  tried 
before  a  judge,  enabled  Virginius  to  assume  his  guilt 
as  certain.  But  bail  was  not  to  be  given  to  notorious 
criminals;  it  was  thus  that  KiBso  had  defrauded 
justice,  and  Appins  would  certainly  fly  from  Rome 
before  his  trial,  unless  he  were  secured  within  the 
walla  of  a  prison.  Accordingly,  Virginius  ordered 
him  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  there  to  await  the 
judgment  of  the  people. 

But  that  judgment  be  never  lived  to  undergo.    Livy  JJ 
chose  to  believe  that  be  killed  himself'^,  despairing  of  " 
the  event  of  the  trial.    Another  account  implies,  that 
it  was  the  accusers  and  not  the  accused  who  feared  to 
trust  to  the  decision  of  the  ceuturies;  the  tribunes,  it 
was  said,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  in  prison '°. 


*  An  obscure  and  CDiriipt  pasBoge 
uf  Diodonis  would  appiair  to  inti- 
muto,  tbat  by  the  new  i^nstitntinn, 
the  act  of  one  tribune  could  not  be 
stopped  by  another ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  urdinat;  rule  of  Roman  law, 
"  nielior  est  conditio  probibentis," 
ws«,  in  the  cnee  of  the  tribunes,  ut 
tliis  time  reversed.  The  words  are, 
«^r  Si  ol  iqfiopxOi  pjj  avfitf>toi/atm 
trpitt  oAXqXsur.  tu^iiu  tlfat  r&y  nv^ 
fiitrop  ttintrot  fit)  Ka\iia8ai.  XI  [. 
25.  Wesaeliog  and  the  other  inter- 
jireters  understand  rot  dva  fiirroii 
jlpotimi,  "in  the  interval,"  which 
smima  to  me  Uibe  neither  good  Greek 
nor  sense.  I  am  inelined  to  read 
ri  opi  itivov  Ktinttav,  "the  matter 
that  waK  between  them:"  "  If  the 
tribunes  should  disagree,  they  had 
authority  iu  the  matter  that  was  dia. 


puted  between  them,  so  as  not  to  be 
restr.iined  by  the  vel^i  uf  their  cnl- 
Ica^es,"  But  I  am  not  jet  satin- 
Bed  that  this  is  the  complete  resto- 
ration of  the  passage. 

"  Livy,  III.  58. 

'"  Dionysius,  XI.  46.  ■■  This." 
he  sava,  "  was  the  general  npinion," 
i>s  fitv  ^  riip  iro^Xuv  vtruXr(^ie  (i-. 
He  must  have  copied  this  from  some 
aiinnllst,  although  tlie  oldest  annalist 
could  know  an  little  as  Dionysius  of 
the  pnblic  opinion  of  the  times  of 
the  decemvirs.  Perhaps  the  state- 
ment came  from  the  memorials  of 
the  Ciaudisn  &mily,  which  would 
naturally  be  glud  to  impute  such  a 
crime  to  the  hated  tribunes.  But 
that  Appius  was  put  to  death  in 
prison,  is  alao  the  account  given  by 
the  author  of  the  little  wutk,  "  l>e 
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It  would  be  painful  to  believe  that  so  great  a  crimtr 
-■  like  the  dictator  Ctesar,  was  not  executed,  but  mur- 
dered ;  yet  the  utter  uncertainty  of  a  trial  before  the 
centuries,  where  so  many  other  points  were  sure  to  be 
considered, besides  the  fact  of  the  criminal's  guilt,  and 
the  strange  latitude  allowed  by  the  Romans  to  their 
magistrates  on  the  plea  of  the  public  safety,  render  it 
notimprobable  that  the  tribunes  dealt  with  Appius  as 
Cicero  treated  the  accomplices  of  CataUna  in  the  very 
same  prison.  Cicero's  conduct  on  that  occasion  was 
sanctioned  by  Cato,  and  by  the  majority  of  the  senate; 
and  certainly  the  crimes  of  Appius  were  neither  less 
flagrant,  nor  less  notorious  than  those  of  Cethegus 
and  Lentulus. 
"  Another  of  the  decemvirs,  Spurius  Opplua",  un- 
derwent a  similar  fate.  He  was  particularly  odious, 
because  he  had  been  left  with  Appius  in  tho  govern- 
ment of  the  city,  while  the  other  decemvirs  were 
abroad  with  the  legions ;  and  because  he  had  been  a 
faithful  imitator  of  his  colleague's  tyranny.  His  most 
obnoxious  crime  was  his  having  cruelly  and  wantonly 
scourged  an  old  and  distinguished  soldier,  for  no 
oflence,  as  it  was  said ,  whatsoever.  Bail,  therefore, 
was  refused  to  him  also ;  he  was  committed  to  prison, 
and  there  died  before  his  trial  came  on,  either  by  the 
hands  oi'  the  executioner  or  his  own.  The  other 
decemvirs",  and  M.  Claudius,  who  had  claimed  Vir- 
ginia as  his  slave,  were  all  allowed  to  give  bail,  or  to 
escape  before  sentence  was  executed;  and  accordingly 
they  all  fled  from  Rome,  and  wont  into  exile.  Their 
property,  as  well  as  that  of  Appius  and  Oppius,  was 
confiscated  and  sold  at  the  temple  of  Ceres. 

Viris  niiistribus;"  and  it  is  stated  Augustus,   it  maj  bo  BuppoBod   to 

poHitivFty  Ba  n  point  wKich  was  not  eipresa  the  pTev&iling  opinion  in  the 

dunblfd.     And    if   this   work    was  Anpistan  hg^. 
CMiipilod,  At  Qorghmi  and  Niebuhr         "  Livy.  TTI.  58. 
bftipTF,  &oni  the  ibsFtiplions  at  tbp         "  Jary,  UX  58.     Dion 

fcaaeuf  tlir  ntatues  in  the  forum  of  46. 


THE   PTinSErUTtONS   STfirPED. 


From  this  point  the  reaction  may  be  said  to  have    ciiAff 
begim.    Vengeance  having  been  satisfied,  compassion  — ^ — '—> 
arose  in  its  place  ;  the  patricians  seemed  the  weaker  ond  <tiT[.ioii 
party,  and  any  further  proceedings  against  them  were  p^"« 
received  with  aversion,  as  a  generous  spirit  cannot 
bear  to  strike  an  enemy  on  the  ground.    Accordingly 
there  seems  from  this  moment  to  have  been  a  division 
amongst  the  popular  leaders  ;  some  thinking  that  they 
had  done  enough,  and  that  in  order  to  carry  into  effect 
tho  new  constitution,  nothing  was  so  much  needed  as 
conciliation  ;  while  others  believed  that  the  patricians 
would  never  endure  an  equal  government,  and  that  ifc 
was  tho  truest  wisdom,  as  they  had  onco  fallen,  to 
keep  them  down  for  ever.     As  far  as  we  can  discern 
any  thing  of  individual  character  amid  the  darkness 
of  these  times,  the  two  consuls  and  M.  Duilius  wore  of 
the  former  of  these  two  opinions;  L.  Icilius  and  L. 
I'rebonius  were  of  the  latter. 

The  state  required,  as  Duilius  thought,  a  general  r>'"i 
amnesty;  and  accordingly  he  declared  '"  that  he  would  f""' 
stop  any  further  political  prosecutions ;  that  he  would 
allow  no  man  to  be  impeached,  nor  to  be  thrown  into 
prison  as  unworthy  of  bail,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  With  the  next  year,  as  he  hoped,  the  new 
constitution  would  come  into  force,  and  then  the 
liberty  of  the  commons,  and  the  peace  of  the  nation, 
would  be  secured  for  ever. 

But  as  far  as  appears,  the  patricians  observed  that  ^* 
there  were  symptoms  of  a  turn  of  the  tide ;  and  they  J,*'^"''''"' 
hoped  for  better  things  than  to  be  obliged  to  submit"™'"'" 
to  the  constitution  of  Duilius.   The  two  consuls'"  went™""*  "- 
out  to  battle  against  the  j^quians  and  the  Sabines,  n-rnmph.iiui 
and  retm"ned,  asserting  that  they  had  won  great  vic-p 
tories,  and  claiming  the  honour  of  a  triumph.     No 
doubt  the  boast  of  victories  in  that  plundering  warfare 
»  Livj,  ril.  fiii.  »  1.117.  \\\Mi~fi.S. 
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was  often  very  unsubstantial ;  but  in  this  case  the 
'  defeat  of  the  Sabines  at  any  rate  seema  to  have  been 
real  and  signal,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  wars  with 
them  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards.  The 
patricians,  however,  would  grant  no  honour  to  consuls 
whom  they  regarded  as  traitors  to  their  order,  and  the 
triumphs  were  refused.  But  on  this  occasion  the 
consuls  threw  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  more 
decided  popular  party  ;  they  summoned  the  people  to 
meet  in  their  centuries",  and  there  L.  Icilius,  the 
tribune,  with  the  consul's  sanction,  moved  that  the 
Roman  people,  by  its  supreme  authority,  should  order 
the  consuls  to  triumph.  In  vain  did  the  patricians 
oppose  tlie  motion  to  the  utmost ;  they  had  taken . 
up  an  ill-chosen  position,  and  tho  reaction  here  availed 
them  nothing:  the  people  ordered  as  IcUius  proposed, 
and  the  consuls  triumphed. 

This,  if  the  consular  Fasti  may  be  trusted,  took 
place  in  August.  Again  the  mist  closes  over  the 
events  of  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  we  can  only 

the  vntf  walls.      Besldea,  tlie  question  of  a. 

triumph  triumph   might  be  more  justly  de- 

wttH  jiwsed  W  the  oentvries  or  by  cided  Dy  the  people  in  tlie  militaiy 

the   tribes.     Livj't  exprewiom  are  array  of  their  ceiiturien  on  the  Cain- 

"tulit  ad  populum,"  not  "ad  pie-  pus  Martius,  than  by  the  ooinmona 

iem,"  and  "  popoli  juBsii  triurapha-  —■'■'■'        '      ■'      " 
turn  est,'"  not  "  pleoit  iumu.''     Yet 

the  vote  ia  paaaed  on  the  motion  of  iwationem    acceperunt,'   could    ■ 

.  ..Ji ._J  :.:...:  J  .v.... -^UmI  Upon,  it  would  go  fartopro?* 


[  their   tribes 

Yet  LivjB  exprcBBioD, 

,  __.on  of  iwatii 

a  tribune,  and  it  if  said  that "  omtiea  rcUed 

tribuB  earn  roeationem  aocepemnt."  that  tho  blending  of  the  system  of 

Oil  the  other  hand,  Dionjsius  says  oentuHea  with  that  of  trihea,  in  the 

that  the  coniioU  summoned  the  peo-  comitia  ccnturiat*.  that  most  per- 

Ele  to  the  aasenibly,  and  tha  trl-  plexiug  question  of  Roman  coneti- 
une«  are  represented  a»  seconding  tutional  history,  began  at  leaat  aa 
their  repreaentntion.  rather  than  early  as  the  time  ol"  the  decemvir*, 
originating  the  question  themaelvea.  and  probably  aocompanied  the  ad- 
TraXXA  T^c  ffoviijc  nariiyoprjoarrti,  mission  of  the  patricians  and  their 
(TOwjyop(uffO(Tuv  airrols  tSiv  /tijiidp-  client*  inlfl  the  tribes.  Filly  years 
X-tr.  M.  SO.  These  cireumataneas  bter.  in  the  year  359,  Livy  speaks 
suit  best  the  eomitia  of  centuries,  of  the  "  pratrogativa  trihus,"  and 
for  the  conauis  could  not  enter  the  the  "jure  vocatie  tribue,"  at  tlie  co- 
city  without  laying  aaide  their  impe-  niitia  of  centuries,  without  the  least 
rium,  and  so  giving  up  their  claim  intimntion  that  the  system  impliad 
to  a  triumph,  and  would  necessarily  in  those  expreasiona  waa  then  of  re- 
assemble  the   people    without    the  cent  introduction.    See  Livy,  V,  18. 
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judge  of  their  nature  by  the  result.  The  reaction 
grew  stronger,  and  was  increased  by  all  the  inherent  ^ 
strength  of  an  aristocracy,  the  most  powerful  of  all 
governments  so  long  as  it  retains  any  portion  of  its 
original  vigour.  The  patricians  were  determined 
that  the  new  constitution  should  never  take  effect ; 
that  there  should  be  no  plebeian  consnl,  and  no  ple- 
beian tribunes  of  the  soldiers  :  whether,  if  these  points 
were  carriedjthey  might  be  forced  also  to  have  no  patri- 
cian tribunes  of  the  commons,  they  cared  but  httle. 

To  meet  this  determination,  tlie  bolder  part  of  thePi 
leaders  of  the  commons  resolved  that  the  magistrates  »i 
for  the  present  year  should  be  re-elected.  "  If  the  J 
patricians  will  not  have  the  constitution,"  they  said, 
*'  we  will  at  least  keep  matters  exactly  as  they  now 
are ;  we  have  two  consuls  whom  we  can  trust  to  the 
death,  we  have  ten  true  and  zealous  tribunes,  the 
leaders  of  our  late  glorious  deliverance.  If  we  retain 
these,  the  patricians  will  gain  little  by  their  resist- 
ance." But  here  again  the  division  in  the  popular 
party  made  itself  manifest :  the  consuls  shrunk  from 
the  odium  of  re-electing  themselves;  Duilius  was 
equally  opposed  to  the  re-election  of  himself  and  his 
nine  colleagues.  The  lot  for  holding  the  comitia  for 
the  election  of  new  tribunes  happened  to  fall  to  him. 
He  resolutely  refused"  to -receive  votes  for  any  of  the 
last  year's  tribunes  ;  and  as  many  of  the  voters  would 
vote  for  no  other  candidate,  it  turned  out  that  only 
five  candidates  could  obtain  that  proportion  of  suf- 
frages out  of  the  whole  number",  which  was  required 


s  of  tlie  tribe 

tionem  hnbiturura."  were  divided  nmonysl  bo  manj  oan- 

"  "  Cum  ttlii  candidati  trifens  non  didst^n,  that  tw  one  liad  an  aWiIute 

eiplerent."     "  Explere  tribom,"  and  majority  of  the  whole  tribe  in  bin 

"  eiplere    centuriaiB,"    Bignify    the  favour,  the  tribe  vms  heW  to  have 

ohtainijig  BQoh  an  abaoliite  nitniber  voted  Ibr  no  one.     And  so  if  no  can- 

of  votes  out  of  the  whole  number  didate  had  an  abBolute  majority  of 

Hintained  in  the  tribe  or  century,  8x  the  wlinle  numhef  of  triWs  in  liis 

VOL,    1.  T 
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CHAP,  to  constitute  the  legal  vote  of  a  tribe.  Accordingly, 
' — .A^  wten  the  aun  set,  he  pronounced  the  comitia  to  be 
dissolved,  and  as  all  elections  were  to  end  in  a  single 
day,  he  declared"  that  the  voting  for  tribunes  was 
duly  finished  ;  that  the  commons  had  elected  no  more 
than  five,  and  that  it  must  remain  with  these  five  to 
complete  their  own  number.  Accordingly  the  five 
elected  tribunes  chose  to  themselves  five  colleagues, 
and  two*''  of  these  are  expressly  said  to  have  been 
moderate  patricians.     We  may  safely  conclude,  that 


favour,  the  comitia  were  held  to  have 
voted  For  no  one,  and  there  wa«  no 
legal  return. 

**  There  is  ranoh  difficulty  here 
in  LiTj'a  narrative.  AfUr  aajing 
tiiat  Duiliue  diBinisscd  the  anaemblf 
when  ttnl;  five  tritiunes  hod  hcen 
elected,  and  that  he  wonid  not  go 
on  with  tb«  election  on  any  future 
day,  "  concilium  dimisit,  nee  deinde 
comitiorum  owBthabuit,"  Livy  goea 
on  ai  follows,  "  BStiafactum  legi  nie- 
bat,  quce  numoro  ousquam  pncfinito 
tribaniB,  modo  nt  relinquerentur 
aanciret,  et  ab  \\%  qui  creati  eiuent 
cooptari  collccaa  jnberst.  liecita- 
batque  ro^tionia  carmen,"  Ac. 
Now  this  evidently  implie- that  Dui- 
tius  referred  to  hia  own  law  passed 
in  this  ver^  year,  by  which  it  was 
made  a  capital  oSence  in  any  tribune 
to  ^  ont  of  offiw  or  to  let  the  year 
expire  withont  providing  fortheeleo- 
tion  of  new  tribnnes  to  succeed  him  : 
and  it  appears  that  this  very  law  bod 
contained  a  clauee.  anthonzing  the 
elected  tribunes,  if  fewer  than  ten, 
to  fill  np  their  nnmher  by  choosing 
their  own  colleagues.  Niebuhr.  on 
the  other  hand,  supposes  that  this 
was  ■  new  law,  now  proposed  by 
Duiliua;  and  he  therefore  reads, 
"  et  ab  iis  qui  creati  essent  cooptari 
collegaa  jubebat,"  refurring  the  verb 
to  Duilius,  instead  of  the  common 
reading  "jubcret,"  referring  to  tba 
fonaer  law.  I  thinlc.  however,  that 
the  grammar  is  ngaiuat  this  oon- 
structJon,  for  if  Livy  liad  meant 
tbnl  Diiilins  brongbl  fonvnrd  a  npw 


measure,  which  must  have  been 
done  at  a  particular  time  and  place, 
lie  wonld  not  have  used  the  imper- 
fect tensee  "  aiebat "  and  "  recita- 
hat,"  but  rather  "dixit "  aad"roei- 
tuvit."  And  besides,  what  likeli- 
hood is  there  that  such  a  measure 
would  have  been  passed  by  the  com- 
mons at  the  very  moment  when  they 
were  complaining  of  Duiliiu's  con- 
duct P  Whereas  it  is  very  Mneeiv- 
ttble  that  the  claune  appealed  to  by 
Duiliua,  bad  been  inserted  by  him 
in  his  former  law,  perhaps  with  a 
view  to  the  very  object  which  he 
now  proposed  to  gain  by  it;  namely, 
the  secaring  the  admission  of  some 

Eatricians  into  the  number  of  tri- 
unes.  And  the  clauae  would  then 
have  been  passed  withont  snspicion, 
as  it  involved  no  new  principle,  as 
might  seem  intended  merely  to  re- 
lieve the  tribune  presiding  at  the 
comitia  from  the  fearful  penalty  of 
the  law,  in  a  case  in  which  he  might 
he  perfMtly  innocent ;  for  it  might 
not  be  in  his  power  tn  secure  the 
election  of  ten  tribunes  in  a  single 
day,  if  there  was  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  candidates.  And  thus  the 
tenses  aiebat  and  redtabat  are  quite 
right  \  fur  they  express  the  defence 
which  DuiliuB  tnu  in  tke  iahit  of 
making,  whenever  his  conduct  wa» 
called  in  question. 

"•  These  were  Sp.  Tarpeius  and 
A.  Af«rniuH,  the  consuls  of  the  year 
300,  who  had  passed  the  law  "  De 
mulUe  Sacramento."  Livy,  11 1. 66, 
nnd  Oicem,  dc  Repub.  IT.  35. 
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all  five  were  patricians,  and  that  Duiliiis,  hoping  to    'HAW 
prevail   by    moderation    and   conciliation,  took  this  ^^— _^— 
opportunity  to  carry  into  effect  one  part  of  the  new 
constitution,  in  the  confidence  that,  after  this  proof  of 
honourable  dealing,   the  patricians  for  very  shamo 
would  be  forced  to  fulfil  the  rest  of  it. 

In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken :  they  had  no  at 
thought  of  fulfilling  it,  although  by  what  means  they  i>Kt 
were  enabled  to  defeat  it  we  can  only  conjecture. 
Many  years  afterwards  the  patricians  habitually  set 
the  Licinian  law  at  defiance,  and  prevented  the  elec- 
tion of  a  plebeian  consul,  whenever  the  comitia  were 
held  by  a  magistrate  devoted  to  their  interests.  But 
how  could  they  persuade  Horatius  and  Valerius,  whom 
they  had  so  recently  insulted,  to  ent-er  into  their  feel- 
ings, and  when  the  day  of  election  came  on,  to  refuse 
all  votes  given  in  ftivour  of  a  plebeian  candidate? 
Perhaps  the  opposition  of  the  patricians  was  so  deter- 
mined, that  the  consuls  could  not  bub  yield  to  it ; 
they  might  know,  that  although  the  centuries  should 
elect  a  plebeian,  yet  the  curige  would  not  confirm  the 
election  by  confeiTing  on  him  the  imperium,  or  sove- 
reign power  ;  and  above  all,  they  might  feel  that  there 
was  not  in  the  mass  of  the  commons  eo  deep  an  in- 
terest in  the  point  as  could  overpower  even  the  most 
resolute  resistance.  Thus  they  abandoned  the  new 
constitution  to  its  fate  :  there  was  no  election  of  tri- 
bunes of  the  soldiers  :  nor  of  a  plebeian  consul ;  only 
two  patricians  of  known  moderation  were  chosen,  Lara 
Herminius"  and  T.  Virginius  Cselimontanus,  men 
who  were  not  likely  to  abuse  their  power,  and  so  to 
make  the  victory  of  the  patricians  insupportable. 

Thus  the  hopes  of  Duilius  were  altogether  disap-  The 
pointed,  and  the  (ribuneship  had  been  laid  open  to  the  """"  "' 


4 


^j»r  Asc  ttiT  bA  BMtf  <UUU:  M«i.  1 

[■III  iif  tliii  Bill  ^ililiiiJMi  lilwmi,  ■ 

fmftmd  m  lair',  wlvb  amsted  tint  Ae  ililiiw  c 

HHtf  wm  J  tffl  the  wfcofe 
Wenadofae 
die  pirtrieiaoa  kaew  ik^  Acy  aaak  abmdoo  tbeir 
hold  cm  tba  t*i*Mii>*A*p  Tf  tlt^j  Jii^ii^il  *i^  kwfFfng  all 
Um  cnmle  oAoea  to  tlMmadres,  and  probabljr  tihejr 
w«rB  amnooi  to  lesre  bo  vestige  of  the  neir  eonstitu- 
tion  m  exurteoee,  lest  the  eoiimKms,iriiiIe  anjpart  of 
it  remmted^  ■hcnildbe  tempted  to  demand  the  whole, 
irrlioglj  all  things  retomed  to  their  old  state: 
tjit  that  th(!  two  orderswere  rendered  more  distinct 
n  ffTCT  bj-  the  positire  lawenacted  bythe  decemTirSj 
I  introduced  ioto  the  twehre  tables,  bj  which  inter- 

rge  between  them  was  strictly  forbidden. 
Tt  was  impossible  however  that  matters  should 
•f«fmt.  The  moderate  consuls  of  the  year  307  were' 
micceeded  by  two  men  of  a  different  character,  M. 
Of'jfaniiis  Macfrinua"  and  C.  Julius.  Immediately  wo 
hoar  ii^niii  of  tlio  young  patricians,  as  in  the  time  of 
tho  (l(!C(jiiivir  Applus  and  of  Kaeeo  Quinctius.  The 
tribuncH  in  vain  endeavoured  to  break  up  their  orga-^ 
nizntioii,  by  impeaching  the  most  forward  individuals 
the  roriHuIs  took  their  part,  and  repressed,  says  Livy, 
thti  combination  among  the  tribunes  without  attackm] 
the  tril)unician  power  in  itself,  and  yet  without  com- 
OmiHiiig  the  dignity  of  the  patricians.  This  can  only 
an  thfit  private  influence,  corruption,  or  intimida- 
»  wore  lined  to  detor  the  accusers  from  proceeding. 
»eliovcnl  from  all  restraint,  the  patricians  wenfa 
boldly  ;  violenoe  was  constantly  offered 
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individual  plebeians;  the  young  patricians,  organized  chap. 
in  their  clubs,  supported  each  other  in  their  outrages ;  ' — ^ — ' 
and  even  the  tribunes,  far  from  being  able  to  protect 
their  constituents,  were  themselves,  in  spite  of  the 
Sacred  laws,  insulted  and  assaulted.  The  commons 
complained  that  they  wanted  tribunes  like  Icilius; 
that  those  whom  they  now  had  were  no  better  than 
mere  shadows.  It  requires,  indeed,  no  ordinary  man 
to  act  the  part  of  popular  leader  against  a  powerful 
aristocracy.  Even  in  the  forum  the  patrician  clubs 
were  now  the  strongest  party;  so  great  is  the  supe- 
riority of  youth,  high  birth,  training  in  martial  exer- 
cises, and  organization,  over  mere  numbers.  But 
when  they  left  the  forum,  the  tribunes  were  but 
individuals,  often  advanced  in  life",  with  few  slaves 
and  no  dependents ;  exposed  in  their  own  persons, 
and  still  more  in  their  families,  to  all  the  insults  and 
oppressions  which  wealth,  rank,  and  their  numerous 
clients,  enabled  the  patricians  to  offer.  Whose  spirit 
would  not  be  broken  by  such  a  trial?  Who  but  the 
very  boldest  and  firmest  of  men  would  have  scrupled 
to  purchase  security  in  private  life  from  such  constant 
persecution,  by  withdrawing  in  his  public  capacity 
that  opposition  which  after  all  he  might  feel  to  be 
hopeless? 


**  Shnkspeare  bss  truly  seized 
this  point  in  the  cbaracter  of  the 
tribaneship,  that  it  was  geiierftllj 
held  by  men  of  msturo  or  even  of 
wlvuiMd  BKu;  the  tribunea  wbo 
oppose  CuHolauaR  are  elderly  men, 
liKe  the  city  magiatratea  of  modern 
times ;  and  the  aristofratical  party 
taunt  them  with  their  want  of 
strength ;  "  Aged  sir,  hands  off." 
"Heace,  rotten  thing!  or  I  will 
■hake  tiij  bonte  out  of  tby  gar- 
ments." Bo  the  popular  leader  at 
Syracuse,  Athenagoras,  complains 
of  the  joath  ana  proumption  of 
Hmmocratea    kdA  bia   party.     And 


this  is  natural,  for  he  wbo  baa  to 
m&ke  hia  own  way  to  fame,  cannot 
eipect  to  be  distinguished  aa  early  in 
lile  a*  tho»e  who  are  recommended 
at  once  to  public  notice  by  the  cule- 
brity  of  their  family. 

Anerwards,  when  the  tribunes,  as 
in  the  cose  of  the  Grafchi,  were 
chosen  from  familie*.  which  though 
not  patrician  were  jet  in  the  highest 
d^ree  noble,  young  men  might  be 
elected  to  the  office ;  for  tlien  they 
enjoyed  all  the  ariatooratical  adran. 
tages  of  hereditary  distinction,  al- 
thoni^h  their  ofBcc  was  still  a  popu- 
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In  the  next  year,  a  member  of  the  Quinctian  house 
was  chosen  consul,  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinua.  Accord- 
ingly the  story  of  the  year  ia  made  up  from  some  of 
.  the  memorials  of  the  Quinctian  family,  and  ia  a  mere 
panegyric  of  the  consul's  great  qualities  in  peace  and 
in  war.  The  real  history  of  the  year  ia  lost  almost 
entirely ;  it  is  only  said'"  that  the  irritation  of  the 
commons  was  continually  becoming  more  violent,  and 
that  impeachments  against  individual  patricians  were 
constantly  the  occasion  of  fresh  contests  between  the 
orders.  Then  the  panegyric  succeeds,  and  describes" 
how  the  .^quians  and  Volsotans  broke  in  upon  the 
Roman  teiTitory,  and  carried  their  ravages  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  Rome ;  how  there  was  no  one  who  went 
out  to  oppose  them;  and  how  the  consul  then  called 
the  people  together,  ami  addressed  them  so  earnestly, 
and  with  such  effect,  that  all  internal  quarrels  were 
suspended,  every  man  followed  the  consul  to  the  field, 
and  a  great  victory  wns  gained  over  the  enemy.  So 
ran  the  story,  but  on  this  occasion  it  has  not  found 
its  way  into  the  Fasti,  and  the  annals  of  the  year 
contain  no  record  of  a  triumph  obtained  by  either 
■  consul.  When  Quinctius  and  hia  panogj-ric  disappear 
from  the  state,  the  story  of  internal  disputes  returns, 
and  we  find'^*  tiie  j?5lquians  andl  Yolscians,  together 
with  the  Veientians  and  Ardeatians,  again  threaten- 
ing Rome  from  without.  But  the  new  college  of 
tribunes  contained  a  man  of  resolution,  C.  Canuleius, 
and  one  to  all  appearance  as  wise  as  he  was  bold. 
He  chose  that  particular  reform  out  of  many  in  which 
the  commons  felt  a  deep  interest,  and  in  which  many 
of  the  patricians  sympathized  with  them ;  the  repeal, 
namely,  of  that  law  of  the  twelve  tables  which  forbade 
connubia  between  the    two   orders.     Many  families 

"  LIi-j,  HI.  RO.  M  Livr,  IV.  1. 
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must  Lave  felt  the  hardship  of  this  law ;  for  mar-  chap. 
riages  between  patricians  and  plebeians  were  common,  >- 
and  as  they  were  not  in  the  highest  sense  legal,  the 
children  followed  the  mother's  condition,  not  tbe 
father's,  and  wore  not  subject  to  their  father's  power, 
nor  could  inherit  from  him  if  be  died  intestate.  On 
this  point  there  was  a  strong  and  general  feeling;  but 
the  other  nine  tribunes",  encom-aged  by  their  col- 
league's boldness,  attempted  to  revive  the  question  of 
the  admission  of  plebeians  to  the  consulship,  and  they 
proposed  a  law,  "  that  the  consulship  should  be  thrown 
open,  without  distinction,  to  the  members  of  both 
orders." 

Here  again  the  family  memorials,  and  the  annalists  TumuUii  _ 
who  compiled  their  narratives  from  them,  have  left  a  lum.  Ti.8 
blank  in  the  story.     No  patrician  made  himself  re-Uwi'i'w- 
markable, either  by  his  magnanimous  opposition  to  the  "' 
commons,  or  by  his  patriotic  support  of  their  claims; 
no  memorable  tale  of  outrage  or  of  heroism  was  con- 
nected with  these  events,  and  thus  they  have  been 
passed  by  almost  unnoticed.  But  the  short  statement 
of  Zonaraa",  "that  many  violent  things  were  said  and 
done  on  both  sides,"  acquires  something  more  of  dis- 
tinctness from  the  mention  made  by  Florus"  of  a 
tumult  which  broke  out  on  the  hill  Janiculum,  headed 
by  the  tribune  Canuleius.    'it  seems  then  that  tho 
commons  again  took  up  arms,  and  established  them- 
selves, not  as  before  on  the  Aventme  or  the  Sacred 
Hill,  but  beyond  the  Tiber,  on  a  spot  easily  capable 
of  being  converted  into  a  distinct  city.l  Thus  pressed, 
the  patricians  once    more  yielded,  and    the    law  of 
Canuleius,  to  repeal  tho  decemvirs"*  prohibition  of 


"  Livy.  IV.  1,  ciun  patriciiB  jungerentur.    Qui  tu- 

**  DoXXA  HOT    oXXijXii)!'  xni  jSinu  multus    in    monte    Janiculo.    diice 

(Xfyijv  T(  Kdi  /npOTTOv.  VII.  19.  Cftnuleio,    tribono    plebis,    ezonit. 

"  Tertiain    s«ditionem    incitovit  Florus,  I.  25. 

matrimoniornm  digniUs,  of  plebeii        "  Livy,  IV.  6. 
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intermarriages  between  the  two  orders,  was  carried 

-  without  farther  oppositiou. 

The  success  of  Canuleius  encouraged  his  colleagues; 

ui  and  they  now  more  vehemently  urged  their  law  for 
opening  the  consulslup  to  the  commons.  But  this 
measure  it  seems  excited  a  less  general  interest  in  its 
behalf,  while  it  awakened  a  yet  fiercer  opposition. 
We  may  suppose,  however,  tl>at  the  commons  again 
occupied  in  military  order,  either  the  Aventine  or  the 
Janiculum  ;  for  the  patneians  held  meetings  amongst 
themselves":  which  neither  Valerius  nor  HoratiOB 
would  attend;  and  C.  Claudius,  true  to  the  spirit  of 
his  family,  wanted  to  invest  the  consuls  with  full  mili- 
tary power,  and  to  commission  them  to  attack  the 
tribunes  and  the  eomreons  by  force  of  arms.  The 
Quinctii,  however,  so  said  their  family  accounts,  would 
have  no  violence  done  on  the  sacred  persons  of  the 
tribunes ;  and  their  milder  counsels  led  to  a  tempo- 
rary settlement  of  the  contest.  The  consulship  was 
to  be  suspended,  but  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  with  con- 
sular power,  were  to  be  appointed,  and  these  might  be 
either  plebeians  or  patricians.  What  was  to  be  the 
number  of  these  tribunes  is  uncertain ;  three  only 
were  actually  chosen,  but  Zonaras  says",  that  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  the  office  there  were  to  be 
six,  three  to  be  chosen  from  each  order.  Perhaps  the 
number  three  had  reference  to  the  three  old  tribes  of 
the  Roman  pef^le,  the  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and 
Luceres,  and  as  these  in  the  division  of  the  centuries 
were  now  six,  the  sex  suffragia,  it  may  have  been  in- 
tended in  like  manner  that  after  three  patrician  tri- 
bunes had  been  elected,  three  plebeians  should  be  added 
to  their  number,  like  the  first  and  second  centuries 
of  the  three  tribes,  according  to  the  system  ascribed 

"  Livy.  IV.  6.    Dionj-BJuf,  XI. 
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to  the  elder  Tarquiniua,     At  any  rate,  tbree  tribunes    CHA^ 

were  elected;  and,  as  Livy  declares,  three  patricians:  ■ Lj 

A.  Sempronius  Atratinus,  L.  Atilixis,  and  Cloelius  '*, 

It  is  rcmai'kablc  that  two  out  of  these  thi-ee,  Sera-  tiw  diipui* 
prouius  and  Cloelius,  were  chosen  from  families  espe-  "jlp^intm^oi 
cially  noted  twelve  years  "  earlier  for  their  violent  ^  £J 
hostility  to  the  commons,  and  for  the  great  strength 
of  their  hands  of  associated  followers.  This  can  hardly 
have  been  a  mere  accident :  it  looks  as  if  the  patricians 
had  made  every  effort  tO' bring  them  forward  as  effi- 
cient leaders  in  the  struggle  for  which  they  were  pre- 
paring. But  again  the  details  are  lost;  and  Livy'a 
story  "  merely  relates,  that  within  three  months  the 
tribunes  were  called  upon  by  the  augurs  to^  resign, 
from  an  alleged  religious  informality  in  their  election ; 
that  there  was  then  a  dispute,  whether  other  tribunes 
should  be  elected,  or  whether  consuls  should  be 
appointed  as  before;  that  T.  Quinctius  Barbatua, 
whom  the  patricians  had  appointed  interrex,  was  on 
this  occasion  their  leader;  that  the  commons  feeUng 
that  only  patricians  would  be  elected,  whether  under 
tlie  name  of  consuls  or  tribunes,  thought  it  vain  to 


'.  C 

"CB!li^^"  or  ■'CWilim;"  Orscilias 
is  tlje  reading  fbllowed  in  Driiken- 
boivli's  edition,  but  Bekker  tim 
udoptcd  the  correction  of  Si^nius, 
"T.  Clorliug."  In  Didloruii  the 
M^S.  read  Ktlwroi,  for  which  the 
ediljirs  liBTB  corrected  KoiVriDi 
(Qiiiiitius,  or  Qninctias).  In  Dio- 
ityiiiaB.  the  common  reading  in  K\u- 
irtoi'  ZinXdv,  but  ths  cognomen  en- 
ableH  UB  to  correct  this,  and  in  the 
VHticsn  HS.  it  ii  riebtl;  given  KXu- 
Xiov  XunXdv.  Niebuhr  aayn,  that 
L.  AtiliuR  miuit  have  been  n  plL>bcinn, 
brcnuw)  the  Atilii  were  n  plebeian 
I'umily.  and  the  L.  Atiliua,  who 
wna  tribune  of  the  Mi!dier»  in 
3S6.  i*  eiproMly  called  a  f  lebeinii  by 
Livy  himwlf.    But  this  \^  nicrclv 


uid  it  n. 


question  which  occnra  with 
o  some  of  the  decemvirs ; 
ver  can  bo  shown  that  there 
were  not  once  natricinn  houses  of  ail 
thoHe  names,  which  U>  aa  in  the  later 
histooy. occur  only  aa  plebeian,  eicept 
where  the  plebeian  family  had  bc«u 
noble  in  mime  other  city  of  Italy,  and 
was  not  of  Bomui  extraction.  Tbua 
we  do  not  hear  of  any  patrician 
.SliiorCwcikii.  Itiamoreprobable, 
I  tlunk,  that  the  titrec  tribunex  first 
choaun  were  patriniana,  and  that 
three  plebeiani  were  to  have  been 
added  to  their  nniober ;  but  that  the 
patricians  i~'  '  "  '  -.tiJ  finally, 
to  aimplif  rid  of 

their  own* 
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dispute  for  notblDg;  and  that  thus  in  the  end  1 
--  consnls  were  appoioted,  L.  Fapirius  Mugillamis,  and 
another  Sempronius  Atratinus,  and  all  mention  of  the 
laws  proposed  by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  was 
thus  for  several  years  laid  to  sleep. 
,  Another  account "  represents  T.  Quinctius  not  as 
''  interrex,  but  as  dictator,  and  says  that  in  no  more 
than  thirteen  days  he  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  and 
then  laid  down  his  office.  And  as  we  find  the  record 
of  a  treaty  concluded  in  this  year  between  Rome  and 
Ardea,  it  has  been  conjectored  *'  that  the  patricians 
may  have  a^-ailed  themselves  of  foreign  aid  in  putting 
down  the  opposition  of  the  commons.  It  is  certain 
that  in  the  following  year  we  meet  for  the  first  time 
with  the  name  of  a  new  patrician  magistracy,  the  cen- 
sorship; and  Niebnhr  saw  clearly  that  the  creation  of 
tliia  office  was  connected,  with  the  appointment  of  tri- 
bunes of  the  soldiers :  and  that  both  belong  to  what 
may  be  called  the  constitution  of  the  year  312. 

This  constitution  recognized  two  points  :  a  sort  of 
continuation  of  the  principle  of  the  decemvirate,  inas- 
"  much  as  the  supreme  government  was  again,  to  speak 
in  modem  language, put  in  commission,  and  the  kingly 
powers,  formerly  miited  in  the  consuls  or  prastors, 
were  now  to  be  divided  between  the  censors  and  tri- 
bunes of  the  soldiers  ;  and  secondly,  the  eligibility  of 
the  commons  to  share  in  some  of  the  powers  thus 
divided.  But  the  partition  even  in  theory  was  far 
from  equal ;  the  two  censors,  who  were  to  liold  their 
office  for  five  years,  were  not  only  chosen  from  the 
patricians,  but,  as  Niebuhr  thinks  ",  by  them ;  that 

"  Lfdns,    da    Sfagistntibiu,    1.  "  Vol.  II.  p.  391.     Engl.  Trani. 

3S.     But  the  inBnite  cooruBioni  of  Tt  appears  that  in  after  times  the 

the  paasage  in  which  the  stAtement  election  of  the  censors  was  eonfirmed 

occurs,    render    its    authority    ex-  by  a  lei  centurikld.  aa  that  of  the 

tremelj  questionable.  otlier  camle  magistrates  was  bj  ft 

*•  N'               ' -L  II,  p.  410.  Engl,  leicuriata.   Both  were.  then,  a  mere 

Tr  formality ;  but  Niebuhr  infers  from 
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is,  by  the  assembly  of  tlie  curiae ;  the  two  quseators 
who  judged  in  cases  of  blood  were  also  chosen  from  ^ 
the  patricians,  although  by  the  centuries.  Thus  the 
civil  power  of  the  old  prsBtors  was  in  its  moat  impor- 
tant points  still  exercised exclusivelyby the  patricians; 
and  even  their  military  power,  which  was  professedly 
to  be  open  to  both  orders,  was  not  transmitted  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  without  some  diminution  of 
its  majesty.  The  new  tribuneship  was  not  an  exact 
image  of  the  kingly  sovereignty,  it  was  not  a  curulo 
office,  and  therefore  no  tribune  ever  enjoyed  the 
honour  of  a  triumph ",  in  which  the  conquering 
general,  ascending  to  the  Capitol  to  sacrifice  to  the 
guardian  gods  of  Rome,  was  wont  to  be  arrayed  in  all 
the  insignia  of  royalty. 

But  even  the  small  share  of  power  thus  granted  in  in  ii 
theory  to  the  commons,  was  in  practice  withheld  from  «pi' 
them.     Whether  from  the  influence  of  the  patricians 
in  the  centuries,  or  by  religious  pretences  urged  by 
the  augurs,  or  by  the  enoimous  and  arbitrary  power 
of  refusing  votes  which  the  officer  presiding  at  the 
coraitia  was  wont  to  exercise,  the  college  of  the  tri-      ' 
bunes  was  for  many  years  filled  by  the  patricians  alone.      , 
And  while  the  censorship  was  to  be  a  fixed  institution, 
the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were  to  be  replaced  when- 
ever  it  might  appear  needful  by  two  consuls ;  and  to 
the  consulship  no  plebeian  was  so  much  as  legally 
eligible.     Thus  the  victory  of  the  aristocracy  may 
seem  to  have  been  com]>lete,  and  we  may  wonder 
how  the  commons,  after  having  carried  so  triumph- 


this  dilTeTence  between  tbe  cecmor- 
Bhipnndthe  other  magistrAcief,  that 
the  runner  wrw  originally  conferred 
b;  tlie  curicG.  and  confirmed  b;  the 
centuries,  as  the  others  were  eon- 
ferred  b;  the  oenturiea  and  con&niied 

■"  Zonarw',VII.19.    J 

a    t'urious    Jjucetion    w 


ovation,  or  inferior  triumph,  in  which 

the  GonquerinK  genonil  walked  on 

foot  instead  of  riiline  in  his  chariot, 

iraH  nut  tint  inlrmfuced  in  tbe  cane 

of  a,  tribune  of  the  aoldiors )   and. 

whether  it  did  not  mark  in  its  origin 

k  of  the  geoeral  who 

her  than  the  le«s 
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antly  the  law  of  Catiuleius,  should  have  allowed  thd 
political  rights  asserted  for  them  by  his  colleagues,  to 
have  been  bo  partially  conceded  in  theory,  and  in  prac- 
tice to  be  so  totally  withheld. 

The  explanation  is  simple,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  lessons  of  history.  The  commons  obtained 
those  reforms  which  they  desired,  and  they  desired 
such  only  as  theii"  state  was  ripe  for.  They  had  with- 
drawn in  times  past  to  the  Sacred  HUI,  but  it  was  to 
escape  from  intolerable  personal  oppression;  they  had 
recently  occupied  the  Aventine  in  arras,  but  it  was  to 
get  rid  of  a  tyranny  which  endangered  the  honour  of 
their  wives  and  daughters,  and  to  recover  the  protec- 
tion of  their  tribunes  ;  they  had  more  lately  still  re- 
tired to  the  Janiculum,  but  it  was  to  remove  an  insult- 
ing distinction  which  embittered  the  relations  of  pri- 
vate life,  and  imposed  on  their  grandchildren  in  many 
instances,  the  inconveniences,  if  not  the  reproach, 
of  illegitimacy.  These  were  all  objects  of  universal 
and  personal  interest;  and  these  the  commons  were 
resolved  not  to  relinquish.  But  the  possible  admission 
of  a  few  distinguished  members  of  their  body  to  the 
highest  offices  of  state  concerned  the  mass  of  the  com- 
mons but  Utile.  They  had  their  own  tribunes  for 
their  personal  protection ;  but  curule  magistracies, 
and  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth,  seemed  to 
belong  to  the  patricians,  or  at  least  might  be  left  in 
their  hands  without  any  great  sacrifice.  So  it  is  that 
all  things  come  best  in  their  season ;  that  political 
power  is  then  most  happily  exercised  by  a  people, 
when  it  has  not  been  given  to  them  prematurely,  that 
is,  before  in  the  natural  progress  of  things  they  feel 
the  want  of  it.  Security  for  person  and  property  ena- 
bles a  nation  to  grow  without  interruption ;  in  con- 
tend! i  a  people's  sense  of  law  and  right  is 
w'  arcised;  meantime, national  prosperity 
brings  with  it  an  increase  of  iiitelli- 
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gence,  till  other  and  more  necessary  wants  being  satis- 
fied, mea  awaken  to  the  highest  earthly  desire  of  the  ^ 
ripened  mind,  the  desire  of  taking  an  active  share  in 
the  great  work  of  government.  The  Roman  commons 
abandoned  the  highest  magistracies  to  the  patricians 
for  a  period  of  many  years  :  but  they  continued  to  in- 
crease in  prosperity  and  in  influence  ;  and  what  the 
fathers  had  wisely  yielded,  their  sons  in  the  fulness  of 
time  acquired.  So  the  English  house  of  commons  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.'^  declined  to  interfere  in 
questions  of  peace  and  war,  as  being  too  high  for  them 
to  compass ;  but  they  would  not  allow  the  crown  to 
take  their  money  without  their  own  consent ;  and  so 
the  nation  grew,  and  the  influence  of  the  house  of 
commons  grew  along  with  it,  till  that  house  has  be- 
come the  great  and  predominant  power  in  the  British 
constitution. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  Trebonius  judged  far  more 
wisely  than  M.  Duihus;  and  the  abandonment  of  half 
the  plebeian  tribuneship  to  the  patricians,  in  order  to 
obtain  for  the  plebeians  an  equal  share  in  the  higher 
magistracies,  would  have  been  as  really  injurious  to 
the  commons  as  it  was  unwelcome  to  the  pride  of  the 
aristocracy.  It  was  resigning  a  weapon  with  which 
they  were  familiar,  for  one  which  they  knew  not  how 
to  wield.  The  tribuneship  was  the  foster  nurse  of 
Roman  liberty,  and  without  its  care  that  hberty  never 
would  have  grown  to  maturity.  What  evils  it  after- 
wards wrought  when  the  public  freedom  was  fully 
ripened,  arose  from  that  great  defect  of  the  Roman 
constitution,  its  conferring  such  extravagant  powers 
on  all  its  ofiBcers.  It  proposed  to  check  one  tyranny 
by  another ;  instead  of  so  limiting  the  prerogatives  of 
every  magistrate  and  order  in  the  state,  whether  aris- 
tocratical  or  popular,  as  to  eirHude  tyranny  from  all. 
•*  Hullain,  Middle  Agi  J^^^ 
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INTERNAL  fflSTOBY  FROM   812  TO  350 — THE   CENSORSHIP, 
AND    THE    LIMITATION    OF    IT     BT    MAMERCUS    iEMILIUS 

SP.      MiEUUS      AND     C.     AHALA — THE     QUfSTORSHIP 

LAID  OPEN  TO  THE  COMMONS — SIX  TRIBUNES  OF  THE 
SOLDIERS  APPOINTED,  AND  PAY  ISSUED  TO  THE  SOL- 
DIERS. 


"  What  can  be  more  instraciiYe  than  to  obserre  the  first  principles  of 
right  springing  np,  involved  in  superstition  and  polluted  with  violence ; 
until,  by  length  of  time  and  favourable  circumstances,  it  has  worked  itself 
into  clearness?" — ^Burke,  Abridgment  of  English  History,  Book  III. 
Chap.  IX. 

CHAP  The  period  of  nearly  forty  years  on  which  we  are  now 
going  to  enter,soshortaspace  in  the  history  of  a  nation, 
SO  long  to  all  of  US  individually,  includes  within  it  the 
whole  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Whilst  at  Rome  the 
very  form  and  tendency  of  great  political  revolutions 
cannot  be  discovered  without  diflficulty;  whilst  military 
events  are  wholly  disguised  by  ignorance  or  flattery, 
and  whilst  we  can  as  yet  obtain  no  distinct  ideas  of 
any  one  individual,  nor  fiilly  conceive  the  character  of 
the  national  mind,  Athens  is,  on  the  other  hand,  known 
to  us  almost  in  its  minutest  points  of  detail.  During 
this  time  Thucydides  was  collecting  materials  for  his 
history;  and  Herodotus,  after  having  travelled  nearly 
all  over  the  world,  was  making  the  last  additions  to  his 
great  work  in  the  country  of  his  later  years,  on  the 
{  coast  of  It^y.  Pericles  had  passed  aU  of  his 
life  except  its  most  glorious  close ;  and  So- 
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crates,  the  faitbful  servant  of  truth  and  virtue,  was  de-    cn»»?" 

serving  that  common  hatred  of  the  aristocratical'  and  ' '-^ 

democratical  vulgar,  which  made  him  at  last  its  martyr. 
The  arts  and  manufactures  of  Athens  were  well  known 
at  Rome ;  and  those  names  and  stories  of  the  wars  of 
Thebes  and  Troy,  which  their  dramatists  were  con- 
tinually presenting  afresh  to  the  memory  of  the  Athe- 
nians, Were  familiar  also  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  were 
adopted  into  the  language  and  traditionsof  Etrnria  and 
of  Rome,  and  employed  the  genius  of  Italian  artists* 
as  of  those  of  their  original  country.  But  during  the 
period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  central  Italy  be- 
came acquainted,  not  with  Athenian  art  only,  but  with 
the  fame  of  the  Athenian  arms.  The  Etruscans  heard 
with  delight  that  a  mighty  avenger  of  their  defeat  at 
Cnma'was  threatening  their  old  enemies  of  Syracuse; 


'  The  arutocratJCHl  hatred  against 
8ocntt4»  in  exhibited  in  tlie  Clouda 
of  AHsUtphanes ;  and  the  famous 
speech  of  Clfon  on  the  question  of 
the  punishment  of  the  revolted  My- 
tilcnieanR,  shoivB  the  Hame  spirit  m 
connexion  with  the  strong  democi-a- 
ticn]  partj.  Political  parties  are  not 
the    ultimate    distinction     between 


;   ther 


points,  whether  for  ^ood  or  evil, 
which  a  moral  sympathy  unites  thi 
who  politically  are  most  at 
with  each  other;  and  so  the  com- 
mon dread  and  hatred  of  improve- 
ment, of  troth,  of  principle — in  other 
words,  of  all  that  is  the  light  and 
life  of  man,  has,  on  more  than  one 
oecaaion,  united  in  one  cause  all  who 
»se  low  in  intellect  and  morals,  from 
the  liigbe«t  rank  in  society  down  to 
the  humblest. 

*  In  the  specimeni  of  Etruscan 
vaaes  and  frescoes  given  W  Micsli  in 
the  atlas  accompanying  his  Hittor; 
of  the  Ancient  People  of  Italy,  ftnd 
in  those  pabtished  more  recently  h^ 
the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Rome,  it 
is  cnrioiis  to  observe  how  many  of 
tlie  iubjerts  .ire  taken  from  the  ttory 


of  the  seige  of  Thebes,  and  still 
more  from  that  of  Troy.  Many  of 
the  vases  on  which  these  subjects 
occur,  arc  thought  to  be  actually  of 
Athenian  manufacture;  others  ap- 
iiear  to  be  Italian  imitations ;  but 
both  equally  prove  that  the  stories 
of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece  were 
well  known  in  Itslj.  and  the  works 
of  Grecian  art  admired  and  sought 

'  The  naval  victory  of  Cuma  was 
won  by  Hiero,  the  brother  and  snc- 
cessor  of  Gclon.  over  the  Etruscans, 
in  the  year  474  B.C.  Olymp.  76-3. 
It  is  commemorated  by  Diodums, 
SI. 61,  and  by  Pindar.  Pyth.  1. 140; 
and  one  of  tne  helmets  taken  from 
the  enemy  on  this  day,  and  sent  aa 
an  offering  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter, 
WM  discovered  by  an  English  tra- 
veller, in  1817,a)aDDgiitthe  ruins  of 
Olympia.  and  bears  an  inscription 
wticli  tells  its  story,  "  that  Biero, 
the  son  of  Dinomenes,  and  the  i^v- 
rncusans,  oflered  it  to  Jove  as  a  part 
of  the  Tyrrheninn  spoil  from  Cuma." 
See  Bockh,  Corpus  Insoript.  Orwc. 
torn.  I.  p.  34. 
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their  cities  gladly  lent  their  aid  to  the  invader ;  and 
-'  the  Romans  must  have  heard  with  interest  from  their 
neighbours  and  friends  of  Ciere  or  Agylla,  how  some  of 
their  conntrynien  had  done  good  service  in  the  lines  ^ 
of  the  Athenian  army,  and  how  they  had  been  involved 
in  that  sweeping  ruia  in  which  the  greatest  armament 
ever  yet  sent  out  by  a  free  and  civilized  Commonwealth 
had  so  miserably  perished.  But  the  Romans  knew 
not,  and  could  not  know,  bow  deeply  the  greatness  of 
their  own  posterity,  and  the  fate  of  the  whole  western 
world,  was  involved  in  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  of 
Athens  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.  Had  that  great 
expedition  proved  victorious,  the  energies  of  Greece 
during  the  next  eventfulcenturywouldhave  found  their 
field  in  the  west  no  less  than  in  the  east ;  Greece,  and 
not  Rome,  might  have  conquered  Carthage;  Greek,  in- 
stead of  Latin,  might  have  been  at  this  day  the  prin- 
cipal element  of  the  languages  of  Spain,  of  France, 
and  of  Italy  ;  and  the  laws  of  Athens,  rather  than  of 
Rome,  might  be  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  the 
civilized  world. 

The  period  now  before  us  is  marked,as  far  as  Rome 
itself  is  concerned,  with  few  eventsof  great  importance. 
The  commons  retained  and  asserted  those  rights  which 
were  the  best  suited  to  their  actual  condition ;  and 
thus  became  gradually  fitted  to  desire  and  to  claim 
others  of  a  higher  character.  But  for  the  first  im- 
portant advantage  to  their  cause  they  were  indebted 
to  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  Romans  of  his  time,  who 
was  at  once  trusted  by  them,  and  respected  by  his  own 
order,  the  patrician  Mamercus  jSImilius.  Nine  years 
1.  aftertheinstitutionof  the  censorship,  Mamercushaving 
been  named  dictator,  to  oppose  a  threatened  att-ack 
from  the  Etruscans,  proposed  and  carried  a  law'  to 
limit  the  duration  of  the  censorsliip.     That  office,  in 

TmeydidCT,  VII.  53.  '  Li»t.  IV.  M. 
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rpowers  ami  outward  splendour  a  livtly  image  of 
royalty,  was  lield  foi-  a  term  of  five  years.    By  tlio  law  ■-Jll^^ 
of  Mamercus  j^Emilius  it  was  to  be  held  in  future  only 

for  eighteen  months;  and  as  the  election  of  censors  J 

still  took  place  only  at  intervals  of  five  years,  this  I 

magistracy  was  always  in  abeyance  for  a  longer  time  ■ 
than  it  was  in  existence. 

The  censorship  was  an  ofiBce  so  remarkable,  that  The  ti;n...r- 

however  familiar  the  subject  may  be  to  mauy  readers,  j 

it  is  necessary  here  to  bestow  some  notice  on  it.    Its  I 

original  business'  was  to  take  a  register  of  the  citizens  I 

ami  of  their  property;  but  this,  which  seems  at  first  I 

sight  to  be  no  more  t]ian  the  drawing  up  of  a  mere  I 

statistical  report,  became  in  fact,  from  the  large  dis-  I 

cretion allowed  to  every  Roman  officer,  apolitical  power  I 

of  the  highest  importance.    The  censors  made  out  the  I 

returns  of  the  free  population ;  but  they  did  more ;  I 

they  divided  it  according  to  its  civil  distinctions,  and  I 

drew  up  a  list  of  the  senators',  a  list  of  the  equites,  a  I 

list  of  the  members  of  the  several  tribes,  or  of  those  I 

citizens  who  enjoyed  the  right  of  voting,  and  a  list  of  I 

the  ierarians,consistingof  those  freedmen, naturalized  M 

strangers,  and  others,  who  being  enrolled  in  no  tribe,  I 

possessed  no  vote  in  thecomitia,  but  still  enjoyed  all  I 

the  private  rights  of  Roman  citizens.     Now  the  lists  I 

thus  drawn  up  by  the  censors  were  regarded  as  legal  I 

evidence  of  a  man's  condition :  the  state  could  refer  to  I 

no  more  authentic  standard  than  to  the  returns  deli-  I 

berately  made  by  one  of  its  highest  magistrates,  who  I 

was  responsible  to  it  for  theirbeing  drawn  up  projjerly.  I 

He  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  the  sole  judge  of  many  I 

questions  of  fact,  such  as  whether  a  citizen  had  the  I 

qualifications'  required  bylaw  or  custom  for  the  rank  I 

*  MagiBtriitaB,      cm     Bcribarum         '  S«e  the  accounts  of  the  censoH  H 

raininUniini  niBtodijPnue  et  tabula-     in  Livy,  XXIV.  18,  imd  XXXIX.  H 

rum   cura,   cui   Rrbitnuni    formulie     42.14.     Bee  also  Zonarss,  VII.  If.  I 

ceriMmdi  Bubjiicretur.     Llvy,  IV.  8.         •  For  inetancc,   whsther   a  man  I 
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I'KAP.  which  he  claimed,  or  whether  he  had  ever  incurred  any  | 
— ..__' judicial  sentence  which  rendered  him  infamous';  but 
from  thence  the  transition  was  easy,  according  to  Ro- 
man notionsjto  the  decision  of  questions  of  right;  such 
as  whether  a  citizen  was  really  worthy  of  retaining  his 
rank.whether  he  had  not  committed  some  act  as  justly 
degrading  as  those  which  incurred  the  sentence  of  the 
law;  and  in  this  manner  the  censor  gave  a  definite 
power  to  public  opinion,  and  whatever  acts  or  habits 
were  at  variance  with  the  general  feeling,  he  held  him- 
self authorized  to  visit  with  disgrace  or  disfranchise- 
ment. Thus  was  established  a  direct  check  upon 
many  vices  or  faults  which  law,  in  almost  all  countries, 
has  not  ventured  to  notice.  Whatever  was  contrary 
to  good  morals,  or  to  the  cnstoraa  of  their  fathers,  Ro- 
man citizens  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  practise:  if  a 
man  "  behaved  tyrannically  to  his  wife  or  children,  if 
he  was  guilty  of  excessive  cruelty  even  to  his  slaves,  if 
he  neglected  his  land  " ,  if  he  indulged  in  habits  of  ex- 
travagant expense  ",  or  followed  any  calling  which  was 
regarded  as  degrading",  the  offence  was  justly  noted 
by  the  censors,  and  the  offender  was  struck  off  ft^m 
the  list  of  senators,  if  his  rank  were  so  high  ;  or  if  he 
were  an  oi'dinary  citizen,  he  was  expelled  from  his 
tribe,  and  reduced  to  the  class  of  the  serarians.  Be- 
yond this  the  censor  had  no  power  of  degradation"; 

w.Ts  perpetiifti,  and  could  Dot  Iw  re- 
Terwd  bj  the  oonMirs.  See  Cietro, 
pro  Cluentio,  12. 

"  IKonyBiuH,    XS,    3.      Fngm. 


(.■kilning  to  belong  to  one  of  the 
tribes,  iolUiwcid  anj  trade  incompa- 
tible with  the  chatwt^r  of  a  pli^ 
beion ;  kll  relAil  trades  being  for- 
bidden at  Uiiatime  to  tho  commons. 
See  DionyRiiiB,  IX.  2o. 

•  This  was  called  »  "jodicium 
turpe,"  and  this  was  incurred  in 
vsnons  arlionB.  wbich  arc  apecilled 
by  die  lawjfere ;  aa,  for  insljinee,  if  a 
man  were  caat  in  an  actio  furti,  <ir 
ri  bonoram  raptorum,  or  tiitels. 


"  A-GeUins.  IV.  13. 

"  Dionysing.    XX.   3. 
well-known  story  of  the  a 
briciiia  expelline  ItuGnns 
senate,  because  be  bad  ten  paanda' 
weight  of  silver  plate  in  bU  poweat- 


See  tliB 
■eiuor  F«- 
t  fnim  ths 


»n«t*tttt*».  IV.  §  1 
lulification   thus 


And 
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^  the  private  rights  of  Roman  citizens  could  not  be 
taken  away  by  any  magistrate;  the  sentence  coultl  ' — - — ' 
only  affect  his  honours,  or  such  privileges  as  were 
strictly  political. 

Yet  the  censors  hatl  a  farther  hold  even  on  theP"""' 
ffirariana,nor  was  their  power  Uraited  to  the  degrading  oTtnhc 
a  citizen  from  his  rank;  they  could  also  affect  his  ihcpccFpio. 
fortune.  It  was  their  business,  as  I  have  said,  to  make 
a  return  of  the  property  of  every  Roman,  and  of  its 
value ;  for  the  taxes  were  levied  according  to  this 
return,  and  here  too  its  evidence  was  decisive.  Every 
citizen  presented  at  the  census  a  detailed  account  of 
his  property;  he  stated  the  name '*  and  situation  of 
his  landed  estate,  what  proportion  of  it  was  arablo, 
what  was  meadow,  what  vineyard,  and  what  olive 
ground.  He  was  even  to  number  his  vines  and  ohvo 
trees,  and  to  the  whole  thus  minutely  described  he  was 
to  affix  his  own  valuation.  Ho  was  to  observe  the 
same  rules  with  regard  to  his  slaves,  and  undoubtedly 
with  regard  to  his  horses  and  cattle ;  for  all  these  came 
under  the  same  class  of  res  mancipii.    But  the  censor 

in   Livy   XLV.   16,    in   which    C.  (in  wLich  ecrso  it  probahlj  is  that 

Claudiui,  one  of  the  oenaors  in  the  Dionysius  speftliB  of  the  cenBore  as 

jicar  584,  it  represented  as  denying  remaking  a,  man  wh  rAc  rar  dri/uiv 

the  right  of  the  wnsor  to  deprive  fv\As,  XVIII.   22.   Fmgm.   Moi) ; 

any  man  of  bis  Tote ;  lie  conid  re-  bat  that  the  latter  was  for  the  time 

move  bim  from  a  more  honoai'ablo  equivalent  to  a  jiidicxum  tnrpe,  and 

tribe  to  a  less  honourable,  but  he  deprived  a  eitizcn  of  all  his  political 

could  not  remove  him  from  all  the  rights;    hut   it  could   be    reversed 

thirty-five  tribeK,  and  so,  in  effect,  either  bj  the  censor's  colleague,  or 

disrrnnchise  him.     And  yet  the  ex-  by  the  next  censors.     Bat  the  quM- 

presKion    "  in    tererios    reierri,"    is  lion   concerning  the  terarians,  like 

ttquivlkleut  to  "  in  Cieritiim  tabalas  every  other  connected  with  the  e<'ii- 

referri,"  and  thia  is  a  well-knomn  aont  and  the  centuries,  is  beset  with 

dpst^lktion  of  the  ''civitassinesuf-  difficulties,  rromourignoranceof the 

(iagioi"  for  GeltiuB  says  exprcsnly,  changes  introduce  at  diHerent  pe- 

that  "in  ha«  t«bulas  oensores  refeiri  riods,  and  thus  being  apt  to  ascnbe 

jubebant,  qoos  nots  cansi  auSragiis  tii  one  time  what  is  applicable  only 

privabant."^     XVI.   13.      It    would  to  nnotber 


1.  however,  that "  tribu  n 
and  "  in  fcrarios  referre,"  were  two 
distinct  BCDtences,  and  that  the  for- 
mer did  indeed  only  imply  a  re- 
moval from  II  higher  tribe  to  a ' 


"  See  nil  these  partionli' 
"  forma  ccnnnaliB,"  ^vSf 
de  CensihuR,  lib.  III.  q 
>t.    Tit.    de    Cent 
L.  Tit  XV.J 
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had  an  unlimited  power  of  setting  on  all  these  tliii 
■'  a  higher  valuation,  and  consequently  of  subjecting 
them  to  a  higher  rate  of  taxation.  Further,  we  liave 
instances  '*  of  a  censor's  calling  for  a  return  of  other 
articles  of  property,  such  as  clothing,  jewels,  and 
carriages,  which  were  not  returned  in  the  regular 
order  of  the  census :  and  on  these  he  would  set  an 
extravagant  valuation,  to  ten  times  their  actual  worth. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  in  these  cases  there  waa  any 
remedy  for  the  person  aggrieved:  the  censor's  decision 
was  final.  On  the  return  of  taxable  property  thus 
made,  the  senate,  in  case  of  need,  levied  a  certain  rate, 
ordinarily",  as  it  seems,  of  no  more  than  one  per 
thousand ;  but  raised,  as  circumstances  might  require, 
to  two,  three,  or  four  per  thousand.  For  it  must  be 
understood  that  this  property  tax,  or  tributum,  waa 
mostly  a  war  tax,  and  not  a  part  of  the  regular  re- 
venues of  the  state ;  it  might  happen,  therefore,  that 
no  property  tax  was  levied,  and  in  that  case  the  cen- 
sor's surcharge,  or  over-valuation,  would  Lave  been 
inoperative;  but  wars  were  so  frequent,  and  the 
necessities  of  the  state  so  great,  in  the  early  periods 
of  the  Roman  history,  that  there  was  probably  no  one 
term  of  five  years  in  which  the  tributum  ivas  not 
needed,  and  consequently  no  return  of  any  censors 
which  was  not  carried  into  efi'ect.  We  are  told  also 
that  the  censors  '*  on  some  occasions,  not  only  put 
their  own  valuation  on  the  property  returned  at  the 
census,  but  also  fixed  the  rate  to  be  levied  upon  it ; 
being  sure  in  this,  as  in  so  many  otlier  instances,  to 

«  Livy.  XXXIX.  44.   Omamenta  cond  Punic  war;  Livy,  XXIX.  16  j 

et   vestem    muliebrem    et  vthicula  and  Ni^buhr  concludes  that  it  wan 

in   ccnsuin    relciTe  juesit:  the  ordiiiarj- rale.   "Three  per  thou- 

.....  iiti  decica  tanlo  pluris  qnam  laod  "  is  mentioned  as  the  rate  fixed 

■juanti  essent  cBBfiniarentur.  Iiy  Cato   and   Valerius   Flnocns   in 

■VM   the   proportion    ob.  their    severe     uenaorEhip    in    C68. 

tribute  imposed  on  tbo  Livy,  XXXIX.  44. 

Iting  colonicB  in  the  se-         "  Livy.  XXXIX.  44. 
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hare  their  acts  sanctioned  by  tlie  senate,  if  it  did  not 
appear  that  they  had  been  inflaenced  by  any  unworthy 
motives, 

In  addition  to  this  great  power  with  regard  to  the 
taxes,  or  tributa,  the  censors  had  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  regular  revenues  of  the  state,  or  of  its 
vectigalia  '*.  They  were  the  Commonwealth's  stew- 
ards, and  to  their  hands  all  its  property  was  entrusted. 
But  these  state  demesnes  were  ample  and  various,  in- 
cluding arable  land,  vineyards,  pastures,  forest9,rai!ies, 
harbours,  fisheries,  and  buildings  ;  the  letting  or  farm- 
ing of  all  these  belonged  wholly  to  the  censors  ;  the 
harbom-s,  including  the  port^ria  or  customs,  whicli 
appear  to  have  been  levied  as  a  harbour,  wharfage,  and 
perhaps  warehouse  duty.  They  were  thus  a  charge 
paid  by  the  merchant  for  his  use  of  the  state's  pro- 
perty :  and  this  is  the  proper  notion  of  vcctigal  as 
opposed  to  tributura;  that  the  first  was  received  by 
the  state  in  its  capacity  of  landlord  or  proprietor,  the 
latter  was  paid  to  it  as  a  political  society  :  the  vectigal 
was  given  by  the  farmer,  trader,  or  consumer,  as  the 
price  of  some  commercial  or  economical  benefit;  the 
tribntumwas  the  citizen's  duty  to  his  country.  Besides 
all  these  sources  of  revenue,  the  stiite  claimed  a  mono- 
poly of  salt " ;  and  the  right  of  selling  this  most  neces- 
sary article  was  also  let  by  the  censors  on  their  own 
terms ;  for  they  fixed  the  price  at  which  it  was  to  be 
sold  to  the  public.  Why  salt  was  thus  considered  as 
state  property  may  probably    be   explained    on  the 

"  Ut   voctigdia  popuU    Romani  timeBoftheComimmweulth  kopttlif 

■ub  tmtu  atque  nrbitrio  (I'^nsornni)  sale  of  salt  in  its  own  hands,  and  did 

MBtnl.     Livy,  IV.  8.  not  fcrm  it,  as  wa»  uauol  with  the 

"*  ThK  mU  warke  at  tlic  mouth  other  vecti^tia.    Bnt  it  was  fanned, 

of  the  Tiber  were  iaid  to  have  been  and  the  pneo  at  irhich  it  was  to  b« 

linit    established    in    the   reign   of  sold  nas  Gxed  by  the  cGn.ii)^  in  the 

Ancus  Hnrciui.      Livy,  I.  33,     Ac-  year  548,  when  M.  Livius,  one  of 

cording  to  Qranoviiu' excellent  note  the  c^                  -*d  from  this  very 

onlhii  well-known  passage  in  Livy,  oire                                    -"une    Sah- 

II.  0,  the  t^ovcroiuent  in  the  eiu'lier  nr 


propertj'  of 
rullh. 
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^^^^  frmdple  Asat  the  seA  and  die  searAore  bdonged  to 
no  man  ;  and  in  a  eoimtr;^  whoPB  the  wiiole  anpplj^  of 
9alt  comes  from,  tiie  aea,  it  wx>iild  not  appear  nnnatiirai 
diat  the  state  should  take  into  its  own  hands  the  aale 
of  a  c»>mmodxt3r  so  oni^airsanj'  needed,  andwiiicii  iraia 
derived  immediately  firomdiat  element  which  no  indi- 
▼idoal  conid  claim  ae  his  property.  At  any  rate,  salt 
was  at  Borne,  as  afterwards  in  France,  an  article  that 
eonld  be  soldonfy  by  the  gpyemment. 

With  these  almost  kin^y  pow»9,  and  arrayed  in 
kingiy  state,  for  the  censor^s  robe^  was  aU  scariet,  and 
not  merely  bordered  with  a  scarlet  band,  dected  by 
the  cnria^,  and  holding  their  office  for  fire  years,  the 
censors  mighj;  wdl  seem  too  great  far  a  free  common- 
wealth, and  the  patricians,  in  retaining  an  o£Sce  so 
important  in  their  own  exclusive  possession,  seemed 
to  have  more  than  compensated  fi>r  their  loss  of  a  part 
ci  the  military  tribimeship,had  the  constitution  of  312 
been  really  acted  on.  It  was  a  most  welcome  law 
then  to  the  commons,  when  the  dictator  Mamercus 
/Rmflins,  in  the  year  321,  proposed  the  shortening  of 
the  term  of  the  censor's  office  to  eighteen  months. 
Jf or  did  the  patricians  refiise  their  consent  to  the 
measure ;  for  there  were  many  of  their  body  who  felt 
that  a  magistracy  held  for  five  years  could  be  acces- 
sible only  to  a  few  individuals  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion ;  and  that  the  mass  of  the  patricians,  no  less  than 
of  the  commons,  would  be  subject  to  the  power  of 
the  censors  without  being  ever  able  to  exercise  it 
themselves. 

The  greatness  of  the  censor's  office  has  led  me  to 
depart  a  httle  firom  the  chronological  order  of  events, 
and  to  anticipate  by  a  few  years  the  regular  mention 

*»  Polybiua,  YI.  $X    And  2,  cen-  of  any.     See  Taiatii».  Ann    HT.  15, 

^r'.H  tTini>raL  funas  eenflorinin,  aaeti  and  XlL  %  widi  Liptiiaa'  note  on  the 

U»^  9  the  emperan,  a^  fiEst-f^noted  paaaage. 

ie  and  magniicent 
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of  the  i^milian  law.     I  now  go  back  to  the  year  3lL!,    "^ 
and  the  appointmentof  consuls  In  thoroom  of  tribunes  ' — 
of  the  soldiers,  inimodiately  after  the  institution  of  this 
latter  office. 

Consids  continued  to  be  appointed  for  the  next  four 
yeai-s  ;  but  a  memorable  event  which  occiiiTed  in  tlie 
year  316  again  led  to  the  election  of  tribunes.  The 
year  315  had  been  a  season  of  great  scarcity";  aA.i: 
special  officer  had  been  named  with  the  title  of  prae-  sciV. 
foetus  annouiB,  or  master  of  the  markets,  in  order  to  *ivV 
relieve  the  general  distress  ;  but  ho  had  been  able  to  sp" 
do  very  little,  and  the  suffering  was  so  extreme,  that 
many  of  the  poorer  citizens  thi-ow  themselves  into  the 
Tiber  in  despair.  In  this  state  of  tlungs",  Sp. 
Majlius,  one  of  the  richest  of  the  commons,  and  a 
member  of  one  of  the  plebeian  centuries  of  knights  or 
equite8,a  man  of  largo  mercantile  dealings,  and  having 
thus  many  connexions  in  the  neighbouring  countries, 
succeeded  in  making  largo  purchases  of  corn,  and 
issued  it  to  the  poorer  citizens  either  at  a  very  low 
price  or  oven  gratis.  He  thus  became  exceedingly 
popular,  and  was  followed  by  a  great  multitude"  when- 
ever he  appeared  in  the  foiiim;  so  that  it  was  supposed 
that  he  would  attempt  to  win  a  share  of  the  consul- 
ship for  the  commons,  and  was  likely  himself  to  be- 
come the  first  plebeian  consul.  The  patricians,  re- 
solved to  prevent  this,  procured  the  appointment  of 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  order,  T.  Quinctius  A.r 
Capitolinus ;  but  the  danger  might  be  only  delayed  : 
the  scarcity  still  continued,  and  Maehus  was  gaining 
fresh  popularity  every  day  :  the  harvest  was  stUI  dis- 
tant, and  if  the  distress  became  greater,  the  mingled 


4 


=  LJYT,  rV.  12. 

aeizii  the  Cupitol.  mid  other  utrong 
|M)-iliniis  ill  tlie  city ;  for  this  niiist 

»  Livv.  IV.  13.     Zonana.  VII. 

). 

be  the  DivaninK  of  the  eipi'essiuu. 

"  Zuni.ru.  «ddN  Umt  Ih'  h-M\  w:- 

inufiiif 

iiully  provided  biuihcil'  wilh  men  to 
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He  i>  pot  l< 
dnlh  by  C. 
Abdiu 


despair  and  gratitudo  of  the  commons  might  overbed 
all  opposition,  and  the  consulship  might  be  wrested 
from  the  patricians  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts.  On  a 
sudden ''  it  was  announced  that  the  old  L.  Quinctius 
Cincinnatus  had  been  named  dictator  by  the  consul  T. 
Quinctius,  in  consequence  of  a  meeting  of  the  senate: 
the  dictator  bad  made  C.  Servilius  Ahala  his  mastc-r 
of  the  horse;  the  patricians  and  the  plebeian  knights  '^ 
had  occupied  the  Capitol  and  the  other  strong  places 
of  the  city  dui'ing  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  tho 
dictator  appeared  in  the  forum,  with  the  array  of  his 
four-and-twenty  hrtors,  all  bearing  along  with  their 
rods  those  well-known  axes  which  denoted  his  sove- 
reign power,  while  he  was  supported  besides  by  his 
master  of  the  horse,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body 
of  the  younger  patricians  in  arms. 

The  dictator  took  his  seat  at  his  tribunal,  and  sent 
C.  Ahala  to  summon  Mcelius  to  appear  before  him. 
As  master  of  the  horse,  all  the  members  of  the  cen- 
turies of  equites  were  under  his  immediate  authority  ; 
and  on  this  account  perhaps  -he  was  chosen  to  deliver 
the  summons.  Mselius  saw  that  his  fate  was  deter- 
mined; he  endeavoured  to  fly;  his  enemies  charged 
hira  with  snatching  up  a  butcher's  knife",  and  en- 
deavouring to  repel  the  knights  who  were  pursuing 


''  Tbc  senate,  according   to  Z<i- 


hoose :  and  ttiey  did  not  Beparato 
till  evming,  that  the  result  of  their 
ni(ii.smvs  might  not  be  prematurely 
known.  The  ocoipalion  of  the  C«pi- 
tol  during  the  night,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  dictator  in  the  fomm 
early  in  the  mnminc.  readj  to  anti- 
cipate whnl«veT  might  have  been  the 
il''Kigns  of  Mif  liuB,  rcminda  us  of  the 
Doge  of  Venice,  Grudenigo,  and  the 
<■'  taurea  b;  which  he  met 

be   conspiracy  of   the 
rhiepoli.      See  Darn, 


.  VII. 

"  Zonaras  eays.  that  the  Capitiil 
nag  secured  Ai«  rur  nnicui'.  Thi* 
mav  include  the  plebeian  centuries  of 
knighta,  but  it  cvrlainly  applies 
mainly  to  the  pstricians,  who  were 
all  enrolled  in  tho  sex  suBVagi*,  or 
patiician  centitriee  of  kuigbts  or  i«- 
valiT-  And  so,  after  tlie  death  of 
Msliiu,  Ahala  ia  described  bb  re- 
turning to  the  dietatur,  "  etipaUia 
cater<rftpatricionimiuTeniini."  Livy, 
IV.  U. 

''  Diony^iuK,  XII.  1.  Fragm. 
Mai. 
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Iiim ;  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  the 
treacherous  murder  of  Wat  Tyler  was  excused  by  hia  ^-^ 
pretended  insolent  behaviour  to  the  king ;  and  Ahala, 
as  eager  as  Sir  William  Walworth  to  do  his  work, 
slew  MebUiis  on  the  spot,  as  guilty  of  disobedience. 
The  old  dictator"  justified  the  deed  to  the  multitude: 
*'  Mielius  had  aimed,  not  at  the  consulship,  but  at 
making  himself  king ;  the  master  of  the  markets  had 
reported  to  the  senate  that  secret  meetings  were  held 
at  hia  house,  and  arms  collected  :  to  meet  this  danger 
the  senate  had  appointed  a  dictator;  he  had  proposed 
to  try  Maelius,  and  judge  him  according  to  his  guilt 
or  innocence;  but  as  he  had  refused  to  obey  his  sum- 
mons,and  had  resisted  his  own  immediate  commander, 
he  had  been  lawfully  slain"^."  Immediately  after- 
wards, treatuig  MeoHus  as  a  convicted  traitor,  ho 
ordered  his  house  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground ; 
thus  the  story  of  the  concealed  arms  could  never  be 
disproved ;  for  no  time  was  allowed  to  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons  to  search  the  house  :  Mcelius'  enemies 
might  report  whatever  they  pleased.  The  house 
stood  under  the  Capitol,  not  far  from  the  Mamertiue 
prison",  and  the  site  of  it  was  for  ages  after  called 
the  ^quimashum,  or  the  Mselian  level. 

Such  is  the  story  which  the  traditions  or  memoirs  tho  i 
of  the  Quinctian  and  Sorvilian  families  handed  down,  di"^"!lutl 
and  which  the  annalists  adopted  on  their  authority.  "''""  ' 
Wliatever  ambitions  designs  Maslius  may  have  had, 
nothing,  even  according  to  the  statement  of  his  ene- 
mies, was  proved  against  him ;  and  his  aiming  at  tho 
consulship  would  have  been  a  sufficient  crime  in  the 


^  Livy.lV.  16. 

"  "Jura  oesnm  pronmitiavit,"  an 
eipression  which  aeeou  m  technii:*! 
und  official  at  our  verdict  of  "  juati- 
GabU  homicide."  Suetoniiis  pro- 
noances  this  same  judgment  on  the 
murder    of    Cxsu-,    "  PncgniviLnl 


caitpra  facta  dictaqae  tyug  ut  .  ,  . 
jure  oFRiiH  eiistimetur.'      C,  7H. 

"  Niebnhr,  Vol.  II.  nolo  028. 
Bnnsen.  Bewbreibung  dtr  Stailt 
Rom.  Vol.  UI.  p.  46.  Varro,  Ling. 
Lat.  V  " 
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CHAP,  ovos  of  the  patricians  to  tempt  them  to  violent  mea- 
sures.  On  the  other  hand,  charity  was  so  little 
familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  the  splendid 
munificence  of  Maelius  is  in  itself  suspicious ;  a  time 
of  great  distress  would  make  it  easy  for  a  man  of  his 
wealth  to  engage  a  band  of  armed  adventurers,  suffi- 
cient to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  Capitol  by  a 
sudden  attack;  and  then  his  popularity  with  the  com- 
mons, and  their  hatred  of  the  patricians,  would  have 
rendered  him  ample  service.  However,  the  commons 
wore  indignant  at  his  summary  death;  and  there  is  a 
dim  and  confused  accoimt  of  disturbances  consequent 
upon  it.  Ahala  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome"*' ;  and 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers  instead  of  consuls  were  chosen 
for  the  following  year;  thus  much  is  intelligible;  and 
tlie  strength  of  the  patricians  in  the  comitia  of  the 
centuries,  the  inmiense  power  of  the  officer  who  pre- 
sided at  them,  and  perhaps  also  the  natural  leaning 
of  the  riclier  plebeians  to  the  side  of  the  patricians  in 
a  time  of  distress,  when  the  contest  was  so  likelv  to 
tiike  the  form  of  one  between  numbers  and  property, 
will  sufficiently  accoimt  for  the  election  of  three  patri- 
ciims,  and  amongst  them  of  L.  Quinctius,  the  son  of 
the  old  dictator.  But  still  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  was  given  to  Mamercus  ^milius,  who  had 
been  chosen  one  of  the  qusestores  parricidii  along 
with  L.  Valerius  a  few  years  before,  and  whose  popular 
dictatorship  four  years  later  we  have  already  noticed. 


^  V^Writt^  M^iximuk  V.  3l  ^  2.  Bat  tlMn  tlits  odiom  xsar  L&T<e  2- 

And  «i>  OktYW.  «le  Repab&iL  I.  3^  diK«d  ki»  to  W^T^e  Rmd^I  mt  Xj 

i^Mo  coffcfwrttgr  AKdbr.    He  did.  withcat  luda^gocii^  abt 

K*i  i«$t  Wfv>cY  $iA>^e<i  i>f  *"  dmilli  tzijJ :  and  tb«&  vi^a  kl$  pAirr 

«ri.U:;us..^*    azki    isia&iediiUeiT   AfW-  strews:  nxxx^^    ke  xsat   k&T>e 

vnrv^  aaeotksss  •'iariisi  X*sSisr.*  l;inwd.  ^-wcdic^  to  *Jsit 


^4K*<£:f  tensL.  ;ir^i  stiT  ^^mifr  ifhaiM'    XI  a«>1  iLb  but  L&ty  Swn  cuV*i 


There  was,  however,   a  much    more   mysterious    •^.'''U'- 
story"  to  bo  found  in  some  of  the  annalists  from  ^^j;;— ^r^ 
whom  Livy  compiled  his  history;  that  L.  Minuciua,  "'•>"""■ 
that  very  master  of  the  markets  who  is  said  to  have  ""i  <»  ti'« 
given  the  first  information  of  the  dangerous  designs  "-i  "f  ^i' 
of  Sp.  Melius,  now  in  the  disturbances  that  followed    ^ 
went  over  from  the  patricians  to  the  commons,  was 
chosen  by  the  ten  tribunes  to  be  their  colleague,  thus 
raising  the  number  to  eleven,  and  in  this  office  put  a 
stop  to  the  dissensions.     Further,  he  is  said  to  have 
brouglit  down  the  price  of  com  at  the  end  of  three 
market  days  to  one  as  for  the  modius'",  and  to  have 
become  so  popular,  that  the  commons  presented  him, 
as  their  deliverer  out  of  misery,  with  an  ox  with  gilded 
horns  to  offer  as  a  sacrifice**;  and  a  statue  was  erected 
in  his  honour  without  the  PorUi  Trigemina,  made  out 
of  the  bronze  or  brass  coins  which  the  commons  sub- 
scribed for  the  purpose,  each  man  contributing  an 
ounce,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  the  as,  wliich  was  still  of 
the  weight  of  a  full  pound. 


w  LU-y,  rv.  16. 

»  Pliny,  HUt.  Nat.  XVTII.  1 
JAvj  deB[;ribe»  this  an  if  Mmurius 
had  aoiA  at  thU  rate  tlie  corn  which 
Ma^tiiu  had  colloctcd.  and  which  had 
bcMi  conGscated  sfUr  bis  death. 
But  Pliny's  exprcBBion,  "  in  triuia 
uitiidiuig  sd  assem  redegit,"  implies 
&  more  gradual  sud  at  the  same 
time  a,  more  extensive  leduction  of 
the  price.  If  he  proposed  a  law  to 
fix  a  matlmum,  it  would  of  course 
reqaire  three  nnndiDis  to  elapse  he- 
fore  it  could  be  passed ;  u>d  this 
may  be  Plinj's  meaning.  Then  the 
tale  of  Htelius'  com  at  a  uheap  rate 
mhj  have  taken  place  in  the  moan- 
while;  and  if  mach  oom  had  really 
been  hoarded,  it  would  imlurally 
cause  a  great  reduction  of  priiiex 
when  brought  anddiinly  into  the 
murket  in  the  sjiring,  cspeciatlv  if 
tliurv  wuH  a  promiHeof  uii  abutiJiuit 
burvcst  iu  tlic  comin>-  oununer, 


**  Iiivy  mentions  the  oi,  Pliny 
tbe  statue.  XVin.  4.  and  XXXIV. 
11,  and  botb  speciiy  the  placv,  extra 
purtam  Trieeminam,  that  is  on  the 
oank  of  tne  Tiber,  between  tha 
north-eastern  foot  of  the  Arentino 
and  the  river.  But  as  Livy's  ex- 
pression, "  bove  aursto  eitra  porttun 
Trigeminam  est  donatus,"  is  rather 
str^ge,  his  editors  have  proposed 
various  corroctions.  amongst  whiuh, 
the  most  plausible  was  that  of  Uro- 
norinK,  who  proposed  to  read  "'  bove 
et  prato."  But  a  bos  auratus,  that 
is,  auratis  ooniibus,  wsh  given  by 
the  consul  (o  P.  Decius,  one  of  the 
tribunes  of  tJie  soldiera,  for  saving 


jeuturv  is  simpler  and  wore  probable, 
thai  tlip  words,  "et  sUtua,"  have 
drop|)ed  out  in  ""■> 

''  bove  aiurato' 


30^ 


wogmxr  «iF  mwau 


DttHi  Csasmm  ham  ^g^aer^oi  %  ssKaasQES,  tliat  in 

€i»imu>iia ;  ami  xc  fs  a^mtttriMp^  ^as  ^m.  dus  time 
fi>rw^a^  w^  meec  vii^  aooe  mc  ptefi«Kts  of  tize  nssme 


»firt\H»^» 


f^flfcmiciiiif, 

rjMJu^efi  seT^staL  tsmes  m,  due:  FikL     And  it  is  eon- 

if  STT^  man.  kad  wi^ed  so  lo 


75' 


pasancBiifi  wfioid  exm^sAet  it,  he 
nsQEkc  Bove  «biie  a;  wick  no  aavoKociL  on  t&^'  psTt : 
w^joM  liaer^  ac  owse  gik  Bnn  <xes  firom  tbeir 
B.  Tnrarr^rcnj  0101100^  mriiut  &e&ii^  of  later 
lea  P,  Cloiifias  was  adduced  isco  a  |rfefaeian 
i  ^laote  bzn  u  sarni  £a^  me  trSmiesiiip, 

xai 


the  porpoKS  of  kcs  asuack^iu  OToId  iu3<  exm 
die  haanA^  pacneams  of  ^^  Snxrm  eezEmrr. 


firom  one  ordo*  uy  die  oc&er  as  laoisdj  IbeddcMss;  and 


kiadr^i  wrdi  an  '>jd  i^arnrsazL  konse  ct  nfce  sazse  naziie. 
Xor  i3  h  probabie  zh;^  zttsre  cctrld  iaTr  been  eleven 
tribccnes  at  oore :  wn  h  =a t  be  zhj^  L.  Mbnacias  so 
aeti^  in  co^^cer:  wirii  ite  rr5>Gzies  a$  Qaster  of  tlie 
markets  ^,  that  he  ira^  said  lo  be  lie  an  devendi 
mffmher  of  tfceir  coGege.  Tbe  rest  ^  s^rScsaitij  pro- 
bable, that  he  proposed  and  carr^i.  arrer  die  reOTlar 
period  of  diree  marfcec  daj?,  a  law  ro  fix  the  maxi- 
mum at  which  com  shoold  be  ^Id:  and  tnis«  in  a 
season  of  scarcitT,  when  the  eril  is  ahrav?  attributed 
bjr  the  Tu^ar  to  the  coretousne-^  of  com  dealers. 


•3:'  tiUf  TTitrs^g?..  is»i  his 
»        - ""     -    -     _    ■•        -  » 
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i-atber  than  to  natural  causes,  would  quite  account  for    "'.'J|'' 
Ilia  popularity.  ■ — ^—' 

In  the  following;  year,  however,  consuls  were  again  J'J;?"'"'"? 
chosen,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  four  years,  that  is,  p  «nii- 
till  321,  when  Mamercus  ^railius  was  appointed  dic- 
tator. His  law  for  abridging  the  duration  of  the 
censor's  office  so  offended  the  existing  censors,  one  of 
whora  was  M.  Geganiua  Macerinus,  ah"eady  known  as 
a  zealous  partizan  of  his  order  in  his  consulship  in  308, 
that  they  degraded  him  from  his  tribe"*,  and  rated  his 
property  in  the  census  at  eight  times  as  much  as  its 
real  value.  The  commons  were  so  indignant,  that 
they  called  aloud  for  mihtary  tribunes  instead  of  con- 
suls ;  and  for  the  next  two  years  tribunes  were  accord- 
inglyelected;  but  still  no  plebeian  was  chosen, nor  even 
any  patrician  distinguished  for  his  attachment  to  the 
popular  cause. 

Again,  for  five  years  we  find  the  names  of  consuls  in  iim  w- 
the  Fasti,  from  .324  to  328  inclusive.  But  the  power  toni"nn. 
of  the  commons  was  silently  and  healthily  advancing  :  t<I'iij"i'i'« 
and  within  this  short  period  we  find  two  remarkable  "',lit|^nbB 
instances  of  it.  In  325'',  T.  Quinctius,  a  son  of  the  J[|||J„'' "j, 
old  Ij,  Cincinnatus,  and  C.  Julius  Mento,  were  consuls.  ""'"'"'^■ 
The  ^quians  and  Volscians  had  unitt^d  their  forces, 
and  assembled  a  great  army  at  their  usual  position  on 
Algidus.  A  pestilence,  nearly  contemporary  with  that 
which  visited  Athens  so  fearfully  in  the  early  years  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  prevailed  in  Rome  at 
intervals  during  the  last  fouryeara,  and  carried  off  gi-eat 
numbers  of  the  people.  This  gave  a  sense  of  weak- 
ness,and  to  increase  it,theconsulsattackingthe enemy 
on  Algidus  were  defeated.  Then  the  senate  resolved 
to  appoint  a  dictator;  but  the  consuls,  jealous  at  this 
implied  censure  on  themselves,  refused  to  obey  the 
senate's  decree.    Some  party  or  family  feuds,  of  which 

"  Livy.  IV.  24.  K  Livv,  IV.  36, 
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CBAF.    wo  know  notbing,  were  most  probably  at  work  in  t 
■ — .""  ■  dispute ;  and  it  was  proposed  and  carried  that  the 
senate  should  call  upon  the  tribunes  for  their  aid- 
Niebnhr  thinks  that  the  tribunes  were  called  upon  to 
propose  the  senate's  decree  to  the  commons,  that  their 
acceptance  of  it  might  give  it  the  force  of  a  law.  Livy's 
storj  is,  that  the  tribunes  threatened  to  throw  the  con- 
sals  into  prison,  if  they  persigted  in  disobeying  the 
senate.     However  this  be,  there  was  at  any  rate  an  im- 
portant acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  the  commons, 
when  the  patrician  senate  appealed  to  them  to  enforce 
its  authority  over  the  highest  patrician  magistrates. 
TiMqwi.        Again  in  328,  when  a  war  with  Veii  was  resolved 
wiih  Vni  i>  on,  the  tribunes  threatened"  to  stop  the  enlistments  of 
ihc  «nu-    sohiiers,  unless  the  question  of  going  to  war  were  first 
""  fiubraitted  to  the  people  in  their  centuries.  The  senate 

had  considered  its  own  decree  sufficient;  but  it  had 
taught  the  tribunes  by  its  own  conduct  not  to  regard 
it  bo;  and  accordingly  the  war  was  proposed  in  the 
comitia,and  sanctioned  bythe  votes  of  all  the  centuries. 
A.D.c. 32S.      These  were  great  constitutional    points;  another 
u^ht't    matter,  deeply  affecting  individuals,  had  been  provided 
rwnm"""'^  for  by  a  law  passed  three  years  before,  which  fixed  a 
j,'°^'°f ""  definite  money  commutation  for  the  fines  of"  sheep 
^np  u<>i     ^ji^  oxen  commonly  imposed  by  the  consuls  for  con- 
tempt of  their  jurisdiction .  That  the  payment  of  these 
fines  in  kind  would  bcoften  highly  vexatious  is  obvious : 
and  if  the  consul  were  allowed  to  fix  his  own  rate  of 
commutation,  it  might  bear  hardly  on  the  delinquent, 
especially  if,  as  is  probable,  the  brass  money  was  now 
beginning  to  rise  in  \alue,  so  that  the  old  money  price 
of  an  ox  or  a  sheep  would  be  now  more  than  it  waa 
worth.     Cicero's  statement^*  is,  that  the  censors  L. 
Papiri'ia  !ind  P.  Piuarius  had  imposed  their  fines  in 

30.  "  ife  Rcimblici,  II.  35. 
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kind,  and  had  thus  seized  so  many  cattle,  that  the    fp^f^ 

consuls,  to  relieve  the  commons,  fixed  an  easy  rate  of  ' — ■ 

money  commutation,  at  which  the    cattle  might  be 
redeemed. 

From  the  year  329  to  341  we  have  tribunes  con-  '^f^-.^^^- 
atantly,  with  the  exception  of  only  two  years,  instead  "■•«  -if- 
of  consuls.  In  331,  after  a  long  interval",  we  again  aimvmiiiaw. 
hear  of  a  call  for  an  agrarian  law  ;  recent  victories  over 
the  Volscians  and  Veientians  had  added  probably  to 
the  amount  of  the  demesne  land;  and  the  patricians 
who  occupied  it,  either  paid  no  acknowledgment  for  it 
at  all,  or  if  tliey  did,  it  went  not  in  the  national  trea- 
■sury,  but  into  that  of  thoir  own  order ;  the  commons 
reaped  no  benefit  from  it.  At  the  same  time  the  com- 
mons had  to  serve  at  their  own  expense  in  war ;  and 
thu8,a8the  poorer  classes  couldill  support  this  burden, 
and  could  provide  themselves  only  with  the  most  in- 
ferior arras,  the  numbers  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
regular  infantry  were  much  below  what  tliey  might 
have  been.  Accordingly,  tlie  tribunes  demanded  that 
there  should  be  a  division  of  a  portion  of  the  demesne 
land  amongst  the  commons  ;  and  that  the  occupiers  of 
the  remainder  should  pay  their  vectigal  regularly,  and 
that  it  should  he  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
soldiers.  Here  was  a  question  in  which  the  mass  of 
the  commons  wore  interested  :  and  it  was  likely,  that 
during  the  continuance  of  this  contest,  the  leaders  of 
the  commons  would  gain  some  of  those  points  which 
they  80  longed  for,  but  which  wereof  far  les.s  import- 
ance in  tho  estimate  of  their  followers,  an  admission  to 
the  higher  magistracies. 

Afavonrableopportunitypresonted  itself  throeyeara  a  tnc.  xu. 
aftenvards,  in  334:  when  thepatricians '- themfielves  ■nn">'B«or 
proposed  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  quaistores  m™  ciMiri 
clasflici, those  officers  rl  ■s,andquiten[*i 

"  Livy,  IV.  36.  «, 
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CHAP,  distinct  from  thequsestores  pamcidii,whosebiisine8S  it 
— ». — '  was  to  receire  aH  mone^  paid  to  the  public  treasury, 
and  to  make  all  payments  fit)m  iL  This  was  an  office 
of  great  trost  and  dignity,  and  was  usually  regarded 
as  a  title  to  a  place  in  the  senate ;  the  censors,  in 
drawing  out  their  list  of  that  body,  generally  included 
in  it  the  quaestors  of  the  last  five  years.  Now,  as  wars 
were  b^inning  to  be  carried  on  on  a  greater  scale, 
and  were  attended  with  more  success  than  formerly, 
it  was  desirable  to  hare  two  new  quaestors  to  accom- 
pany the  armies  to  the  field,  and  to  take  charge  of  the 
phmder  that  might  be  gained,  or  of  the  lands  that 
might  be  conquered.  But  the  tribunes  naturally  de- 
manded, that  if  the  college  of  qusstors  were  thus  in- 
creased to  four,  two  of  them  should  be  chosen  from 
the  conmions.  This  the  senate  would  not  listen  to, 
but  proposed  that  the  whole  number  should  be  taken 
indiscriminately  from  dther  order.  When  the  tribunes 
refused  to  accept  this  compromise,  having  learned  from 
experience  that  such  a  pretended  free  choice  would 
always  end  in  the  exclusire  election  of  patricians,  the 
senate  dropped  the  measure  altogether.  But  the 
tribunes  then  brought  it  forward  themselves,  and  after 
long  disputes,  the  compromise  first  proposed  by  the 
senate  was  accepted,  and  the  quaestorship,  with  its  four 
places,  was  declared  by  law  to  be  open  alike  to  the 
patricians  and  to  the  commons. 

Here  2^ain  the  advantage  gained  by  the  commons 
as  an  order  was  great ;  but  the  individuals  who  had 


ran 


M-  F.1^-    sowed  the  seed  did  not    reap  the  fruit ;  for  again, 
^!^^Jl      owinor  to  the  great  influence  of  the  maoristrate  who 


presided  at  the  comitia,  none  but  patrician  quaestors 

were  chosen.     Still  the   commons  waxed  stronger  : 

A.r  c  »r  three  years  afterwards,  in  337,  an  agrarian  law*^  was 

Ny  which  fifteen  hundred  of  the  commons  re- 

•^  lirx.  IV.  47. 


ceived  allotmeots  of  two  jiigera  a  man  out  of  the  land 
lately  conquered  frotn  the  people  of  Lavici.  But  a 
larger  division  of  the  demesne  land  was  demanded, 
and  in  a  quarter  where  it  could  be  enjoyed  more 
securely  ;  for  the  colonists  sent  to  a  frontier  district 
would  have  continually  to  defend  their  new  property 
■with  their  swords,  and  men  naturally  longed  for  a 
division  of  the  old  demesne  nearer  homo,  which  every 
new  advance  of  the  Roman  boundary  placed  at  a 
greater  distance  from  danger.  This,  however,  the 
patrician  occupiers  of  this  land  were  too  powerful  to 
permit;  and  the  contest  really  turned  upon  the  dis- 
posal of  the  new  conquests.  Thus,  in  340,  Boise  was 
conquered,  a  town  of  the  ^quians,  not  far  from  La- 
vici ;  and  the  commons  required  that  a  portion  of  this 
newly-won  territory  might,  at  least,  be  allotted  to 
them.  Even  this  was  resisted,  and  by  none  more 
vehemently  than  by  M,  Postumius  Regillenses  ",  one 
of  the  military  tribunes  of  the  year  341.  He  com- 
manded one  of  the  armies  which  were  in  the  field 
against  the  ^quians,  and  abusing  his  military  power 
for  political  purposes,  he  threatened  to  visit  upon  his 
soldiers  any  display  of  feeling  which  they  might  have 
shown  in  favour  of  the  proposed  agi-arian  law.  This 
excited  universal  indignation,  which  he  heightened 
by  refusing  to  his  army  any  share  of  the  spoil  which 
they  had  won  in  recovering  Boise  from  the  ^quians. 
Open  discontent  then  broke  out,  and  Postumius  re- 
pressing it  with  extreme  severity,  and  the  most  mer- 
ciless executions,  provoked  his  soldiers  to  a  mutiny, 
in  which  he  was  stoned  to  death. 

A  crime  so  rare  in  the  Roman  annals  produced  its  PrflMndinp 
natural  and  just  consequence,  a  reaction  against  the  itufnuof 
cause  which  appeared  to  be  connected  with  it.     Con- 
suls were  chosen  instead  of  tribunes  of  the  soldiers; 
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CHAP,  and  the  commons,  to  whom  the  senate  had  giren  the 
'^ — ^-^  choice  of  the  judge  *^  in  this  cause,  commissioned  the 
consuls  to  inqidre  into  the  murder  of  Postumius,  and 
to  punish  the  guilty.  This  choice  was  sanctioned  by 
the  curis^,  and  the  judges  thus  appointed  fulfilled 
their  task  with  moderation,  so  that  the  influence 
which  the  patricians  had  gained  by  the  whole  trans- 
action was  marked  by  the  undisturbed  election  of  con- 
suls for  three  years  following.  But  by  that  time  the 
feeling  had  changed :  the  continued  opposition  of  the 
patricians  to  any  agrarian  law  seemed  a  more  present 
evil  than  the  murder  of  Postumius:  and  while  that 
crime  had  been  duly  punished,  the  injustice  of  the 
patricians  was  triumphant.  It  is  dangerous  to  over- 
look  a  change  in  public  opinion,  and  stiU  more  to  try 
to  force  in  its  old  direction  the  tide  which  is  begin- 
ning to  turn.  The  patricians  carried  the  election  of 
^AC  m'  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  fourth  year,  in  spite  of  a  strong  feeling 
of  discontent ;  but  the  commons  were  so  roused,  that 
in  spite  of  all  obstructions  caused  by  the  presiding 
officer,  they  elected  at  the  open  comitia  of  quaestors** 
no  fewer  than  three  plebeians. 
ai^Mhe  "^^^^  t^^  agrarian  law  was  demanded  more  vehe- 
^li^ued'''  raently  than  ever,  and  three  tribunes,  all  of  the  Icilian 
family,  were  conspicuous  as  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
mons. The  year  passed  away  in  these  contests,  but 
the  commons  insisted  on  haring  tribunes  instead  of 
consuls  for  the  year  following;  and  this  was  consented 
to*^  but  at  the  same  time  rendered  nugatory  by  the 


confluJ 


**  "A     plebe,    consensu    populi,  against  the  patrician  order;  it  was 

»n«ulibus     negotiam     manaatur."  then   an  act  of  moderation   in   the 

Livj,  IV.  61.     A  remarkable  pa«-  nenate,  to  allow  the  offending  party 

»age,  which  Niebuhr,  as  may  be  sup-  to  name  tbe  judge,  and  the  patn- 

poned,  han  not   forgotten  to  appeal  cian.«»,  to  whom  the  injury  had  been 

to,  as  a  ]>ro(if  of  the  identity  of  the  done,  would  at  any  rate  require  that 

j>opul«"'  '"  '>ld  times  with  the  patri-  the  nomination  should  be  submitted 

lid    seem    as   if  the  to  them  for  their  approval. 

iimius  was  regarded  ^  Livy,  IV.  54. 

imitted  by  plebeians  <"  Livy,  IV.  55. 
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condition  annexed  to  it,  that  none  of  tbo  tribunes  of  'x'v^f' 
tho  commons  of  that  year  slioiild  be  either  re-elected  '  ■" 
to  the  same  office  or  bo  chosen  tribunes  of  the  soldiers, 
Thus  those  candidates  being  excluded  whose  claims 
were  greatest,  tlie  patricians  once  more  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  plebeian  candidates  of  less  name,  and 
in  obtaining  every  place  in  the  tribuneship  for  their 
own  body. 

Two  years  aftei-wards  came  the  issue  of  the  contest,  ■*;^'rf  ^oa 
A  truce  which  had  been  concluded  for  twenty  years"  ^^,^j' 
with  the  Veientians  was  now  on  the  point  of  ex-  ^"j  ^^' 
piring;  and  as  war  rather  than  peace  was  supposed  tunMof  t 
to  be  the  natural  state  of  things  between  two  nations,  c™«'ti  t° 
unless  some  express  treaty  was  interposed,  so  at  the 
end  of  the  truce  hostilities  would  be  resumed  of  course, 
unless  either  party  wished  to  renew  it,  and  was  will- 
ing to  purchase  its  continuance  on  the  enemy's  terms. 
Rome  now  felt  itself  much  stronger  than  Veii,  for 
that  town  had  been  lately  torn  with  internal  discords, 
so  much  more  \'iolent  and  injurious  than  those  of 
Rome,  in  proportion  as  there  was  leas  of  equal  law 
and  of  acknowledged  rights.  The  Romans  therefore 
put  a  higher  price  on  the  renewal  of  the  truce  than 
the  Veientians  would  consent  to  pay ;  and  both  nations 
prepared  for  war.  This  was  the  moment  for  the 
commons  to  press  their  claims,  and  they  refused  to 
vote  for  the  war  unless  something  was  done  to  satisfy 


II.  1 

i 
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•«  Livy.  TV,  68.  Livy  aays  that 
in  the  rear  348the  truce  had  already 
eipired,  and  u  it  Had  Iwsu  coa- 
eluded,  acMrding  to  his  own  ac- 
count, in  the  year  330,  Niobulir  sup- 
poses  that  it  muBt  bare  been  in- 
tended to  last  only  for  twenty  aytlic 
Jean,  oflen  months  each.  But  we 
nd  that  hoatilitieH  did  not  hcgin  till 
350,  and  no  one  wUI  beliere  that 
the  Romans  allowed  two  years,  in 
which  thpv  were,  according  lo  an- 
cient notions,  at  war  with  Veii.  to 


pass  away  without  attacking  their 
enemj.  because  tho  Vt'ientians  were 
involved  in  civil  disseniuonB,  and  the 
Romans  were  too  generous  to  take 
advantage  of  their  weakness.  We 
see  fi'om  Thucydides,  V.  11,  that  it 
was  nsaal  when  a  truce  was  nearly 
expired  to  negotiate  as  to  tho  terras 
on  which  it  might  be  renewed :  and 
this,  I  doubt  not,  is  the  true  eipla- 
natiDn  of  the  negotiations  that  went 
on  during  the  years  34S  and  349. 
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CHAP.  them.  The  patricians,  looking  forward  to  all  ' 
w^Jil^  glory  and  dominion  promised  them  by  the  expectea 
conquest  of  Veii,  or  yielding  to  the  power  of  justice, 
at  last  gave  way.  The  vectigal ",  or  tithe,  due  from 
the  occupierB  of  the  public  land,  was  to  provide  pay 
for  the  soldiers ;  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  it  was  to 
be  made  good  by  a  tax  or  tribute  levied  upon  the 
whole  people,  according  to  the  census  of  every  citizen : 
and  six  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were  henceforth  to  be 
elected  annually;  one  of  whom,  as  NiebuLr  thinks, 
was  always  to  be  a  patrician,  and  to  perform  the  im- 
portant judicial  duties  afterwards  discharged  by  the 
praetor  urbanus  ;  the  other  five  were  to  be  elected  in- 
discriminately from  either  order.  At  any  rate,  six 
tribunes  were  elected  from  this  time  forwards,  and 
this  increased  number  gave  the  commons  a  greater 
likelihood  of  seeing  some  of  the  places  filled  by  men 
of  their  own  body.  And  so  it  happened,  in  fact ;  but 
for  this  the  commons  had  yet  to  wait  five  years  more. 
Accordingly  pay  "  was  issued  to  the  soldiers,  six 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were  elected,  and  in  the  year 
^A^(P'^'  ^^^'  ^^°"*'  *'^^  ^°^  °^  ^^^  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
Romans  began  their  vast  career  of  dominion  by  lay- 
ing siege  to  the  great  Etruscan  city  of  Veii. 

'•  This  is  not  stated  by  Liyy ;  but  paid  tbij  irregularly,  and  hence  the 

as  it  had  been  the  great  object  in'  pay  of  the  soldiers  woold,  in  point 

sisted  00  by  tbe  tribanes,  it  is  natn-  of  fact,  be  provided  chiefly  oat  of    J 

ral   to  EuppoBB  that  it  mnat  either  tbe  toi  or  tnbutnm.  

have  been  granted  or  at  any  rate  pro-         '^  Livy,  IV.  69 — 61. 
mised.     It   was    probably   Howeyer 
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The  iaternal  history  of  Rome  in  the  first  century  of  char^ 
the  Commonwealth  is  obscure  and  often  uncertain;  nor  ■ — -^ 
can  we  venture  to  place  full  confidence  in  the  details  hituiy  of 
of  events,  or  of  individual  characters.  The  family  even  o.di« 
traditions  and  funeral  orations  out  of  which  the  oldest  TCm  ihi" 
annalists  compiled  their  narratives  were  often,  as  we''""""'" 
find,  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  dealt  largely  in 
exaggeration  and  misrepresentation.  Yet  still  up  to 
a  certain  point  they  were  a  check  upon  one  another ; 
there  were  necessarily  limits  to  falsehood,  when  fellow- 
citizens,  whether  indiriduals  or  parties,  were  the  sub- 
ject on  which  it  was  exercised.  But  with  regard  to 
foreign  enemies,  even  this  check  was  wanting.  Every 
family  might  claim  victories  over  the-[Equians  or  the 
Veientians :  there  was  no  sufficient  knowledge  of 
.  chronology  to  make  it  evident  that  the  story  of  one 
victory  and  one  triumph  was  fatal  to  the  truth  of 
others  ;  the  accommodating  annalists  found  room  for 
all.  The  account,  then,  of  the  early  wars  of  the 
Romans  cannot  be  trusted  implicitly  in  its  merest 
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Of  tlieso  three  enemies,  the  Sabtaeswere  the  soonest 
and  most  effectually  repelled.  After  the  year  306,  ■- 
when  M.  Horatius  Barbatus,  the  deliverer  of  the  *■ 
Roman  commons  from  the  decemvirs'  tyi-anny,  is  said  ii> 
to  have  gained  a  great  victory  over  them',  we  read  of 
them  no  more  during  a  period  of  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  A  treaty  of  some  sort  or  other  must 
have  followed  this  victory ;  perhaps  it  waa  only  a 
truce  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  which  may  have 
been  continually  renewed  by  mutual  consent ;  the 
Romans  having  enough  to  do  in  Latium  and  in 
Etruria;  and  the  Sabine  youth  finding  a  field  tor 
their  enterprise,  by  joining  their  kinsmen,  the  Sam- 
nites,  who  soon  after  this  time  began  their  conquests 
in  Campania,  (Thus  the  Roman  territory  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tiber  was  left  in  peace,  and  the 
frontier  of  the  Commonwealth  on  this  side  remained 
long  unaltered,  being  bounded  by  the  territory  of  the 
Sabine  city  of  Eretum,  which  was  sitiiated  about  nine- 
teen miles  from  Rome.  I 

A  far  more  obstinate  and  varied  contest  was  main-  ^* 
tained  against  the  ^r|uians  and  Volscians.     It  is  pre-  "'v 
tended  that  L.  Valerius,  the  worthy  colleague  of  M.  »"< 
Horatius,  gained  a  great  victory  over  them  in  the  year  "f 
'306^;  but  in  309*  we  find  them  again  overrunning  tm 
the  Roman  territory,  and  advancing  unopposed  for  the 
last  time  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Rome  by  the  Esquiline 
gate.     In  that  same  year  T.  Quinctius  the  consul  is 
said  to  have  gained  a  great  victory  over  them,  and 
there  is  this  evidence  of  ite  reality,  that  the  Romans 
established  a  garrison  on  the    enemies'  frontier   at 
Verrugo*;  a  place  undoubtedly  on  the  Alban  hills, 
but  whether  on  Algidus  above  Tusculura,  or  on  the 

»  Livy.  111.  62,  83.     Fasti  Capi-  '  Livy.  HI.  61. 

tolini.     "  M.  HorntiuB.  M.   F.  &a-  '  Livy,  III.  G(i, 

batoB,     di-    Sabincis    (Iriuinphavil)  •  livy,  IV.  1. 
Aim.  CCCIV.  VII.  K.  Scpfmibr." 
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aide  of  Vtilitrse  looking  towards  Antium  and 
'  Volscian  lowlands,  seems  impossible  to  be  ascertained. 
From  this  time  we  hear  of  no  general  efforts  of  the 
■^quians  and  Volscians  for  fifteen  years ;  but  in  324 
tho  united  armies  of  the  two  nations  again  appeared 
'on  Algidiis",  and  the  Romans  in  alarm  named  A. 
Postumius  Tubertus  dictator  to  oppose  them.  That 
the  danger  was  great,  is  shown  by  the  dreadful  story 
related  of  A.  Tubertus',  that  he  executed  his  own 
son,  for  having  engaged  with  the  enemy  without 
orders,  although  s  uccessftilly.  This  rigorous  ob- 
servance of  discipline  always  occurs  in  Roman  history, 
when  tho  Roman  arms  were  engaged  in  any  contest 
more  than  ordinarily  hazardous ;  and  thus  in  the 
great  Latin  war  about  ninety  year^  after  this  period, 
the  act  of  A.  Postumius  Tubertus  was  again  repeated 
in  the  more  famous  instance  of  T.  Mantius.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  Latins  and  Hemicans  aided  the 
Romans  with  their  whole  force,  and  the  Opican  nations 
were  completely  defeated.  A  truce  of  eight  yeara 
was  concluded  with  the  -Equians' ;  the  power  of  the 
Volscians,  already  shaken  by  their  defeat,  was  further 
weakened  by  civil  dissensions ;  the  advocates  for  peace 
and  war  proceeding  to  the  most  violent  extremities 
against  each  other. 
*      Eight  years  afterwards*,  the  Opican  nations,  first 

'  Uxy,  IV-  30. 

iizJ""   ■ 


«  Li.y.  IV.  38. 

_IN  nnt  to  MicvB  it.     It  u  had  obtaiiMd  >  trace  for  fight  ;rtm, 

niabid  hnmrrr  hj  DiodonM,  XJI.  ia  the  brziaiiiag  of  the  year  33&. 

ft»;  b7  V«l*rin«Hnimii».  11.  T.  §  IT.  30.     Fin  "  '      " 


dtiT  A< 


«  Oeltioi 


.  „  Pi™  jtmit  aileniBids,  in 

<.XriL21.  33C^   ^«T  «c  dncnbed  u  suing 

OaDitn  rHo  cpvak*  of"  PdHlhanm"  agwn  for  an  uteitsion  of  thii  tonn, 

or  "  pMlknmJAna  imperia  et  Man-  and  obtuiui^  an  addttional   tnios 

Kam,"  I.  13.  i  1  -.  allbmiKb  it  U  one  tar  time  jMtv.  IV.  33.     The  ra- 

Af  Uvy'*  rt««ini  for  not  Wicving  newal  of  Mstilities  ii  placed  in  the 

fhe   tbory.   tital   tlie   common   pro-  tnt  3^  Lirr.  IT.  43 ;  bat  it  wmj 

"  '            Mion  to  il»nnt«  power  be  concluded  that  it  ihould  in  &ot 

4  erwllj  npTpiMfi  w  u  be  plwxd  a  vnr  rarlier,  and  that  Uia 

ffkinN     nnn      Pcwta-  rnir  333,  wE>ieh  m'th  the  Roman  ftn- 
naliilr  U  Thollj  devoid  of  mtUlary 
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the  Volsciaus,  and   soon   after  the  ^quians,  again    CHAr. 
renewed  the  contest.     The  seat  of  war  was  again  on  — r— -^ 
the  frontier  of  the  ^quiana  :  and  there  in  the  year  Uvki  >nd 
332  the  Eomans  received  a  check  which  we  may  not  by  the 
improbably  conjecture  to  have  been  a  serious  defeat.    °'"""' 
But  four  years  afterwards,  in  336,  the  people  of  La- 
vici '"  are  mentioned  as  joining  the  ^^quians,  and  are 
spoken  of  as  new  enemies.     Lavici,  now  La  Colonna, 
placed  on  an  isolated  hill  which  rises  as  a  sort  of  out- 
work at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Alban  cluster, 
had  been  one  of  the  thirty  Latin  cities  which  signed 
the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Rome  in  261.     Since  that 
time  the  conquest  of  the  Opican  nations  had  separated 
it  from  its  old  confederacy,  and  it  had  possibly  received 
an  ^quian  colony ;    but  it  had  hitherto  taken  no 
active  part  against  Rome.     Now  however  it  openly 
joined  the  ^quians ;  and  its  soldiers,  after  having 
ravaged  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Tusculura,  en- 
camped together  with  their  allies  in  their  old  station 
on  Algidus.     They  gained  one  victory,  but  it  was 
speedily  retrieved  by  the  dictator  Q.  ServiUua  Priscus; 
Lavici  was  taken  by  the  Romans  ",  its  inhabitants 
massacred,  expelled,  or  sold  for  slaves,  and  a  large 
portion  of  its  land  waa  allotted  to  colonists  of  the 
Roman  commons.    This  was  a  decided  conquest,  and 


trnnmictionfi,  was  indeed  devoid  of 
Bomftn  victories,  but  not  of  defeats, 
or  at  least  of  diaasters.  For  Livy 
WginN  tlie  account  of  Cho  next  year 
with  the  words  "'  Non  diutius  for- 
tann  ^quU  induUit,  qui  ambigunm 
Tiutoriam  VolHCOram  pro  tak  am- 
pteii  fuerant."  Now  thi«  "  dubia 
vichiria  "  had  been  won  in  332.  and 
the  e»preiiiiion,  "'  non  diutine  in- 
dulsit,"  would  imply  that  for  a  cer- 
tain time  fortune  had  favoured  ths 
.£quians ;  in  other  words,  that  they, 
eiioonraged  by  the  Volnclans'  bucooss 
in  338.  took  up  arms  themwivee  in 
the  following  year,  and  were  during 


that  year  mastera  of  the  Beld.  Thtu 
it  would  seem  that  a  truvo  of  eight 

J  ears,  not  cyclic  bat  common  years, 
ad  been  ob^rved  fram  326  to  333 ; 
and  the  probability  is,  that  the  t«rm 
originally  agreed  upon  wua  five 
years,  to  whiA  three  were  afterwards 
added;  Liry's  mistake  conaisting in 
this,  that  be  suppoaes  the  whole 
t^igfat  years'  truce  to  Lave  'been 
granted  in  325,  and  that  the  three 
years  added  in  330  were  an  addition 
to  this  nutober. 
'•  Livy,  IV.  4B. 
"  Livy.  IV,  47. 
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gave  the  Romans  possession  of  an  advantageous  post 
on  their  enemy's  frontier.  The  victory  seems  also  to 
have  shaken  the  ^qnian  confederacy ;  for  Bola,  an- 
other town  formerly  belonging  to  the  Latins,  but 
wrested  from  them  by  the  Opican  conquerors,  was 
allowed  by  the  other  ^quian  states  to  Ml  unassisted, 
and  another  important  post  was  thus  occupied  by  the 
Romans.     This  happened  in  the  year  341  ". 

The  tide  had  now  turned,  and  as  ill  success  loosened 
the  bond  which  held  the  Opican  nations  and  cities 
together,  so  victory  strengthened  the  alliance  of  the 
Romans,  Latins,  and  Hemicans.  In  342,  this  last 
people  recovered  Ferentinum  **,  one  of  their  towns 
which  the  Yolscians  had  formerly  conquered  :  and  as 
we  hear  in  two  following  years  of  the  ravage  of  the 
Latin  and  Hemican  territory  by  the  enemy,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  all  the  three  confederate  nations  took 
an  active  part  in  the  war.  The  Opicans,  however, 
struggled  vigorously;  the  fix)ntier  posts  of  Vemigo  ** 
and  of  the  castle  of  Carventum  "  were  taken  and  re- 
taken :  but  the  -^quians  suflTered  so  much  firom  having 
the  seat  of  war  so  continually  on  their  frontier,  that 
in  the  rally  of  the  Opican  league,  which  took  place  in 
the  year  347,  the  lowland  Yolscians  appear  at  the 
head  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  gathering  place  of 
the  array  was  at  Antium.  For  two  years  nothing  de- 
cisive happened;  but  in  349  '"  the  Romans  opened  the 
campaign  with  their  force  divided  into  three  small 
armies  :  and  while  one  threatened  Antium,  and  a 
second  advanced  upon  Ecetrae,  laying  waste  the  country 


"  Livy,  IV.  49. 
'«  Livy,  IV.  51. 


8aggested  to  me  the  Lig^h  ground  of 
Monte    Ariano,    Mohf  Artemifdus, 
"  Livy,  IV.  55,  56.  68.  the   south-eastern    sxunmit    of   the 

"  Livy,  IV.  53.  55.  The  posi-  AJhan  hills,  which  rises  abore  Vel- 
tion  of  Carventum  and  of  its  castle  letri.  I  have  not  been  aUe  to  find 
or  citddt'l  is  wholly  unknown.  Sir  any  notice  of  the  place  in  West- 
W.  (le''  '♦  doubtfully  at  Rocca    phal's  work  on  the  neiglibcRiziKwd 

A!*^  point  on  the  Vol-     of  Rome. 

ear  Com.     Bunsen        *•  Livy,  IV.  69. 
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on  every  side  to  divert  tlie  enemy's  attention,  the 
tliird  pushed  direct  for  Anxur,  or  Tan-acina,  a  most  •- 
important  place,  standing  at  tlie  very  end  of  the  plain 
of  the  Pontine  marshes,  at  the  point  where  the  Apen- 
nines of  the  Volscian  highlands  come  down  close  upon 
the  eea.  Tarracina  'S  a  Tyrrhenian  city,  had  been  !}il 
subject  to  Rome  in  the  last  period  of  ita  monarchy ; "' 
immediately  afterwards  it  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Volscians,  and  fi'om  them  received  its  name  of  Anxur; 
it  is  the  natural  gate  of  the  country  round  Rome  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  Campania  on  the  other,  and  its 
capture  would  restore  the  Roman  laoundary  to  the  ex- 
tent which  it  had  formerly  reached  under  the  Tar- 
quinii.  Ita  distance  from  the  front  of  the  war  pro- 
bably put  its  inhabitants  off  their  guard,  and  it  yielded 
to  the  sudden  attack  of  the  Romans  with  little  resist- 
ance '*.  Twenty-five  hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
yurvived  the  storming  of  the  town,  were  saved  alive 
to  be  sold  for  slaves;  and  the  two  divisions  which  had 
covered  the  siege  now  came  up  to  join  their  comrades, 
and  the  plunder  of  the  town  was  given  to  the  whole 
army  tt-ithout  distinction.  Two  years  afterwards  the 
Romans  invaded  the  Volscian  highlands, and  Artena'%  " 
on  the  edge  of  the  mountains,  looking  across  to  the 
Alban  hills  at  the  back  of  Algidus,  was  taken  and 
razed  to  the  gi*ouud.  From  henceforward  the  atten- 
tion of  Rome  for  some  years  was  so  much  engaged  by 


"  It  wfts  probably  a  town  be- 
longing to  the  snme  race  as  Circfii 
aDiTAnleii;  tiiat  race  wUicb  niuy  he 
called  either  Tyrrhenian,  Pelasgian, 
or  Sikelinn,  and  which  in  lanKuago 
and  religion  bon  m  doxe  fui  affinity 
to  the  (ireeks.  Tarracina  is  men- 
tioned OB  a  dependent  ally  of  Ronie 
in  the  first  treaty  between  Home  and 
Carthage,  concluded  in  the  Hrst  year 
of  the  Common  WW  I  th.  See  Poly- 
MUK,  111.  2Si. 
•  Livy,  IV.  50. 


"  Livy,  IV.  61.  The  present 
Monte  Poriino,  aecording  to  Sir  W. 
Gi'Il  1  and  according  to  Westphal 
also,  if  Artena,  Ortono.  and  Virtona, 
be,  as  is  probable,  ooly  one  and  the 
«ame  place.  I  learn  from  a  review 
of  this  history  in  the  Ihtblin  Re- 
view. No.  XIII.,  that  Nibhy  files 
the  eiBct  site  of  Artena  at  a  place 
not  more  than  a  mile  ou  the  louth- 
eatit  of  Monte  Portino,  where  the 
remains  of  a  polygonal  wall  on  u 
high  level  spot  arc  htill  TiBible. 


BISTORT  OP  HOME. 


CHAP-  her  wars  on  the  Etruscan  frontier,  that  she  wot 
' — j~^  have  been  well  contented  to  have  maintained  and  se- 
cured her  conqaests  from  the  jEquians  and  Volsciana, 
without  endeavouring  to  extend  them.  Andnowwas 
proved  the  advantage  of  the  occupation  of  posts  on 
the  enemies'  territory,  and  still  more  of  the  Roman 
system  of  colonies.  When  Anxur  was  taken,  the 
neighbouring  Volscian  cities  seem  to  have  concluded 
a  truce  with  Rome  to  save  their  lands  from  ravage ; 
at  least  there  was  a  free  intercourse  between  them 
and  the  garrison,  and  the  Roman  soldiers  were  scat- 
tered '"  over  the  neighbourhood  to  traffic  with  the  in- 
habitants instead  of  plundering  them.  Advantage 
u"g.io  by  '^^^  taken  of  this,  and  Anxur  was  surprised  by  a  sud- 
.•urpriM.  ^gjj  attack  and  recovered.  But  as  the  Volscians  are 
not  charged  with  perBdy,  we  must  either  suppose  that 
the  assailants  came  frora  some  of  the  more  distant 
cities,  which  had  not  been  included  in  the  truce,  or 
that  the  truce  itself  was  concluded  only  for  periods  of 
a  few  days  ",  and  continued  by  successive  renewals; 
and  that  at  the  end  of  one  of  these  periods  the  Vol- 
scians  had  refused  to  renew  it,  whilst  the  Romans  had 
fully  depended  on  its  continuance.  This  wa-s  in  353, 
and  two  years  afterwards  Anxxu-  was  again  recovered 
by  a  fresh  surprise,  the  Volscians  "  neglecting  to 
guard  their  walls  whilst  keeping  a  festival.  It  was 
recovered  juat  in  time;  for  as  the  war  of  the  Romans 
with  Veii  and  the  neighbouring  cities  still  continued, 
the  Opican  nations  seem  to  have  renewed  their  league, 
and  made  another  combined  effort  to  retrieve  their 
losses.  In  358  "  the  Volscians  were  employed  in  be- 
sieging Anxur,  while  the  ^quians  were  surrounding 


•  Liry.  V.  8. 

'  Like  the  ten  drirs"  true*,  which 
He  BcEotians  could  be 
gree  to  with  Atlienn, 
MOD    concluded     the 


eace  of  Niriu.      See  Thaojdidee, 
'.  26.  32. 

"  Livy,  V,  13. 

»  Uvy,  V.  16. 
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Lavici :  liad  not  the  Romans  possessed  tbeso  two  posts, 
the  enemy  might  have  again  spread  ravage  over  their 
whole  territory,  at  a  moment  when  a  force  could  ill 
have  been  spared  to  check  them.  As  it  was,  Anxur 
and  Lavici  were  left  to  their  own  resources,  and  to 
the  aid  of  the  Latins  and  Hernicans,  who  at  this  cri- 
tical period  seem  to  have  sustained  the  whole  weight 
of  the  struggle  with  the  Opican  nations,  for  all  the 
Roman  armies  were  engaged  elsewhere.  Whether 
Lavici  was  taken  or  not,  we  know  not ;  but  in  the 
next  year  Veii  fell,  and  then  the  ^quians  and  Vol- 
scians  solicited  and  obtained  a  truce".  The  Romans 
availed  themselves  of  it  to  establish  a  new  colony  in  '"^ 
the  country  conquered  from  the  -lEquians,  at  Vi-"'' 
teUia",  not  far  from  PrEeueste,  on  the  opposite  side  f'^^^^^i"'" 
of  the  great  gap  or  break  by  which  the  chain  of  the 
Apennines  is  there  interrupted.  They  had  found  the 
benefit  of  their  colony  at  Lavici ;  and  this  more  distant 
settlement  was  made  proportionably  stronger;  three 
thousand  colonists  were  sent  to  occupy  it  instead  of 
fifteen  hundred.  But  the  .^Equians  were  more  roused 
than  daunted  by  this  occupation  of  Vitellia,  as  they 
had  already  been  taught  the  importance  of  such  colo- 
nies. We  hear  nothing  of  the  Volscians,  so  that  they 
probably  remained  at  peace;  but  the  Mqinans,  though  J^'J^l'' 
alone,  dislodged  the  Romans  from  their  old  post  of '*■ 
Verrugo",  and  in  the  following  year  surprised  the 
new  colony  of  Vitellia.  Four  years  after  the  fall  of 
Veii,  the  whole  force  of  Rome  under  both  consuls  was 
once  more  employed  against  the^Equians  on  the  old 
battle  ground  of  Algidus*';  which  clearly  shows  that 

"  Lit]',  Y.  23.  shoulder  of   ground,   raised   above 

»  Livy,  V.  S4.  29.     Sir  W.  Gell  tHe  ordinary  IbtbI  of  the  Campftgna. 

placM  Vitellia  at  Valmonte,  in  tlis  which  connects  the  roots  of  the  Al- 

gitoatjon    described     in     the    text  ban  hills  with  the  Apennines. 
Weatphal   pot«   it,  but  doubtfully,         »«  LiTy,V.28. 
immediately  nnder  the  north-east        ^  Livy,  V.  31.      Acfording 

eitremitj  of  the  Alhan  bills,  on  that  INodonu,  Yelibw  and  Satricum 


i 


5I5^^3r     *W    iftHE- 


ji^ne  ▼^t  «il  nvx£0ded.  -itwia  Ji  ie  Z£^^x  -rst  die 

3o«i  '^rruvtieri   -vntii    if  die  ^^nmpnimig  parries;  die 
HUimasut.  jAwerier.  Jir  a  ^bort:  dme  inir.  die^fianans 

THan  In  jer  Iatio'  "smseas:  Trcfi  die  < jpicaoi  TarimWj 

ai;  ^ai^  rifcgrnning'  if  die  '^ntarr.  t^es:  nad  rrroo 
wiru»A  net  enamiesk  m  Bituniaaoiu  The 
^  Anxnr  aa  die  mdB  if  die  V.jisciazi&  of  Lxiria  and 
B^^  <Hi  die  ^Cnniaii  !xnnne£.  ^as  an  Immirtanr  ad- 
^anm^m;  mt  die  aczempc  jii  ^»derr  a  ierriempnr 


tjie  Hue  of  die  ^£nniaa  highlanfta  had  besL  iii;**r*y 
de£*aci^«  »ut  die  JEiiniaiiiu  insciead  of  'ipfrrntTng 


^^w:x  ^j'^nnrrj.  ^-^r^  ^nll  ante  zc  ix  die  ^r-ir  :ii  Trhac 
mjt7  fie  -^ili^  their  ^uir'uicsiii  zc^z  n  :'n?ieimnGiu  rhe 
A»hdn  huuH ;  anri  nr:.iii  dieir  T^ncaure  zr^ami  jf  Al* 
^AiiH  ftr^nid  ^Viil  or-^rhano'  T  iscuaiin.  ami  direaBQi 
rte^aAtaticn  v>  the  xhcie  t«^ri:rT  cf  R.:me.  t  was 
in  *he  r.t^v>**ir;e  ♦"iTiarter.  oa  the  righn  bank  cf  the 
Tiber,  that  die  R.Miiaii:i  maiie  the  irst  hnotirtaiii:  ad- 
<;ticn  to  their  dcmiiiicn^  ami.  5:r  the  irst  dme  ance 
tr»e  ^^7%  of  their  kir^sr*,  increa^eii  their  rcw^r  bv  an 
a^Wisaion  of  r.ev  CTiZizens.  fircm  the  pipoIanciL  of  the 
eo^iT»tnea  which  di^  conrfaeretL 
wti^^rh  We  have  j^een  that  in  the  Tear  2S)^.  the  Voen- 
r>*»fM^       tiar*.^  had  concluded  a  peace  with  tiie  Romana  for 

7^ttM  fi'r.m    R»'>fn«   at  'iiu*  p«^.«vi.  iarm^id    bj  tiiie   £fcZ   it   V«n.    snd 

an**    Cir^j^i;    mn«t    Ha-^*   b<«n    >tfiC  wer»  aarjinir  la  ta*»  ▼ir  with.  Rauxe 

yrr^^,rmiy    wut    r*fy»iitiy   fj«i>vm!*i  widi  -czabttC^fi  v^inr.  itiwn  to  the 

^^vn,  an  A  wir-nj  wan  jUaaVd  tlusre  T*rj  -iaie  cc  tii*  (>uili^  inTMoii. 

^2.     It  •-•  d^ar  frwa  SseDiatorif.  XTV".  i«>i  I«j^. 
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forty  years.  But  in  the  year  317  the  two  nations  ' 
were  again  involved  in  war ;  whether  we  are  to  sup-  *- 
pose,  with  Niebuhr,  that  the  truce  was  to  last  only  for 
forty  cyclical  yeai's  of  ten  months  each,  and  therefore 
that  it  had  expired  three  years  before,  or  whether  it 
was  brought  to  a  premature  termination,  hke  the 
thirty  years'  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  which 
was  cut  short  in  the  midst  by  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  latter  seems  the  more  pro- 
bable, because  the  quarrel  is  especially  said  to  have 
originated  in  the  revolt  of  Fidenae ;  whereas,  had  the 
truce  been  at  an  end,  no  particular  cause  of  war  would 
have  been  needed;  hostihties  would  have  been  re- 
sumed as  a  matter  of  course. 

IThe  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  immediately  above  its  |'| 
confluence  with  the  Anio,  is  skirted  by  a  line  of  low  '^ 
hills  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.  \  On  one  ^' 
of  these,  which,  like  all  the  hills  of  the  Carapagna,  k 
break  off  into  cliffs  on  their  sides,  stood  the  town  of 
ridense-',  between  five  and  six  miles  distant  from 
Rome;  the  citadel,  as  some  tlmik,  was  on  a  higher 
point  of  the  ridge,  separated  fi'om  it  by  a  valley,  and 
rising  immediately  above  the  river.     Pidente  is  de- 
scribed as  an  old  Roman  colony,  established  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Romulus'";  other  accounts  call  it  an 
Aiban  or  Latin  colony",  while  it  is  represented  as 


"  Wertphal  pkoen  Fiden«  at  the 
site  of  the  modern  Villa  ISpada,  just 
tivv  inilcB  from  Borne;  a  opot  which 
ii  now  shown  to  strangam  as  tliG 
site  of  the  villa  of  Phaon,  Nero'd 
freedmui,  and  the  place  wheru  Nero 
kilUxl  himMelf.  Actrarding  to  Sir 
W.  Cell,  Pidonffi  wm  about  Lalf  a 
mile  further  on  the  road,  atid  its 
citadel  Blood  on  the  ieulatcd  hill  of 
Cnst«l  Giobileo.  which  rioes  imme- 
diately above  the  Tib*r.  WeHtplial 
says  that  some  inscriptions  hare 
been  found,  whioh  idenUfj'  thu  Bpot. 
If  an,  and  if  I  reeognizp  his  diwrip- 


tion,  the  excavations  in  the  lofk 
iK'hind  the  Villa  Spada.  resembling 
those  at  Snenton  near  Nottingham, 
woiUd  be  probably  the  tombs  ol'  the 
ciliicni  ol  Fidens. 

"  Compare  Livy,  I.  14,  and  27. 

"  DionjBius,  n,  53,  bbjb  that 
FidcniD,  NoiueDtum,  and  Crustu- 
meria  were  all  of  them  Alban  colo- 
nies, founded  at  the  xanie  time  by 
three  brothers.  Virgil  names  Fi- 
denie  along  with  Nomenturo  and 
Gabli,  and  also  speaka  of  it  as  ui 
Albftn  wlony.    £n.  VI.  73. 
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CHAP,  having  been  originally  a  city  of  the  Etruscans" 
"-^.—^  It  is  said  also  to  have  twice  revolted  from  Rome  since 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  to  have  been  twice 
reduced,  the  last  time  in  the  year  256",  and  to  have 
forfeited  the  half  of  its  territory  to  the  Roman  garri- 
son or  colonists  who  occupied  its  citadel.  All  that 
can  be  gathered  from  these  stories  is,  that  the  sub- 
ject population  in  Fidenre  consisted  chiefly  of  Etrus- 
cans; and  that  the  ruling  part  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
citizens  of  the  colony,  were  Romans.  In  the  year 
317",  from  some  causes  of  which  we  know  nothing, 
the  old  Etruscan  population  rose  against  the  Roman 
colonists,  expelled  them,  and  then  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Veil.  It  is  added  that  four 
Romans,  sent  to  remonstrate  with  them  upon  their 
revolt,  were  murdered  by  them  at  the  command  of  the 
Veientian  king,  who  was  become  their  new  sovereign; 
and  statues  of  the  men  thus  slain  were  afterwards  set 
up  in  the  rostra;  an  honour  that  was  paid  two  centu- 
ries later  to  the  ambassadors  murdered  by  the  lUyrian 
queen  Tenta.  This  revolt  of  Fidenae,  and  the  pro- 
tection afforded  to  the  revolters  by  the  Veientians,  led 
to  a  i-enewal  of  war  between  Rome  and  Veii;  and  the 
seat  of  the  war  was  removed  not  only  from  the  right 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  but  even  on  more  than 


"  Livy,  I.  16.  Straho,  V,  2, 
€  9,  p.  227.  PiulJirch  loaltes  Fi- 
aaiuE,  Cruatnmeria.  and  Antemnn 
to  have  been  Bnbine  towns,  Romu- 
Ini,  17.  Miiller  well  remnrks,  tbnt 
in  Fidenn  and  CruBtumeria,  as  in 
Rome,  y/e  find  traces  of  these  same 
three  elements  of  the  popuktian, 
Latins,  Sabinei,  and  GtruacanB. 
Bnt  at  Fidenat,  the  t^lose  connexion 
of  the  place  with  Veii,  (to  whiuh 
place  it  «eema  to  have  been  Rubject. 
or  dependent,  an  was  also  Capena,) 
■eems  to  show,  that  previouslj  to 
its  final  conquest   by  the  Romans, 


theF' 


-  element  w 


nant.  See  Miiller's  Etraskeri  Vol. 
1.  p.  113.  361. 

"  DionyBiuB.  V.  60. 

»*  Livy,  rV.  17-  Ho  speaks  aa  if 
the  Boman  oolonista  had  revolted ; 
but  Niebahr  seems  rigbt  in  sap- 
posing,  that  vhen  we  r^d  of  the 
revolt  of  a  colony  in  tbea»  early 
times,  we  should  miderstaitd  it  not 

Ernperly  speaking  of  the  colonista, 
ut  of  the  sabject  population  who 
arose  and  drove  them  ont,  and  then 
twEertfd  their  own  independence,  or 
connected  tbem selves  with  some 
people  of  their  nwn  race. 
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3  occasion  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio,  that  is  to 
say,  within  three  miles  of  Rome.  In  320,  however,  ^ 
Q.  Servilius  Priscus^',  who  was  appointed  dictator,  is 
said  to  have  taken  Fidenre,  and  new  colonists  were 
again  sent  to  occupy  the  place ;  but  in  329  we  read  of 
another  revolt,  accompanied  by  a  massacre  "  of  the 
colonists,  and  Mamercus  JEniilins  was  named  dictator 
to  meet  this  new  danger.  He  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Veientians  and  Fidenatians,  and  again  took 
Fidenas;  but  this  time  the  work  was  done  effectually", 
the  Etruscan  population  were  either  massacred  or  sold 
for  slaves,  and  the  town  and  its  territory  remained 
from  henceforth  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
Romans.  At  the  same  time  a  peace  was  concluded 
with  the  Veientians  for  twenty  years  ". 

This  was  in  330,  but  in  the  year  348,  Livy  says  ^' 
that  the  term  of  the  truce  had  already  expired  '^ ;  so 
thatNiebuhr  conjectures  that  in  this  instance  also  we 
must  reckon  by  cyclical  years  of  ten  months,  and  that 
the  truce  was  only  concluded  for  sixteen  common 
years  and  eight  months.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this 
were  so,  the  truce  must  have  expired  early  in  347,  for 
there  seems  no  foundation  for  Niebuhr's  conjecture, 
that  it  had  not  begun  before  331 :  it  was  surely  likely 
that  it  would  have  been  solicited  immediately  after 
the  taking  of  Fidente,  and  concluded  early  rather 
than  late  in  330;  much  Ie,ss  can  we  suppose  it  to  have 
"  been  delayed  tdl  the  year  following.  Besides,  we 
read  of  no  actual  hostilities  before  the  year  350,  that 
is,  till  the  end  of  twenty  common  years ;  and  the  story 


"  Livy,   IV.   21.     1 

«<litiounof  Livy.incloding  Bekkpr's. 
call  bim  A.  ScrvilioB,  foilnwinf;  in 
this  most  of  our  present  MSS.  But 
Glareanne  uiys  that  most  of  tbu 
MSS.  hnd  "Qmntus,"  and  th»t 
"  Anlufi "  was  tlm  reading  of  Aldus' 
MS.  wliich  hr  ('(•llowi'd  111  his  edi- 
vnr,.   I. 


tinn.  SieoiiiiiH,  Glaraantu,  Pighhii 
and  Dn^enborch,  all  prefer  tfa 
reading  "  QuintuB," 

»  LiTv.  IV.31. 

"  Livy,  IV.  34. 

"  Livy.  IV.  35, 

"  Livy,  IV.  5fi.     Tempns  indue 
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that  the  Romans  forbore  to  press  their  demands- 
''  Veil  during  the  year  348  out  of  magnanimity,  because 
the  Veientians  were  distracted  by  internal  factions,  is 
suspicious  enough  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  whole 
narrative  which  involves  it.  It  is  far  more  probable, 
that  as  the  expiration  of  the  truce  drew  near,  both 
parties  tried  what  could  be  gained  by  negotiation  **. 
The  Romans  were  engaged  in  war  with  the  ^quians 
ami  Volscians.and  although  successful  inthc  campaign 
of  347,  yet  they  had  obtained  no  decided  advantage. 
Thus  the  Veientians  tried  to  spin  out  the  negotiation 
liU  they  should  see  the  event  of  tlie  next  campaign, 
but  as  that  was  unfavourable  to  the  Romans,  the 
garrison  at  Verrugo  being  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  Volscians,  the  Veientians  took  courage  and 
refused  to  grant  the  Roman  demands.  The  next 
year,  however,  greatly  altered  the  face  of  affairs ;  the 
Romans  were  completely  successfiil  against  the  Vol- 
scians, and  took  the  important  city  of  Anxur  :  war 
vnth  Veil  was  now  looked  forward  to  with  delight, 
the  commons  were  conciliated  by  the  grant  of  pay  to 
the  soldiers,  and  thus  at  the  close  of  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  truce,  apparently  in  the  spring  of  350,  the 
Roman  people  voted  for  instant  war  with  the  Veien- 
tians ;  and  the  military  tribunes  of  that  year  "  com- 
menced the  invasion  of  the  Veientian  territory,  and 
the  occnpalioD  of  fortified  posts  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Veii. 
j'  Again,  in  the  year  following,  351,  the  Roman  arms 
were  called  off  fi'om  Veii  by  the  Volscian  war",  and 
nothing  was  attempted  against  the  city.  But  in  the 
next  year  the  Volscians  were  quiet,  and  the  siege  of 
Veii  was  commenced  in  earnest.  Livy's expressions" 


"  Sre  nol>>  48  of  tbe  last  c 


"  Livy,  IV.  fll. 

"  Livy.  V.  1.  Itn  iiii.nielw.iit  nt 
inripitin  inunimetitn  p^-ent.  kIw  in 
irhciii — vcrfa,  iiliis   Irons  in  Etnt> 
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convey  the  notion  that  a,  double  hne  of  walls  was 
fiarrit'ti  all  round  the  city,  as  at  Plataea,  the  inner  '- 
wall  to  blockade  the  besieged,  the  outer  one  to  shelter  i 
the  besiegers  from  any  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  on 
the  part  of  the  other  states  of  Etruria.  But  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  walls  of  Veii,  according  to  Sir  W.  Gall's 
measurements^',  was  above  five  miles ;  the  besiegers' 
line  therefore  must  have  embraced  a  still  larger  space, 
and  the  deep  valleys  with  rocky  sides,  between  which 
the  small  streams  of  this  district  always  flow,  would 
have  offered  formidable  interruptions  to  the  work. 
Besides,  it  is  manifest  that  if  such  a  circumvallation 
had  been  completed,  Veii  must  have  been  starved  out 
within  a  year,  instead  of  resisting  for  seven  years,  and 
not  being  even  at  last  reduced  by  famine.  It  appears 
rather  that  the  two  Roman  armies  employed  in  the 
siege  established  themselves  in  two  separate  camps, 
and  secured  the  communication  between  them  as  well 
as  they  could  by  detached  forts,  intending  to  carry  on 
their  circumvallation  on  each  side  from  their  camps, 
as  the  Athenians  did  at  Syracuse,  till  it  should  meet 
and  effectually  enclose  the  city.  And  as  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  lines  should  be  maintained  through  the 
winter,  the  Romans  now  for  the  first  time  became  ac- 
quainted with  war  on  a  greater  sciile,  and  instead  of 
returning  home  after  a  few  days'  service,  a  consider- 
able portion  at  least  of  the  soldiers  were  to  remain 
before  Veii  dm-ing  the  whole  year.  This  was  as 
strange  and  unwelcome  to  the  Romans  as  it  would 
have  been  to  tho  Peloponnesians,  but  the  national 
feeling  was  interested  in  the  war,  and  the  lines,  aft«r 
having  been  once  taken  by  a  sally  of  the  besieged, 


riam  spei^ns  Kuxitiiv,  si  qim  IbrUi  wpds  t«  nXaroiiip,  uni  i'  nc  i^Stv 

itids  venirnit,  iibatraebatur.     (Jam-  ilir' 'Atl7rui' cTrim.     III.  21. 

Sire  Thneydides'  dvecription  of  tl>P         "  See  the  concluiion  of  the  wtii-In 

ploponneniftJi  line*  marid  Platiea;  "Veii,"  in   his   work  on  the  topn- 

(i^nt  iJjp   ^wj  rni-i  ir«(.(fli'Ainrt,  si'iiphy  rif  Rome  nnil  its  vininity. 

\  2 


Hifnicr 
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^  1^7^  iaD3ue:&i*fi  lie 
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critical  moment  tlie  attention  of  the  northern  states  y'^,^ 
of  the  league  was  drawn  off  to  another  and  a  move  * 
imminent  danger.  The  Gauls  had  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  were  overrunning  the  country  of  the  twelve  cities 
of  northern  Etruria,  between  the  Alps  and  tlio  Apen- 
nines. (With  such  an  enemy  so  near  them,  tliu 
northern  states  of  Etruria  proper,  VolterEe,  Fassulaj, 
Cortona,  and  Clusium,  were  not  disposed  to  mai-ch 
their  forces  away  to  a  contest  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  and  to  leave  their  own  homes  open  to  the  in- 
roads of  the  Gauls.  ;  Accordingly  the  southem  cities 
were  left  to  their  fate  ;  and  only  Capena  and  Falerii 
took  any  part  in  the  final  struggle  between  Veii  and 
Rome. 

But  the  events  of  the  last  year  of  this  struggle  ■^/p'^j^- 
plainly  showed  what  Rome  would  have  had   to  fea^'j^'i^™' 
from  a  coalition  of  all  the  twelve  cities  of  Etruria.  '^J^^^ 
Two  of  the  Roman  military  tribunes"  were  defeated  w"""^'' 
by  tlie  Faliscans  and  Capenatians  ;  one  of  them  was 
killed  in  the  battle  ;  and  the  panic  spread  to  the  Unes 
before  Veii  and  even  to  Rome  itself,  where  the  rumour 
prevailed,  that  the  whole  force  of  Etruna  was  on  its 
march,  that  the  lines  before  Veii  were  actually  as- 
sailed by  the  enemy,  and  that  his  victorious  bands 
might  be  expected  every  moment  to  advance  upon 
Rome.     So  great    was  the  alarm  that  the  matrons 
crowded  to  the  temples  to  avert  by  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices their  country's  peril ;  and  the  senate  resolved  to 
appoint  a  dictator".     The  dictator  thus  chosen  was 
the  famous  M.  Furius  Camillus. 

*■  Livy,  V.  18.  ini-n-'ly^  »uj-i 

**  8u  Htrangely  duea  the  poetii^l  di'im  illitu 

story  at  this  point  Bupjjkiit,  Uie  real  triui   M.   Fi 
hurtorj,  that  Livy  does  not  so  muuh 

as   meotion   the  reBolution   of  the  nclium   Seipioncm    tiiiit."     V.   10, 

■enate   to   appoint  a   dictator,   hut  It  appeurB  nowever  that  the  msHtei 

alWr  dMcrihing  the  aliirm  at  Rome,  of  the  hono,  lu-i-urdinffhi  the  Fast 

and  the  prajere  of  the  niatroiiB,  he  Cajiitolini,   was    iujI    P.   Comcliu- 

paaues  abruptly  lu  thi)  leguiid,  and  .S<.-ipL«,    but    P.   L'oriii^jiua   MulU),'!' 


"  fatuiiH  dui  ltd  eiui- 
rbU  Hervnndii^iie  pa- 
\a»   Caniilluii   dictator 

dicCua  inaKistruiii  equituiu  P.  Cur- 
Sjlpionem    diiit.*- 

It  appea 

of  the  hono,  i 
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During  thirty  years  fi'om  this  period  Camillus  was 
'  undoubtedly  the  most  eminent  man  in  Rome,  and 
>f  the  favourite  leader  of  the  aristocracy,  who  twice  made 
him  their  champion  in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  need, 
1  once  to  put  down  M.  Manlius,  and  again  to  prevent  if 
possible  the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws.  Nor  was 
the  distinction  of  his  famly  confined  to  him  alone; 
one  of  his  sons  was  the  first  prsetor,  and  another  was 
twice  dictator,  and  twice  consid,  and  gained  a  memo- 
rable victory  over  the  Gauls.  But  in  proportion  to 
this  high  eminence  of  the  Furian  family,  was  the 
exaggeration  of  which  they  were  the  subject.  The 
stories  told  of  them  w^ere  so  popular,  that  they  were 
not  merely  engrafted  upon  the  brief  notices  contained 
in  the  genuine  records  of  the  time,  but  took  the  place 
of  these  altogether  ;  so  that  it  is  through  the  Greek 
writers  only  that  we  can  learn  the  real  i8.suG  of  the 
Gaulish  invasion,  and  the  history  of  the  taking  of  Veii 
has  not  been  presen-ed  at  all.  That  the  beautiful  and 
romantic  story  of  the  fall  of  Veii  belongs  entirely  to 
the  traditions  and  funeral  orations  of  the  Furian 
family,  is  plain  from  this,  that  the  events  even  of  the 
very  last  year  of  the  war  are  related  historically  down 
to  the  very  time  of  the  appointment  of  Camillus  to 
the  dictatorship;  but  then  the  history  suddenly 
vanishes,  and  a  mere  romance  succeeds  in  its  place, 
wherever  the  actions  of  Camillus  are  the  subject,  in- 
terspersed here  and  there  with  fragments  of  authentic 
history,  where  the  story  relates  to  the  actions  of  other ' 
persons.  Thus  we  do  not  really  know  how  Veii  fell, 
or  by  what  means  a  contest,  which  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  359  wore  so  unpromising  an  aspect,  waa 
before  the  end  of  that  same  year  brought  to  a  trium- 
phant conclusion.     It  is  mentioned  "  that  the  Latin*- 

»  Uvj-,  V.  10. 
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aud  Hornicans,  who  scum  hitberfco  to  tave  tukcn  no 
])art  in  the  war,  joined  the  Romans  with  their  whole  ~ 
force  as  soon  as  Camilhia  was  made  dictator.  Pro- 
bably the  defeat  sustained  in  the  early  part  of  the 
yoar,  and  the  foar  lest  all  Etruria  should  combine  to 
relieve  Veii,  if  any  accident  should  turn  the  stream  of 
the  Gaulish  invasion  upon  other  countries,  convinced 
the  Romans  that  they  must  make  the  most  of  the 
present  moment,  whilst  the  Etruscans  still  stood  aloof. 
An  overpowering  army  of  the  Romans  aud  their  allies 
was  brought  against  Veii ;  the  siege  of  Platasa  shows 
what  great  works  for  the  reduction  of  a  town  could 
be  completed  within  a  short  time  by  the  united  labour 
of  a  multitude  of  hands :  a  mound  might  be  carried  to 
the  top  of  the  loftiest  walls ;  or  their  foundations 
might  be  undermined,  and  a  broach  opened  in  an 
instant;  or  in  the  wide  extent  of  Veii  some  ill-guarded 
spot  might  be  found,  by  which  the  enemy  might  effect 
an  entrance  without  opposition.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  manner  of  the  real  capture  of  the  place  is  irreco- 
verably lost ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  yoar  36*J, 
after  a  war  of  nine  years,  this  old  antagonist  of  Rome, 
the  large,  the  wealthy,  and  powerful  city  of  Veii,  was 
taken  by  the  Romans,  and  the  political  existence  of 
its  people  destroyed  for  ever. 

But  before  we  finally  quit  the  poetical  legends  of  [,J^ 
the  early  Roman  history,  the  last  of  them  and  not  the  |" 
least  beautiful,  that  which  relates  to  the  fall  of  Veii,  fj'; 
must  find  its  place  in  this  narrative.     In  the  lifo  of"^ 
Camillus,  there  meet  two  distinct  kinds  of  fiction, 
equally  remote  from  historical  truth,  but  in  all  other 
respects  most  opposite  to  one  another ;  the  one  imagi- 
native but  honest,  playing  it  is  true  with  the  facts  of 
history,  and  converting  them  into  a  wholly  different 
form,  but  addressing  itself  also  to  a  different  part  of 
the  mind;  not  professing  to  impart  exact  knowledge. 
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P.  but  to  delight,  to  quicken,  and  to  raise  the  perception 
-^  of  what  is  beautiful  and  noble  ;  the  other  tame  and 
fraudulent,  deliberately  con-upting  truth  in  order  to 
minister  to  national  or  individual  vanity,  pretending 
to  describe  actual  events,  but  substituting  in  the  place 
of  reality  the  representation  a  of  interested  or  servile 
falsehood.  To  the  former  of  these  classes  belongs  the 
legend  of  the  fall  of  Veii;  to  the  latter  the  interpola- 
tion of  the  pretended  \'ictory  of  Camillus  over  the 
Gauls.  The  stories  of  the  former  kind,  as  innocent 
as  they  are  delightful,  I  have  thought  it  an  irreverence 
to  neglect :  the  fabrications  of  the  latter  sort,  which 
are  the  peculiar  disgrace  of  Roman  history,  it  is  best 
to  pass  over  in  total  silence,  that  they  may  if  possible 
be  consigned  to  perpetual  oblivion. 
"■  The  poetical  story  of  the  fate  of  Veil  is  as  follows  : 
L  For  seven  years  and  more  the  Romans  had  been 
I  nf  besieging  Veii.  Now  the  summer  was  far  advanced  "> 
and  all  the  springs  and  rivers  were  very  low  ;  when 
on  a  sudden  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Alba  began  to 
.  rise ;  and  they  rose  above  its  banks,  and  covered  tho 
Gelds  and  the  houses  by  the  water  side ;  and  still  they 
rose  higher  and  higher,  till  they  reached  the  top  of 
tho  hills  which  surrounded  the  lake  as  with  a  wall, 
and  they  overflowed  where  the  hills  were  lowest ;  and 
behold  the  water  of  the  lake  poured  down  in  a  mighty 
torrent  into  the  plain  beyond.  When  the  Romans 
found  that  the  sacrifices '-  which  they  offered  to  the 
gods  and  powers  of  the  place  were  of  no  avail,  and 
their  prophets  knew  not  what  counsel  to  give  them, 
and  the  lake  still  continued  to  overflow  the  hills  and 
to  pour  down  into  the  plain  below,  then  they  sent 
over  the  sea  to  Delphi,  to  ask  counsel  of  the  on 
of  Apollo,  which  was  famous  in  every  land. 
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So  the  messengers  were  sent  to  Delphi,  Aud 
meanwhile  the  report  of  the  overflowing  of  the  lake  ^ — "TT^r 
was  much  talked  of ;  so  that  the  people  of  Veil  heard  V(.iiii«ui» 
of  it.  Now  there  was  an  old  Veientian",  who  was  of  ihc  over- 
skilled  in  the  secrets  of  the  Fates,  and  it  chanced  that 
he  was  talking  from  the  walls  with  a  Roman  centurion 
whom  he  had  known  before  in  the  days  of  peace  :  and 
the  Roman  spoke  of  the  ruin  that  was  coming  upon 
Veii,  and  was  sorry  for  the  old  man,  his  friend;  but 
tiie  old  man  laughed  and  said  :  "  Ah!  ye  think  to  take 
Veii  :  but  ye  shall  not  take  it  till  the  waters  of  the 
lake  of  Alba  are  all  spent,  and  flow  out  into  the  sea 
no  more."  When  the  Roman  heard  this  he  was  much 
moved  by  it,  for  he  knew  that  the  old  man  was  a 
prophet ;  and  the  nest  day  he  came  again  to  talk  with 
the  old  man,  and  he  enticed  him  to  come  out  of  the 
city,  and  to  go  aside  with  him  to  a  lonely  place,  saying 
that  he  had  a  certain  matter  of  his  own  concerning 
which  he  desired  to  know  the  secrets  of  fate:  and 
while  they  were  talking  together,  ho  seized  the  old 
man,  and  carried  him  ofl"  to  the  Roman  camp,  and 
brought  him  before  the  generals ;  and  the  genei-als 
sent  him  to  Rome  to  the  senate.  Then  the  old  man 
declared  all  that  was  in  the  fates  concerning  the 
overflow  of  the  lake  of  Alba ;  and  he  told  the  senate 
what  they  were  to  do  with  the  water,  that  it  might 
cease  to  flow  into  the  sea :  "  If  the  lake  overflow,  and 
its  waters  run  out  into  the  sea,  woe  unto  Rome ;  but 
if  it  be  drawn  off,  and  the  waters  reach  the  sea  no 
longer,  then  it  is  woe  unto  Veii."  But  the  senate 
would  not  listen  to  the  old  man's  words,  till  the 
messengers  should  corae  back  from  Delphi. 

After  a  time  the  messengers  came  back,  and  the  J'" 
answer  of  the  god  agreed  in  all  things  with  the  words  ti" 
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of  tlic  old  man  of  Veii.  For  it  said",  "  See  tliat  tffl 
-"  waters  bo  not  confined  within  the  basiu  of  the  lake; 
]"  see  that  they  take  not  their  own  course  and  run  into 
the  sea.  Thou  ahalt  let  the  water  out  of  the  lake, 
and  thou  shalt  turn  it  to  the  watering  of  thy  fields, 
and  thou  shalt  make  courses  for  it  till  it  be  spent  and 
come  to  nothing."  Then  the  Romans  believed  the 
oracle,  and  they  sent  workmen,  and  began  to  bore 
through  the  side  of  the  hills  to  make  a  passage  for 
the  water.  And  the  water  flowed  out  through  this 
passage  underground;  and  it  ceased  to  flow  over  the 
hills ;  and  when  it  came  out  from  the  passage  into  the 
plain  below,  it  was  received  into  many  courses  which 
had  been  dug  for  it,  and  it  watered  the  fields,  and 
became  obedient  to  the  Romans,  and  was  all  spent  in 
doing  them  service,  and  flowed  to  the  sea  no  more. 
And  the  Romans  knew  that  it  was  the  will  of  the 
gods  that  they  should  conquer  Veii. 
"  So  Marcus  Furius  Camillus  was  made  dictator ;  and 
the  Veientians  sent  to  Rome  to  beg  for  peace",  but 
the  Romans  would  not  grant  it.  Now  the  Etruscans 
are  skilled  in  the  secrets  of  fate  above  all  otliei-  nations; 
and  one  of  the  chief  men  of  Veii  who  had  gone  with 
the  embassy,  turned  round  as  he  was  going  out  of  the 
senate-house,  and  looked  upon  the  senators  and  said: 
'*  A  goodly  answer  truly  have  ye  given  us,  and  a  gene- 
rous ;  for  though  wo  humble  ourselves  before  you,  yo 
will  show  us  no  mercy,  but  threaten  to  destroy  ua 
utterly.  We  heed  neither  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  nor 
the  vengeance  of  men.  Yet  the  gods  shall  requit« 
you  for  your  pride,  and  as  ye  destroy  our  country,  so 
ye  shall  shortly  after  lose  your  own." 
'(  Meanwhile  Marcus  Furius'"  pressed  the  cityon  every 
«  side :  and  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  army ;  for 
**  Livj,  V.  19. 
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the  Latins  and  the  Hernicans  had  brought  their  aids;  <^"*'^ 
and  he  commanded  his  men  to  dig  a  way  under  ground  ^—  — ^ 
which  should  pass  beoeath  the  walls,  and  come  out 
again  to  the  light  within  the  precinct  of  tho  temple  of 
Juno,  in  the  citadel  of  Veii.  The  men  worked  on  by 
night  and  by  day ;  for  they  were  divided  iuto  six 
bands ;  and  each  band  worked  in  turn  and  rested  in 
turn ;  and  the  secret  passage  was  carried  up  into  the 
precinct  of  the  temple  of  J  uno ;  but  it  had  not  broken 
through  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  bo  that  the  Veion- 
tians  knew  not  of  it. 

Then  every  man  "  who  desired  to  have  a  share  of  vHi  i»fl 
the  spoil  hastened  from  Rome  to  the  camp  at  Veii. 
And  Marcus  tho  dictator  made  a  vow,  and  promised 
to  give  the  tenth  part  of  all  the  spoil  to  Apollo  tho 
god  of  Delphi :  and  he  prayed  also  to  Juno  the  god- 
dess of  the  Veientians  that  she  would  be  pleased  to 
depart  from  Veii,  and  to  follow  tho  Romans  home  to 
their  city,  which  from  henceforth  should  be  hers,  and 
where  a  temple  worthy  of  her  majesty  should  be  given 
her  for  her  abode.  After  this,  he  ordered  tho  Romans 
to  assault  the  city  on  every  side:  and  tho  Veientians 
ran  to  the  wall  to  meet  them;  and  the  shout  of  the 
battle  arose,  and  the  fight  was  carried  on  fiercely  '". 
But  the  king  of  the  Veientians  was  in  the  temple  of 
J  uno  in  tlio  citadel,  offering  a  sacrifice  for  the  dehver- 
ance  of  tlie  city;  and  the  prophet  who  stood  by,  when 
he  saw  the  sacrifice,  cried  aloud,  "  This  is  an  accepted 
offering;  for  there  is  victory  for  him  who  offers  its 
entrails  upon  the  altar  I  "  Now  the  Romans  were  in 
the  secret  passage,  and  heard  the  words  of  the  pro- 
phet. So  they  burst  forth  into  the  temple,  and  they 
snatched  away  the  entrails  from  those  who  wore  sacri- 
ficing, and  Mai'cus  the  Roman  dictator,  and  not  the 

«  Livy.  V.2(i,21. 
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^vw'  ^™S  ^^  ^'^^  Veientiaiis,  offered  them  upon  the  alti 
- —  Then  the  Romans  rushed  down  from  the  citadel,  and 
ran  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  let  in  their  coinradea ; 
and  all  the  army  broke  into  the  town,  and  they  sacked 
and  took  Veii. 
"uhini-  While  they  were  sacking  the  city,  Marcus  looked 
f^of  hi,  down  upon  the  havoc  from  the  top  of  the  citadel,  and 
when  he  saw  the  greatness  of  the  city  and  the  richness 
of  the  spoil)  his  heart  swelled  within  him'",  and  he 
said,  "  What  man's  fortune  was  ever  so  gi-eat  as 
mine?"  But  then  in  a  moment  there  came  the 
thought,  how  httle  a  thing  and  how  short  a  time  can 
bring  the  greatest  fortune  down  to  the  lowest,  and  his 
pride  was  turned  into  fear,  and  he  prayed  if  it  must 
be  that  in  return  for  such  great  glory  and  victory, 
some  evil  should  befall  himself  or  his  country,  yet  that 
it  might  be  light  and  recoverable.  Whilst  he  prayed 
he  veiled  his  head*",  as  is  the  custom  of  the  Romans 
in  prayer,  and  turned  round  towards  the  right ;  but  as 
he  turned,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  with  his  back 
upon  the  ground.  Yet  he  was  comforted  rather  than 
dismayed  by  his  fall,  for  he  said,  "  The  gods  have 
heard  my  prayer,  and  for  the  great  fortune  of  my 
victory  over  Veii  they  have  sent  me  only  this  little 
evil." 
iitatue  Then  he  ordered  some  young  men  •',  chosen  outi 
■red  fmin  ffom  all  his  army,  to  approach  to  the  temple  of  Juno ; 
".■■  and  they  had  washed  themselves  in  pure  water,  and 
were  clothed  in  white,  so  that  there  was  on  them  no 
sign  or  stain  of  blood  and  of  slaughter;  and  they 
bowed  low  as  they  came  to  the  temple,  but  were  afi'aid 
to  touch  the  imago  of  the  goddess,  for  no  hand  might 
touch  it  except  the  priest's  who  was  born  of  the  house 
that  had  the  priesthood.    Ho  they  asked  the  goddess 


whether  it  was  lier  pleasure  to  so  with  them  to  Rome.     chap. 

XVJN 

And  then  there  happened  a  wonder;  for  the  image  — ,— ^ 
spake,  and  answered,  "  I  will  go;"  and  when  they 
touched  it,  it  moved  from  its  place  of  its  own  accord, 
and  it  was  carried  to  Rome.  Thus  Juno  left  her 
abode  in  the  citfldel  of  Veii,  and  she  dwelt  in  her 
temple  at  Rome,  on  the  hill  Aveutinus,  which  the 
Romans  built  and  dedicated  to  her  honour. 

After  this  "  there  were  rejoicings  at  Rome  greater  '^?i 
than  had  ever  been  known  before;  and  there  were  p™' 
thanksgivings  for  four  days,  and  all  the  temples  wore 
filled  with  those  who  came  to  offer  their  thank-offer- 
ings. And  Marcus  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  and 
he  rode  up  to  the  Capitol  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
white  horses,  like  the  horses  of  Jupiter  and  like  the 
horses  of  the  Sun.  But  wise  men  thought  that  it  was 
done  too  proudly ;  and  they  said,  "  Marcus  makes 
himself  equal  to  the  blessed  gods  ;  see  if  vengeance 
come  not  on  him,  and  he  be  not  made  lower  than 
other  men." 

To  return  from  this  famous  legend  to  our  imperfect  ["^^'r^I^,^' 
history  of  the  times,  the  Romans  by  the  fall  of  Veii  '^'"^'^  ^> 
acquired  a  considerable  addition  to  their  territory,  "f^ru. 
Tile  inhabitants  of  several  districts  subject  to  the 
Veientians  had  revolted  to  the  Romans  during  the 
war,  or  rather,  to  escape  the  ravage  of  the  Roman 
armies,  had  surrendered  themselves  and  their  lands  at 
discretion.  [The  rest  of  the  country,  if  any  remained 
so  long  independent,  must  have  fallen  with  the  capital; 
and  thus  the  Romans  now  extended  their  dominion 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  from  its  mouth  to  a 
distance  of  about  thirteen  miles  above  Rome",  whilst 
it  stretched  northward  from  the  Tiber  as  far  as  the 
Lago  di  Bracciano,  Lacus  Sabatinus  ",  and  the  edge  of 
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CHAP,  the  actual  Campagna  at  MoDterosi;  passing  thence,  Tff 
' — — '  a  line  including  tlie  remarkable  eminence  of  Monte 
Musino",  to  the  Tiber  opposite  the  Ager  Cruatu- 
meriniis.  But  in  the  years  immediately  following  the 
conquest  of  Vcii,  the  Romans  penetrated  still  deeper 
into  Etruria.f  Capenia,  which  had  stood  by  the  Veien- 
tians  to  the  last,  fell  in  the  very  next  year  after  its 
ally**;  and  its  conquest  put  the  Romans  in  possession 
of  an  additional  portion  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
above  the  territory  just  won  from  the  Veientians-I  In 
the  year  after  we  hear  of  the  submission  of  Falerij,  the 
Bole  remaining  member  of  the  alliance,  situated  either 
on  or  near  the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Ci\'ita 
Castellana*'.  Camillus  was  the  military  tribune  who 
reduced  Falerii,  and  accordingly  we  have  another  tale 
in  the  place  of  history.  A  schoolmaster",  who  had 
the  care  of  the  sons  of  the  principal  citizens,  took  an 
opportunity  when  walking  with  liis  boys  without  the 
walls,  to  lead  them  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  throw 
them  into  the  power  of  the  enemy.  But  CamUlus, 
indignant  at  this  treason,  bade  tho  boys  to  drive  their 
master  back  into  the  town  again,  flogging  him  all  the 
way  thither,  for  the  Romans,  he  said,  made  no  war 
with  children.  Upon  this  the  FaUscans,  won  by  his 
magnanimity,  surrendered  to  him  at  discretion,  them- 
selves, their  city,  and  their  country.  Whether  the  city 
however  was  really  surrendered  at  this  time  may  seem 


Veil  and  the  Lacus  Sabatinus,  and 
iVoin  there  btntig  no  independent 
city,  BO  far  as  we  know,  between 
them ;  but  it  seetoB  io  follonr,  alsu 
frum  the  niinie  of  one  of  the  new 
tribes  whioh  were  formed  iiiime- 
(lintvlj  HflKr  flic  Gaulinh  invasion, 
the  tribiifl  Babatina.  The  landa  of 
this  tribe  muHt  have  been  BituBt«d 
near  the  lake  :  iind  from  whom  conld 
the  *■  >  hare  conquered  tbem  at 

-   ejit  from  tho  Veicn- 
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''''  See  llio  description  and  sketcl) 
of  Montti  Muaino,  in  Sir  W.  Uell's 
work  on  the  neigbbourhoodof  Bomv, 
under  the  title  "  Am  Mutiic." 

"  Livy,  V.  24. 

•^  WeBtphiil  and  Nibby  place  tlie 
EtniBoan  falerii  at  CivitaOastellMi*, 
and  the  later  Roman  colony  at  8. 
Uoria  di  Falari,  about  half  way  be- 
tween Civifa  CnBtelliuia  and  Bon- 
cigiione.  Sir  W.  Gel!  plaewi  Ui« 
EtrttB«an  nitj  at  S.  MnnN  di  Fxlnri, 
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very  doubtful ;  that  it  sued  for  and  obtained  peace  is 
likL-ly:  it  lost  also  a  portion  of  its  territory,  for  wo  — .— — ' 
read  of  a  number  of  Faliscans  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  four  new  tribes"  of  Roman  citizens,  which  were 
created  immediately  after  the  Gaulish  invasion. 

In  the  same  or  in  the  following  year  may  be  placed  ^'n"™^" 
also  the  submission  of  Nopete  and  Sutrium'%  which  ^^^^ 
appear  immediately  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  as 
the  dependent  allies  of  Borne,  They  did  not  surrender 
themselves,  "dediderunt  se,"  but  obtained  a  treaty  of 
alliance,  such  as  we  find  so  often  between  the  weaker 
and  the  stronger  sbvtes  in  Greece.  Nepete  still  exists 
with  almost  the  same  name,  and  is  a  well-known  town 
on  the  Peru^a  road  to  Rome,  standing  in  a  beautiful 
country  between  the  edge  of  the  Campagna  and  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Monterosi. 
Kntrium  also  exists  in  the  modern  town  of  Sutri,  a 
little  to  the  west  of  the  present  road  from  Monterosi 
to  Ronciglione. 

I  The  Romans  bad  now  reached  what  may  be  called  ^'^" 
the  extreme  natural  bou  ndary  of  tlie  basin  of  the  Tiber  ^^kt 
on  the  side  of  Etruria.  |    Sutniim  and  Nepete  looked  ^^'^^^'^ 
up  immediately  to  the  great  and  lofty  ridge  of  the 
Ciminian   mountains,  that  lidgc  which  the  traveller 
ascends  as  soon  as  he  leaves  Viterbo,  while  ft-om  its 
summit  he  catches  his  first  view  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  of  the  line  of  the  Apennines  skirting  the 
Gampagna  to  the  north-east,  and  of  the  Alban  hills 
in  the  furthest  distance,  and,  although  the  paiticular 
objects  cannotbcdistingulshed,  of  thatevcr-momorable 
plain  in  which  stands  Rome.   This  ridge.in  8hort,8epa- 
raf^s  the  streams  which  feed  the  Tiber  from  the  valley 

**  Tiivy,  VT.  4.  Sovrpimi /Ur  upiajvaf,    Niebubrpm- 

'"  IKcxioruK   jilaci'B   in   the   samp  jmoi-B  to  auiiply  ini,  but  the  comip- 

je»rtbepeiii'owith  tin-  FBlincanR.nntl  tiuii  liiw.  I  Ihink.  in  llic  verb,  uul  in 

honielhiiig   in   ronnrsiiin    witli   Sii-  tlif  pixtpdinc  ronjunction,  ical,     Soe 

trium.     The  [ireaent  text  ia  corriipt ;  Uiodorus,  XtV.  98. 
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CHAP,    of  Viterbo  and  tlie  basiii  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  or,  to 

■-^ '—■  speak  the  language  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  it 

separated  the  territories  of  Veii  and  Falerii,  the  ad- 
vanced posts,  as  it  were,  of  the  Etruscan  confederacy, 
from  tliose  of  Vulsiuii  and  Tarquinii,  two  of  the  great- 
est and  most  distinguished  states  of  the  whole  nation. 
Thejcrati        Eighty  years  after  this  period,  the  passage  of  the 
«J™i'.JiieJ  Cirainian  mountains  was  regarded  as  a  memorable 
lhr™opi,-  pf  event,  as  little  less  than  the  entrance  into  an  unknown 
iheBSpi"  world".    But  now,  emboldened  by  their  victories  over 
""""■'       the  nearer  Etruscan  cities,  and  aware,  no  doubt,  that 
the  dread  of  the  Gauls  on  the  northern  frontier  would 
render  a  general  gathering  of  the  whole  nation  impos- 
sible, the  Romans  seemed  anxious  to  cross  their  natural 
boundary,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Etruria. 
A  war  broke  out,  we  know  not  on  what  gi'ounds,  be- 
tween Rome  and  Vulsinii";  but  in  the  first  year  the 
Roraanswere  crippled,  according  to  their  own  account, 
by  a  famine  and  pestilence,  and  the  Vulsinians,  aided 
by  the  Salpinatians,  a  neighbouring  people  wholly 
unknown  to  us,  invaded  the  Roman  territory  without 
J*  r  c  364  opposition.     In  the  next  year,  however,  the  Romans 
A,c.3U8,   Yfero  able  to  act  on  the  offensive;  a  great  victory  was 
gained  over  the  Vnlsinians,  the  Salpinatians  did  not 
risk  a  battle,  and  after  the  lands  of  either  people  had 
been  laid  waste  by  the  conquerors,  the  Vulsinians 
sued  for  and  obtained  a  truce  for  twenty  years",  on 
the  condition  of  giving  satisfaction  to  the  Romans  to 
the  extent  of  their  demands,  and  furnishing  a  year's 
pay  for  the  army  employed  against  them.     Of  the 
Salpinatians  we  hear  no  further  mention,  either  now 
or  at  any  future  period. 
Condii.ion.       Thus  Rome  was  gaining  ground  rapidly  in  Etruria, 
while  in  Latium  she  could  not  yet  dislodge  her  old 
"  Livj,  IX.  36.  »  Livj,  V.32. 
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enemies  the   ^quians  even  from  the  Alban  hills,    chap. 

.  XVIII 

With  SO  stubborn,  so  active,  and  so  powerful  an  adver- 
sary on  the  south,  any  attempt  to  make  extensive  con- 
quests on  the  northmust  ever  have  been  full  of  danger; 
and  an  alliance  between  the  Etruscan  confederacy  and 
the  Opican  nations,  at  this  period  of  the  Roman 
history,  would  probably  have  eflfected  what  the  league 
between  the  Etruscan  and  Sabellian  nations  ninety 
years  afterwards  attempted  in  vain.  But  Providence, 
which  designed  that  Rome  should  win  the  empire  of 
the  world,  altered  the  course  of  events  by  turning  the 
torrent  of  a  Gaulish  invasion  upon  Latium.  ^  This  it 
was  which  crushed  the  -^quians  for  ever ;  and  which 
obliged  the  Romans  by  its  consequences  to  confine 
their  attention  again  for  a  long  period  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tiber.  )  There,  in  many  years  of  patient  and 
arduous  struggles,  they  laid  deeper  and  firmer  the 
foundations  of  their  after  greatness,  by  effectually 
subduing  the  remnant  of  their  Opican  enemies,  and 
obtaining  a  more  complete  command  than  ever  over 
the  resources  of  the  cities  of  the  Latins.  Thus  the 
Gaulish  invasion  and  conquest  of  Rome  was  but  the 
instrument  of  her  greater  and  surer  advance  to  the 
dominion  of  Italy. 


VOL.  I.  z 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

INTBBNAL      HISTOBT       PEOM      350      TO      364 — PLEBEIAN 
MILITABY  TKIBUNES — BANISHMENT  OP  CAMILLUS. 


"  SiciKius. — He's  a  disease  that  most  be  cut  away. 
Menbnius. — Ob,  be's  a  limb  that  bas  but  a  disease : 
Mortal  to  cut  it  off;  to  cure  it  easy." 

Shulspeasb,  Coriolanns. 

^oPri$€VTts  yhp  avrov  ol  noWol  r6  luytBos  r^s  re  Kcera  t6  lavrov  (r&fia 
wapavoiuas  ts  rrjv  ^iairav  ....»£  rvpapyibos  iiriBvfxovvTi  iroXcfuoc  icaB^ 
€(rr<uT€w. — Thyctdides,  VI.  16. 


^^'    In  the  fourteen  years  which  elapsed  between  the  be- 
rr-^^-^  ffinnine:  of  the  last  war  with  Veii  and  the  invasion  of 

Advaucc  of   o  o 

the  pic-  the  Gauls,  the  plebeian  leaders  reaped  the  fruit  of 
the  seed  which  their  predecessors  had  sown  so  per- 
severingly.  Now  for  the  first  time  we  find  plebeians 
not  only  admitted  into  the  college  of  military  tri- 
bunes, but  forming  in  it  the  majority.  Yet  even 
this  was  as  it  were  only  the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest ; 
many  years  elapsed  before  the  full  crop  was  brought 
to  the  sickle. 

The  pa-  In  the  year  352,  the  third  year  of  the  war  with  Veii, 

tricians  in-       ,         .^  "^  .  , ,  •'_  ,  .  , 

terferewith  tho  Romaus  intending,  as  has  been  mentioned,  to 

of  tribmiir  blockade  the  city,  were  obliged  to  keep  a  part  of  their 

forces  on  duty  during  the  winter.     This  was  doubly 

unpopular,  both  as  it  obliged  so  many  citizens  to  be 

absent  from  their  homes  for  several  months  together, 

rm  of  service  ill  endured  by  an  army  of  house- 

ers  and  agriculturists ;  and  also  as  it  increased 
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the  expense  of  the  war ;  for  the  soldiers  received  pay  t 
only  for  those  months  in  which  they  were  actually  "-- 
under  arms.  Thus  the  tribunes  began  to  complain  of 
the  burden  of  the  siege,  and  the  indecisive  character 
of  the  war  hitherto  was  likely  to  make  it  unpopular ; 
but  when  news  came  that  the  Roman  lines  had  been 
destroyed  by  a  sally  of  the  besieged',  national  pride 
prevailed,  and  all  ranks  united  in  supporting  the  con- 
teat  zealously.  But  the  next  year  only  brought  fresh 
disasters^:  Anxur  was  surprised  by  the  Volscians,  ■*;' 
and  the  armies  before  Veii  were  completely  defeated, 
and  the  blockade  entirely  raised.  Then  feelings  of 
irritation  revived ;  and  these  were  so  far  shared  by 
the  senate,  that  they  obliged  all  the  military  tribunes 
of  the  year  to  go  out  of  ofGco  on  the  first  of  October', 
two  months  and  a  Iialf  before  tlie  expiration  of  their 
year.  The  commons,  however,  were  not  satisfied ;  for 
the  first  act  of  the  new  miHtary  tribunes  was  to  call 
out  to  military  service,  not  only  the  citizens  within 
the  usual  age',  but  the  older  men  also,  who  were  to 
form  a  force  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  Such  a  call, 
just  as  winter  was  coming  on,  was  most  unwelcome; 
besides,  every  additional  soldier  rendered  a  heavier 
taxation  necessary ;  and  as  the  patricians  were  con- 
tinually evading  the  payment  of  the  vectigal  for  their 
occupation  of  the  pubHc  laud,  so  the  tributum  or 
property-tax  necessarily  increased  in  amount.  In  this 
state  of  things,  the  patricians  were  so  afi-aid  of  the 
possible  effects  of  the  tribuniciau  power,  that  they 
ventured  on  the  unusual  step  of  tampering  with  the 
elections  for  new  tribunes,  which  took  place  in 
December.  The  tribune  who  presided  at  the  comitia 
must  have  been  gained  over  to  betray  his  trust;  he 
refused  votes,  we  must  suppose,  when  given  in  favour 


■  Livy.  V.  7. 
»  Livy,  V.  8. 


»  Livy.  v.  9. 
'  Livy,  v.  la 
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CHAP,    of  the  most  popular,  and  therefore  the  most  obnoxious 
' — v-^  candidates,  whilst   others  could  not  gain  from  the 
tribes  themselves  the  requisite  majority  of  suflrages. 
The  consequence  was  that,  in  defiance  of  the  Trebo- 
nian  law,  only  eight  tribunes  were  returned*;  and 
these,  by  a  second  violation  of  the  law,  filled  up  the 
vacantplacesbychoosingtwocoUeaguesforthemselves. 
for*tbe*fi»t       -^^^  *^^  over-straining  broke  the  bow.    One  honest 
ttuib^^  tribune  of  the  college,  Cn.  Trebonius,  was  enough, 
widte         where  the  cause  was  so  manifestly  just,  to  awaken  the 
indignation  of  the  commons.     Three  of  the  other  tri- 
bunes *,  men,  as  it  seems,  of  those  base  natures  which 
always  follow  the  stream,  now  strove  to  avert  their 
own  unpopularity  by  impeaching  the  two  unfortunate 
mihtary  tribunes  who  had  been  defeated  before  Veii. 
These  were  condemned  and  fined,  but  their  punish- 
ment did  not  abate  the  storm.     The  tribunes  then 
proposed  an  agrarian  law;  and  when  this  was  resisted, 
they  positively  refused  to  allow  the  tribute  to  be  col- 
lected^ for  the  benefit  of  the  army  at  Veii.     This 
stoppage  of  the  supplies  brought  the  soldiers  almost 
to  a  state  of  mutiny.     We  have  seen^  that  a  custom 
so  old  as  to  be*  held  equivalent  to  law,  authorized  the 
soldier  to  practise  a  summary  process  of  distress  upon 
the  paymaster,  if  his  pay  was  not  regularly  issued. 
Thus  the  law  itself  seemed  to  sanction  insubordina- 
tion, if  the  soldier's  right  was  denied  him :  so  that  if 
the  tribunes  persisted  in  forbidding  the  tribute  to  be 
levied,  the  siege  of  Veii  was  inevitably  at  an  end. 
Then,  at  last,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  forty 
years,  the  constitution  of  the  year  312  was  fully  carried 
j\.u.c.  355.  into  effect ;  the  elections  of  military  tribunes  were  left 
really  free,  and  four  out  of  six^  of  the  members  of  the 

*  Livy,  V.  10.  *  Pignoris  capio.     See  Gaius,  IV. 

I  Livy,  y.  11.  §  27. 

"'"m  tributum  conferri  per  tri-  ^  The  names,  as  given  by  Livy, 

m  posset.     Livy,  V.  12.  are,  P.  Licinius  Calvus,  P.  Manilas 
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college  were  chosen  from  among  the  plebeians.     A 
similar  result  attended  the  elections  of  the  year  fol-  j 
lowing;  four  out  of  six  of  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers 
were  again  chosen  from  the  conimonB. 

Such  a  choice,  continued  for  two  years  successively,  ^ 
proves  how  deep  was  the  indignation  excited  by  the  " 
attempt  of  the  patricians  to  tamper  with  tho  tribune-  ' 
ship  of  the  commons.     But  the  influence  of  an  ariato-  »' 
cracy  acts  through  the  relations  of  private  life,  which  " 
are  in  their  very  nature  permanent,  whilat  it  is  opposed 
only  by  a  strong  feeling  of  anger,  or  an  urgent  sense 
of  pubHc  interest,  both  of  which  exist  only  in  seasons 
of  excitement,  and  wear  out  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time. 
It  happened  also  that  in  the  last  two  years  Rome  had 
been  visited  by  a  winter  of  such  unusual  severity,  as 
to  appear  pretei-natural,  and  afterwards,  by  a  pesti- 
lence; and  such  calamities  have  a  well-known  ten- 
dency to  engross  men's  miuds  with  their  own  domestic 
affairs,  and  to  make  them  regard  politic&l  questions 
with  indifference.      Nor  did  the  patricians  fail  to 
represent  these  visitations  as  proofs  of  the  displeasure 
of  the  gods,  who  were  offended  that  plebeians '"  had 

(UiEnins  being  a  mere  cnrrection  hy  And   the   frogmcntB   of    the   Fasti 

8igotiiuH),  L.   TittniuB.  P.  Mmliiin.  Capitdliai  describe  F.  Mieliaa  ta  the 

Ji.  PuriiiB  Mcdutlirits.  and  L.  Pabli-  son  of  Sp.  Meliiu.  and  give  him  the 

liHH  Vnltcus.     He  ealls  them  alt  pa-  anmame   of   Oapitolinus;    Mi   that 


ici>n!  to 


tridi 


ther 


f  that  Mieliua  who  was 


certain  thatal 

F.  Manl)u«,  were  plebeians.  The  mardered  WSei-rilius  Ahala  in  316, 
names  are  all  plebeian ;  wbiob  al-  and  wfao»e  boune,  aa  we  know,  atoiHl 
though  not  a  deriHireargament  with  anfficientljwithinthepn'ciDcttiof  tho 
respect  to  the  very  ear!  j  times  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  to  entitle  him  to  the 
CiimmoQ wealth,  yet  becomes  a  eir-  name  of  Capitolinus.  Lastly.  Piibli- 
ciimstAnce  of  great  weight  in  the  litis  Tolscua  is  deacribedintbo  Foiti 
middle  of  the  foorth  century  of  as"  Voleronix  Nepoa,"BndBsbeRnng 
Rome.  Again,  the  re-appointmeot  the  iunianie  of  Pbilo;  bo  that  thnre 
of  manj  of  the  tribunes  of  this  year,  can  be  no  doabt  that  he  was  a  de- 
four  years  afterwards,  as  colleagues  scendant  of  the  famous  tribune  who 
of  P.  Liciniua,  ia  a  confirmation  of  carried  the  Pnblilian  law  in  theyear 
their  being  plebeians.  And  if  wo  283,  and  of  the  family  of  the  no  less 
examine  the  Kverol  names,  wo  find  faoiouH  plebeian  dictator,  who  passed 
a  M.  IHtinius  elected  tinbiine  of  the  the  Puhlilian  laws  of  the  yeAr416. 
coiumona  in  the  year  306,  and  a  '°  Livv.  V.  14. 
Sex.  Titinios  tribune  in  the  year  31G. 
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<^^^-    been  elected  even  in  the  comitia  of  centuries,  which 

XIX. 

'^ — '. — '  professed  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  divine  will 
as  observed  and  declared  by  the  augurs.  And  still 
further  to  secure  their  object,  when  the  election  of 
military  tribunes  came  on,  the  most  eminent  indivi- 
duals of  the  noblest  families  of  the  patricians  appeared 
as  candidates.  Accordingly,  every  place  in  the  college 
for  the  year  357  *  ^  was  once  more  filled  by  a  patrician ; 
and  the  election  of  the  following  year  presented  the 
same  result. 

The  com-         The  tribunes  of  the  year  358  appear  however  to 

mons  resist 

them  with  havc  bccu  moderate  men ;  and  there  was  a  danger 
lest  they  should  hold  the  comitia  fairly,  and  lest 
some  plebeians  might  thus  again  be  elected  as  their 
successors.  Accordingly  the  senate  obliged  them  all 
on  religious  pretences"  to  resign  before  their  year 
was  expired  ;  and  an  interrex  was  named  to  hold  the 
comitia.  But  the  discontent  of  the  commons  had 
been  again  Rowing ;  even  in  this  very  year  the  tri- 
bunes had  opposed  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  to  meet 
a  new  enemy,  the  people  of  Tarquinii ;  and  now,  when 
the  object  of  the  patricians  in  appointing  an  interrex 
could  not  be  mistaken,  they  interfered,  and  would  not 
allow  the  comitia  to  be  held.  The  dispute  went  on 
for  some  time,  and  lasted  till  a  third  interrex  had  been 
appointed,  the  famous  M.  Camillus.  But  even  he, 
though  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  commons, 
was  on  this  occasion  obliged  to  yield ;  either  Veii 
must  be  relinquished,  or  the  commons  must  have 
justice ;  and  accordingly  it  was  agreed  that  the  elec- 
tions should  be  held  freely,  so  as  to  allow  a  majority 
in  the  college  to  the  plebeians^',  and  four  out  of  six 
of  the  military  tribunes  were  again  chosen  from  the 
plebeians. 

'   -^V.  14.  16.  '3  Livy,  V.  18.     Fasti  Capitolini. 

V.  17.  Frammenti  imovi,  Borghesi.      Ac- 
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The  defeat  of  two  of  theae  tribunes  by  the  FaUs-  chap;" 
cans  and  Capenatiana  led  to  the  appointment  of  M.  ■-^  - 
Camillus  as  dictator,  and  in  this  year  Veii  fell.  Thus  iin-  inii  i 
the  patricians  were  no  longer  obliged  to  conciliate  the  p<^trk\<^ii 
commons ;  the  opposition  of  the  tribunes  to  the  levy-  JSl  ""^ 
ing  of  the  tribute  was  henceforward  of  no  importance; 
and  we  hear  no  more  of  plebeian  military  tribunes. 
The  entire  college  was  composed  of  patricians  in  the 
years  360,  361,  and  364;  and  in  the  years  362  and 
363  the  senate  decreed  that  consuls  should  be  created 
instead  of  military  tribunes  ;  so  that  from  the  fall  of 
Veii  to  the  Gaulish  invasion  the  patricians  appear  to 
have  recovered  their  old  exclusive  possession  of  the 
highest  magistracies. 

Yet  this  period  was  by  no  means  one  of  hopeless  ^"P"',^^ 
submission  on  the  part  of  the  commons  ;  nor  were  "'be  of  ^ 
there  wanting  subjects  of  dispute  which  the  tribunes  Vni. 
followed  up  with  vigour.    Camillas  had  vowed  to  offer 
to  Apollo  the  tithe  of  the  spoil  won  at  Veii ;  but  the 
town  had  been  phmdered  before  Apollo's  portion  had 
been  set  apart  for  him ;  and  the  soldiers  having  soon 
disposed  of  all  that  they  had  gained,  were  unwilling 
to  refund  it  afterwards".     The  pontifices  however 
declared  that  the  vow  must  be  performed;  and  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  conscience  of  every  individual, 


i.'ording  to  Livy,  the  IriburjCB  were 
P.  Llciniua,  the  flon  of  the  tribune 
nf  336,  L.  TitinitiB,  P.  MiEtiius,  P. 
Melius,  Cn.  GenuciuB,  and  L.  AH- 
liiw.  But  the  frumnpnta  of  the 
Fasd  shoiF  that  for  P.  Mffiniua  w« 
abould  here  aUo  read  Q.  Muulius; 
Eind  the  cogDamen  of  Cn.  GenuoiuH, 
as  Bppeors  from  the  Fuati  for  350. 
wuB  Augurino* ;  so  that  be  belonged 
tu  the  pfttriciao  Uenuuii,  one  of 
whom  was  elected  consul,  and  after- 
wards decemvir,  with  Appius  L'hiu- 
diuB,  in  the  year  3()3.  Thus  the 
plebeians  were  foar  to  too  in  the 
■■ollege  of  359,  and  not  five  to  one ; 


and  tliis  agrees  with  the  stitiulstioi 
made  previouulT  to  the  eleutiou  "  u 

— j_.  p _ilitum  ex 

pleoe  crearetar."     Livy,  V.  17. 

"  Liry,  V.  23.  The  practice  of 
devoting  a  tithe  of  the  spoil  to  soma 
god.  was  adopted  sonietimea  in 
order  to  prevent  an  indisoriniinate 

E hinder  :  the  spoil  was  Gist  to  be 
rougbt  to  the  eaneral,  that  the 
tithe  raiKht  be  duly  separated  from 
it,  and  the  remainder  was  then  to 
be  eqaitablj  divided.  See  the  ad- 
vice giren  by  Crixsos  to  Cyrus  alter 
the  taking  of  Sardii.  Herodotus, 
I.  8fl. 
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CHAP,  calling  upon  him  to  value  his  share  of  the  plun^ 
' — ^— '  and  bring  the  price  of  the  tithe  of  it  into  the  treasury 
for  the  purchase  of  an  offering  of  gold  to  Apollo. 
This  call  was  slowly  obeyed,  and  Camillus  complained 
loudly  of  the  profane  neglect  of  the  people;  he  urged 
further,  that  his  vow  had  included  the  titiie,  not  only 
of  the  moveable  property  ofVeii,  but  also  of  the  city 
and  territory  ".  The  pontificea  decided  that  this  too 
must  be  paid;  and  themoney  was  accordingly  advanced 
out  of  the  treasury  for  this  purpose.  The  money  of 
the  Romans  at  this  period  was  all  of  copper ;  gold  was 
dear,  and  could  not  readily  be  procured.  Accordingly 
the  Roman  matrons  are  said  to  have  brought  to  the 
treasury  all  their  ornaments  of  gold";  and  the  senate 
showed  its  sense  of  their  zeal  by  giving  them  permis- 
sion to  be  drawn  in  a  caiTiage  about  Rome  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  to  use  a  peculiar  and  more  luxurious  sort  of 
carriage  at  the  games  and  solemn  sacrifices.  Yet, 
after  all,  the  gold  was  not  accepted  as  a  gift ;  the 
senate  ordered  every  matron's  contribution  to  be 
valued,  and  the  full  price  paid  to  her. 
Tiiecom-  This  transaction  irritated  the  minds  of  men  against 
u.  rrmoie  CamiJlus,  as  if  his  vow  had  been  a  mere  pretence,  in 
order  to  defraud  the  people  of  the  spoil  which  they 
had  so  hardly  won.  But  the  conquest  of  Veil  gave 
occasion  to  another  dispute  of  a  more  serious  cha- 
racter. T.  Sicinius",  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed  a 
law  for  removing  a  portion  of  the  patricians  and  com- 
mons to  Veiij  and  for  allotting  to  them  the  whole  or  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Veientian  territory  ;  so  that 
the  Roman  Commonwealth  should  consist  of  two 
cities,  Rome  and  Veil.  The  pecuUarity  of  this  pro- 
posal,according  to  Roman  notions, consisted  in  making 
Veii  a  co-ordinate  state  with  Rome  instead  of  a  colony. 


»y.  V.  s 
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The  itnity  of  the  Commonwealth  was  in  no  way  in-  CHii*, 

jured  by  the  foundation  of  new  colonies,  because  ■— ^-^-^ 

these  became  its  subjects  and  not  its  equals;  whereas       

if  a  portion  of  the  Roman  people  lived  in  Veii,  a  city  ^^| 

equal  to  Rome  in  extent  and  magnificence,  the  Com-  ^^| 

mouwealth  must  either  be  reduced  to  a  mere  con-  ^^| 

federacy,  like  that  of  the  cities  of  the  Latins,  or  else  ^^| 

it  would  be  a  matter  of  dispute  at  which  of  the  two  ^^| 

cities  the  assemblies  of  the  united  people  should  be  ^^M 

held,  and  which  of  them  should  be  the  home  of  the  ^^| 

national  gods.     Accordingly,  the  project  was  strenu-  ^^H 

ously  resisted  by  the  patricians,  who  saw  how  fatal  it  ^^| 

would  prove  to  the  greatness  of  Rome,  and  they  per-  ^^M 

suaded  two  of  the  tribunes  to  oppose  it  '*.    Thus  the  ^^| 

measure  was  resisted  for  that  year,  and  it  met  with  ^^M 

the  same  fate  the  year  following,  361 ;  both  parties  ^^M 

having  obtained  the  re-election  of  the  same  tribunes,  ^^| 

so  that  T.  Sicinius  and  his  friends  again  brought  ^^M 

forward  the  law,  and  A.  Virginius  and  Q.  Porapomus,  ^^M 

the  two  tribunes  who  sided  with  the  patricians,  were  ^^| 

again  ready  to  meet  it  with  their  negative.  ^H 
But  in  the  year  362,  Virginius  and  Pomponius^JS^ 

were  no  longer  re-elected  tribunes,  but  were,  on  the  '^"""g"  '■'" 

contrary,  impeached  for  their  betrayal  of  their  con-  "f  'l'^ 
stituents  mterests  during  the  time  of  their  magistracy. 
They  were  tried  and  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  '", 
and  the  tribunes  again  brought  forward  their  law, 
with  a  confidence  that  it  would  meet  with  no  opposi- 
tion. But  the  patricians  now  resolved  to  exert  their 
influence  in  a  fau-  and  constitutional  manner,  and 
they  exerted  it  with  success.  Leaving  the  decision  of 
the  question  to  the  votes  of  the  tribes  ",  and  being 
prepared  themselves  to  attend  at  the  comitia  and  give 
their  votes  like  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens,  they 
"  Livy.  T.  26. 29.                                *•  Uiy,  V.  30. 
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endeavoured  by  their  individual  authority  to  win  the  ■ 
-  sufirages  of  their  tribesmen,  entreating  and  reasoning 
by  turns,  and  imploring  them  not  to  pass  a  law  which 
would  put  the  conquered  city  of  Veii  on  a  level  with 
its  conqueror.  Their  arguments  and  sohcitations 
were  Ustened  to  with  respect,  and  when  the  question 
was  brought  forward,  it  was  negatived  by  the  votes  of 
eleven  tribes  out  of  twenty-one. 

A  victory  thus  fairly  and  honourably  obtained  was 
'  likely  to  dispose  the  patricians  to  placable  and  kindly 

■  feeUngs.  Immediately  after  the  rejection  of  the  law, 
the  senate  decreed  a  division  of  the  Veientian  teiri- 
tory  ^^  amongst  the  commons  on  a  scale  of  unusual 
liberality.  Each  lot  consisted  of  seven  jugera ;  and 
not  only  fathers  of  families  were  considered  in  this 
grant,  but  they  received  an  additional  allotment  of 
seven  jugera  for  each  free  person  in  their  household. -■ 
Thus  the  dispute  was  for  the  time  peaceably  and  s 
vantageously  settled, 

,  The  year  363  is  remarkable,  as  introducing  another 
;'  change  in  the  time  at  which  the  curule  magistrates 
'  entered  on  their  office.     The  consuls,  one  of  whom 

■  was  M.  Manlius,  afterwards  so  famous,  were  obligi 
by  the  senate  "  to  resign  three  months  before  the  en 
of  their  year,  ao  that  their  successors,  the  mihti 
tribunes  of  the  year  364,  came  into  office  on  the  fiffii 
of  July.  But  why  they  were  required  to  resign  3 
doubtftil.  The  ostensible  reason  was  the  state  of  thai 
health ;  a  dry  and  exceedingly  hot  season  had  ruinoi 
the  crops,  and  given  birth  to  a  violent  epidemic  di^^l 
order,  which  attacked  both  of  the  consuls,  and  pre- 
vented thera  from  taking  the  field  against  the  Vulsi- 
niensians.  Ou  the  other  hand,  Niebulir  thinks  that 
the  real  cause  of  their  deposition  was  their  having 

the  people  of  Csre,  the  alHes  of 

^'  Livy.  V,  31, 
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Rome,  when  their  harbour  of  Pyrgi  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  Perhaps,  too,  per- 
sonal feelings  were  concerned,  for  immediately  on  the 
resignation  of  the  consuls,  M.  Camillus  was  appointed 
interrex,  who  was  afterwards  so  strongly  opposed  to 
il.  Manlius,  and  whose  enmity  may  have  already 
begun  before  this  period.  It  should  bo  observed  that  j 
the  six  military  tribunes  elected  for  the  following  ' 
year  were  all  patricians. 

If  Camillus  had  any  undue  share  in  effecting  the^^)^ 
resignation  of  the  late  consuls,  he  did  uot  long  enjoy  ^^f*^ ' 
his  triumph.     L.  Appuleius  ",  one  of  the  tribunes,  ■' 
impeached  him  for  having  appropriated  secretly  to 
his  own  use  a  portion  of  the  plunder  of  Veii.    It  was 
said"  that  some  doors  of  brass,  the  bullion  of  a 
country  which  at  this  time  used  only  brass  money, 
were  found  in  his  house;  and  that  his  numerous  clients  , 
and  fi-iends  told  him  plainly",  when  he  applied  to  4 
them  for  their  aid,  that  they  were  ready  to  pay  his 
fine  for  him,  but  that  they  could  not  acquit  him.    We 
ai-e  startled  at  finding  the  great  Camillus  brought  to 
trial  on  a  charge  of  personal  corruption ;  but  that 
strict  integrity  which  Polybius  ascribes  to  the  Eomana 
seems  not  always  to  have  reached  as  high  as  the 
leaders  of  the  aristocracy,  for  the  great  Scipio  Africa- 
nus  was    impeached  on  a    similar  charge,  and  his 
brother,  the  conqueror  of  Antiochus,  was  not  only 
accused,  but  condemned.    Nor  were  the  eminent  men 
of  the  Spartan  aristocracy  free  from  the  same  re- 
proach ;  the  suspicion  attached  itself  to  Leotychides, 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  Archidamus  ;  to  Pleis- 
loanas  the  son  of  Pausanias ;  and  just  before  the  ' 
banishment  of  Camillus,  the  famous  Gylippus,  the 
conqueror  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse,  had  been 

=•  Livy,  V.  32.  "  Livy.  V.  32. 
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*^"AP  driven  from  his  country  for  a  similar  act  of  baseness. 
' — ^ — '  Other  accounts  ",  as  was  natural,  ascribed  the  con- 
demnation of  Camillus  solely  to  the  envy  and  hatred 
of  the  commons ;  while,  according  to  others  ^ 
punishment  was  a  sort  of  ostracism,  because  the  an 
gance  of  his  tinumph,  after  the  coutjuest  of 
seemed  inconsistent  with  the  conduct  of  a  citizen  ; 
a  free  commonwealth.  It  seems  allowed  by  all  t 
no  party  in  the  state  attempted  to  save  him;  and  it  is 
clear  also,  that  he  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  all  his 
civil  rights  in  consequence  of  his  not  appearing  to 
stand  his  trial,  either  as  an  outlawry,  or  because  his 
withdrawal  was  held  equivalent  to  a  confession  of 
guilt,  and  a  man  couvict-ed  of  furtum  incurred  there- 
by perpetual  ignominy,  and  lost  all  his  pohtical  fran- 
chise. Perhaps  bis  case  was  like  that  of  the  Spartan 
Pausanias ;  and  the  treasure  which  he  secreted  may 
have  been  intended  to  furnish  means  for  making 
him  tyrant  of  Rome.  But  at  any  rate  he  withdrew 
from  Rome  before  his  trial  came  on,  and  retired  to 
Ardea.  The  annalists  reported  "  that  as  he  went 
out  of  the  gates,  he  turned  round,  and  prayed  to  the 
gods  of  his  country,  that  if  he  were  unjustly  driven 
into  exile,  some  grievous  calamity  might  speedily  befal 
the  Romans,  and  force  them  to  call  him  back  again. 
They  who  recorded  such  a  prayer  must  have  believed 
him  innocent,  and  therefore  forgave  him  for  it;  they 
even  thought  that  the  gods  heard  it  with  favour,  and 
fulfilled  its  petition  by  sending  the  Gauls  in  the  very 
next  year  to  be  ministers  of  vengeance  on  his  ungrate-  , 
fill  country. 

"  Dionysiufl,  XIII.   S.     Fragm. 
"'Diudorus.XrV.  117. 


V,  .12.      Plntereh, 
t>iany»iu9,  XIIT.  6. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

STATE   OP   FOREIGN   NATIONS   AT   THE   PERIOD   OF   THE 
GUALISH   INVASION — ITALY,    SARDINIA,   CORSICA. 


Ti  rrjs  ^fur^fMS  irpayfiartias  i^iov  .  .  .  rovnJ  iarur  ^i  Ka36^tp  ij  tvxo 
axtl^v  ihrmrra  rii  rrjs  ohcovfUyriv  npayfiara  irp6s  iv  HkKivw  fitpos,  .  .  .  ovrt^ 
Koi  bth  rrj£  Itrropias  vrr6  fiitw  avvoyftiy  (Syayclv  rois  ivrvyxavavai  rhv  ;(fi- 
pia-fi^v  rfjs  Tvxflt»  f  mxP^tcli  vp6s  r^y  r&v  oXadf  irpaypamv  avvri^iiav,-^ 
POLYBIUS,  I.  4. 


The  furthest  point  hitherto  reached  by  the  soldiers  of    ^'^x^' 
any  Roman  army  was  scarcely  more  than  fifty  miles  ^^^ — 
distant  from  Rome.     The  southern  limit  of  Roman  ^^c^?"  ^ 

the  view 

warfare  had  been  Anxur ;  its  northern  was  Vulsinii.  of  the  8tat« 
Nor  do  we  read  of  any  treaties  or  commercial  inter-  nationt. 
course  by  which  Rome  was  connected  with  foreign 
powers,  since  the  famous  treaty  with  Carthage,  con- 
cluded in  the  first  year  of  the  Commonwealth.  Still 
the  nations  of  the  ancient  world  knew  more  of  one 
another  than  we  are  inclined  to  allow  for ;  we  do  not 
enough  consider  how  small  a  portion  of  their  records 
has  come  down  to  us ;  how  much  must  have  been  done 
of  which  mere  accident  has  hindered  us  from  hearing. 
About  thirty  *  years  later  than  the  Gaulish  invasion, 

*  For  the  date  of  the  Periplus  of  the  exception  of  the  Greek  colonies. 
Scylax,  see  Nicbuhr's  essay  in  the  It  is  true  that,  according  to  other 
first  volume  of  his  "  Kleine  Histo-  writers,  Ancona  itself  was  a  Greek 
rische  Schriflen,"  Bonn,  1828,  p.  colony,  but  Scylax  does  not  de- 
105  ;  or,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Hare,  scribe  it  as  such ;  whereas,  in  speak- 
in  the  second  number  of  the  Pbilo-  ine  of  the  cities  on  the  Lucanian 
logical  Museum.  I  have  said  that  and  lapy^n  coast,  he  expressly 
Seylax  mentions  no  other  Italian  notices  their  Greek  origin, 
cities  but  Rome  and  Ancona,  with 


-v^  B^f^V       P     dTMtf.^ 


3:rjm^  i»  '**'i^    rn^ju^ttias^nv-  .TL-ii^r^iiir.  aid-iie^^ 
^^^911 ,1^  >yUxr  icaGflsazAfifi  -texil  'ibe*  :acs  -iiar  ^awBriwwi 

in  '7:rt»^>iV',  "•>  Tiaicr^  -iie  rreedc?'  "tank  x  ••iFdiv  it' 


l^n^m^  "ii  "rtw^n*  :r»!e  nut  name :    imi  -it?-  aee  lesdes 


aiut  ^Lrrwesm^  riut  '.anHrof-rhnnirhp'^warsrEgMdeti 
ail  !ihp?«ani*r^.  ViiTeJi  "^  Jirrifr-iifiy  fid  tot  -scaggjs- 


■n^^    »r--.  f*^-'//'.»^tr^    v     .*>:r  iri^-     -.i*;*.    Z^.i4     ♦fiY-rr .    mil    auit   'am: 
/^    ».-•/'..., r,w.n       «i-.t      .  w   A.'«*T.  r.»»     viMn^r  -ii'.*T  I  ii'.*c  xjii   !?jixie  jt»iii 

'Jarj^  va^Ji  ^or^ns  "iQjt  r?i 
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and  of  tlieii-  being  sent  by  him  to  Peloponnesus  to  belp 
the  Lacedaenionians  against  Epamiuondaa;  so  I  may  at  -■ 
this  period  draw  up  the  curtain  which  has  hitherto 
veiled  from  our  view  all  countries  and  people  beyond 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Tiber,  and  look 
aa  widely  over  the  face  of  the  world  as  the  fullest 
knowledge  of  Greeks  or  Carthaginians  enabled  them 
at  this  time  to  see  either  eastward  or  westward. 

The  tall  of  Veii,  and  the  submission  of  Capena  and  ^ 
Falerii,  have  shown  us  that  the  greatness  of  the 
Etruscans  was  on  the  wane.  In  the  days  of  their 
highest  prosperity  they  had  spread  their  dominion 
widely  over  Italy.  The  confederacy  of  their  twelve 
cities,  each  of  which  was  again  the  head  of  a  smaller 
confederacy  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  occupied  the 
whole  country  between  the  Tiber,  the  Marca,  the 
Apennines  and  the  sea.  But  they  were  also  to  be 
found  on  the  north  of  the  Appennines  *,  and  another 
Etruscan  confedei-acy,  consisting  also  of  their  favour- 
ite number  of  twelve  cities,  extended  to  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  possessed  the  plain  of  the  Po, 
and  of  its  tributary  rivers  to  the  north  and  soutli  from 
the  sea  as  high  as  the  Trebia.     Bononia,  imder  its 


XX.      ^ 


*  ThU  is  llie  positive  sUlonient 
of  the  ancient  wntent;  iw  Livj,  V. 
33,  Stralwi,  V.  p.  216.  ftiul  Verrius 
Flaccun,  and  Oieciiiii,  quoted  bv  the 
interpretCTs  of  Virgil,  ^n.  X.  198. 
in  the  Veromi  MS.  Nivbuiir.  agne- 
My  to  his  notion  that  Ihu  Etru>- 
ouis  came  int«  Italy  over  the  A1|ib, 
Erom  the  north,  and  not  liy  BRnfrum 
Asik,  coDsidera  their  settl^nienU  in 
the  valley  of  the  Po  to  havu  been 
oliii^r  than  thoae  in  Etniris.  JHiiller 
belicvf «  them  to  hikre  been  of  cqnil 
anti<tait;  with  each  other :  tb« 
Etriiseans.  or  Racena,  he  holds  to 
have  been  an  aborif-inal  people  of 
llaly.  settled  Irom  time  imnicmorinl 
bolb  on  the  north  and  simth  tides 
of  the  ApennineB.— (Etrusker,  Ein- 
Icitnng.   III.   §    1.)     Micftli  piaccB 


tliF  original  seat  oftheElnucanB 
the  AponnincB ;  he  evea  ventu 
to  fis  on  the  precipe  spot,  uamelj, 
the  niountaina  which  extend  from 
the  high  point  of  La  Folteruua. 
above  tlie  vallej  of  the  Sieve,  or  of 
Atugello.  (Stflria  degli  anticlii  uo- 
poli  Itnliani,  Vol.  I.  p.  lOG.)  From 
thence  they  descended  first  into 
Etruria,  and  aderward*.  bavin);  be- 
come a  civilized  people,  they  Bent 
out  their  colon iee  into  northern 
Italy.  Without  entering  on  the 
endkea  question  of  tbe  origin  of  the 
EtruBcanB,  or  of  the  contparative. 
antiquity  of  their  sevemlHettJementB, 
I  haw  tnought  it  snfBi-ient  morelj 
to  notice  the  limits  which  their  na- 
tion reached  at  the  time  of  its  great- 
CBt  power. 
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CHAP,  older  name  of  Felsina,  Melpum,  Mantua,  and  Atria, 
' — ^ — '  with  Cupra  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  were  Etrus- 
can towns.  /  Nor  had  their  dominion  been  confined  to 
the  north  of  the  Tiber  ;  a  third  confederacy  of  twelve 
citiea  had  occupied  Campania';  and  amongst  these 
were  Capua,  Nola,  Surrentum,  and  Salemum.  \Nay, 
there  are  traditions  and  names  which  have  preserved 
a  record  of  a  still  more  extended  Etruscan  sovereignty : 


»  It  is  well  known  that  Nieliahr 
double  the  oiistance  of  this  Cam- 
panian  Dodecapolia ;  and  he  thinks 
that  the  whole  atatement  of  Etrus- 
can settlementa  Iti  Campania  it  a 
mero  mistake,  arising  out  of  the 
oommon  confusion  between  the 
Tyrrhenians  and  the  Etruacaus. 
f  He  Bajs,  that  neither  in  the  in- 
Kariptiuns  found  in  Campauia,  nor 
in  the  works  of  art,  is  there  to  be 
observed  anj  trace  of  an  EtTimcan 
popnlntion,  and  he  thinks  that  in 
the  days  uf  tlie  Etmacan  greotne^, 
that  is,  in  the  third  oenturj  of 
Rome,  we  oanoot  conceive  the  poa- 
sibilitr  of  Etruscan  colonies  being 
settled  in  Campania,  white  the  in- 
tervening country  between  the  Ti- 
ber and  the  Liris  was  occupied  hj 
the  Romans  and  the  Opiuan  na- 
tioaf.  I  8eo  Vol.  I.  p.  74.  76.  Eug. 
transl.  Holler,  on  the  contrary, 
reoeiTCB  the  common  account  of  tbe 
ancient  writers,  as  containing  in 
it  nothing  improbable,  Etrusker, 
Einleitiing,  IV.  1.  Polybius'  testi- 
mony is  positive,  that  the  Etruscana 
posseeaed  tbe  Fhlegriean  plains 
round  Capua  and  Nola,  at  the  time 
when  ther  were  also  in  possession 
of  tbe  plains  round  tbe  Po.  II.  17. 
And  tbere  were  writers  whom  Vet- 


by  the  Etruscans,  about  forty-eight 
years  before  the  common  date  of 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  Whou 
•Paterculus  further  quotes  Cftto,  as 
saying  that  Capua  had  been  founded 
by  the  Etruscans,  and  yet  that  it 
bad  existed  only  two  hundred  and 
siity  yeara  at  the  time  of  its  con- 
i^neat  by  tbe  Romans  in  tbe  second 


Pani. 


indeed  a  calcuU- 
o  be  eiphiined  ; 


tion  not  very  easy 
for  this  would  place  the  foundation 
of  the  Etruscan  Capua  or  Vultar- 
num,  only  about  fifty  years  earlier 
than  its  conquest  by  the  Samnites, 
and  in  the  year  of  Rome  281,  a 
period  at  which  it  is  indeed  difficult 
to  conceive  of  tbe  Etruscans  as 
establishing  themselves  for  the  fint 
time  in  Campania.  Tbe  solution  of 
tbe  wbole  question  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  what  Virgil  says  of 
Mantua :  "  Gens  illi  triplex :  .  .  . 
Tusco  de  sanguine  vires."  The 
ruling  portion  of  tbose  Campanian 
cities  was  Etruscan,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  populatinn  vm«  Oscan.  Thua, 
when  they  were  conquered  by  the 
Samnitee,  the  marks  of  the  Etrita- 

and  the  inscriptinns  which  have 
reached  our  times  ore  naturally 
Oscan,  OS  that  continued  to  be  the 
language  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  foundation  of  Capua  and  Nola 
by  the  Etruscans  may,  in  fhct,  have 
been  no  more  than  their  occupation 
by  some  hands  of  Etruscau  adven- 
tnrers,  who  may  have  been  engaged 
in  tbe  service  of  the  Oscan  inha- 
bitnnts ;  just  as  Uastarna  and  hia 
followers  once  ocoupied  Rome,  or 
as  tbe  Campanians  alter  wards 
occu[iied  Messiua.  The  Etruscan 
Dndecapolis,  or  confederacy  of 
twelve  citiea,  if  indeed  it  ever  ex- 
isted in  Campania,  must  have  been 
founded  undoubtedly  at  an  earlier 
period ;  and  yet  we  need  not  con- 
ceive it  much  earlier  than  the  be- 
ginning of  tbe  Commonwealth    of 
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there  was  a  time  when  their  settlements  in  Campania  ohak 
must  have  been  connected  with  those  in  Etniria  - — -^ 
by  an  uninterrupted  Une  of  conquered  countries  ;  the 
Tolsciana"  were  once  subject  to  the  Etruscans;  the 
name  of  Tusculum  seems  to  show  that  their  power 
had  penetrated  into  Latium ;  and  it  is  stated  generally 
that  they  had  possessed  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy'. 
But  from  this  their  height  of  greatness  they  had  long 
eince  fallen.  Within  historical  memory  they  were 
only  to  be  found  in  Etruria,  on  the  Po,  and  in  Campa- 
nia ;  but  about  half  a  century  before  the  period  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  the  Samnites  had  broken 
up  their  southern  confederacy,  and  had  wrested '  from 
them  Capua,  and  most  of  their  other  cities  in  that 
quarter ;  while  more  recently,  in  the  last  year  of  the 
siege  of  Veii ',  the  conquest  of  their  northern  confede- 
racy was  completed  by  the  Gauls.  Thus  there  only 
remained  the  central  confederacy  of  Etruria  Proper, 
and  even  this  had  been  broken  in  upon  as  wo  have 
Been  by  the  loss  of  Veii.  Still  there  were  left  to  them 
the  powerful  cities  of  Tarqunii,  Vetulonium,  Vola- 
terrae,  and  Pisa,  on  or  near  the  coast ;  and  in  the  in- 
terior, Vulsinii,  Clusimn,  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arre- 
tium. 

We  are  told  that  in  early  times '"  the  Etruscans  T''"'''?^' 
had  enjoyed  the  dominion  of  the  neighbouring  seas,  "leOtn 
as  well  as  of  the  land  of  Italy.    About  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  the  fall  of  Veii,  the  Etruscans  and 
Carthaginians  in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterra- 


n  thi 


Servins,  Mn.  XI.  v.  567. 
Servitu,  Mn.  XI.  v.  697. 
Livy,  IV.  37. 

Melpuro,  one  of  the  ritbeit  citltM 
.try  north  of  tlip  Po,  -  - 


..pBtroyed  by  the  Gaul  ^ 

dny  on   which  OunilluR  took   Veil. 
WhnI  gav. 


representing  the  poinridonoo  ax  aa 
very  exact,  it  i»  kunl  to  guefls ;  but 
that  generally  the  tnll  of  the  northern 
EtruBcan   confederacy  was  cont«m- 

Snmry  with  the  siege  of  Vrii,  is  ren- 
ureii   Buffioiently   pmbahle   by   the 
appearance  of  the  Qaula  in  Etmria 
Proper  lO  noon  atlenvarda. 
"  Livy.  V.  33. 
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CHAP,  nean  stood  in  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  Greeks 
• — ^'— '  who  ventured  into  those  aeas,  as  the  Spaniards  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuriea  did  to  the  English 
in  the  West  Indies  and  in  South  America.  The 
Greeks  were  treated  as  interlopers,  and  they  in  their 
turn  seem  to  have  held,  that  there  was  no  peace  be- 
yond the  straits  of  Messina,  Dionysius  of  Phocffia, 
when  he  fled  from  the  ruin  of  the  Ionian  cause  in  Asia 
Minor,  after  the  sea-fight  off  Miletus,  considered  the 
Etruscans"  and  Carthaginians  as  his  natural  prey, 
just  aa  Raleigh  regarded  the  Spaniards ;  and  those 
treaties  of  commerce  between  Etruria  and  Carthage, 
of  which  Aristotle"  has  preserved  the  memory,  pro- 
vided, it  is  likely,  not  only  for  their  relations  with  one 
another,  but  for  their  mutual  defence  against  a  nation 
whom  both  looked  upon  as  their  common  enemy. 
But  with  the  growth  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  the 
maritime  dominion  of  the  Etruscans  began  to  fall ; 
and  after  the  great  naval  victory  gained  over  them  at 
Cuma  by  Gelon's  brother  and  successor,  Hiero,  they 
sank  from  sovereigns  of  the  sea  to  pirates ;  and  a  fen- 
years  afterwards,  a  very  short  time  before  the  decem- 
virate  at  Rome,  the  Syracusans  '^  sent  a  fleet  to  the 
coasts  of  Etruria,  with  the  avowed  object  of  putting 
down  their -piracies.  And  yet  we  know  there  was  an 
active  commerce'*  carried  on  between  Etruria  and  tho 
cities  of  old  Greece,  80  advabtageous  to  l)oth  nations, 
that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  how  either  of  them  could 
have  allowed  the  robberies  of  its  own  people  to  hazartl 
its  interruption.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  what 
the  Greeks  called  piracy  was  a  system  of  vexatdona 


"  Herodotus.  VI.  17. 

"  Politic  III.  9. 

"  Diodoras.  XI.  88. 

"  We  know  tilis  by  the  Bureet 
Gvldenoe.  namely,  bv  the  vast  quan- 
titieH  of  Qreok,  nnd  in  particufur  of 


Athenian  potteiy,  found  in  the  recent 
eitavatiouB  at  Vulci  and  Tuiguinii- 
See  the  "  Disconrs  dc  M.  Bungen," 
in  the  siith  volume  of  the  "  Aiinolt 
dull*  InBtitnto  di  corriiiponden» 
areheolopica,"  p.  40,  et  aeqq. 
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and  violence  carried  on  against  Greek  vessels  in  the  ciulC 
Etruscan  seas,  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  trade  '■ 
exclusively  in  Etruscan  hands  ;  and  the  robberies  of 
which  the  Greeks  complained  were  committed  by  the 
people  of  the  small  towns  along  the  coast,  who  not 
possessing  natural  atlvantages  or  wealth  enough  to 
engage  on  a  large  scale  in  commerce,  turned  their 
seamanship  and  enterprise  to  account  in  another  wayj 
and  fitted  out  small  vessels  for  piracy  instead  of  the 
large  ships  employed  for  trading  voyages.  Thus  it  is 
expressly  mentioned  that  the  people  of  CEere",  which 
was  alarge  and  wealthy  city,  possessing  its  harbour  on 
the  coast  for  the  convenience  of  its  trade,  were  wholly 
free  from  the  reproach  of  piratical  practices  thrown 
by  the  Greeks  upon  the  mass  of  their  countrymen. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unequal  than  the  fate  of  the  s»rdiiil% 
three  sister  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica. 
Whilst  the  first  of  them  has  rivalled  in  its  fame  the 
most  distinguished  countries  of  Europe,  the  two  latter 
have  remainedin  obscurity  from  theearUest  times  down 
to  the  present  hour.  They  seemed  to  repel  that  kin-  - 
dling  spark  of  Greek  civiHzation  which  found  so  con- 
genial an  element  in  Sicily ;  and  therefore,  as  they 
did  not  receive  what  was  the  great  principle  of  life  in 
the  ancient  world,  they  were  condemned  to  perpetual 
inactivity  and  helplessness.  Of  what  race  were  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Sardinia,  we  have  no  records  to 
inform  us.  Settlers  from  Africa,  not  Carthaginians, 
but  native  Lybians'*,  are  said  to  have  crossed  over  to 
the  island  at  a  very  remote  period.  They  were  fol- 
lowed at  intervals,  such  was  the  Greek  tradition,  by 
some  adventurers  or  fugitives  from  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor;  but  these  all  belong  to  the  mythic  period,  and 
the  Greek  settlements  are  said  to  have  been  aft-erwards 
utterly  extirpated,  whilst  those  from  Asia,  described 

"  Piiu.srinias,  X.  17. 
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as  fiigitivea  from  Troy,  were  driven  to  tte  mountains 
J  and  became  barbarized.  A  more  probable  statement 
mentions  a  colonyof  Iberians  from  Spain, the  founders 
of  Nora",  the  oldest  city  in  the  island;  and  during 
the  height  of  the  Etruscan  dominion,  the  Etruscan 
colonists  brought  in  a  new  element  to  the  already 
mingled  popidation.  When  the  power  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians began  to  grow,  Sardinia  soon  attracted  their 
notice;  already  in  the  first  year  of  the  Roman  Com- 
monwealth, eight-and-twenty  years  before  the  expedi- 
tion of  Xerxes,  it  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  exclusively 
to  their  dominion,  in  their  famous  commercial  treaty 
with  Rome  ;  and  at  the  period  of  the  great  Persian 
invasion  of  Greece,  Sardinia  is  mentioned  together 
with  Corsica  as  furnishing  mercenary  soldiers'*  to 
that  great  host  with  wliich  Ilamilcar  invaded  Sicily, 
and  which  was  destroyed  by  Gelon  at  Himera.  Yet 
a  few  years  before,  when  the  Persians  were  overpower- 
ing the  Greek  commonwealths  in  Asia  Minor,  Sardinia 
was  more  than  once  looked  to  by  the  lonians",  as 
offering  them  a  desirable  refuge  from  the  conqueror's 
dominion,  and  as  affording  every  facility  for  a  flou- 
rishing Greek  colony.  But  it  waa  to  the  lonians 
of  Asia  like  an  unknown  world ;  and  no  sufficient 
number  of  colonists  could  be  induced  to  join  in  the 
enterprise,  while  a  small  body  would  have  been  utterly 
unable  to  maintain  its  ground  against  the  Carthagi- 
nians. Thus  Sardinia  remained  subject  to  Carthage; 
and  as  the  Carthaginians  wanted  it  chiefly  to  supply 
their  armies  with  soldiers,  and  to  pro^-ide  harbours  for 
their  ships  engaged  in  the  trade  with  Etruria,  they 
took  no  pains  to  impro^■e  its  natural  resources,  but  are 
said  to  have  purposely  kept  waste  ^°  some  of  its  most 
fertile  districts,  that  no  reports  of  its  fertility  might 
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tempt  ttither  what  they  above  all  things  dreaded,  a    cm 
colony  of  Greeks.  ' — ■ — 

Corsica  had  undergone  nearly  the  same  course  of^™"^ 
events    as    Sardinia.      Its    oldest   inhabitants    wore  ~ 

Iberians  and  Ligurians  ;  it  was  then  occupied  by  the 
Etruscans,  who,  after  having  by  the  aid  of  tlie  Carthar 
ginians  effected  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  settlement  of 
Aleria  or  Alalia",  and  having  shared  the  dominion  of 
the  island  with  their  Carthaginian  allies  down  to  the 
time  of  the  decemvirate  at  Rome,  were  now,  in  the 
general  decline  of  their  nation,  leaving  it  entirely  to 
the  Carthaginians.  Corsica  was  valuable  for  its 
timber  and  its  mines,  but  its  agriculture  was  of  no 
account,  and  its  native  inhabitants  were  reckoned 
among  the  most  untameable  of  barbarians'*. 

These  were  the  countries  which  bounded  the  hori-  c. 
zon  of  Rome  to  the  north  and  west.  Southward  and 
eastward,  beyond  that  belt  of  mountain  country  held 
by  the  Opican  nations,  the  ^qnians  and  Volscians, 
which  girt  in  Latium  from  the  Anio  to  the  sea,  there 
lay  a  countryj  destined  ere  long  to  be  the  favourite 
battle-field  of  the  Romans,  but  a  stranger  to  them  as 
yet  both  in  the  relations  of  peace  and  of  war.  Cam- 
pania, inhabited  in  the  most  remote  times  by  the  Sike- 
lians",  then  wrested  fi'om  them  by  the  Opicans,  re- 
ceiving at  a  very  early  period  the  first  germ  of  Greek 
civilization,  in  the  Chalcidian  colony  of  Cnma,  and 
afterwards  subjected,  like  so  many  other  parts  of  Italy, 
to  the  wide-spreading  dominion  of  the  Etruscans,  had 
lately,  as  we  have  seen,  submitted  to  a  new  invader, 
the  nation  of  the  Samnites.  The  Samnites,  a  people 
of  the  Sabellian  or  Sabine  race,  had  descended  from 
their  high  valleys  amidst  the  ranges  of  the  divided 
line  of  the  Apennines,  and  were  now  the  ruling  nation 

"  Thuoydides,  VI.  2. 
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*p.  in  Campania,  altbough  tliey  liatl  by  no  means 
— — '  pated  the  older  races  of  its  inhabitants.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  seem  themselves  to  have  almost  melted 
away  into  the  general  mass  of  their  mixed  subjects ; 
the  conquered  did  not  become  Samnites,  but  the  con- 
querors became  Campanians,  the  Opican  or  Oscan 
being  the  pi-evailing  language,  but  the  influence  of  tJie 
Greek  colonies,  Cuma  and  NeapoUs,  spreading  power- 
fully around  them,  as  usual,  the  arts  and  manners  of 
Greece.  But  the  Saranite  invasion,  and  the  revolu- 
tion which  followed  it,  produced  great  disorder.;  the 
old  inhabitants,  whom  the  conquerors  despoiled  of 
their  property,  were  driven  to  maintain  themselves  by 
their  swords ;  the  conquerors  themselves  had  many 
adventurers  amongst  them,  who  preferred  war,  with 
the  prospect  of  fresh  plunder,  to  a  peacefiU  life  in  the 
country  which  they  had  won;  and  thus  for  more  than 
a  century  we  read  of  numerous  bands  of  Campanian 
or  Opican  mercenaries,  partly  Samuite  and  partly 
Oscan,  employed  in  the  wars  of  Sicily,  as  if  foreign 
service  had  been  one  of  the  principal  resources  of  the 
nation.  It  is  mentioned  that  eight  hundred  of  them 
were  engaged  by  the  Chalcidian  Greeks  of  Cuma  or 
Neapolia ",  to  serve  in  the  Athenian  armament 
against  Syracuse;  but  that  arriving  in  Sicily  after 
the  destruction  of  tlie  Athenians,  they  were  hired 
by  the  Carthaginians. 
•m  of  As  a  new  people  had  thus  arisen  in  Campania,  so 
y  !he  new  names  and  a  new  power  liad  lately  come  into 
notice  in  the  south  of  Italy.  From  Thurii  to  Rhe- 
gium,  on  the  shore  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  from  Ehegium 
to  Posidonia,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  the  numerous 
Greek  colonies  which  lined  both  coasts  were  settled 
in  a  country  known  to  the  eai'ly  Greek  writers  by  the 

=•  l>io.ioiiiK,  XIII.  il. 
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names  of  Italia  and  (Enotjia".  The  natives  of  the  ' 
,  interior,  (Enotriana  and  Chonians,  bad  for  many  years  "- 
])ast  wanted  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  offer 
serious  annoyance  to  the  Greeks ;  and  when  Sybaris 
was  destroyed  by  its  neighbour  city  Croton, the  natives 
took  no  advantage  of  these  internal  quarrels,  and  a 
new  Greek  colony,  Thurii,  arose  in  the  place  of 
Sybaris  without  any  opposition  on  their  part.  But 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian 
a?raj  in  other  words,  the  eai'ly  part  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  and  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  was  a  time  marked  by  natural  as  well  as  poUtical 
calamities  beyond  all  remembered  example.  The 
pestilences,  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  causing 
such  havoc  atRome,and  throughoutLatiiun, travelled, 
we  may  be  sure,  into  Samnium  also;  their  visitations 
are  often  accompanied  by  unfavourable  seasons,  which 
cause  scarcity  or  famine;  and  the  distress  occasioned 
by  one  or  both  of  these  scourges  may  have  led  to  those 
movements  amongst  the  Samnites  which  at  this  period 
so  greatly  changed  the  face  of  Italy.  On  one  side,  as 
we  have  seen,  they  broke  in  upon  the  Opicans  of  the 
valley  of  the  Vultumus  and  the  country  round  Vesu- 
vius ;  on  another  they  overwhelmed  the  (Enotriana 
and  Chonians",  and  spread  themselves  as  far  as  the 
Ionian  Sea.  The  tribe  or  mixed  multitude  which 
moved  on  this  expedition  southwards,  was  aflerwardfl 
known  by  the  name  of  Lucanians.  It  does  not  foUow 
that  they  were  very  numerous,  far  leas  are  we  to  sup- 
pose that  they  extirpated  the  older  inhabitants;  but 
as  conquerors  they  gave  their  name  to  the  country,  and 
tiJl  they  gradually  became  a  settled  people,  tliey  were 
the  terror  of  the  Greek  colonies.  It  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  (Enotrians  became  barbarized  by  the 

"'  Strebo,  VI.  1.  §  a.  3,  p.  863. 
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hospitable  and  an  upright  people."  And  another 
testimony'"  declares,  that  "amongst  the  Lucauians,  - 
extravagance  and  idleness  are  punishable  crimes;  and 
if  any  man  lends  money  to  a  notorious  spendthrift,  the 
law  will  not  enable  him  to  recover  it."  We  find 
similar  praises  bestowed  by  Scymnus  of  Chios  on  the 
lUyrians,  who  a  century  before  his  time  had  been 
infamous  for  their  piracies.  But  when  a  rude  people 
have  lost  somewhat  of  their  ferocity,  and  have  not  yet 
acquired  the  vices  of  a  later  stage  of  civilization,  their 
character  really  exhibits  much  that  is  noble  and  ex- 
cellent, and  both  in  its  good  and  bad  points  it  so 
captivates  the  imagination,  that  it  has  always  been 
regarded  by  the  writers  of  a  more  advanced  state  of 
society  with  an  admiration  even  beyond  its  merits. 

The  extreme  south-eastern  point,  the  heel  of  Italy,  '• 
was  the  country  of  the  lapygians  or  ApuUans,  the 
one  being  the  Greek  and  the  other  the  Latin  form  of 
the  same  name".  They  stretched  round  the  lapygian 
cape,  and  were  to  be  found  along  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  as  far  as  the  headland  of  Garganus.  But 
neither  these  nor  the  Sabellian  nations  immediately 
beyond  them,  nor  the  Umbrians,  who  lived  again  still 
farther  to  the  north-west,  and  joined  the  Etruscan 
settlements  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  were  as  yet 
become  famous  in  history. 

There  was,  however,  a  movement  beginning  about  ii 
this  period  on  the  east  of  Italy,  which  threatened  to  oi 
lead  to  the  most  important  consequences.    Dionysius ," 
of  Syracuse,  unsatisfied  with  his  Sicilian  dominion, 
and  looking  to  Greece  itself  as  the  most  tempting  field 
of  ambition  to  every  Greek,  was  desirous  of  getting  a 

tiant^ra:  he  waa  a  disciple  of  Plato,  ribua   gentium.     Artie.    "Lucani." 

Spc'osippus,    and     Aristotle,       8pe  Ho  lived  in  the  Augustan  age. 

FvueB  Clinton.  Fio.ti  Hellen.     Vol.  "  Sai   Niebubr,  Vol.   I.   p.   161. 

III.  Appcndii  XII.  Ed.  1827. 
^°  Niccilns   Damascenaii,   de    Rio- 
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L'liAP.    footing  on  the  coaat  of  Epirus,  and  of  establisliing  a 

' ^-^ — '  naval    power   in   the  Ionian  Sea  and  tlie  Adriatic. 

Accordingly  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
lUyriana",  and,  unlesa  there  is  a  confusion  between 
the  two  names,  he  occupied  both  the  island  of  Issa^*, 
the  modern  Lissa,  and  the  town  of  Lisaus*'  on  the 
main  land,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Epidaranus,  and 
kept  a  fleet  regularly  stationed  at  this  latter  settle- 
ment, to  uphold  the  reputation  of  his  power.  But 
there  is  a  statement  in  I'liny''  and  other  writers,  that 
Ancona,  Numaua,  and  Adria,  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
were  also  Sicilian  settlements.  Adria  is  expressly 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dionysius,  and  his  inter- 
course with  these  countries  is  further  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  importing  the  Vene- 
tian horses'",  as  the  best  breed  for  racing;  the  great 
games  of  Greece  being  to  him,  aa  they  had  been  to 
Alcibiades,  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  and  ambition. 


••  DiodoruB,  XIV.  13. 

••  ScymniiB  Chius,  V.  413.  Scy- 
lax  also  caIU  Irsb  a  Groi'k  vUv- 

»•  DiodoruB,  XV.  13.  14. '  It  is 
hard  lo  acuoiiut  for  the  strangle  etate 
of  the  actual  t«it  of  Diodorus,  in 
which,  after  mentioning  Ihe  Ibund- 
ation  of  LiMua,  it  ffoca  on,  »  raur7; 
oSv  dpfuu/HVOT  &iOviaiee  KOTiariiatri 
wwpia,  K.  r.  X.,  describing,  in  three 
lines,  the  great  works  of  Dionysius 
at  Syracuse,  whioh  Diodorus  had 
already  mentioned  at  icogth  in  the 
preoeding  book,  and  which  have  no 
intelligible  connexion  with  the 
IbundalJon  of  Liesus.  It  is  a  curioua 
specimen  of  tlie  patchwork  of  so 
many  of  the  ancient  historiea ;  for 
the  whole  passage,  beginning  at 
napUH  jtani  ri>v  XPI"'^''' i^"^  g"'1R 
down  to  tJic  end  of  the  chapter,  is 
taken  apparently  from  nomo  at'count 
either  of  Poroa,  or  of  the  Greek 
settlements  in  the  western  seaa, 
where  the  writer  basing  been  It-d 
aocidentally  to  mention  Dionysius, 
D-ufipTfHifaiTot  airolt  Aioiniaiov  rov 
Tvpdn-ov,  look  tLe   opportunity   to 


give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  greatness 
of  so  fitmoue  a  man.  But  l>i<Mtonis 
must  have  loll  out  something  in  the 
middle  of  the  pHssage,  and  joined 
the  end  with  the  beginning  with 
most  cxtmordinarv  careliwsncsa  ;  ix 
Tovnje  never  could  have  referred  to 

T^v  jroXif  -njii  ovoiio^oiUinir  hiooir, 
bat,  as  I  should  anppnse,  to  Syra- 
cuse, such  as  it  was  when  Dionysina 
first  became  tyrant.  Some  mention 
of  Syracuse  most  have  preceded  the 
description  of  the  docks  and  walls, 
and  the  eiprofision,  rg  iroAd,  as  at 
present  the  sentence  is  either  whoUy 
ungrammatical,  or  is  mere  nonsenae. 
Mitford  really  supposes  that  ix 
ravTifr  refers  to  Lissus.  and  talks  of 
the  advantages  derived  from  this 
colony  giving  Diouysius  thi-  tneans 
of  building  docks,  jic.  at  Syracuse; 
an  interpretation  equally  at  variance 
with  grammar  and  with  historj- 

"  Hist.  Natural.  HI.  13.  Nu- 
mana  a  Siculis  condita,-,  ab  iisdem 
colonia  Ancona.  Etymologic.  Magn. 
in  'Aifiiat. 

»  Ktrabo,  V.  1.  §  4,  p.  218. 
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8trabo  also  calls  Ancona  a  Sjracusan  colony",  but  cttXX 
asciibes  its  foundation  to  some  exiles  who  fled  from  ^ 
the  tyranny  of  Dionysius.  That  there  waa  a  Greek 
population  there,  and  that  the  Greek  language  was 
prevalent,  is  proved  by  its  coins  ;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  Scylax,  though  he  names  Ancona,  does  not  call 
it  a  Greek  city,  a  circumstance  which  he  rarely  or 
never  omits,  when  he  is  speaking  of  Greek  cities  built 
on  a  foreign  coast.  The  probability  is,  that  the  death 
of  Dionysius  and  the  subsequent  decline  of  his  power, 
left  these  remote  colonies  to  themselves ;  that  then- 
communication  with  Greece  and  Sicily  was  greatly 
checked  by  the  growing  pii-aciea  of  the  Illyrians,  and 
that  they  admitted,  either  willingly  or  by  necessity, 
an  intermixture  of  barbarian  citizens  from  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  which  destroyed  or  greatly  impaired 
their  Greek  character.  But  it  marks  the  power  of 
Dionysius,  that  at  one  and  the  same  time  he  should 
have  boon  founding  colonies  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  that  on  the  other  side  of  Italy  he  should 
have  been  master  of  the  sea  without  opposition,  inso- 
much that,  under  pretence  of  restraining  the  piracies 
of  the  Etruscans,  ho  appeared  with  a  fleet  of  sixty 
triremes"  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  passed  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber  almost  within  sight  of  Rome,  landed  on 
the  territory  of  Cmro,  defeated  the  inhabitants  who 
came  out  to  resist  him,  sacked  their  sea-port  of  Pyrgi, 
and  carried  off  from  the  plunder  of  the  temple  of 
Leucothea",  or  Mater  Matuta,  a  sum  conputed  at  no 
less  than  a  thousand  talents.  . 

The  mention  of  this  eminent  man  leads  me  naturally 
to  Sicily,  to  take  some  notice  of  the  heart  and  root  of 
that  mighty  dominion  which  spread  out  its  arms  so 

"  V.  ^  g  2,  p.  241.  *•  'E\affir  ix  rou    r^t    AniteStas 

"  Piuclo™,    XV.     14  Pseuda.     iip^i.       Pwii'1i>-Arii.li>lltf.       "Len- 

Arisl<itli>,    (Econom.    II.  p.    1349.     cotbeo  Giwcis,  tlatuU  vocitWre  nos- 

\id.  BekkT.  trU."     Ovid.  Fasti.  VI.  54o. 
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^xx^'  widely  and  so  vigorously.  Besides,  the  Roman  history 
' — '  has  hitherto  presented  us  with  nothing  but  general 
pictures,  or  sketches  rather,  of  the  state  of  the  Com- 
monwealth as  a  whole :  individuals  have  been  as  little 
prominent  as  the  figures  in  a  landscape  :  they  have 
been  too  subordinate,  and  occupied  too  small  a  space 
in  the  picture,  to  enable  us  to  form  any  distinct  notion 
of  their  several  features.  But  Dionysius  out-topped 
by  his  personal  renown  the  greatness  of  the  events  in 
which  he  was  an  actor ;  he  stood  far  above  all  his 
contemporaries,  as  the  most  remarkable  man  in  the 
western  part  of  the  civilized  world.  We  may  be 
allowed  then  to  overstep  the  limits  of  Italy,  and  to 
consider  the  fortunes  and  character  of  a  man  who  was 
the  ruler  of  Syracuse  and  of  Sicily  during  a  period  of 
nearly  forty  years  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
of  Borne. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

DIONTSIUS   THE   ELDER,   TTBAKT   OF    SYEACnSE. 


nttirXtov  Stiiriiavd  ijiain  iparriSfiva,  rivat  iiriAafi&aiHi  irpay/un-iicurdTovE 
I'tflpot  yryanirai  KOi  trit  i-^  T^\^lr|poTaTovI,  ilwdf,  rois  wtpi  'AyaftxXio  ta\ 
Hinviiaiof  roue  SinfXiurar. — Kai  Tiipi  fiir  ran  TUtovrur  airip&y  (ir  ■irftmiTU' 
n-yiiii  rout  ayayivaHTtnrras  .  .  .  cai  itaflrfXov  jrpoirrtflfiioi  Tit  oriiiBiBaffKomo 
Xiryoip — dpfuiCfl. — PoLYBI¥S,  SV.  36. 


The  history  of  colonies  seldom  offers  the  noblest    chap. 
epecimona    of  national    character.      The  Syraciisan  ^ 
people,  made  up  in  the  course  of  a  long  alternation  of  sj 
tyrannies  and  factions,  out  of  the  most  various  ele-  ivf 
ments,  bad  been  bound  together  by  no  comprehensive 
code  of  laws,  and  from  their  very  circumstances  they 
could  not  find  a  substitute  for  such  a  code  in  the  au- 
thority of  ancient  and  inherited  rites  of  rehgion,  and 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  fathers. 

The  richer  citizens,  who  often  possessed  very  large  Hmno: 
fortunes,  were  always  suspected,  and  probably  not' 
without  reason,  of  aiming  at  making  themselves 
tyrants ;  whilst  the  people  possessing  actual  power, 
yet  feeling  that  its  tenm"e  was  precarious,  were  dis- 
posed to  be  suspicious  even  beyond  measure,  and  were 
prone  to  violence  and  cruelty.  The  Athenian  inva- 
sion, by  obliging  the  Syi'acuaans  to  fit  out  a  great 
naval  force,  had  increased,  as  usual,  the  power  of  the 
poorer  classes',  who  always  formed  the  great  mass  of 

'  ArJBtotle,  Polilic.  V.  4. 
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the  seamen  in  the  Greek  commonwealths:  wliile  on 
■■  the  other  hand,  although  Hermocratos,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  aristocratical  leaders,  had  per- 
sonally displayed  great  courage  and  ability,  and  al- 
though the  cavalry  in  which  the  richest  citizens  served 
had  always  acquitted  itself  well,  yet  the  heavy-armed 
infantry,  which  contained  the  greatest  proportion  of 
the  upper  classes,  had  gained  httle  credit ;  and  tho 
victory  over  the  invaders  had  been  won  by  the  seamen 
of  Syracuse  far  more  than  by  its  soldiers.  Thus  the 
popular  party  became  gi-eatly  strengthened  by  tlic 
issue  of  the  invasion :  Hermocrates  and  some  of  his 
friends  were  banished*,  while  Diodes,  the  bead  of  the 
popular  party,a  man  somewhat  resembling  the  tribune 
Rienzi, a  sincere  and  stren  refonner,  but  whose  zealous 
imagination  conceived  schemes  beyond  his  power  to 
compass,  endeavoured  at  once  to  give  to  his  country- 
men' a  pure  democracy,  and  to  establish  it  on  its  only 
sure  foundation,  by  building  it  upon  a  comprehensive 
system  of  national  law. 

Of  the  details  of  this  code  we  know  nothing. 
Diodorus  ascribes  to  it  the  high  merits  of  conciseness 
and  precision,  and  while  he  speaks  of  it  as  severe,  he 
praises  it  for  its  discrimination  in  proportioning  its 
punishments  to  the  magnitude  of  tho  crime.  But  its 
best  praise  is,  that  it  continued  to  enjoy  the  respect, 
not  only  of  the  Syracusans,  but  of  other  Sicilian  states 
also,  till  the  Roman  law  superseded  it.  This  was  the 
law  of  Syracuse,  and  Diodes  was  the  lawgiver;  while 
others,  who  in  the  time  of  Timoleon,  and  again  in  the 
reign  of  Hiero,  either  added  to  it  or  modified  it,  were 
called  by  no  other  title  than  expounders  of  the  law*; 
as  if  the  only  allowed  object  for  succeeding  legislators 
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^as  to   ascertain  the   real  meaning  of  the  code  of 
Diodes,  and  not  to  alter  it.  ■■ 

But  democracy  and  law,  when  first  introduced  F-ffon 
amongst  a  corrupt  and  turbulent  people,  require  to  be  cru>, 
fostered  under  the  shelter  of  profound  peace.  Un-  l^i',, 
luckily  for  Diodes,  his  new  constitution  was  bom  to 
stormy  times ;  its  promulgation  was  coincident  with 
the  renewal  of  the  Carthaginian  invasions  of  Sicily, 
after  an  interra!  of  nearly  a  century.  "War,"  says 
Thucydides',  "makes  men's  tempers  as  hard  as  their 
circumstances."  The  Syracusan  government  was  en- 
gaged in  an  arduous  struggle;  the  power  of  its  enemy 
was  overwhelming,  while  every  failure  in  military 
operations  bred  an  increase  of  suspicion  and  disaffec- 
tion at  home.  Then  the  aristocratical  party  began, 
as  they  are  wont  to  do,  to  use  popular  language,  in 
order  to  excite  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  thus 
make  them  the  instruments  of  their  own  ruin.  They 
encouraged  the  cry  of  treason  and  corruption  against 
the  generals  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  personal  pro- 
fligacy was  united  with  party  zeal.  Hipparinus  was 
a  member  of  the  aristocratical  party ;  he  was  also  a 
desperate  man,  because  he  had  ruined  himself  by  his 
extravagance ' ;  both  these  causes  united  made  him 
anxious  to  overthrow  the  popular  government ;  and 
looking  about  for  a  fit  instrument  to  accompUsh  his 
purpose,  he  found  and  brought  forward  Dionysius. 

There  must  have  been  no  ordinary  promise  of  cha-  emU 
racter  in  Dionysius  to  lead  to  such  a  choice.  Ho  was  iC™!!^! 
a  youngmanunder  five-and-twenty ',  not  distinguished 
either  for  his  bii-th  or  fortune,  and  his  personal  condi- 
tion was  humble ;  he  was  a  clerk  *  in  some  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  public  business.  But  he  had  been 


111.82.    B.'a.„ 

ai8d,r,aXdt.  ml         '  a«ro 

t  Ti  napiyn  r 

I  dpyi,!  Tiir  iroX-     30. 

'Deror- 

Arirtotle,  Poli 

icn.  V.  8.                  fin«<i. 
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■  a  follower  of  Hermocrates,  and  had  accompanied  hrffl 
-^  in  his  attempt  to  effect  his  return  from  exile  by  force, 
and  had  been  wounded  ^  in  the  conflict  which  took 
place  on  that  occasion,  and  in  which  Hermocrates  was 
killed.  He  was  brave,  active,  and  eloquent ;  the 
wealth  '°  and  influence  of  a  powerful  party  supported 
him,  and  he  came  forward  when  men's  minds  were 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  alarm  and  irrita- 
tion; for  Agrigentum,  after  a  seven  months'  siege, 
had  been  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Carthaginians,  and 
the  fiigitives  who  fled  to  Syracuse  for  shelter,  ascribed 
the  loss  of  their  city  to  the  misconduct  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  generals,  who  had  been  sent  to  its  relief,  and 
had  allowed  it  to  fall  unprotected. 

The  popular  party  was  no  longer  headed  by  Diodes. 
We  do  not  know  the  exact  time  or  occasion  of  his 
death,  but  the  circumstances  attending  it  are  most  re- 
markable. One  of  the  laws  of  his  code  had  denounced 
the  penalty  of  death  against  any  man  who  came  into 
the  market-place  armed.  This  was  especially  directed 
no  doubt  against  the  aristocratica!  party,  who  were 
apt  to  resort  to  violence  ",  in  order  to  break  up  or 
intimidate  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  or  to  revenge 
themselves  on  any  of  the  more  obnoxious  popular 
leaders.  It  happened  that  Diodes  had  marched  out 
of  the  city  on  an  alarm  of  some  hostile  inroad,  perhaps 
that  very  attempt  '^  of  Hermocrates  to  get  back  to 


*  DiodoniB,  XIII.  7E. 

"  It  is  said  that  at  the  bcgianiDg 
of  hw  career,  when  he  was  fined,  on 
vae  occasion,  by  the  m^intratcs  for 
wldreasiug  the  people  irregularly. 
PhilistUB,  tbe  LiBtorinn.  a.  man  of 
laree  properlj,  paid  the  fine  for  him, 
xdS  told  him  to  go  on  speaking  aa 
lunch  as  he  pleaded,  and  that  aa 
oflen  as  the  msgiHtrBtes  fined  him, 
K)  ofl«n  would  ho  ontinue  tA  d'a- 
clmrse  the  fine  tor  him.  Diodorns, 
XIII.JU. 


daggers,  and  murdered  the  heads  of 
the  popular  |>urty  to  the  number  of 
about  aixty,  partly  to  ewsape  ttom 
thif  uayinent  of  a  fine  which  they 
bad  lawfully  incurred,  and  partly  to 
prevent  the  pntwing  of  a  decn-e  for 
an  allinnce  with  Athens.  Tbiicyd. 
III.  70. 

"  It  is  true,  that,  according  to 
DiodoruH,  DioeW  had  been  banished 
some  time  before  [XHl.  76]  j   but 
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Syracuse  by  force,  which  has  been  already  noticed.  --- - 
But  he  was  suddenly  recalled  by  the  news  that  the  ■— ^  — 
eneray  were  in  the  city,  and,  armed  as  he  was,  he  hast- 
ened back  to  meet  them,  and  found  them  ah-eady  in 
])os8es3ion  of  the  market-place.  A  private  citizen, 
most  probably  after  the  fray  waa  over,  when  the  death 
of  so  eminent  a  citizen  as  Hermocrates  would  be 
deeply  felt,  even  by  many  of  bis  political  adversaries, 
called  out  to  Diocles.in  allusion  to  his  having  appeared 
in  arras  in  the  market-place,  "  Ah,  Diodes,  thou  art 
making  void  thine  own  laws  !"  "  Nay  rather,"  was 
his  reply,  "I  will  ratify  them  thus;"  and  he  instantly 
stabbed  himself  to  the  heart.  Such  a  spu-it,  so  sin- 
cere, and  so  self-devoted,  might  well  have  been  the 
founder  of  freedom  and  of  legal  order  for  his  country, 
and  saved  her,  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  from  the 
selfish  ambition  of  Dionysius. 

His  place  at  the  head  of  the  government  was  sup-  Re" 
pUed,  inadequately  as  it  appears,  by  Daphnjeus  and  cnti 
Demarchus  '^  Dionysius  played  the  demagogue  ably ; 
inveighing  against  the  incapacity  of  the  generals,  re- 
presenting them  as  men  of  overweening  influence'*, 
and  urging  that  the  people  would  do  weU  to  choose, 
in  their  place,  men  of  humbler  means,  whom  they 
would  be  able  more  effectually  to  control.  Accord- 
ingly the  assembly  deposed  their  actual  generals,  and 

bia  account  of  the  BfT^reofSjracuae, 

between  the  Athenian  enpedition  and 
the  tyranny  of  Dionysios,  is  exceed- 
ingly fragnienfary,  and  observes  no 
fhronological  Older.  It  may  be, 
then,  that  Dioclea  had  been  recalled 
previonsly  to  the  final  attempt  of 
HermooratGR  ;  at  leaat  the  circnin- 
Htanrea  of  that  attempt,  and  of  the 
aftVay  which  Iral  to  the  deiith  of  Dio- 
des, bear  a  remnrkahle  rMemhlance 
to  eauh  other,  &ee  DiodoruB,  XXII. 
33  and  75. 

"  DiotloTDH.   Xlll.   its.      Daph- 
I11B11K   hiul  ooinmnnded  the  Svrncu- 


aan  troopB  which  had  been  sent 
ineflectDBllj  to  the  relief  of  Agri- 
(jentum.  Diodorua,  XIII.  86.  De- 
marchus was  one  of  the  genernls  Neat 
to  anpenHide  Hemiocrat^a  in  the 
oammand  of  the  aiuiliary  force 
which  wan  co-operating  with  the 
Paloponuesiana,  on  the  conat  of 
Alia  Minor,  against  the  Athenians. 
Thueyd.  V1II.8S. 

"  DiodDrns-KIII.  31.     Aristotle, 
Potitica,  V,  5.     Aiowitrios  itorrfyop^ 

T^t  TvparriKot.  i)iu  t^b  Jjfflpdc  itkt- 
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elected  others  in  their  room,  and  amongai  these  was 
-  Dionysius.  Thus  far  successful,  he  ventured  on  a 
more  decisive  measure,  a  general  recall  of  exiled 
citizens  '*.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  in  the  con- 
tinual struggles  between  the  aristocratical  and  popular 
parties  throughout  Greece,  the  triumph  of  one  side 
was  accompanied  by  the  banishment  of  the  most  for- 
ward supporters  of  the  other.  Every  state  had  thus 
always  its  exiles,  like  thefuoriiscUi  of  the  Italian  re- 
publics, whose  absence  '^  was  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  whoso 
recall  was  equivalent  to  a  revolution.  The  Syracusan 
exiles  were  the  youth  of  the  aristocratical  party,  the 
friends  and  comrades  of  Hermocrates,  bold  and  enter- 
prising, proud  and  licentiou8,  the  counterparts  of 
Kaeso  Quinctius  and  of  the  supporters  of  the  decemvir 
Appius;  men  whoso  natural  hatred  and  scorn  of  the 
popular  party  was  embittered  by  the  recollection  of 
their  exile.  An  obdurate  spirit  is  not  the  vice  of  a 
democracy;  the  kindly  feehugs  of  the  people,  their 
sympathies  with  youth  and  high  birth,  their  hopes 
and  their  fears  were  alike  appealed  to ;  the  tide  was 
already  setting  towards  aristocracy:  the  assembly  de- 
creed a  general  recall  of  the  exiles,  and  the  revolution 
from  that  moment  became  inevitable. 

The  overthrow  of  the  constitution  of  Diodes  and 
of  the  popular  party  was  sure:  but  it  was  owing  to 
,  the  terror  of  the  Carthaginian  arras,  and  the  personal 
ascendancy  of  Dionysius,  that  there  was  set  up  in  its 
place  the  despotism  of  a  single  man,  instead  of  an 
aristocracy.  Dionysius  continued  to  attack  his  col- 
leagues ",  no  less  than  the  generals  who  had  pre- 
ceded them:  "they  were  selling  Syracuse  to  theCar- 


»  DioaoruB,  sin.  B2. 
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thaginians,"  he  said ;  "  they  were  withholding  the 
soldiers'  pay,  and  appropriating  the  public  money  to  ^ 
thetnaelves :  he  could  not  endure  to  act  with  such 
associates,  and  was  resolved  therefore  to  lay  down  his 
office."  A  dictatorship  is  the  most  natural  govern- 
ment for  seasons  of  extraordinary  peril,  when  there 
appears  a  man  fit  to  wield  it.  The  terror  of  the 
coalition  drove  the  French,  amidst  the  full  freshness 
of  their  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  to  submit  to  the  des- 
potism of  the  Committee  of  Pubhc  Safety  :  and  Dio- 
nysius,  bearing  all  minds  to  bis  ascendancy  by  the 
mighty  charm  of  superior  genius,  was  elected  sove- 
reign commander  of  the  Commonwealth  '*.  It  ia  said 
that  Hipparinus,  who  first  bi'onght  him  forward,  was 
appointed  as  his  nominal  colleague ;  with  as  much  of 
real  equality  of  power  as  was  enjoyed  by  Lebrun  and 
Cambaceres  when  they  were  elected  consuls  along 
with  Napoleon. 

From  this  time  forward  Dionysiua  retained  the  J[j 
supreme  power  in  Syracuse  till  his  death,  a  period  of 
nearly  forty  years.  When  he  first  assumed  the  govern- . 
ment,  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  not  yet  ended:  and 
one  of  his  latest  measm-es  was  to  send  aid  to  his  allies, 
the  LacediBraonians,when  Sparta  itself  was  threatened 
with  conquest  by  the  ai-my  of  the  Theban  confederacy, 

"  iTplmly&t  airaKparap,  It  is  also  Bhoutd  be  iHTested  with  thete 
not  to  b«  Bupposed  that  this  title  AiU  powers,  and  tiuit  th<?  peimlo 
cnnTerred  that  unconstitntionnl  and  Bhoiild  take  the  oath  whiab  in  loct 
abaolute  power  which  the  Greeks  oooveyeil  them,  iisiiiiely,  "  that  they 
called  "tyraanj."  It  implied  merely  would  let  their  geoerala  eiereiee 
ail  unrealrioted  power  of  condncting  their  oommimd  at  their  diaeretion." 
the  cnierationi  of  the  war,  and  re-  See  Thnuydides,  VI.  m.  7S.  Bnt 
leased  the  general  from  the  necea-  as  the  perpetual  dictatorship  at 
sity  of  eonnnlting  thegovwnnietit  at  Borne  wok  equivalent  to  a  tyraDny, 
homo  an  to  hia  meaiureB,  and  of  bo  Dionyeiua,  by  retwuing  hia  corn- 
ed mmunicHting  his  plan*  to  them,  mand  for  an  unlimited  time,  imd 
It  was  the  title  eonicrred  on  Nicias  abasing  the  military  power  whidi  it 
and  hia  colEcagaes  by  the  Athenians,  gare  him  for  purposes  whollv  fo- 
wbenthcyacLttlieirgreat  expedition  reign  to  its  proper  objects,  did  in 
to  8idly  ;  and  alter  the  SyTHCaaaat  lad  oonrert  tt  into  a  polilioal  dos- 
had  auBtiuned  their  first  defeat,  Her-  potism. 
mocrates  urged  that  their  gcnerala 
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CHAP,  headed  bv  Epaminondas.  In  the  course  of  this  long 
' — v-^  reign  he  had  to  contend  more  than  once  with  domestic 
enemies,  and  was  always  more  or  less  engaged  in 
hostility  with  Carthage.  The  first  he  crushed,  and 
from  the  last,  although  reduced  on  one  occasion  to 
the  extremest  jeopardy,  he  came  forth  at  last  tri- 
umphant. Without  entering  into  a  regular  account 
of  his  life  and  actions,  it  will  be  enough  to  take  a 
general  view  of  his  government  in  some  of  its  most 
important  relations  at  home  and  abroad. 
iSiSir^  Dionysius  owed  his  elevation,  as  we  have  seen,  to 

State  of  the  ascendancy  of  his  own  genius  acting  upon  minds 
agitated  by  suspicion  of  their  own  government,  and 
by  intense  fear  of  the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians. 
The  recall  of  the  exiles  gave  him  a  number  of  devoted 
partisans,  and  the  war  led  to  the  employment  of  a 
large  body  of  mercenary  soldiers,  who  both  from  in- 
clination and  interest  would  be  disposed  to  support 
an  able  and  active  general.  These  remained  faithful 
to  him*%  whenhis  ill  success  against  the  Carthaginians, 
in  the  very  first  year  of  his  government,  had  shaken 
his  popularity  amongst  the  Syracusans,  and  encou- 
raged them  to  attempt  an  insurrection.  Nor  was  it 
the  old  popular  party  to  whom  he  was  most  obnoxious, 
but  the  citizens  of  the  richer  classes,  who  as  they 
would  have  rejoiced  in  the  overthrow  of  the  demo- 
cracy, so  were  no  way  pleased  to  see  it  succeeded  by 
the  despotism  of  a  single  man,  under  which  they  were 
sure  to  be  the  greatest  sufferers.  And  partly  perhaps 
from  this  very  reason  the  poorer  classes  began  to  be 
better  affected  to  his  government,  and  he  showed  a 
desire  to  win  their  attachment.  The  knights,  or 
richest  class,  fled  from  Syracuse  in  great  numbers,  or 
were  banished,  or  put  to  death '°;  a  great  mass  of 
landed  property  was  thus  placed  at  his  disposal ;  and 

''  DiodoniH,  XIII.  112,  113.  »  Diodorus,  XIII.  113.  XIV.  7. 
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there  was  besides,  as  in  every  state  of  the  ancient 
world,  a  considerable  amouut  also  of  public  land,  of  ^ 
which  wealthy  individuals  had  ordinarily  a  beneficial 
occupation.  With  all  these  means  in  his  power,  he 
-  put  in  practice  the  two  grand  expedients  of  revolu- 
tionary leaders,  a  large  admission  of  new  citizens,  and 
a  division  of  the  public  and  confiscated  land  amongst 
them.  The  new  citizens  were  many  of  them  enfran- 
chised slaveSjto  whom  he  assigned  houses  in  Syracuse, 
as  well  as  portions  of  land  in  the  country.  Thus  the 
state  of  pai'ties  had  assumed  a  new  form  ;  the  better 
part  of  both  the  old  aristocratical  and  popular  in- 
terests were  drawn  together  by  their  common  dangoi", 
while  Dionysiua  was  supported  by  a  few  individuals  of 
the  richest  class  who  shared  in  the  advantages  of  the 
tyranny,  by  the  mercenary  soldiers,  and  by  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  whole  population,  who  owed  to  him 
their  political  existence. 

Accordingly,  as  the  knights  had  shown  their  hos-  F™in« 
tility  to  his  government,  so  also  did  that  large  body  n»Erii.ro 
of  citizens  of  the  middle  classes,  who  in  the  ancient  Diou).™v 
commonwealths  composed  the  heavy-armed  infantry. 
When  Dionysius  led  them  into  the  field  to  make  war 
against  the  Sikelians,  (the  old  inhabitants  of  Sicily, 
whom  the  Greek  colonies  had  driven  from  the  coast 
into  the  interior  of  the  island,)  they  openly  rose 
against  his  authority^',  and  invited  the  exiled  knights 
to  join  them.  Tliis  was  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
of  his  life ;  he  fled  to  Syracuse  and  was  there  besieged, 
but  the  strength  of  the  walls  protracted  the  siege, 
and  time  led  to  divisions  and  quarrels  amongst  the 
besiegers.  Meantime  Dionysius  engaged  the  services 
of  a  body  of  those  Campanian  mercenaries'',  whoso 
reputation  for  valour  was  so  high  at  this  period  in 
Sicily,  and  by  their  aid  he  defeated  his  anta^nists. 


I.  XIV.  7. 


"  Diodoras,  XIV.  8. 
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.  But  vrisbing  to  break  efFectually  so  formidable  a  601 
— '  bination,  ho  offered  an  amnesty  '^  to  all  who  would 
return  and  live  quietly  in  Syracuse;  and  finding  that 
few  only  of  the  exiled  knights  accppttKi  this  offer,  and 
feeluig  that  the  class  of  heavy-armed  citizens  was  no  • 
less  hostile  to  him,  he  took  advantage  of  the  ensuing 
harvest,  when  the  citizens  were  engaged  in  getting  in 
their  com  in  the  countiy,  and  sent  parties  of  soldiers** 
to  their  houses  in  Syracuse  to  carry  off  their  arms. 
After  this  he  began  to  increase  his  navy,  the  seamen 
being  now  the  class  of  citizens  on  whom  he  could 
most  rely,  and  further  strengthened  himself  by  rmsing 
an  additional  force  of  mercenaries. 
ij  From  this  time  till  his  death,  a  period  of  nearly 
^|»  thirty-seven  years,  the  government  of  Dionysius  met 
with  no  further  distiu'bance  from  any  domestic  ene- 
mies. Bight  years  afterwards,  indeed,  when  the  great 
Carthaginian  armament  under  Imilcon  was  besieging 
Syracuse,  an  attempt  was  made "  by  some  of  the 
knights  to  excite  the  people  against  him,  and  Theo- 
dorus  is  said  to  have  attacked  him  in  the  public  as- 
semblyas  the  authorof  all  the  calamities  of  his  country. 
■But  the  influence  of  the  commander  of  a  Lacedjemo- 
nian  auxiliary  force'"  then  at  Syracuse  was  exerted 
strongly  in  his  favour;  his  own  mercenanes  were  for- 
midable; and  in  a  season  of  such  imminent  danger 
from  a  foreign  enemy,  many  even  of  those  who  disliked 
his  government  would  think  it  inexpedient  to  molest 
it.  On  this  occasion  he  tried  all  means  to  win  popu- 
larity, mixing  familiarly  with  the  poorer  citizens,  gra- 
tifying some  by  presents,  and  admitting  othera  to 

=*  Diodorus,  XIV.  9.  power.      T^v    mipalptair    triwaviiTin 

=•  UiodoruB,    XIV.    10.      This    is  riv  IrrXav   (gclL   of  Tipamoi).    tyt 

the  Trafiaiptnt  tuv  SjrXuy,  tlie  dis-  Ariatiitio,  implytngtliat  it  was  their 

arming  of  thoxe  classes  which  aaa-  ordinary     manner    of    proceeding. 

atlj  nosfleEwd  arms,  odg  of  the  inost  Politics,  V.  10. 

"     noim  expedients  of  the  Greek  »  Diodorus.  XIV.  64,  6 

s  to  olitain  or  to  Btcure  their  =•  Diodorus,  XIV.  70. 
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tlioso  common  tables  or  messes  of  the  soldiers,  which 
were  kept  up  at  the  public  expense".  But  the  per-  ■ — -- 
nianent  security  of  his  dominion  rested  on  his  mer- 
cenary troops,  who  were  ever  ready  to  crush  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  tumult,  on  his  own  suspicious  vigilance, 
on  the  ascendancy  of  his  firm  and  active  character, 
and  on  the  mutual  jealousies  and  common  weakness 
of  the  old  aristocratical  and  popular  parties,  among 
whom  there  seems  to  have  been  no  eminent  man 
capable  of  opposing  so  able  a  tyi'ant  as  Dionysius.  It 
should  be  remembei-ed  that  the  far  weaker  govern- 
ment of  the  second  Dionysius  was  only  overthrown,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  the  defection  of  a  member  of 
his  own  family;  and  when  he  was  expelled  the  second 
time,  the  Syracusans  could  find  no  competent  leader 
amongst  themselves ;  they  were  jibliged  to  invite 
Timoleon  from  Corinth. 

All  the  ancient  writers  without  exception  call  the  ^; 
government  of  Dionysius  a  tyranny".     This,  as    is" 


"  DioduruB,  XIV.  70.    T.yii  ti 

tiri  tA  truiririTuxvaaiXafiffai/t.  That 
this  inatitution  of  sfssitia,  or  com- 
mon tablus,  woa  not  peculiar  to  the 
Lovaliemoiiiuiti.  ia  wvll  known.  It 
was  prticti«ed  at  Carthage,  and  even 
its  (iret  origin  was  ascribed  not  to 
ttny  Gtixk  people,  but  to  the  (£do- 
triBiiB  of  the  Bouth  of  Italv.  See 
AriBtotlc,  Politic.  II.  11.  Vn.  10. 
Aristotle  blaraet  the  LacedjemoniBos 
for  nlteriag  the  character  of  the  in- 
atttuttoD  by  making  each  individual 
contribute  his  portion,  inatewl  of 
canainff  the  whole  eipenee  to  be  de- 
frayed by  the  public.  The  object  of 
the  common  tables  was  to  promote  a 
social  and  brotherly  feeling  ainbn^t 
tliose  who  met  at  them  ;  and  tgpe- 
cinlly  with  a  view  to  their  becomin);' 
more  confident  in  each  other,  ao 
that  in  Ihe  day  of  battle  they  might 
fltand  more  firmly  together,  and 
abide  by  one  another  to  the  death. 
With  Ilionyaiiia,  these  common  U- 
bli'B  would  be  ronfincdto  his  pilaris, 


or  to  such  of  the  soldiers  as  be  oauld 
most  rely  on :  they  would  be  moin- 
tained  at  bia  expense,  and  would  be 
used  as  a  means  of  keeping  ap  a 
high  and  exclusive  feeling  amongst 
their  members,  aa  belonging  t^i  a 
sort  of  privileged  order.  And  thus 
the  offer  of  admission  to  such  a 
society  would  be  an  effectual  bribe 
to  many,  as  being  at  ODce  a  benefit 
and  a  dietinctian. 

^  Even  XenopboD  calla  bim 
"  Dionyaius  the  tyrant."  (Hellenic 
II.  2,  §  24.)  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, and  confirms  Nicbuhr's  opinion 
that  the  Hellenics  contain  two  dis- 
tinct works,  and  that  the  five  last 
books  were  written  manyyears  later 
than  the  two  first,  when  ienophon'i 
feelings  were  become  raore  com- 
pletely aristocratical  or  anti -popular, 
that  in  the  latter  books  Dionysius  ia 
not  called  tyrant,  but  is  spoken  of 
simply  as  "Dionyaius,"  or  as  "  the 
first  Uiosyaius."  The  offensive  ap- 
pellation was  not  to  be  bestowed  on 
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CHAP,  well  known,  was  witli  tbem  no  vague  and  disputal 
' — V— '  term,  resting  on  party  impressions  of  character,  and 
ihaa  liable  to  be  bestowed  or  denied  according  to  the 
political  opinions  of  the  speaker  or  writer.  It  de- 
scribes a  particular  kind  of  government,  the  merits  of 
which  might  be  dift'ereutly  estimated,  but  the  fact  of 
its  existence  admitted  of  no  dispute.  Dionyaius  was 
not  a  king,  because  hereditary  monarchy  was  not  the 
constitution  of  Syracuse  :  he  was  not  the  head  of  the 
aristocraticalparty,enjoyingsupremepower,inasmucb 
as  they  were  in  possession  of  the  government,  and  he 
was  their  most  distinguished  meuiber;  on  thecontrary , 
the  richer  classes  were  opposed  to  hira,  and  he  found 
his  safety  in  banishing  them  in  a  mass,  and  confiscat- 
ing their  property.  Nor  was  he  the  leader  of  a  de- 
mocracy, Kke  Pericles  and  Demosthenes,  all-powerful 
inasmuch  as  the  free  love  and  admiration  of  the  people 
made  his  will  theirs ;  for  what  democratical  leader 
ever  surrounded  himself  with  foreign  mercenaries,  or 
fixed  his  residence  in  the  citadel'",  or  kept  up  in  liis 
style  of  living  and  in  the  society  which  sun-ounded 
him  the  state  and  luxury  of  a  king's  court  p  He  was 
not  an  hereditary  constitutional  king,  nor  the  leader 
of  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Commonwealth : 
but  he  had  gained  sovereign  power  by  fraud,  and 
maintained  it  by  force :  he  represented  no  party,  he 
sought  to  uphold  no  ascendancy  but  that  of  his  own 
individual  self;  and  standing  thus  apart  from  the 
sympathies  of  his  countrymen,  his  objects  were  essen- 
tially selfish,  his  own  safety,  his  own  enjoyments,  his 
own  power,  and  his  own  glory.    Feeling  that  he  had 

the  altj  of  XAoedffiTtion  and  Agrd-  be    renMcd    amongst   the    "  tuntie 

luOB.  multitude,"  and  not  on  the  hvielibi 

"  Mitford'B    mist&ke   in   soppoa-  of  Epipohc  whic^h  Mitford  imnKUMs 

ing  thnt  (ho  inland  nt  Syracuse  wiu  to   have   been  the   ci^el,  tnR   bo 

t  the  citadel ;  and  nrguiiis  that  ihown  in  a  subgeqaent  note. 

■■^— ' IB  not  a  tyrant.  beuau»a 
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no  right  to  be  where  ho  was,  he  was  full  of  SHspicion 
and  jealousy,  aud  oppressed  his  subjects  with  taxes  at  ' — — ■ 
once  heavy  and  capriciously  levied,  not  only  that  ho 
might  enrich  himself,  hut  that  he  might  impoverish 
and  weaken  them.  A  government  carried  on  thus 
manifestly  for  the  good  of  one  single  governor,  with 
an  end  of  such  unmixed  selfishness,  and  resting  mainly 
upon  the  fear,  not  the  love  of  its  people,  with  whatever 
brilliant  qualities  it  might  happen  to  be  gilded,  and 
however  free  it  might   be    from  acts  of   atrocious 

cruelty,  was  yet  called  by  the  Greeks  a  tyranny.  

It  was  no  part  of  the  policy  of  such  tyrants  to  en-  ^'J  *J^, 
courage  trade  or  agriculture,  that  their  own  wealth  *"""■ 
might  be  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  general  wealth  of 
their  people.  On  the  contrary,  their  financial  expe- 
dients were  no  other  than  blind  and  brute  exactions, 
which  satisfied  their  immediate  wants ;  it  mattered 
not  at  what  cost  of  future  embarrassment.  Ai-istotle 
names  Dionysius'  government'",  as  exemplifying  the 
tyrant's  policy,  of  impoverishing  his  people  by  an  ex- 
cessive taxation.  The  direct  taxes  were  at  one  time 
so  heavy",  that  it  was  computed  that  in  the  course  of 
five  years  they  equalled  the  entire  yearly  value  of  the 
property  on  which  they  were  levied ;  then  there  was 


">  Politico.  T.  11. 

•1  AriBtotle's     eiprcasion     is,    iv 

ovaiav  ajiairav  iltrtvijvoxtrat  miu- 
i^iyt.  This  can  na\y  mean,  I  sup- 
mae,  one  of  two  thin;j|« :  eilljor.  as 
I  hare  explained  it  in  the  text,  that 
Oionj'BiuH  imposed  n  property  tax 
of  twent;  per  cvnt.,  so  tliat  in  Bve 
yean  a  mAn  niiaht  be  said  la  have 
ptiid  tnxes  to  t£e  amount  of  hia 
whol«  income,  or  else  that  a  man'a 
property  wss  valued  ranch  below  its 
real  worth  ;  so  that  twenty  percent. 
on  the  rated  amotiiit  of  hi*  property, 
not  of  his  income  rnwely.  would  be 
very  much  less  than  a  fifth  part  of 
what  he  teall;  poBsessed.    It  might 


UiuB  bo  mtKibU  that  a  man  might 
have  paid  in  five  year*  a  sum  equal 
to  the  rated  amount  of  his  whole 
property ;  but  that  he  should  lite- 
mlly  have  paid  a  sum  equal  Ui  his 
whole  real  property  aeems  to  me  an 
absurdity.  To  notice  no  other  ob- 
jections, wai  it  ever  known  that  the 
money  in  any  coantry  bore  such  a 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty in  it  as  to  render  it  possible 
in  five  years  to  convert  all  property 
into  oash  ?  For  the  rest,  the  period 
of  five  yeora  here  mentioned  is  re- 
markable, as  it  seems  la  indicatJ^ 
tbat  the  official  valnation  of  property 
at  Syracnie,  u  at  Rome,  took  plarce 
oveiy  Eve  years. 
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the  old  fraud  of  debasing  the  coin*',  the  oppreBsiont 
-"  forced  loans,  which  he  paid  in  a  depreciated  currency, 
direct  robbery  of  his  people  under  the  pretence  of 
ornamenting  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  an  unscru- 
pulous sacrilege,  which  appropriated  the  very  ofiering8 
to  the  gods,  so  made,  to  his  own  individual  uses. 
With  such  a  system,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  plunder 
should  have  been  one  of  his  favourite  resources.  The 
sale  of  prisoners  taken  in  war,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  ways  and  means  of  the  first  Caesar,  was  so 
much  a  matter  of  ordinary  usage  in  the  ancient  world, 
that  it  brought  no  peculiar  obloquy  on  Dionysius. 
But  the  sack  of  the  wealthy  temple  of  the  Mater 
Matnta  on  the  Etruscan  coast,  was  considered  as  little 
better  than  piracy";  and  it  was  reported  that  his 
settlement  at  Lisaus,  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  was 
mainly  intended  to  further  his  design  of  plundering 
the  very  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi'*.  Wo  read  of 
his  colonies  up  the  Adiiatic ;  but  the  only  notice  of 
any  commerce  carried  on  with  those  countries,  men- 
tions merely  the  importation  of  horses"  from  the 
country  of  the  Veueti,  in  order  that  they  might  run 
in  the  chariots  of  Dionysius  at  the  great  games  of 
Greece  and  of  Sicily. 
\  Everystrong  and  able  government, however  oppres- 
sive, is  yet  sure  to  accomphsh  some  works  at  once 


"  This,  and  the  following  in- 
ctoDoe  of  DianjBiua'  eiactiona,  are 
takea  from  the  second  chapter  of 
tbe  BBCond  book  of  the  (EcoDOiitii», 
commonlj  ascribed  to  Aristotle. 
This  ohniitw.  however,  is  clearlj  not 
Artstoll«s.  bat  as  Niebnhr  has 
libown  (Kleine  Hiatorische  Schrif- 
ten,  p.  413).  mnst  have  been  a  lati>r 
work,  written  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is 
a  collection  of  all  sorU  of  finnQcial 
tricks  and  cjdortiona.  wbich  arc  re- 
rommended  to  tbe  imitiitiim  of  the 
Bat  raps    and    officer*   of   tbe 


archies  of  Alexander's  SDCceBtare. 
And  wboerer  reads  the  whole  of 
the  collection  will  find  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  uftlie  stories  about 
Dionysius,  as  being  nnpreeedwit«d 
or  unnortb;  of  him. 

»'  Diodonw,  XV.  14.  St™bo 
calls  it  thi*  temple  of  Ilithyift,  or 
Lucinai  and  odds,  tbat  Dionymna 
plundered  it  in  tbe  ootirae  of  an 
expedition  to  t^rsica.  V.  2,  §  8. 
p.  226. 

«  iJioiIorus.  XV.  13. 

«  Htrabo.  V.  I,  §  4.  p.  212, 
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magnifioent  and  useful ;  and  thus  the  extended  walls    ^IHS- 
of  Syracuse,  which  included  the  whole  slope  of  Epi-  ' — ^ — 

poise  to  its  summit,  in  addition  to  the  older  city  which        

the  Athenians  had  besieged,  were  the  work  of  Diony- 
sius.  These  were  built  '^  under  the  ten-or  of  a  Car- 
thaginian invasion ;  and  his  docks  for  two  hundred 
sliips,  or  according  to  other  accounts,  for  a  far  greater 
number,  were  constructed  at  once  for  defensive  and 
ofl'ensive  war  against  the  same  enemy.  His  works  in 
the  island  of  Ortygia  had  an  object  more  directly  self- 
ish. This  oldest  and  strongest  part  of  the  city  of 
Syracuse,  which  had  originally  constituted  the  whole 
city,  was  now,  since  the  town  had  spread  over  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  the  main  land  of  Sicily,  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  citadel.  Here  Dionjsius  fixed  his  resi- 
dence", and  built  a  strong  wall  to  cut  off  its  communi- 
cation with  the  rest  of  Syracuse  ;  he  also  appropriated 
it  exclusively  to  his  own  friends  and  his  mercenary 
soldiers,  allowing  no  other  Syracusan  to  hve  in  it. 
For  the  same  reasons  under  the  Roman  government, 
the  island  was  the  residence  of  the  Roman  prfetor  and 
his  ofBcers",  and  the  Syracusans  were  stiD  forbidden 
to  inhabit  it. 

Dionysius  had  owed  his  elevation  to  the  terror  in-  n  fouek 
spired  by  the  arms  of  Carthage  ;  and  the  great  service  w»ri  witii 
which  he  rendered  to  Greece  and  to  the  world,  was  and  ihi,  ii 
his  successftil  resistance  to  the  Carthaginian  power, 
and  opposing  a  barrier  to  their  conquest  of  Sicily. 

"  Diodoru*,  XIV,  18.41,42.  for  purposes   of  security;    and  dl- 

■^  Diodonis,  £1V.  7.    Thoso  who  though   its   walla   were   wasbod  bj 

uDdi'rstand  the  natarn  of  the  Greek  both  horboura,  j^et  we  tnny  be  sure 

citudela,  thflt  the;  hIwsjb  ront4iined  that  it  wiis  at  no  time  the  reSidencti 

tlie    teinplen  of  the   pecnliar   gods  of  the  poorfrt  ciasses,  *uoh  as  com- 

of  the   people,  and  Ihererore  were  posed  the  se.imcn  of  the  stat«,  but 

iilwafs  the  oldest  part  of  tbe  uHy,  was  ojiproprmled  to  the  oldest  and 

trill  iindi'mtand  that  Gpipolie  could  weiilthiest  fnuiilies. 

not  haTe  boen,  Ki-cordiiie  to  Greek  **  Cicero,    Verres,    V.    32.      He 

notions,   the    ciUdcl    of    Syracuse,  calls  the  island,  "  Iiucus  quem  vel 

On  tbe  other  band,  tbe  strength  of  paud  [Ntssiut  defimdere." 
the  iaUod  of  OHygU  well  fitted  il 
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The  very  difficulty  of  his  task,  and  the  varied  fortuB? 

J  of  his  wars,  show  plainly  that  had  Syracuse  been  under 
a  leas  powerful  government,  it  must  have  shared  the 
fate  of  Selinus  and  of  Agrigentum,  We  do  not  know 
the  causes  which  seemed  to  have  roused  the  Carthagi- 
nians to  such  vigorous  activity  against  the  Sicilian 
Greeks,  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  the  Athe- 
nian armament.  Had  that  great  expedition  been  suc- 
cessful at  Syracuse,  it  was  designed  to  attempt  the 
contiueat  of  the  Carthaginian  dominions  '"  and  even  of 
Carthage  itself;  and  the  Carthaginians  are  repre- 
sented by  Hermocrates  ",  as  living  iu  constant  dread 
of  the  power  and  ambition  of  Athena.  Yet  four  or 
five  years  afterwards  we  find  them  sending  out  to 
Sicily  80  large  a  force,  that  they  might  well  have  de- 
fied the  hostility  of  the  Athenians ;  and  the  conquest 
of  Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum,  proved  to  the 
Syracusans  that  they  were  again  incurring  the  danger, 
from  which  they  had  been  delivered  about  eighty  years 
before  by  Gelon's  great  victory  of  Himera. 

^  In  his  first  attempts  to  check  tbe  progress  of  the 
Carthaginians,  Dionysius  was  unsuccessful.  He  was 
glad  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them,  by  which  they 
were  to  retain  possession  of  their  own  colonies,  and  of 
the  Sicanian  tribes  in  the  west  of  Sicily.  The  sur- 
vivors^' of  the  people  whom  they  had  recently  con- 
quered, of  Himera,  Selinus,  and  Agrigentum;  as  also 
the  inhabitants  of  Gela  and  Camarina,  who  had  aban- 
doned their  homes  during  the  war,  and  had  fled  first 
to  Syracuse,  and  afterwards  to  Leontini,  might  now, 
it  was  stipulated,  return  to  their  own  countries  and 
hvG  in  peace :  but  they  were  t«  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
Carthaginians,  and  were  to  live  only  in  open  villages. 


"  Thucyd.  VI.  34. 

"  Diodorus,  XIIl.  114. 
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their  cities  were  to  remain  dismantled  and  desolate. 
In  the  east  of  the  island,  Messana,  Leontini,  and  all  ■■ 
the  Sikelian  tribes,  were  to  be  independent;  thesu  last 
were  the  old  enemies  of  the  Syracusans ;  and  the 
(Carthaginians  naturally,  therefore,  made  this  stipula- 
I  ion  in  their  favour.  Thus  Dionysius  was  left  master 
of  Syi-acuse  alone  ;  stripped  of  its  dominion  over  the 
Sikelians,  stripped  of  its  old  allies,  the  other  Dorian 
cities  of  Sicily ;  while  the  dominion  of  Carthage, 
which  a  few  years  before  had  been  confined  to  three 
settlements  at  the  western  corner  of  the  island,  was 
now  advanced  almost  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  by 
means  of  the  Sikelian  tribes,  whose  independence  had 
been  just  secured,  it  hemmed  in,  and  in  a  manner 
overhung,  the  scanty  territory  which  was  still  left  to 
Syracuse. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  last  year  of  the  ^"^ 
Peloponnesian  war  according  to  the  chronology  of 
Diodorus.  It  was  virtually  no  more  than  a  truce, 
delaying  the  decision  of  the  quarrel  between  the  two 
contracting  parties,  till  one  of  them  should  be  in  a 
better  condition  to  resume  it,  Dionysius  had  been 
crippled  by  hia  military  disasters,  and  the  Cai'thagi- 
uians  were  sufi'ering  from  a  pestilence  which  was  at 
this  time  fatally  raging  in  Africa.  No  sooner  then 
was  the  peace  concluded,  than  Dionysius  began  to 
undo  its  work.  It  had  declared  the  Sikelian  tribes 
independent ;  he  found,  or  made  a  pretence  for  attack* 
iug  them";  it  had  stipulated  for  the  independence  of 
Leontini ;  he  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  leave  their 
city  ",  and  to  come  and  dwell  as  citizens  in  Syracuse. 
He  also  destroyed  the  Chalcidian  cities  of  Nasoa  and 
Catana",  and  sold  their  inhabitants  for  slaves.  He 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  Measana,  Rhegium  ",  and 
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the  Greek  towns  of  Italy  ;  with  Locri  in  particular  t 
--  established  a  right  of  intermaniage,  aud  he  availed 
himself  of  it  to  take  a  Locrian  lady  as  his  own  wife. 
Ho  was  busy  in  making  ai-ms  and  artillery  "  for  the 
use  of  his  armies,  and  in  building  ships,  and  arsenals 
to  receive  and  fit  them  out  becomingly.  And  aiter 
all  his  preparations  were  completed,  finding  that  the 
pestilence  was  still  raging  in  Africa  ",  he  determined 
to  declare  war  against  Carthage.  This  was  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  ninety-fifth  Olympiad,  about  eight 
,  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  last  treaty. 

;  F"?"*^"'^  Dionysius  had  chosen  his  own  time ;  the  plague  had 
onih»cir-  weakened  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  declaration  of 
lod  Uyi  war  against  them,  unexpected  as  it  was,  wasprcceded 
Moij*.  by  a  general  plundering  of  their  property  ",  and  a 
massacre  of  their  citizens  in  all  the  Greek  cities  of 
SicUy.  Dionysius  marched  immediately  towards  the 
Carthaginian  territories ;  the  forces  of  the  several 
Greek  cities  joined  him  as  he  advanced  ;  aud  he  laid 
siege  to  the  city  and  island  of  Motya'^one  of  the 
three  settlements  which  Carthage  possessed  in  Sicily '" 
before  her  conquest  of  Selinus.  Motya  was  one  of  a 
group  of  small  islands  which  lie  o£F  the  western  coast 
of  Sicily,  immediately  to  the  north  of  Marsala  or  Lily- 
basum.  It  is  about  a  nule  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference ",  and  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  tho 
main  land,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  narrow- 
artificial  causeway.  Like  Tyre  and  Aradas  in  point 
of  situation,  itwas  like  them  flourishing  and  populous ; 
and  its  inhabitants,  being  themselves  of  Phoenician 
blood,  were  zealous  in  their  resistance  to  the  Greek 
invader.  Attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force  ",  and 
seeing  their  walls  breached,  and  their  ramparts  swept, 
"  niiMbrnfl,  siv.  n, 

'  ['i-Mlorus,  XIV.  45. 
8.  XIV.  w, 

f.  XIV.  ir. 
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by  engines  and  an  artillery  such  as  had  Hover  before 
been  equalled,  they  did  not  yield  even  when  the  enemy  ' 
had  forced  his  way  into  their  city,  but  availed  them- 
selves of  their  narrow  streets  and  lofty  houses  to  dis- 
pute every  inch  of  his  progress.  The  Greeks  then 
brought  up  their  moveable  towers,  which  had  been 
built  to  match  the  height  of  the  houses,  and  from 
these  they  threw  out  bridges  to  the  roofs,  and  thus 
endeavoured  to  board  the  enemy.  Day  after  day  this 
bloody  struggle  continued  :  the  Greek  trumpets  regu- 
larly sounding  a  retreat  when  night  fell,  and  calling 
off  their  combatants;  till  at  length  Dionysius  turned 
this  practice  to  his  account,  and  as  soon  as  the  trum- 
pets sounded  as  usual,  and  the  Phceuicians  supposed 
that  the  contest  was  at  an  end  till  the  next  day,  ho 
sent  in  a  party  of  picked  men,  who,  before  the  enemy 
suspected  their  design.had  estabhshed  themselves  in  a 
commanding  situation  from  which  they  could  not  be 
dislodged  again.  Then  the  whole  Greek  army  poured 
into  the  town  by  the  moles  or  dykes  which  they  had 
thrown  across  from  the  main  land  to  the  shore  of 
Motya,  and  the  place  was  taken  by  storm.  Neither 
age  nor  sex  were  spared  by  the  conquerors;  a  few  only 
of  the  inhabitants  saved  theii-  hves  by  running  to  the 
temples  of  those  gods  whom  the  Greeks  honoured  in 
common  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  these  were  after- 
wards sold  for  slaves.  The  whole  plunder  of  the  town 
was  given  to  the  victorious  soldiers. 

While  the  siege  of  Motya  was  going  on,  Dionysius  'J„"^'*'J5'o 
had  employed  a  portion  of  his  army  in  endeavouring " 
to  reduce  the  remaining  colonies  or  allies  of  Carthage. 
The  Sicanian  tribes",  who  were  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants of  the  interior  in  the  west  of  Sicily,  submitted 
without  opposition.  But  five  places  held  out  reso- 
lutely :  Soloeis  and  Panormus,  both  of  them,  as  well  as 

"  DiodoniB,  XIV. -18— 61, 
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fmAr,  Motya,  Phcetticmzi  gettlemenits;  ^^esta, wiioee  quarrel 
with  Selmii^  first  broti^it  the  Athemans  into  SktQt, 
And  afterwardii  the  Cartfaagniiaiis ;  Entella,  and 
Halicyse,  It  wa^^  in  vain  that  Dionr^s  ravaged  their 
land^i,  destroyed  their  fruit  trees,  and  attacked  their 
townsi ;  thej  remained  unmoved  in  their  fidelity :  and 
even  after  the  fidl  of  Motja,  when  the  Greek  power 
seemed  so  irresistible  that  the  people  of  Hahcyae  then 
at  last  submitted  to  it,  jret  the  other  fi>nr  still  held 
oat ;  and  when  Dkynysins  again  rentured  to  bes^ge 
Egesta,  the  inhabitants  saQied  hj  night  and  set  fire  to 
his  camp,  and  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  enterprise 
with  loss. 
gw^Ckr-  Here  ended  the  circle  of  Dionysins'  glorr.  The 
Carthaginians^,  proToked  bjr  the  suddenness  of  his 
attack,  bj  his  having  taken  advantage  of  their  dis- 
tressed condition,  and  by  the  inveteracy  with  which 
the  Greeks  were  pnrsning  all  of  their  name  and  race, 
were  roused  to  extraordinarv  exertion.  An  immense 
army  was  raised  of  Afincans  and  Spaniards ;  but  the 
Gauls,  so  constantly  employed  in  the  Punic  wars,  had 
not  yet  crossed  the  Alps,  or  become  known  to  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  south,  so  that  there  were  none 
of  them  in  the  armament  now  collected  for  the  invasion 
of  Sicily.  As  it  was,  however,  the  Carthaginian  force 
wa^  estimated  by  Timaeus  at  1CH),0  mj  men,  and  it  was 
commanded  by  Imilcon,  the  supreme  military  chief  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  expedition  landed  at  Panor- 
mus,  and  every  thing  gave  way  before  it.  Motya  was 
instantly  recovered ;  the  Sicanians  left  Dionysius  to 
join  their  old  friends  the  Carthaginians ;  Dionysius 
him.self  retreated  upon  Syracuse ;  and  the  seat  of  war 
was  removed  almost  instantaneouslv  from  the  western 
to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  from  Motya  and 
Egesta  to  Syracuse. 

'*  DiodoiTL?,  XIV.  54,  06. 
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Imilconadvanced"aIong  the  northern  coasttowarda    chap. 
Messina,  being   anxious  to  possess   that  important  ■ — ..-^ 
place,  and  so  intercept  any  succours  which  might  be  tinEinim* 
sent  to  the  aid  of  Dionysius,  cither  from  the  Greek  sjrKmo. 
states  of  Italy,  or    from    Greece    itself.     He    took  ] 

Messina,  defeated  the  Syracusans  in  a  sea-fight  off  J 

Catana,  and  then,  being  completely  master   of  the  M 

field,  he  proceeded  to  lay  soige  to  Syi-acuse  by  sea  and  I 

land ;  his  ships  occupied  the  great  harbour,  while  with  I 

his  army  he  held  all  the  most  important  points  on  I 

shore  :  the  headland  of  Pleraynum,  which  forma  the  I 

southern  side  of  the  great  harbour,  the  temple  of  I 

Olympian  Jupiter  on  the  nght  bank  of  the  Anapus,  ■ 

and  the  suburb  of  Neapohs,  just  without  the  walls  of  I 

Acradina,  and   under  the  clitfs  of  Epipolse.      Tho  M 

position  of  Epipolse  itself,  which  tho  Athenians  had  ■ 

at  first  occupied  with  so  much  effect,  and  which  they  J 

afterwards  neglected  to  their  ruin,  was  now  secured  1 

against  an  enemy  by  the  walls  lately  carried  round  its  ' 

whole  extent  by  Dionysius. 

Thus  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily  was  reduced  as  ^nh^'^'; 
it  were  to  one  httle  spark,  which  the  first  breath  g?^ 
seemed  likely  to  extinguish ;  but  on  its  preservation 
depended  the  existence  of  Rome  and  the  fate  of  the 
world.  Had  Carthage  become  the  sovereign  of  all 
Sicily,  her  power,  in  its  full  and  undecayed  vigour, 
must  have  immediately  come  into  contact  with  the 
nations  of  Italy ;  and  tho  Samnite  wars  of  Rome  might 
have  ended  iu  the  destruction  of  both  the  contending 
nations,  when  their  exhausted  strength  had  left  them 
at  the  mercy  of  a  powerful  neighbour.  But  this  was 
not  to  be,  and  Dionysius  was  inspired  with  resolution 
to  abide  the  storm,  tliat  so  he  might  fulfil  that  purpose 
of  God's  providence  which  designed  the  Greek  power 
in  Sicily  to  stand  as  a  breakwater  against  the  ad- 
»  Diodurus.  XIV.  Sr— B3. 
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vancGS  of  Carthage,  and  to  afford  a  shelter  to 

■-  unripened  strength  of  Rome, 

The    condition    of    Dionysiua    seemed    desperate. 

'  Blockaded  by  sea  and  land,  with  a  people  impafieTit 
of  his  despotism,  with  a  force  of  mereenaries,  who,  the 
moment  that  he  became  unable  to  pay  them,  might 
betray  him,  either  to  the  enemy  without  the  walls,  or 
to  his  political  adversaries  within  ;  he  held  a  council 
with  his  friends  in  the  citadel,  and  expressed  his  pur- 
pose of  leaving  Syracuse  to  its  fate,  and  attempting  to 
effect  his  own  escape  by  sea.  One  of  them  boldly 
answered",  "  A  king's  robe  is  a  noble  winding-sheet." 
At  these  words  the  spirit  of  Diouysius  rose  within 
him,  and  he  resolved  to  live  or  die  a  king. 

But  his  deliverance  was  effected  by  another  power 
than  his  own.     The  spots  where  the  small  Sicilian 

c  rivers  make  their  way  into  the  sea,  are  duriug  the 
summer  notoriously  unhealthy :  a  malaria  fever  is 
almost  the  certain  consequence  of  passing  a  single 
night  in  any  vUlago  so  situated.  The  shore  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Auapus,  and  the  marshy  plain  immedi- 
ately behind  it,  would  be  absolutely  pestilential  to  an 
army  quartered  there  during  the  heats  of  summer; 
and  the  Athenians,  when  besieging  Syracuse  seventeen 
years  before,  had  severely  suffered  from  its  influence". 
But  now  the  season  was  unusually  hot,  and  from  the 
prevalence  of  epidemic  disease  in  Africa  about  this 
period,  it  is  Ukely  that  the  constitutions  of  many  of 
the  Carthaginian  soldiers  would  be  more  than  usually 
susceptible  of  infection.  Accordingly",  the  disorder 
which  broke  out  in  the  besieging  army  more  resembled 
the  most  malignant  pestilence  than  any  ordinary  form 
of  marsh  or  malaria  fever.     The  patients  were  com- 
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monly  carried  oflFin  five  or  six  days;  and  the  disease    chap. 
was  either  really  so  contagious,  or  was  imagined  to  be  ■ — .^ 
so,  tbat  no  ono  dared  to  visit  the  sick,  or  to  pay  them 
the  most  necessary  attentions :  and  thus  all  who  were 
taken  ill  were  left  to  die  without  relief. 

This  visitation  broke  both  the  power  and  the  spirit  Jt'iT"™ 
of  the  Carthaginians,  Dionysius"  now  made  a  sally,  "« 
and  attacked  them  both  by  sea  and  land.  Ho  carried 
their  post  at  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  and 
that  at  Dascon,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  harbour,  on 
the  right  of  the  Anapus,  where  the  Athenians  first 
effected  their  landing.  Hero  he  found  their  ships 
drawn  up  on  the  beach,  and  ho  instantly  set  fire  to 
them.  Meanwhile  the  Syracusan  fleet  advanced  right 
across  the  harbour,  and  surprised  the  enemy's  ships 
before  they  could  be  manned  and  worked  out  from 
the  shore  to  offer  battle.  Thus  taking  them  at  a  dis- 
advantage, the  Greeks  sunk  or  shattered  them  with- 
out resistance,  or  surrounded  them  and  carried  them 
by  boarding.  And  now  the  flames  began  to  spread 
from  the  ships  on  the  beach  to  those  which  lay  afloat 
moored  close  to  the  shore.  These  were  mostly  mer- 
chant ships,  worked  by  sails  like  ours,  and  conse- 
quently, oven  while  at  anchor,  they  had  their  masts  up 
and  their  standing  rigging.  As  the  flames  caught 
these  and  blazed  up  into  the  air,  the  spectacle  afforded 
to  the  Syracusans  on  their  walls  was  most  magnificent. 
The  crews  of  the  burning  ships  leaped  overboard,  and 
left  them  to  their  fate;  their  cables  were  burnt,  and 
the  blazing  masses  began  to  drift  about  the  harbour, 
and  to  run  foul  of  one  another;  while  the  crackhng  of 
the  flames,  and  the  crashing  of  the  falling  masts  and 
of  the  sides  of  the  ships  in  their  mutual  shocks,  heard 
amidst  volumes  of  smoke  and  sheets  of  fire,  reminded 
the  Syracusans  of  the  destnictinn  of  the  giants  by  the 
"  lli.Kioii.NXlV.  r2— 73. 
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thunder  of  Jove,  when  they  had  assayed  in  thcii' 
-"  to  storm  Olympus"". 

Thus  called,  as  they  thought,  by  the  manifest  inter- 
position of  Heaven  to  finish  the  work,  the  very  old 
men  and  boys  of  Syracuse  could  bear  to  look  on  idly 
from  their  walls  no  longer,  but  getting  into  the  large 
punts  or  barges*'  which  were  ordinarily  used  for  ferry- 
ing men  and  cattle  across  the  harbour,  they  put  out 
to  sea,  to  save  and  capture  such  of  the  enemy's  ships 
as  the  fire  had  not  yet  destroyed.  But  the  walls  were 
crowded  with  fresh  spectators;  for  as  the  report  of  the 
victory  became  more  and  more  decided,  the  women, 
children,  and  slaves,  all  poured  out  from  their  houses, 
and  hastened  to  enjoy  with  their  own  eyes  the  sight 
of  this  wonderful  deliverance.  When  the  day  was 
over,  the  Carthaginian  naval  force  was  almost  utterly 
destroyed,  while  Dionysius  encamped  on  the  ground 
which  he  had  won  near  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupi- 
ter, having  the  remnant  of  the  besieging  army  shut 
in  between  his  position  on  one  side,  and  the  walls  of 
Syracuse  on  the  other. 

But  Imilcon  had  no  hope  of  continuing  the  contest 
with  success  any  further.  He  offered  all  the  treasure 
in  his  camp,  amounting  to  three  hundred  talents,  to 
purchase  the  unmolested  retreat  of  the  remainder  of 
his  armament.  "This,"  said  Dionysius,  "  cannot  be 
granted  ;  but  I  will  consent  that  the  native  Carthagi- 
nians shall  be  allowed  to  escape  by  night  to  Africa, 

™  UioiWus.    XIV.    ?3.        nis  actual  epectacle. 

whole    dcscriiition    seeiiia   to    huve  *'  T&  irop$iitia.     DioiloniB,  XTV. 

l*mi  taki'n  from  Uie  histoij  of  Phi-  74.     This   ia   one    of   the   ti^uches 

listus.  who   was  probably   nn   eye-  wliich  aetm  to  argae  that  the  writer 


witnetw  of  (lie  scene.   t<o  that  the  of  the  dtscriiitian  wns  at  &nr  rmte  a 

comparidon  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  Syracusan,  &miliar  ivith   the   har- 

the  mere  flourish  of  a  writer,  far  re-  hour  of  Syraciue.     No  eiplanMimi 

moved  in  time  and  space  from  the  ia  given  hv  him,  hecanae  the  use  of 

ai.'tion  which   flutrgeKted   it,  hut   m  theae  iropSfuia  was  to  him  no  Guni- 

one  which  really  arose  in  the  mitids  liar,  that  he  could   not  fane}'  tluil 
)  Syrarusans,  amidst  the  ex- 
'         ■'      ■           of    the 
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stipulatiiig  nothing  for  tlicii- subjects  and  iillica."  lie 
foresaw  that  if  the  head  were  thus  taken  from  the  ■- 
body,  tho  body  would  instantly  fall  into  his  power ; 
and  ho  was  not  sorry  to  impress  the  Afi'icans,  Iberians, 
and  SikeHans,  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  selfish  arro- 
gance of  the  Carthaginians,  who  thinking  only  of 
themselves,  abandoned  their  allies  to  destruction  mth- 
out  scruple.  Accordingly  when  the  Carthaginiaos 
had  escaped,  the  rest  of  the  armament  attempted  to 
ju-ovide  as  they  could  for  their  own  safety.  The  Sikc- 
lians  and  Africans  were  obliged  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  after  the  former  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
make  good  their  retreat  to  their  own  country ;  but  the 
Iberians  hold  together,  and  made  so  formidable  a  show 
of  resistance,  that  Dionysius  readily  listened  to  their 
proposals  of  entering  into  his  service.  They  became 
a  part  of  his  mercenary  army;  and  while  they  helped 
to  secure  his  power  against  his  domestic  enemies,  they 
also  added  to  the  glory  of  his  arms  abroad :  and  in  tho 
strange  vicissitudes  of  human  fortune,  these  same  Ibe- 
rians, who  had  been  enlisted  in  Spain,  taken  thence 
to  Africa,  and  afterwards  bad  crossed  the  sea  to  Sicily 
as  invaders,  were,  some  years  later,  sent  over  from 
Sicily  to  Greece",  as  a  part  oftheauxUiary  force  sent 
by  Dionysius  to  aid  the  Lacedsemouians;  and  fought 
with  distinction  in  Laconia  under  the  eye  of  Agesilaus, 

against  the  invading  army  of  Epaminondas.  

Thus  was  Dionysius  saved  from  imminent  ruin,  and  suu-  ..r uw 
the  Greek  power  in  Sicily  was  preserved.  His  subse-  pi»»|w«er 
quent  wars  with  Carthage  wore  of  no  importance:  for 
amidst  much  variety  of  fortune  in  particular  engage- 
ments, the  relations  of  the  two  states  were  never  mate- 
rially altered;  tho  Carthaginians  remained  masters  of 
all  the  western  jjart  of  the  island,  while  tho  eastern 
part  continued  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  Dionysius. 
"  Xtuoi-hoij,  iii-iiuuic.  vii.  1.  §  au. 
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giuni"%  Ciiulon",  and  Hipponium'", are  the  priiicipal  ----- 
events  of  this  contest.  He  enlarged  STracuse,  by  re-  ' — .— 
moving  thither  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  conquered  cities;  and  his  increased  power 
and  influence  on  the  Italian  coast  facilitated  those 
farther  plans  of  aggrandizement  which  have  been 
alreadyuoticed.hia  settlements  at  Issa  and  Lissua.and 
on  the  coast  of  Picenum,  liis  alliance  with  the  Ulyriana, 
and  his  trade  in  the  Adriatic. 

Thus  powerful  at  homo  and  abroad,  and  possessing  J^llU'/ji," 
a  far  greater  dominion  than  any  prince  or  state  in  old  oi"'„,^i,'^"' 
Greece,  Dionjsius  yet  felt  that  Greece  was  as  it  were  ^".'"i,"'"' 
the  heart  and  life  of  the  civilized  world,  and  that  noi'"'^]'^^^ 
glory  would  be  universal  or  enduring  unless  it  had  ahimu. 
i-eceived  its  stamp  and  warrant  from  the  genius  of 
Athens.  He  sent  chariots  to  Olyrapia,  to  contend  for 
the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games  " ;  ho  sent  over  also 
rhapsodists,  most  eminent  for  the  powers  of  theirvolco 
and  the  charm  of  their  recitation,  to  rehearse  his  poems ; 
and  he  was  repeatedly  a  candidate  for  the  prize  of 
tragedy  at  Athens.  Alexander,  indeed,  scorned  to 
contend  for  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  unless  kings 
couldbo  his  competitors;  but  in  such  matters  there  was 
a  wide  diCFerence  between  a  king  and  a  tyrant, between 
the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  princes '",  sprung 
from  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jove,  and  the  humble  citizen 
of  Syracuse,  whom  his  fortune  hadunexpectedlyraiaed 
to  greatness.  There  is  a  story  that  the  public  feehng 
atOlympiawassostrongagainstDionysuisasatyrant", 
that  the  tents  of  his  thoori,  or  deputies  to  the  Olympic 


"Heloms."  XrV.  104.  I  wianocl 
timt  the  true  reading  in  Polyliius 
woiilil  be  "  Uelleponu." 

*•  Diodorua,  XlV.  3. 

"  Diodorus,  XlV.  106. 

"  l>iodoro«,XlV.  IW. 

"  DiodoniB,  XIV.  109. 

'°  In  lui  earlier  age,  howcvpr,  iili 
iiiu'eolor    uf   the   si'^t   Altiiuiilcr, 


the  Mncpdiminn  king  of  tlie  sumo 
name,  who  rcignnl  during  the  Fi'r- 

mitted  aa  n  competitor  fur  Uie  prize 
at  the  Olympio  gtuuca,  even  in  thu 
foot-race,  and  ho  ran  accordingly  in 
atiuiium.     Sea    HelXHlotui,   V. 
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CH*f-    assembly,  were  plundered,  and  the  recitation  of  bis 

' '  verses  drowned  amidst  the  clamour  and  hisses  of  the 

multitude.  But  whether  this  be  true  or  false,  we 
know  that  at  Athens  his  tragedies  were  by  no  means 
regarded  as  contemptible ;  he  gained  on  different  oc- 
casions the  second  and  third  prizes,  and  at  last  his 
tragedy  entitled,  "Hector  ransomed ","  was  judged 
worthy  of  the  highest  prize. 
«™tiih  '^^  evident  desire  of  intellectual  fame,  united  with 
itriPiMo  *'^®  powers  of  earning  it,  tempted  the  philosophers  of 
Greece  to  believe  that  they  should  find  in  Dionysius  a 
man  who  could  sympathize  with  them  in  spite  of  his 
political  greatness,  and  would  rejoice  to  associate  with 
them  on  equal  terms.  Plato  visited  Syracuse",  and 
Isocrates  '*,at  a  safer  distance,  addressed  to  Dionysias 
a  letter  of  compliment  from  Greece.  As  long  as  they 
remained  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  the 
philosopher  and  the  tyrantmight  correspondwitheach 
other  without  offence.  But  many  are  the  stories  which 
show  the  folly  of  supposing  that  an  equality  of  mind 
can  triumph  over  the  differences  of  rank  and  power. 
No  man  can  associate  freely  with  another,  when  his 
life  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  companion's  caprice.  Plato 
soon  returned  to  Greece,  with  a  lesson  from  some  of 
the  philosophers  of  Syracuse,  "  that  men  of  their  pro- 
fession would  do  well  either  to  shun  the  society  of 
tyrants  ",  or  else  in  their  intercourse  with  them,  to 
study  how  they  could  please  them  most."  This  advice 
is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  practical  lesson 
given  to  Plato  by  Dionysius,  which  ouglit  to  have  ren- 
dered it  superfluous;  the  storyran.that  thetyrantwaa 

"'  Diodovns,  XV.  74.  altbough  Uie  feet  of  his  liaving  oor- 

^  DioduruK,  XV.  7.  responded  with  them  may  be  Utw 

'*  WLelher  tlie  lett«rB  professing  notwithstanding. 

to  be  written  from  Isoerates  to  Dio-  ^  Diodoi-as,    XV.    7.      ^I    rdv 

njBias  and  Philip  of  Alacedon,  and  aixpiv  rate  Tvpairrois  ^  wc  futirra  t/ 

piihliahed  at  the  end  of  liia  oralionR,  uc  i)Sitrra  o;iiX(iy. 
'OH,  tuny  wi-ll  be  doubled ; 
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SO  offended  with  something  that  Plato  had  said,  that 
he  sent  him  forthwith  to  the  slave-market,  and  had  '- 
him  sold  as  a  slave,  but  that  the  philosophers  imme- 
diately redeemed  him  by  a  general  subscription 
amongst  themselves,  and  then  urged  him  toquit  Sicily. 
A  similar  story  is  told  of  the  poet  PhUoxemis,  whom 
Dionysius  is  said  to  have  sent  from  his  own  table  to 
his  prisons  in  the  quarries,  because  he  had  expressed 
an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  tjrrant's  poetry.  These 
stories  may  deserve  but  httle  credit  for  the  particular 
facts;  yettheintercoursebetween  Frederick  of  Prussia 
and  Voltaire  was  interrupted  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
the  presumption  of  literary  men  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  pride  of  I'ank  and  power  on  the  other,  are  likely 
to  lead  to  such  results. 

That  the  despot  of  Syracuse  should  not  scruple  to  ii 
send  a  poet  to  the  quarries  and  to  sell  a  philosopher 
in  the  slave-market,  is  nothing  wonderful.  We  may 
be  more  unwilling  to  believe  the  reports  of  the  state 
of  miserable  feaV  to  which  suspicion  could  reduce  one 
so  able  and  so  daring  as  Dionysius.  "He  could 
trust  no  man,"  it  was  said  '^  "  but  a  set  of  miserable 
freedmen,  and  outcasts,  and  barbarians,  whom  lie 
made  his  body-guard.  He  fouced  his  chamber  with 
a  wide  trench,  which  he  crossed  by  a  drawbridge;  he 
never  addressed  the  Syracusan  people  but  fr-om  the 
top  of  a  high  tower,  where  no  dagger  could  reach 
him;  he  never  visited  his  wives  without  having  their 
apartments  previously  searched,  lest  they  should  con- 
tain some  lurking  assassin  ;  nay,  he  dared  not  allow 
himself  to  be  shaved  by  any  hands  except  his  own 
daughters';  and  even  them  he  was  afi^id  to  entrust 
with  a  razor ;  but  taught  them  how  to  singe  off  his 
beard  with  hot  walnut  shells."  Much  of  this  is  pro- 
bably exaggeration,  l)Ut  the  Greek  tyrants  knew  that 

"  CiiKi-u,  Tusculwi.  DisifuUt.  V.  20. 
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to  kill  them  was  held  to  be  no  murder ;  aud  it  is  l 
'  shame  to  Dionysius,  if  bis  nerves  were  overcome  by 
the  hourly  danger  of  assassination,  a  danger  which 
appalled  even  the  iron  conrage  of  Cromwell. 

The  Greeks  had  no  abhorrence  for  kings  ;  the  de- 
scendant of  a  hero  race,  ruling  over  a  people  whom 
his  fathers  had  ruled  from  time  immemorial,  was  no 
subject  of  obloquy,  either  with  the  people  or  with  the 
philosophers.  But  a  tyrant,  a  man  of  low  or  ordinary 
birth,  who  by  force  or  fraud  had  seated  himself  on 
the  necks  of  his  countrymen,  to  gorge  each  prevailing 
passion  of  his  nature  at  their  cost,  with  no  principle 
but  the  interest  of  his  own  power,  such  a  man  was  re- 
garded as  a  wild  beast,  that  had  broken  into  the  fold 
of  civilizt^  society,  and  whom  it  was  every  one's  right 
and  duty  by  any  means,  or  with  any  weapon,  presently 
to  destroy.  Such  mere  monsters  of  selfishness.  Chris- 
tian Europe  has  rarely  seen.  If  the  claim  to  reign  by 
"  the  grace  of  God  "  has  given  an  undue  sanction  t-o 
absolute  power,  yet  it  has  diffused  at  the  same  time  a 
sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  power,  such  as  tho 
tyrants,  and  even  the  kings  of  the  later  age  of  Greece, 
never  knew.  The  most  unprincipled  of  modem  sove- 
reigns would  yet  have  acknowledged,  that  he  owed  a 
duty  to  his  people,  for  the  discharge  of  which  he  was 
answerable  to  God ;  but  the  Greek  tyrant  regarded 
his  subjects  as  tlie  mere  instruments  of  his  own  grati- 
fication ;  fortuTie,  or  his  own  superiority,  had  given 
him  extraordinary  means  of  indulging  his  favourite 
passions,and  it  would  be  folly  to  forego theopportunity. 
It  is  this  total  want  of  regard  for  his  fellow-creatures, 
the  utter  sacrifice  of  their  present  and  future  improve- 
ment, for  the  sake  of  objects  purely  personal,  which 
constitutes  the  guilt  of  Dionysius  and  his  fellow- 
lyraota.  In  such  men  all  virtue  was  necessarily 
blight*;d ;  neither  genius,  nor  courage,  nor  occasional 
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signs  of  human  feeling,  could  atone  for  the  deliberate  chap. 
wickedness  of  their  system  of  tyranny.  Brave  and 
able  as  Dionysius  was,  active,  and  temperate,  and 
energetic,  he  left  behind  him  no  beneficial  institutions; 
he  degraded  rather  than  improved  the  character  of 
his  countrymen ;  and  he  has  therefore  justly  been 
branded  with  infamy  by  the  accordant  voice  of  his 
own  and  of  after  ages ;  he  will  be  known  for  ever  as 
Dionysius  the  tyrant. 
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be  thought,  than  we  in  this,  that  they  had  no  painful 
consciousness  of  ignorance.  To  repeat  what  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  have  left  on  record  of  Car- 
thage, and  its  dorainion  in  Spain  and  Afiica,  would 
be  an  easy  task,  but  at  the  same  time  most  unsatis- 
factory. We  look  around  for  other  witnesses,  we 
question  existing  languages,  and  races,  and  manners, 
in  the  hope  of  gleaning  from  them  some  fuller  know- 
ledge of  extinct  nations  than  can  be  gained  from  the 
scanty  accounts  of  foreigners  or  enemies. 

The  internal  state  of  Carthage  may  fitly  be  reserved  CARTH»or 
for  a  later  period  of  this  history.     It  will  be  enough 
now  to  fill  up,  so  far  as  I  can,    that  sketch  of  her 
dominion  and  foreign  relations  which  has  been  begun 
in  some  measure  in  the  two  preceding  chapters. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  the  KM*ni  of 
Christian  era,  the  Carthaginians  possessed  the  north-  gfni»i><!"" 
ern  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  middle  of  the  greater  Afrk-.. 
SjTtis  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  a  country  reaching 
from  19  degrees  east  longitude,  to  6  degrees  west; 
aud  a  length  of  coast  which  Polybius  '  reckoned  at 
above  sixteen  thousand  stadia.  But  unlike  the  com- 
pactness and  organization  of  the  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  this  long  line  of  coast  was  for  the  most 
part  only  so  far  under  the  dorainion  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, that  they  possessed'  a  chain  of  commercial 
establishments  along  its  whole  extent,  and  with  the 
usual  ascendancy  of  civilized  men  over  barbarians, 
had  obliged  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
wliether  cultivators  of  the  soil  or  wandering  tribes,  to 
acknowledge  their  superiority.  But  in  that  part 
where  the  coast  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  from  the 
Hermjean  headland,  or  Cape  Bon,  to  the  lesser  Syrtis, 
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of  a  small  confederacy  of  states',  who  looked  up  to 
them  for  protection,  as  they  in  their  turn  looked  - 
up  to  Carthage.  They  enjoyed  their  own  laws,  and 
were  independent  in  their  domestic  government;  but 
in  their  foreign  relations  they  found,  in  common  with 
all  the  weaker  states  of  the  ancient  world,  that 
alliance  with  a  greater  power  ended  sooner  or  later  in 
subjection. 

The  Phoenician  colonists,  who  founded  Carthage,  c 
at  first  paid '  a  tribute  to  the  native  Afiicans  on  >ii 
whose  land  they  had  settled,  as  an  acknowledgment 
that  the  country  was  not  their  own.  But  in  process 
of  time  they  became  what  the  Europeans  have  been 
in  later  times  in  India,  no  longer  dependent  settlers, 
but  sovereigns;  and  the  native  Africans,  driven  back 
.  from  the  coast,  and  confined  to  the  interior,  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  strangers  on  their  own 
soil.  They  understood  and  practised  agriculture,  but 
we  know  not  how  far  they  were  allowed  to  retain  the 
property  of  the  land,  or  to  what  extent  the  rich 
Carthaginians  had  ejected  them  and  employed  them 
as  tenants  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  of  which  they 
had  been  once  proprietors.  At  any  rate,  the  Africans 
were  in  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province ;  they  ^ 
were  ruled  despotically  by  the  Carthaginian  ofiicers 
sent  amongst  them,  and  were  subject  to  taxes,  and  to 
a  conscription  of  their  youth  to  serve  as  soldiers,  at 
the  discretion  of  their  governors.  In  the  first  Punic 
war,  they  were  taxed  to  the  amount  of  fifty  per  cent, 
on  the  yearly  produce  of  their  land,  and  the  oppres- 
sion to  which  they  were  subjected  made  them  enter 
readily  and  zealously  into  the  quarrel  of  the  merce- 
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CHAP,    nary  soldiers,  during  their  famous  war  with  tlie  ( 

> '^  thaginians. 

£'i^™™c  The  contrast  between  Carthage  exercising  absolute 
cl^wi"'^  dominion  over  her  African  subjects,  and  Rome  sur- 
^'^"^^^j  rounded  by  her  Latin  and  Italian  allies,  and  gra- 
J^j!*^^  ^j  dually  communicating  more  widely  the  rights  of 
*"'"•  citizenship,  so  as  to  change  alliance  into  union,  has 
been  often  noticed,  and  is  indeed  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  issue  of  the  Punic  wars.  But  this 
difference  was  owing  rather  to  the  good  fortune  of 
Rome  and  to  the  ill  fortune  of  Carthage,  than  to  the 
wisdom  and  Uberality  of  the  one  and  the  narrow- 
mindedness  of  the  other.  Rome  was  placed  in  the 
midst  of  people  akin  to  herself  both  in  race  and  lan- 
guage ;  Carthage  was  a  solitary  settlement  in  a 
foreign  land.  The  Carthaginian  language  nearly 
resembled  the  Hebrew;  it  belonged  to  the  Semitic  or 
Aramaic  family.  Who  the  native  AJHcans  were,  and 
to  what  family  their  language  belonged,  are  among 
the  most  obscure  questions  of  ancient  history.  Bot 
it  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  that  wider  view  of  tho 
connexion  of  races  and  languages  which  we  have 
learned  of  late  to  entertain,  that  the  statements  to  be 
fo\md  in  the  traditional  or  mythic  reports  of  the 
origin  of  nations  appear  in  some  instances  to  contain 
in  them  a  germ  of  truth,  and  we  do  not  venture,  as 
formerly,  to  c-ast  them  aside  as  mere  fables.  Thus  in 
that  strange  account  of  the  peopling  of  Africa  wliich 
Sallust "  copied  from  Carthaginian  books,  tho  stream 
of  migration  is  described  as  having  poured  into 
northern  Africa  at  its  western,  not  at  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity.by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  not  by  the  istlmma 
^^—  of  Suez  and  by  Egypt.  And  we  read  that  the  in- 
^^H      vaders  were  Medians  and  Persians,  who  had  marched 
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through  Europe  into  Spain,  as  a  part  of  the  great    chap. 

army  of  Hercules,     They  found  the  north  of  Africa  ' '-^ 

possessed  by  an  older  race  of  inhabitants,  the  Gastu- 
lians  and  Libyans,  of  whose  origin  no  account  is  given.  ^| 

But  the  story  of  the  expedition  of  Hercules,  and  of  ^| 

the  Medians  and  Persians"  following  in  bis  army,  and  ^| 

entering  Africa  by  crossing  over  thither  from  Spain,  ^H 

may  at  least  lead  ua  to  inquire  whether  any  affinity  ^H 

can  be  traced  between  the  language  of  the  Berbers,  ,^H 

the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Mauritanians,  and  that  ^H 

of  the  Basques,  the  descendants  of  the  old  Iberians;  ^H 

and  whether  the  languages  of  the  native  tribes  of  ^H 

North  Afi'ica,  whether   agricultural  or  wandering,  ^| 

may  not  be  supposed  to  have  belonged  either  wholly  ^H 

or  in  part  to  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  rather  than  ^| 

to  the  Semitic.     These  are  the  points  in  which  we  ^| 

are  standing  half  way  between  the  equally  extreme  ^H 

creduhty  and  scepticism  of  the  last  two  centuries,  and  ^H 

that  fuller  knowledge  which  may  be  the  portion  of  ^| 

our  posterity.     But  whatever  may  be  discovered  as  to  ^| 

the  African  subjects  of  Carthage,  they  were  become  ^| 

so  distinct    from    their  masters,  even  if  they  were  ^H 

originally  sprung  from  a  kindred  race,  that  the  two  ^H 

people  were  not  likely  to  be  melted  together  into  one  ^H 

state ;  and  thus  they  remained  always  in  the  unhappy  ^H 

andsuspiciousrelation  of  masters  and  of  slaves,  rather  ^| 
than  in  that  of  fellow-citizens  or  even  of  allies.  ^B 

The  dominion  of  Carthage  in  Africa,  as  it  resembled  f;"'TJ**  "^ 
in  many  other  respects  that  of  the  British  in  India,  ^'"";,'''j''"y 
had  produced  also,  as  in  our  Indian  empire,  a  nume-  i"--!' 
rou3half-castepopulation,sprung  from  intei-marriages 
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CHAP,  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  native 
' — '-.—''  This  mixed  race  was  known  by  the  name  of  Liby  or 
Afro- Phoenicians";  but  whether  they  were  regarded 
by  Carthage  as  a  source  of  strength,  or  suspected  as 
dangerous  enemies,  we  have  no  sufficient  information 
to  determine.  Perhaps  they  were  thought  to  be 
dangerous  at  home,  but  useful  and  trustworthy 
abroad ;  and  thus  they  were  sent  as  colonists  to 
Spain",  and  to  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  coast  of 
Africa,  without  the  Pillara  of  Hercules,  just  as  the 
poorer  citizens  of  Carthage  itself  were  sent,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  settlements  nearer  home.  If  we  can 
trust  the  text  and  the  authenticity  of  the  Greek 
version  now  existing  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  these 
Afro-Phoenician  colonies  were  planted  on  a  very  large 
seale  ;  for  that  voyage  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  no  fewer  than  thirty  thousand  Afro-PhtBni- 
ciana"  along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  southward  of 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar. 
iberim  or  In  tbc  scveuth  century  before  the  Christian  fera,  a 
prffluiVi.n  Samian  ship"'  bound  tor  Egypt  was  caught  in  a 
o^r'x  violent  storm,  with  the  wind  blowing  strongly  from 
'^*^"'  the  east.  The  ship  was  carried  altogether  out  of  her 
course,  the  wind  continued  to  blow  from  the  east,  and 
at  last  she  was  actually  driven  through  the  Pillai-s  of 
Hercules,  and  the  first  laud  which  she  succeeded  in 
making  was  the  coast  of  Tartessus,  or  Tarshish,  the 
south-western  coast  of  Spain.  The  Samians  found 
that  the  storm  bad  proved  their  best  friend;  they 
returned  home  enriched  beyoud  all  their  hopes,  for 
the  port  of  Tarshish,  says  Herodotus,  was  at  that  time 
fresh'"  and  undisturbed;  the  gold  of  its  neighbouring 
mines  was  a  treasure  not  yet  appreciated  by  its 
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sessora ;  they  bartered  it  to  the  Samian  strangers,  in  csjU 
roturn  for  the  most  ordinary  articles  of  civilized  _ 
living,  tt'liicL  barbarians  cannot  enough  admire.  This 
story  makes  us  feel  that  we  are  indeed  living  in  the 
old  age  of  the  world.  The  country  then  so  fiesh  and 
untouched  has  now  been  long  in  the  last  state  of 
decrepitude  :  its  mines,  then  so  abundant,  have  been 
long  since  exhausted ;  and  after  having  in  its  turn 
discovered  and  almost  drained  the  mines  of  another 
world,  it  lies  now  like  a  forsaken  wreck  on  the  waves 
of  time,  with  nothing  but  the  memory  of  the  past  to 
ennoble  it.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of 
Home,  the  coast  of  Spain ' ',  both  on  the  ocean  and  on 
the  Mediterranean,  was  full  of  Carthaginian  trading 
settlements ;  but  these  were  mostly  small,  and  of  no 
great  celebrity.  Gadir  or  Gados,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  colony  founded  directly  from  Tyre'*,  had  been  long 
since  famous.  Ilere  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
temples  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  and  its  trade  and 
wealth  were  considerable ;  the  neighbouring  country 
being  rich  in  mines,  while  the  sea  yielded  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  fish,  which  was  commonly  sold  in 
the  Athenian  markets  aa  early  as  the  Peloponnesian 
war"*.  But  except  Gades,  the  Greek  seamen  knew 
of  no  other  place  of  importance  on  the  coast  of  Spain 
at  this  period,  till  they  came  north  of  the  Iberus,  to 
the  country  which  was  then  inhabited  by  the  Ligu- 
rians.  Here  there  was  the  Gi'cek  settlement  of 
Emporion  ",  an  offshoot  from  the  Phocasan  colony  of 
Massaha.  If  Saguntimi  was  really  a  city  of  Greek  or 
Tyrrhenian  origin,  founded  by  colonists  from  Zacyn- 
thus  and  Ardea,  it  seems  to  have  retained  no  marks 
of  the  Greek  character ;  it   had  no    sea-port,    and 
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■    though  it  wa3  itself  near  the  coast,  yet  it  was 
->  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Gi-eek 
navigators. 

The  great  Spanish  peninsula  itself,  and  its  original 
inhabitants,  the  various  tribes  of  the  Iberian  race, 
were  as  yet  but  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
Sicilian  antiquarians"  denved  the  oldest  part  of  tho 
population  of  their  island,  the  Sicanians,  from  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  Spain.  The  Iberians  had  for 
some  time  been  accustomed  to  serve  in  the  Carthagi- 
nian armies  ;  their  name  occurs  amongst  the  various 
nations  who  composed  the  great  host  of  Harailcar'' 
when  he  invaded  Sicily,  in  the  time  of  Gelon,  and  was 
defeated  in  tho  famous  battle  of  Himera.  The  Ibe- 
rians were  known  to  the  Athenians ''  as  amongst  the 
most  warlike  of  the  barbarians  of  the  west,  whom  they 
purposed  to  employ  in  conquering  their  Peloponnesian 
enemies,  had  success  at  Syracuse  enabled  them  to  fnl- 
fi]  their  more  remote  designs  :  and  we  have  seen  Ibe- 
rians distinguished  above  all  the  other  soldiers  in  the 
same  service,  in  the  great  Carthaginian  expedition 
which  Imilcon  led  against  the  tyrant  Dionysius. 
Another  circumstance  removed  them  even  more  than 
their  remarkable  courage  from  the  common  mass  of 
barbarians.  Writing  was  common  among  them  ;  and 
some  of  tlieu"  tribes"  possessed  written  records  of 
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their  past  history,  not  composed  in  verse,  besides  nu-    ^^M 
merous  poems,  and  large  collections  of  laws  and  insti-  ' — -w^B 

tutions  in  a  metrical  form,  amounting,  it  was  said,  to  ■ 

about  six  thousand  lines.    We  ourselves  have  in  some  I 

degree  a  national  interest  in  the  Iberians,  if  it  be  true  I 

that  colonies  of  their  race  crossed  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  m 

and  established  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  M 

But  their  memoi-y  has  almost  utterly  perished;  we  ■ 

know  not  with  what  race  of  mankind  they  were  con-  I 

nected;  and  although  the  Basque  dialect,  still  spoken  I 

on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  supposed  to  be  a  rem-  I 

nant  of  their  language,  yet  its  relation  to  other  Ian-  ■ 

guages  appears  to  have  been  not  yet  ascertained,  so  as  I 

to  inform  us  to  what  family  it  belongs.     It  may  be  I 

hoped  that  this,  as  well  as  the  decyphering  of  the  I 

Etruscan  monuments,  may  be  amongst  the  discoveries  I 

reserved  for  our  own  generation,  or  for  that  of  our  ' 
children. 

From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of  Etruria",  the  ^J''"'^' 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  was  occupied  by  the  Ligu- 
rians,  a  people  distinguished  by  the  Greeks  both  from 
the  Iberians  and  from  the  Kelts,  although  they  are 
supposed  to  liave  been  connected  with  the  latter  nation 
in  their  race  and  language.  As  the  Liguriana  dwelt 
on  the  coast, they  became  known  to  the  Carthaginians; 
and  thus  Ligurians"'  are  named  together  with  Iberians 


tinct  dialecU,  and  t}iat  with  regard 
to  one  or  these  nothing  satUfactory 
hnd  been  published  when  Von 
Humboldt  wrot«,  while  the  lexicon 
or  vocabulnry  of  another  was  ikr 
from  perfect.  I  notice  this,  becaoxe 
words  may  eiiat  in  thene  dialects 
which  may  go  far  to  eitabliEh  the 
resemblance  of  the  Basque  laof^age 
to  others,  or  to  prove  its  diversity ; 
and  may  explain  those  nuroes  in 
the  ancient  geography  of  Spain 
which  hare  not  bwn  hitherto  inter- 
preted.      The  IberiapB,  in  Hnm- 


boldt'«  judgment,  were  a  people 
qnite  distinct  from  the  Kelts ;  but 
they  may  have  had  tbu  same  degree 
of  connexion  with  them  which  sub' 
si9t«l  between  all  the  natioaa  of  the 

nt  Indo-Gennanie  family.  He 
not  believe  in  the  Ibenan  ex>  ' 
traction  of  any  part  of  the  inhabit-' 
antx  of  the  British  islands. 

"  Scylai,  p.  2,   Herodotus  speaks 
of  "the  Lifturians  who  live  above 
Maasalii."  V.  0. 
«  Herodot.  Vn.  165. 
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CHAP,  amongst  the  soldiers  of  Hamilcar'  s  expedition  to  Sicily, 
J^^^  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centnry  before  the  Chris- 
tian  aera.  In  the  time  of  Scylax,  a  few  years  later 
than  our  present  period,  the  Ligurians  and  Iberians 
were  mixed  together  on  the  coast,  between  the  Pyre- 
nees and  the  Rhone,  and  the  exclusive  dominion  of 
the  Ligurians  only  extended  fi'om  the  Rhone  to  Etru- 
ria.  But  Thucydides  mentioned  it  as  an  ascertained 
fact*',  that  at  a  very  remote  period  they  had  dislodged 
the  Sicanians  from  their  land  on  the  Sicanian  river  in 
Iberia,  and  that  these,  flying  before  their  conquerors, 
went  over  and  settled  in  Sicily.  We  cannot  certainly 
tell  what  river  is  meant,  nor  what  limits  Thucydides 
assigned  to  Iberia ;  but  a  migration  to  Sicily,  rather 
than  to  Corsica  or  Sardinia,  becomes  probable,  in  pro- 
portion as  we  place  the  Sicanians  fiirther  to  the  south, 
and  nearer  to  the  trading  settlements  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians or  Phoenicians.  Perhaps  the  Ligurians  ad- 
vanced along  the  coast  from  east  to  west,  expelling  or 
conquering  the  Iberian  tribes ;  till  at  last,  when  the 
force  of  their  irruption  was  spent,  the  Iberians  reco- 
vered their  former  country,  wholly  between  the  Iberus 
and  the  Pyrenees,  and  partially  between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Rhone.  At  any  rate  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  Iberians,  and  not  the  Kelts,  were  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Garonne  and  the  Cevennes,  as  is  shown  even  to 
this  day,  by  the  existence  of  the  Basque  language  in 
the  south  of  France  no  less  than  in  Spain. 
The  Kcite,  It  may  be  true,  indeed,  that  the  Kelts,  or  Grauls, 
why  they'  had  long  before  the  fourth  century  of  Rome  crossed 
wliutTe^^  the  Alps,  and  established  themselves  in  that  country 
"°^'  which  now  forms  the  Lombard  portion  of  the  Aus- 
trian dominions  in  northern  Italy.  It  may  be  true, 
also,  that  Keltic  tribes  were  to  be  found  in  the  heart 

27  Thucydides,  VI.  2. 
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of  Spain ;  for  before  civilization  has  asserted  its  power,  ^^tf^*^ 
nations,  like  rivers,  are  continually  changing  their  " — ^-^ 
boundaries,  and  take  their  own  course  almost  at  plea- 
sure. But  as  the  Kelts  had  most  certainly  neither 
crossed  the  Apennines,  nor  reached  as  yet  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic,  they  had  no  connexion  with  the  civi- 
lized worid;  the  Carthaginians  had  no  opportunity  of 
enlisting  them  into  their  armies,  nor  had  the  Greek 
traders  acquired  any  direct  knowledge  of  them.  Their 
name  was  known  only  through  the  reports  of  those 
Phoenicians**  who  navigated  the  Atlantic  and  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  on  their  way  to  the  tin-mines  of  Britain. 
And  this  explains  the  strange  description  of  their 
position  given  by  Herodotus'",  "that  the  Kelts  dwell 
without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  that  they  border 
on  the  Kynesians,  who  live  the  furthest  to  the  west  of 
all  the  people  of  Europe."  This  is  clearly  the  lan- 
guage of  some  Phoenician  Periplus  of  the  western 
coasts  of  France  and  Spain :  the  Kynesians"  must 
have  lived  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  Gallicia,  and 
Aaturias  ;  perhaps  on  that  of  Gascony  and  Guienue : 
beyond  these,  as  the  voyager  pursued  his  course  along 
the  land,  he  came  to  the  country  of  the  Kelts,  who 
occupied  tlie  whole  coast  north  of  the  Garonne,  and 
were   very    probably    intermixed    with    the    Iberian 

"  We  can  trace  with  preat  dis-  and  Aristotle  notices  geveral  pointa 

tinotness  tlio  period  at  nliicU  the  in  tbcir  habits  and  chnmcter  in  dif- 

Kelts  became  familurly  known  to  lerent    parts    of  bU   pbiloaopbical 

the  Greeks.     UerodotuE  only  knew  works. 
of  them   from  the  PhiEnirian  navi-         »  IT.  33.  IV,  49. 
fintovt:  ThucT<tides  does  not  name         *'  There  is  no  mention  of  these 

them  at  all :  Xenopbon  only  notii^eB  Kjnesians,  ao   fur  an  I   remember, 

them  as  furminK  part  of  the  auri-  In  any  ancient  writer,  eit^pt  in  the 

liary  force  sent  by  Dionysius  to  the  two  pnsaaffes  of  Herodotus  i]uot«d 

aid  of  Locedicmon.    Ixocrates  makes  above.     Niebubr  places  them  t«  the 

no  mention  of  them.     But  imme-  north,  rather  than  to  the  went,  of 

diateij  afterwards,  their  immrsions  the  Kelts  (Kleine  lliitor.  8chriflen, 

into  central  and  southern  Italy  on  p.  142) ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  this 

the  one  hand,  and  into  the  (siuntrie»  w  necessary.     The  account  in  the 

between  the  Dannbe  and  Macedonia  text  ■ccms  sufficiently  to  explain  the 

^n  tbeothcr,  had  made  them  objeots  descripUon  in  Herodotus, 
of  general   interest  and  curiosity; 
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Kynesians  on  the  coast  of  Gascony  and  Navarre.     The 
Greeks,  when  they  read  this  account,  little  suspected 
that  these  same  Kelts  reached  from  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  inland  as  far  as  the  Alps,  and  possibly,  nearly 
to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic;  and  that  while  they 
heard  of  them  only  as  dwelling  without  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  they  were  advanced  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, almost  within  the  ordinary  horizon  of  Greek 
observation,  and  in  a  very  short  time  would  unex- 
pectedly appear  Hke  a  wasting  torrent  in  the  heart  of 
Italy.     The  narrow  band  of  coast  occupied  by  the 
Idgurian  and  Venetian  tribes,  was  as  yet  suflficient 
to  conceal  the  movements  of  the  Kelts  from  the  notice 
of  the  civihzed  world.     Thus  immediately  before  that 
famous  eruption  which  destroyed  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  the  level  ridge"  which  was  then  Vesuvius 
excited  no  suspicion ;  and  none  could  imagine  that 
there  were  lurking  close  below  that  peaceful  sur&ce 
the  materials  of  a  fiery  deluge,  which  were  so  soon  to 
burst  forth,  and  to  continue  for  centuries  to   work 
havoc  and  desolation. 

From  the  countries  of  western  Europe,  on  which  the 
first  faint  dawn  of  historical  Uorht  had  as  vet  scarcelv 
broken,  we  turn  to  the  heart  of  the  civilized  world,  to 
those  republics  of  Greece  which  had  already  reached 
their  liighest  point  of  glory  and  advancement,  and  were 
nowfeeling  the  first  approach  ofdecay,  like  a  plant  when 
its  seeil  is  almost  ripe,  and  ready  to  be  shed  or  wafted 
by  the  winds  to  a  distance,  there  to  multiply  the  race 
of  its  parent.  According  to  the  synchronism  of  Poly- 
bius",  the  invasion  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  took  place 
in  the  same  year  with  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas,  that  is,  in  the  second  vear  of  the  ninetv- 


"jugum. 


**  Vicin;i  Vesevo  ora  ;»<so.     Since 
tlie   eruption    no   one    would  ever         *^  I.  6 
>- 'lied  the  top  of  Vesuvius  a 
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eighth  Olympiad.  Probably  it  should  be  placed  a  few- 
years  latei%  but  at  any  rate  it  falls  ■within  the  period  ^ 
of  the  Lacedgemonian  supremacy  in  Greece,  after  the 
humiliation  of  Athens  by  the  result  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  and  before  the  rise  of  the  power  of  Thebes, 
Never  was  dominion  wielded  by  such  unfit  hands  as 
those  of  the  Spartans.  Living  at  home  under  an  iron 
system,  which  taught  each  successive  generation  that 
their  highest  virtue  was  to  preserve  and  not  to  improve 
the  institutions  of  their  fathers,  the  LacedEemoniana 
were  utterly  unable  to  act  the  part  of  conquerors  ;  for 
conquest,  being  the  greatest  of  all  possible  changes, 
can  only  be  conducted  by  those  who  know  how  to 
change  wisely  " ;  a  conqueror  who  is  the  slave  of  ex- 
isting institutions,  is  no  better  than  a  contradiction. 
Thus  the  Spartans  had  no  idea  of  turning  their 
triumph  over  Athens  to  any  other  account  than  that 
of  their  own  pride  and  rapacity  ;  neither  the  general 
intercourse  between  nation  and  nation,  nor  commerce, 
nor  intellectual  nor  moral  excellence,  derived  any 
benefit  from  their  ascendancy.  It  was  therefore  un- 
natural, and  fulfilled  no  object  of  God's  providence, 
except  that  of  being  an  instrument  for  the  chastise- 
ment of  others  :  so  that  it  could  only  sow  the  seed  of 
futm-ewars.tiUhavingheaped  up  the  measure  of  insult 
and  oppression,it  at  last  drew  down  itsjust  judgment. 
But  thegrowthof  that  spirit  of  organization  and  self- 
government  which  the  high  intelligence  of  the  Greek 
mind  could  not  but  foster,  was  seen  in  the  formation 
of, the  Olynthian  confederacy'*.  Among  the  Chal- 
cidian  and  Bottia^an  towns  of  the  peninsula  of  Pallene 
and  its  neighbourhood,  places  whose  fate  it  had  been 
hitherto  to  be  the  mere  subjects  of  somegre-ater  power, 

"  'HiTU);afouo77  /Ur  Tri\ii  ri  luif-     nrircvv^irngt  Sil.     Tbucyd,  I.  71, 
tijTQ    v^i/ui  apurra:  wpit  iraXXa  ti        *•  Xpnoplion,    nellenien,     V.    2, 
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we  now  witness  the  growth  of  an  independent  politi 
-■  system,  of  which  the  head  was  not  to  be  Sparta  nor 
Athens,  but  Olynthus.  This  was  a  proof  that  the 
vigour  of  the  Greek  character  was  developing  itself  in 
a  wider  circle  than  heretofore,  and  prepares  ua  for 
the  change  so  soon  to  be  effected  by  the  genius 
of  Philip  and  Alexander,  when  the  centre  of  the 
power  and  outward  activity  of  Greece  was  to  be  found 
in  Macedon,  while  Athens  still  remained  the  well- 
spring  of  its  intellectual  vigour. 

The  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  is  one  of  tlioso 
ill-fated  portions  of  the  earth  which,  though  placed  in 
immediate  contact  with  civilization,  have  remained 
perpetually  barbarian.  tlnvisit«d,  and  indeed  almost 
inaccessible  to  strangers  from  the  robber  habits  of  the 
population,  the  Dalmatian  provinces  of  Austria,  no 
less  than  those  of  Montenegro  and  Albania,  which 
are  not  yet  re-united  to  Christendom,  are  to  this  hour 
as  devoid  of  illustrious  names  and  noble  associations 
as  they  were  in  the  fourth  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian iBra.  From  the  Gulf  of  Ambracia,  the  north- 
western boundary  of  Greece,  up  to  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic,  the  coast  was  occupied  by  the  Molossians, 
Thesprotians,  Chaonians,  and,  beyond  these,  by  the 
various  tribes"  of  the  great  lUyrian  nation,  amongst 
whom  Herodotus  included  even  the  Hcnetians  or 
Venetians,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  whole 
region.  In  remote  times,  before  the  Hellenic  race 
began  to  assume  a  character  so  distinct  from  all  its 
kindred  nations,  the  Molossians,  Thesprotians,  and 
Chaonians,  all  of  them  it  is  probable  Pelasgian  tribes, 
were,  both  in  their  religion  and  in  their  traditions  of 

••  Stjlai   dIsfingiiislieB   the   Ve-  rerkon*  even  the  Venetians  bm  Illy- 

lU'tinii».  08  well  as  tht'  It^lnnnn  and  riann,  I.   lOO,  and  Stmbo  cnils  thd 

Libumians,  from  tbe  Illyriano,  p.  whole  essUrn  coast  ol'  the  Atlriutic, 

6.  7.      And  so  also  docs  Lirj,  X.  2.  Illjricam,  as  far  an  the  very  li«ad  nt 

But   HtrodotuB,    as   1    have    saiJ,  the  gulf.     VII,  p.  313, 314  
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tLeir  heroes,  closely  connected  with  the  Greeks.  The  *'^*'^ 
ancient  temple  of  Dodona,  once  no  less  famous  than  "- 
Delphi  became  afterwards,  belonged  to  the  Thospro- 
tians ;  the  son  of  Achilles  was  said  to  have  reigned 
over  the  Molossians  ;  and  even  within  historical  me- 
mory, the  names  of  Molossian  kings  and  chiefs  are  of 
Greek  origin,  such  as  Alcon,  one  of  the  suitors  of  the 
fair  Agarist^,  the  daughter  of  Clisthenes  of  Sicyon, 
and  still  later,  AdmetuSjthe  protector  of  Themistocles 
in  his  disgrace,  and  Alcetas,  the  ally  of  DIonjsius  of 
Syracuse.  But  the  mass  of  the  people  were  con- 
sidered to  be  barbarian,  and  their  fortunes  were  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  Greece,  till  the  brilliant  reign  of 
Pyrrhus,more  than  a  century  after  our  present  period, 
for  a  time  united  them. 

The  Illyrians  were  already  notorious  for  theirpira-  nirf 
cies,  and  it  was  remarked  of  them,  that  some  of  their 
tribes  were  governed  by  queens".  Their  queen  Teuta, 
and  her  wars  with  the  Romans,  will  give  me  an  op- 
portunity of  noticing  them  more  fully  hereafter;  and 
so  rapidly  is  our  knowledge  increasing,  that  erelong 
we  may  possibly  gain  some  clue  to  assist  us  in  dis- 
covering the  race  and  language  of  the  Illyrians,  points 
which  at  present  are  involved  in  the  greatest  ob- 
scurity. 

We  are  within  five-and-twenty  years  of  the  acces-  Micwion. 
sion  of  Philip  to  the  throne  of  Maccdon,  but  so  en-  Am>nM, 
tirely  was  the  Macedonian  greatness  his  own  personal  nVp.'"  " 
work,  that  nothing  as  yet  gave  sign  of  what  it  was  so 

soon  to  become.     His  father  Amyntas  was  at  this  

time  king,  and  unable  even  to  cope  with  the  Olynthian 
confederacy  which  had  lately  grown  up  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood.    Many  of  the  cities  of  Macedonia    were 

"  Aiffvpro't         yvvaiKotpoTiniiirai.     were  eitlier  t[l,rriiuis,  or,  ntiuijralf, 
Suylai,  Pi'ripiuN,  p.  7.     TIiih  is  on    of  n  kindred  ttock. 
tho  aHBumption  that  the  Liburaiuna 
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won  by  the  Olynthians '%  and  Amyntas  was  most 
joiced  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Lacedaemon  to  establish 
him  on  his  throne  by  putting  down  this  formidable 
enemy.  The  Macedonians  **  were  not  allowed  to  be 
Greeks,  although  they  were  probably  of  a  kindred 
stock,  and  although  the  Greek  language  was  now  in 
universal  use  among  them.  But  their  kings  were  of 
the  noblest  Greek  blood,  being  HeracUdaB  fi:x)m  Argos, 
claiming  descent  from  Temenus,  one  of  the  three 
hero  chiefs  of  the  race  of  Hercules,  who  had  esta- 
blished themselves  in  Peloponnesus  by  the  aid  of  the 
Dorians.  The  people  were  stout,  brave,  and  hardy, 
and  more  numerous  than  the  citizens  of  the  little 
Greek  commonwealths;  so  that  Philip  afterwards 
found  no  diflSculty  in  raising  a  considerable  army 
when  he  began  to  aspire  to  the  honour  of  making 
himself  the  first  power  in  Greece.  But  as  yet,  though 
Archelaus  had  made  roads  through  the  country  ^^  and 
had  collected  large  supplies  of  arms  to  arm  his  people, 
the  friendship  and  the  enmity  of  Macedon  were  of 
little  value,  and  none  could  have  imagined  that  the 
fatal  blow  to  the  independence  of  Greece  was  to  come 
from  a  kingdom  which  as  yet  scarcely  belonged  to  the 
Greek  name,  and  in  the  struggles  for  dominion  be- 
tween Athens  and  Lacedaemon  had  been  only  a  subor- 
dinate auxiliary. 

Further  to  the  east  the  great  Persian  monarchy 
still  existed  unimpaired  in  the  extent  of  its  visible 


^  Xenopbon,  Hellenica,  V.  2, 
§  13.  3.  §  9. 

*  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amvn- 
tas,  when  he  went  over  with  some 
secret  information  to  the  Greek 
camp,  before  the  battle  of  Platsea, 
is  represented  bj  Herodotus  (IX. 
4o)  as  accountin*:^  for  his  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  Greece,  by  saying, 
that  b*»  bimself  was  of  Greek  ori- 
^'  to  his  supposed  de- 


scent from  Temenus  the  Heraclid. 
This  would  have  been  needless,  had 
his  birth  as  a  Macedonian  made  him 
a  Greek.  Again,  Thucydides  dis- 
tinguishes the  Macedonians  from 
the  Greeks  who  were  settled  on  their 
coast,  and  even  expressly  includes 
them  amongst  the  barbarians.  IV. 
124.  126. 
»  Thucydides,  TI.  100. 
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dominion,  althougli  ready  at  the  first  touch  to  fall  "^J^^ 
to  pieces.  All  of  Asia  of  which  the  Greeks  had  any  ' — v — 
knowledge,  from  the  shores  of  tlie  jEga;an  to  the  Indus 
and  the  Araxes,  fi'om  the  Erythrtean  Sea  southwards 
to  the  Caspian,  and  the  chain  of  Caucasus  obeyed, 
to  speak  generally,  the  great  king.  In  Africa,  how- 
ever, it  was  otherwise :  Egypt  had  been  for  some 
years  in  revolt,  was  again  governed  by  a  dynasty  of 
its  native  princes,  and  had  defied  the  efforts  of  the 
Persian  kings  to  reconquer  it.  And  this  example, 
together  with  the  long  war  carried  on  against  the 
Persians  by  Evagoras,  the  tyrant  of  the  little  state  of 
Salarais,  in  Cyprus,  and  the  belt  of  Greek  cities  en- 
circling the  whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Trapezns 
on  the  Euxine  to  Cnidus  by  the  Triopian  Cape,  was 
tending  gi-adnally  to  dissolve  the  Persian  power. 
The  great  king's  hold  on  Caria  and  Cilicia  was 
loosened,  and  when  Isocrates  wrote  his  Panegyrical 
Oration,  in  the  beginning  of  the  hundredth  Olympiad", 
Tyre  was  in  the  possession  of  the  king's  enemies,  and 
its  naval  force  strengthened  for  a  time  the  arms  of 


Such  was  the  state  of  the  civilized  world,  when  the  cond' 
Kelts  or  Gauls  broke  through  the  thin  screen  which 
had  hitherto  concealed  them  from  sight,  and  began 
for  the  first  time  to  take  their  part  in  the  great  drama 
of  the  nations.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years  they 
continued  to  fill'Europe  and  Asia  with  the  terror  of 
their  name :  but  it  was  a  passing  tempest,  and  if  use- 
ful at  all,  it  was  useful  only  to  destroy.  The  Gauls 
could  communicate  no  essential  points  of  human  cha- 
racter in  which  other  races  might  be  deficient ;  they 
could  neither  improve  the  intellectual  state  of  man- 
kind, nor  its  social  and  political  relations.     When, 


'  IflocrateB,  Panegyric.  §  188,  p,  71. 


"  P>>9treina  veto  purtitio  hiitotue  cirilis  ea  ait,  ut  diridatur  i; 
But   uiUtaiu.     MiiturtB  celebres   dtue  :  altera   ex   soientiA  civili ;    ikltera 
pntoipue  ei  untiinUi."^£ACOR,  De  AagmeotiE  Scientior.  11. 10. 


A  GREAT  work  might  be  written  on  the  connexion  bo-  ^ 
tween  the  revolutions  of  nature  and  those  of  mankind :  ,■— 
bow  they  act  each  upon  the  other;  how  man  is  affected  'f^" 
by  climate,  and  bow  chmate  is  again  altered  by  the^rf 
labours  of  man  :  how  diseases  are  generated ;  how  dif- 
ferent 8tat«8  of  society  are  exposed  to  different  dis- 
orders, and  require  different  sorts  of  diet :  how,  as  all 
earthly  things  are  exhaustible,  the  increased  command 
over  external  nature  given  by  increased  knowledge 
seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  shorten  the  period  of  the 
existing  creation,  by  calling  at  once  into  action  those 
resources  of  the  earth  which  else  might  have  supplied 
the  wants  of  centuries  to  come :  how,  in  short,  nature, 
no  less  than  human  society,  contains  tokens  that  it  had 
a  beginning,  and  will  as  surely  have  its  end.  But  un- 
fortunately, the  physical  his  tory  of  ancient  times  is  even 
more  imperfect  than  the  political  history  ;  and  in  the 
place  of  those  exact  and  uninterrupted  records  of 
natural  phenomena,  from  which  alone  any  safe  con- 
clusioDS  can  be  tlrawn,  we  have  only  a  few  scattered 
notices ;  nor  can  we  be  sure  that  even  these  have  re- 
corded what  was  most  worthy  of  our  knowledge.  Still 
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CHAP,    these  scanty  memorials,  such  as  they  are,  must  not  be 
* — V— ^  neglected :  and  as  we  gain  a  wider  experience,  even 

these  may  hereafter  be  found  instructive. 
Jntoi>'^*M       ^^^  ^^^  question  with  regard  to  the  physical  state 
colder  m      ^^  ancient  Rome  is,  whether  the  chmate  was  such  as  it 

winter  than  ig  at  Dreseut.     Now  hcrc  it  is  impossible  not  to  con- 
it  IS  now.  A^  r^^  ^ 

sider  the  somewhat  analogous  condition  of  America  at 
this  day.     Boston  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  Rome ; 
but  the  severity  of  its  winter  far  exceeds  not  that  of 
Rome  only,  but  of  Paris  and  London.   Allowing  that 
the  peninsular  form  of  Italy  must  at  all  times  have  had 
its  effect  in  softening  the  climate,  still  the  woods  and 
marshes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  the  perpetual  snows  of 
the  Alps,  far  more  extensive  than  at  present,  owing  to 
the  uncultivated  and  uncleared  state  of  Switzerland 
and  Germany,  could  not  but  have  been  felt  even  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.   Besides,  even  on  the  Apen- 
nines, and  inEtruriaandinLatium,the  forests  occupied 
a  far  greater  space  than  in  modern  times  ;  this  would 
increase  the  quantity  of  rain,  and  consequently  the 
volume  of  water  in  the  rivers ;  the  floods  would  be 
greater  and  more  numerous,andbefore man's  dominion 
had  completely  subdued  the  whole  country,  there  would 
be  large  accumulations  of  water  in  the  low  grounds, 
which  would  still  further  increase  the  coldness  of  the 
atmosphere.     The  language*  of  ancient  writers,  on 

'  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  know  olive  would  flourish,  could    be    too 

what  weight  is  to  be  given  to  the  severe  for  the   bay  ?     There  roust 

language  of  the  poets ;  nor  how  far  either   have  been  some  local  pecu- 

particuTar    descriptions    or  exprcs-  liarity  of  winds  or  soil,  which  the 

sions  may  have  been  occasioned  by  tree  did  not  like,  or  else  the  fact,  as 

peculiar  local  circumstances.    Pliny  s  is   sometimes  the  case,  must  have 

statement,  Enistol.  II.  17,  that  the  been  too  hastily  assumed  :  and  men 

bay  tree  would  rarely  live  through  were   afraid   from   long  custom  to 

the  winter  without  shelter,  either  at  leave   the   bay  unprotected   in   the 

Rome,   or  at  his  own  villa  at  Lau-  winter,  although  in  fact  they  might 

rentum,   if  taken  absolutely,  would  have  done  it  with  safety.     Yet  the 

prove  too  much;  for  although  the  elder  Pliny,  XVII.  2,  speaks  of  long 

bav  is  less  hardy  than  some  other  snows    being   useful   to   the    com, 

yet  how  can  it  be  con-  which  shows  that  he  is  not  speaking 

a  climate  in  which  the  of  the  mountains ;   and  a  long  snow 
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the  whole,  favours  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  Ro- 
man winter,  in  their  days,  was  more  severe  than  it  is  '■ 
at  present.  It  agrees  with  this,  that  the  olive,  which 
cannotbeara  continuanceofsevere  cold,  wasnot  intro- 
duced into  Itiilj  till  long  after  the  vine  :  FenesteUa* 
asserted  that  its  cultivation  was  unknown  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus ;  and  such  was  the 
notion  entertained  of  the  cold  of  all  inland  countries, 
even  in  the  latitude  of  Greece,  that  Theophrastus ' 
held  it  impossible  to  cultivate  the  olive  at  the  distance 
of  more  than  four  hundred  stadia  from  the  sea.  But 
the  cold  of  the  winter  is  perfectly  consistent*  with 
great  heat  in  the  summer.  The  vine  is  cultivated  with 
success  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  latitude  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  although  the  winter  at  Coblentz  and  Bonn 
is  far  more  severe  than  it  is  in  Westmorland ;  and 
evergreens  will  flourish  through  the  winter  in  the 
Westmorland  valleys  far  better  than  on  the  Rhine  or 
in  the  heart  of  France.    The  summer  heat  of  Italy  was 


lying  in  tho  valleys  of  central  or 
Bouthem  Italy  would  surely  be  u 
very  DDbeHrdKif  phenomenon  Jtovr. 
Again,  the  free^in^  of  the  rivere,  as 
epoken  of  by  Virgil  and  Horace,  in 
an  image  of  winter,  which  could  not 
I  think  naturally  suggest  iUelf  to 
Italian  poeta  of  the  pregent  day,  at 
any  point  t«  the  eouth  of  the  Apen- 
nines. Other  arguments  to  the 
Kuue  eSect  may  be  seen  in  a  paper 
,  bj  Daiues  Barringtiiu,  io  the  68tb 
volume  of  the  Philosaphiiail  Trans- 
iwUons.  Gibbon  also,  eft«r  Rlnting 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the 
qucstioD,  oomes  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. Miscellan.  Works,  Vol.  III. 
p.  246.  He  quotes,  however,  the 
Abbi^  de  Lnuguoruo,  as  saying  that 
the  Tiber  wiu  frozen  in  the  bitter 
winter  of  1709. 

»  Plinj,  Hi«t.  Natnr.  XV.  I. 

*  Pliny.  Hist.  Nntur.  XV.  1. 

<  It  is  a  common  notion  Uuit 
climate  follows  latitade.  and  tlint  n 
northern  oountrj  will  be  cold,  mid 
VOL.    I. 


a  southern  one  warm,  as  compared 
with  each  other  throughout  the 
year.  But  this  is  by  no  means  an 
universal  rule :  on  the  contraiy, 
climate  in  England  is  more  afiecled 
by  the  loneituoe  of  a  place,  than  by 
its  latitude;  and  the  winters  are 
ofl«a  mildest  in  those  parU  where 
the  summers  ore  least  genial.  The 
whole  eastern  coiut,  from  Kent  to 
Caithness,  in  much  colder  in  winb^r 
than  the  western :  and  this  to  sui^h 
a  degree,  that  Kent  in  not  only 
colder  than  Cornwall,  hut  colder 
than  Cunilverland  or  Argj'leshire. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  eastern  coast 
in  Boiomer  enjoys  a  much  greater 
share  of  steady  fine  weather  and 
BUDKbine  than  the  western.  Wall- 
fruit  will  ripen  in  tbc  noil 
hood  of  Edinburgh  far  mm 
than  in  Westmorland,  an 
grows  luiuriantly  as  Sa 
Elgin    —'-■'-  ='   ■-  -  — '* 
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probably  much  the  same  in  ancient  times  as  it  is 
-  present,  except  that  there  was  a  greater  number  of 
spots  where  shade  and  verdure  might  be  found,  and 
where  its  violence  would  therefore  be  more  endurable. 
But  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  summer 
and  winter  may  be  safely  assumed  to  have  been  much 
greater  than  it  is  now. 
"  It  then  becomes  a  question  whether  the  greater  cold 
of  the  winter,  and  the  greater  extent  of  wood  and  of 
undrained  waters  which  existed  in  the  times  of  the 
Romans,  may  not  have  had  a  favourable  influence  in 
mitigating  that  malaria  which  is  now  the  curse  of  so 
many  parts  of  Italy,  and  particularly  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  On  a  subject  so  imperfectly 
understood  even  by  those  who  have  had  the  fullest 
experience,  it  were  most  unbecoming  in  a  foreigner  to 
speak  otherwise  than  with  the  greatest  diffidence.  "We 
know,  however,  that  the  Campagna  at  Rome,  which  is 
now  almost  adesert,must,  at  a  remote  period,  have  been 
fullof  iudependeut  cities;  andalthough  the  greater  part 
of  these  had  perished  long  before  the  fourth  century  of 
Rome,  yet  even  then  there  existed  Ostia,  Laurentum, 
Ardea,  and  Antiura  on  one  side,  and  Veii  and  Caere 
on  the  other,  in  situations  which  are  now  regarded  as 
uninhabitable  during  the  sumraor  months  ;  and  all  the 
lands  of  the  Romans,  on  which  they,  like  the  old  Athe> 
nians,  for  the  most  part  resided  regularly,  lie  within 
the  present  range  of  the  malaria. 

Some  have  supposed,  that  although  the  climate  was 
the  same  as  it  is  now,  yet  the  Romans  were  enabled  to 
escape  from  its  influence,  and  their  safety  has  been  as- 
cribed'to  their  practice  of  wearing  woollen  next  to  the 
skin,  instead  of  hnen  or  cotton.     But  not  to  notice 


1   hia   "  Discorso    end  of  his  y 
"a  di  Roma    Home. 


1  the  Oeologjr  oC  J 


ihi  tempi,"  printeJ  Rt  tlie 
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other  objections  to  this  notion,  it  is  enough  to  aay,  that 
the  Romans  regarded  unhealthy  sitnations  with  the 
same  apprehension  as  their  modern  descendants  ;  it  is 
one  of  the  first  cautions  given  by  Cato*  and  Varro' 
to  a  man  going  to  purchase  land,  that  he  should  buy 
only  where  the  air  is  healthy;  "otherwise,"  says  Varro, 
"  farming  is  nothing  else  than  a  mere  gambling  with 
hfe  and  property."  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the 
malaria,  although  well  known  aiid  extremely  fatal,  was 
much  more  partial  than  at  present,  and  that  many 
spots  which  are  now  infected  were  formerly  free  from 
it,  "The  whole  of  Latium,"  says  Strabo',  "is  a 
flourishing  and  very  pi'oductive  country,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  spots  near  the  coast,  which  are  marshy 
and  unhealthy."  And  again,  when  speaking  expressly 
of  the  Campagna  between  the  Alban  hills  and  Rome", 
he  says,  "  that  the  parts  towards  the  sea  are  not  so 
liealthy ;  but  that  the  rest  is  a  good  country  to  live  in, 
and  well  cultivated  accordingly."  Now,  although  this 
is  probably  going  too  far,  for  the  unhealthy  spots  could 
not  have  been  confined  altogether  to  the  sea-coast,  yet 
with  every  allowance  for  exaggeration  and  careless 
writing,  this  is  a  description  of  the  Campagna  which 
no  man  in  his  senses  would  think  of  giving  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cicero'"  and  Livy"  both  speak ^^" 
of  the  immediate  neighbom-hoodof  Romeas  unhealthy,  ^^'_ 
but  at  the  same  time  they  extol  the  positive  healthi- '" 
ness  of  the  city  itself ;  ascribing  it  to  the  hills,  which  >»' 
are  at  once  airy  themselves,  and  offer  a  screen  to  the 
low  grounds  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.     Buusen  also, 
after  an  experience  of  many  years,  gives  a  favourable 
account  of  the  heathiness  of  the  city  itself.     "  The 


"ho'^' 


'  Cato,  deRcRiiBtiAlI- 
'  Varro,  do  Re  IturticA,  U.  4. 
■  V.  3.  §6.  p.  231. 
•  V.3.^  12.  p.  230. 
•  De  Repnblid.  II.  (1. 


(lelt'git  (Romduii)  in  regione  peati- 


lenti  salnbreui," 

"  Comimro   VII.   38.     "In   i»»- 

tilente    atduo    oriilo    circti    urbcm 

Bolo;"  «n4  V.  54.    "Salubenimo* 

Locnra    collee." 
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site  of  Rome,"  he  says,"  taken  generally,  may  be  called 
healthy."  It  is  true  that  one  of  the  most  unhealthy 
parts  of  modern  Rome,  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  and  the 
slope  of  the  Pincian  hill  above  it,  was  not  within  the 
limits  of  the  ancient  city.  Yet  the  praise  of  the 
healthiness  of  Rome  must  be  understood  rather  com- 
paratively with  that  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
than  positively.  Rome,  in  the  summer  months,  can- 
not be  called  healthy,  even  as  compared  with  the  other 
great  cities  of  Italy,  much  less  if  the  standard  be  taken 
from  Berlin  or  from  London. 

Again,  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  is  characterized 
by  Livy  as  a  "  pestilential  and  parched  soil."  The 
latter  epithet  is  worthy  of  notice,  because  the  favourite 
opinion  has  been  that  the  malaria  is  connected  with 

TOm^  mnd-  marshes  and  with  moisture.  But  it  is  precisely  here 
that  we  may  find,  I  think,  the  explanation  of  the 
spread  of  the  malaria  in  modem  times.     Even  in 

tityofrain.  gpi^ng,  Hothiug  Can  less  resemble  a  marsh  than  the 
present  aspect  of  the  Campagna.  It  is  far  more  like 
the  down  country  of  Dorsetshire,  and  as  the  summer 
advances,  it  may  well  be  called  a  dry  and  parched 
district.  But  this  i^  exactly  the  character  of  the 
plains  ^^  of  Estremadura,  where  our  soldiers  suffered 
so  grievously  from  malaria  fever  in  the  autumn  of 
1809.  In  short,  abundant  experience  has  proved,  that 
when  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  wet,  the  malaria 
poison  is  far  less  noxious  than  when  all  appearance  of 


health 
from  t&e 


winters 


er,  and 
from  the 
diminution 
in  the  quan 


*'  The  view  here  given  of  some 
of  the  phenomena  of  marsh  or  ma- 
laria fevers,  was  obtained  from  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Ferguson  of  Windsor, 
"  On  the  Nature  and  History  of  the 
Marsh  Poison,"  which  was  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh in  182().  I  directed  Bunsen's 
att4.'ntion  to  it,  and  he  has  made 
much  use  of  it  in  his  own  paper  on 

">    "  Alia    cattiva  "    in   the    first 


volume  of  his  description  of  Rome. 
An  unprofessional  man's  judgment 
of  a  medical  work  is  worth  little ; 
but  the  subject  of  Dr.  Ferguson's 
paper  is  one  in  which  I  have  long 
felt  a  lively  interest ;  and  all  that  I 
have  observed  m3'sclf,  or  heard  from 
medical  men,  in  answer  to  my  in- 
quiries as  to  matters  of  fact,  has 
been  in  agreement  with  his  state- 
ments. 
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moisture  on  the  surface  is  gone,  and  the  damp  makes 
its  way  into  the  atmosphere  from  a  considerable  depth  >■ 
under  ground.  After  a  wet  and  cold  summer,  in  1 799, 
when  the  whole  face  of  the  country  was  nearly  flooded 
with  water,  the  British  army  remained  the  whole 
autumn  in  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  parts  of  Holland, 
without  suflering  in  any  remarkable  degi-ee  fi'om  mala- 
ria fever.  But  in  1809,  when  the  summer  had  been 
hot  and  fine,  every  one  remembers  the  deadly  effect  in 
the  autumn  fevers  on  the  soldiers  who  were  holding 
"VValcheren.  If  then  more  rain  fell  in  the  Campagiia 
formerly  than  is  the  case  now;  if  the  streams  were 
fuller  of  water,  and  their  course  more  rapid ;  above 
all,  if  owing  to  the  uncleared  state  of  central  Europe, 
and  the  greater  abundance  of  wood  in  Italy  itself,  the 
summer  heats  set  in  later,  aud  were  less  intense,  and 
more  often  relieved  by  violent  storms  of  rain,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Carapagna  must  have 
been  far  healthier  than  at  present ;  and  that  precisely 
in  proportion  to  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  central 
Europe,  to  the  felling  of  the  woods  in  Italy  itself,  the 
consequent  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  rain,  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  streams,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  water 
from  the  surface,  has  been  the  increased  unhealthiness 
of  the  country,  and  the  more  extended  range  of  the 
malaria. 

It  must  be  observed  also,  that  the  present  desola-  ^"*"j2 
tion  of  the  Campagna,  and  even  that  comparative  <'™i»<'«" 
want  of  population  which  prevailed  in  it  diu'ing  the 
later  times  of  the  Roman  republic  and  under  the 
empire,  are  not  wholly  to  be  attributed  to  physical 
causes.  The  aguish  districts  of  England  continue  to 
be  inhabited,  nor  have  the  terrors  of  tho  yellow  fever 
driven  men  away  irom  the  unhealthiest  situations  of 
the  West  Indies,  or  from  Vera  Cruz,  Acapulco,  or 
Carthagena.    The  old  cities  of  the  Carapagna  woul 
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CHAP,  have  continued  to  defy  tlie  malaria ;  tlieir  population 
^^^-^-^— ^  would  bave  been  kept  down  indeed ;  many  of  their 
children  would  have  died  young,  and  the  average 
length  of  human  life  would  have  been  far  short  of 
threescore  years  and  ten  :  but  men  do  not  readily  leave 
their  country,  and  they  would  have  continued,  as 
their  fathers  had  done  before  them,  to  struggle  with 
disease  and  death.  When,  however,  political  causes 
had  destroyed  the  cities  of  the  Campagna  one  after 
the  other,  and  the  land  became  the  property  of  Roman 
citizens;  when  again  at  a  later  period  the  small  pro- 
perties disappeai-ed,  and  whole  districts  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  individuals ;  then  it  was  natural  that 
those  who  could  afford  to  live  where  they  chose  should 
not  fix  themselves  in  a  spot  of  even  partial  unhealthi- 
ness,  and  thus  a  great  part  of  the  Campagna  was  left 
only  to  the  slaves  by  whom  it  was  cultivated.  In 
modern  times,  when  slave  labour  was  no  longer  to  bo 
had,  and  there  were  no  attractions  strong  enougb  to 
induce  a  free  population  to  migrate  from  their  homes 
to  an  imhealthy  district,  the  Campagna  has  remained 
a  wilderness,  and  its  harvests  are  reaped  by  a  tempo- 
rary immigration  of  labourers  from  other  parts  of  the 
country.  To  i-epeople  it  under  such  circumstances  is 
far  more  difficult  than  to  keep  up  a  population  already 
existing ;  and  if,  as  I  beheve,  the  physical  state  of  the 
Campagna  has  become  more  and  more  unfavourable, 
it  seems  likely,  without  some  extraordinary  advances 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  malaria,  and  in  our  ability  to 
combat  it,  to  remain  a  wilderness  for  ever ' '. 


"  This  opiiiioQ  should  be  ei- 
prcHBod  with  tbe  groat^st  hci-Ltatioii 
Aoi  diffidence,  bpcaaac  Buiiseti  be- 
liever that  the  C«iDpB);im  is  rei'laim- 
able  b;  encoursKiue  hiinmn  hubila- 
tioD  in  it ;  and  be  thinks  that  if  the 
Ereat  landowiiers  were  to  let  oiit 
Uieirpropvrt;  od  leases  to  a  Dumber 
of  Bnull  farmers,  who  would  thus 


naturaUj  create  a  resident  p<^alt- 
titrti,  the  unhealthiness  of  (bo  vr 
wonld  in  a  ^reat  mciuinnt  be  ob- 
viBted.  It  is  said  that  the  kratkinp 
np  of  the  surtkce  of  the  ground  la 
found  to  lessen  the  vinilnniw  of  tlw 
malaria  )  and  the  fires  which  T 
narily  accompany  human  dw«S 
are  anolhrr  known  Bnti<Iot6;l 
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The  disorders  produced  by  malaria,  whether  more 

or  less  fatal,  so  regularly  accompanied  the  return  of  >- ' 

hot  weather,  that  they  were  not  likely  to  be  recorded  drmir  at*- 
in  the  annals.  The  diseases  which  were  noticed  noticed  io 
there  were  of  a  very  different  character,  and  belonged 
rather  to  another  class  of  phenomena,  those  extra- 
onlinary  sicknesses,  which,  in  obedience  to  a  law 
hitherto  undiscovered,  visit  the  earth  at  different 
periods,  prevail  more  or  less  extensively,  and  acting 
independently  as  it  seems  of  any  recognized  causes  of 
disease,  are  also  beyond  the  reach  of  all  known  reme- 
dies. The  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome 
was  one  of  these  calamitous  periods,  and  the  pesti- 
lences which  occurred  at  the  bef^inning  of  it  have  been 
already  noticed.  Seven  others  are  recorded  between 
the  years  318  and  365;  that  is  to  say",  in  319,  320, 
322,  327,  343,  356,  and  363.  They  are  described  in 
general  terms,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  years 
327  and  363,  which  are  ascribed  to  unusual  droughts; 
and  said  also  to  have  nearly  resembled  each  other  in 
their  symptoms.    The  epidemic  of  327  first,  as  we 


As  a  proof  of  this,  Bnnsen  appe«ia 
lo  the  (p«at  improvement  thu»  tf- 
t'ectod  by  the  duke  of  Zagarolo  in 
the  nei);hboarhiK>d  of  that  littl« 
town,  wliich  aland*  on  the  edge  of 
the  Campa^na,  a  few  miles  Dom 
Palcstrina,  abont  a  mile  on  the  left 
of  the  road  oomtng  from  Rome. 
The  air,  which  was  davidedly  an- 
licalthj,  has  been  purified;  and  the 
whole  district,  b;  having  been  peo- 
pled, has  become  aotually  capable  of 
Hupportirig  a,  population  iq  heultli 
and  prosptrity.  However,  without 
reckoning  on  the  moral  improbabi- 
lity of  finding  the  grvut  liody  of  pro- 
pneturs  disposed  to  follow  a  new 
nystem  at  variance  with  their  old 
habits,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
duke  of  Zngnrolo'e  experiment  was 
made  under  ciroum«tan<»g  unoaa- 
ully  favouruble.  (  The  country  round 


Zagarolo  is  bigb  gronod ;  it  forms 
a  sort  of  shoulder,  connecting  the 
Albnn  hill*  with  thn  Apennines,  and 
fonns  the  divortium  aquarum,  or 
watershed,  of  the  feedurs  of  the 
Tiber  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
Uarigliano  on  the  other.  I  Its  cha- 
racter ohu)  is  whollj  different  from 
the  general  aspect  in  the  Campacna; 
it  is  not  ft  country  of  long-aweUing 
slopes,  notched  as  it  were  hero  and 
there  with  deep  narrow  stream  beds  ( 
but  a  suci^ssion  of  nearly  parallel 
ridges,  rising  to  a  considerable 
height,  with  ralleys  rather  than 
gorges  between  them.  To  all  ap- 
peannoe  therefore  it  was  more  easily 
reclaimable  than  the  great  mass  of 
theCampagna. 

"  Livy,  IV.  21.  25.    30.  63.  V. 
13. 31. 
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CHAP,    are  told,  attacked  the  cattle,  the  herdsmen,  and  others 

XXIII  , 

^^ — sr-^  who  tended  the  cattle,  and  lastly  it  became  general. 
It  appears  to  have  been  wholly  inflammatory,  and  to 
have  shown  itself  particularly  on  the  skin ;  first  in  the 
•  form  of  a  violent  rash",  accompanied  with  extreme 
irritation,  and  afterwards  in  the  shape  of  erysipelas  of 
a  very  malignant  kind.  This  visitation  took  place 
just  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Nicias,  and 
we  do  not  hear  of  any  coincident  prevalence  of  pesti- 
lence in  Greece.  The  epidemic  of  363"  is  described 
in  similar  terms ;  it  was  brought  on  by  the  same 
causes,  an  exceedingly  hot  and  dry  summer ;  and  the 
symptoms  were  the  same,  an  eruption  terminating  in 
large  and  painM  ulcers,  accompanied  with  such  irri- 
tation,  that  the  patients  tore  their  flesh  even  to  the 
bone.  The  date  of  this  disorder  faUs  about  the  begin^ 
ning  of  the  ninety-ninth  Olympiad,  that  is  to  say,  it 
coincides  with  the  Olynthian  war ;  and  as  it  arose 
from  local  causes,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  we  hear 
no  mention  of  its  having  extended  into  Greece.  But 
the  epidemic  of  322  and  of  the  years  almost  imme- 
diately preceding  it,  was  contemporary  with  the  great 
plague  of  Athens  ;  and  that  of  356  coincided,  accord- 
inor  to  the  chronoloofv  of  Diodorus,  with  the  violent 
sickness  which  destroyed  Imilcon's  army  before  Syra- 
cuse, and  had  been  preceded  by  three  or  four  years 
of  epidemic  disease  in  Africa. 

Phenomena       If  from  diseases  we  turn  to  the  phenomena  of  the 

of  the  we»-  .  .  ^*- 

ther.  weather,   with   which    they  are,   in  all   probabihty, 

of  the  rear  closelv  counected,  we  find  the  vears  327  and  363 
marked,  as  has  already  been  observed,  by  excessive 
droughts ;  and  the  summer  of  356  is  said  by  Dio- 
dorus *'  to  have  been  of  the  same  character.  \  On  the 

**  Dionysius.    XII.    3.       Fragm.  pears  to  put  this  epidemic  a  year 

Mai.  earlier  than  Livr,  DomelT,  in  362. 

»*  Dionysius,   XIII.   4.     Frairm.         »'  XIV.  70.   ' 
Mai.     Livy,  V.  31.     I>iony>ius  ap- 


3S5. 
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other  hand,  the  winter  of  355  had  been  one  of  unusual 
seventy'^;  the  Tiber  was  choked  up  with  ice,  the  ■- 
snow  lay  seven  feet  deep,  where  it  was  not  drifted ; 
many  men  and  cattle  wore  lost  in  It,  and  many  of  the 
cattle  were  killed  by  the  extreme  cold,  or  starved  from 
want  of  pasture,  the  resources  by  which  we  now 
provide  for  their  subsistence  during  the  winter  being 
then  little  practised. '  It  is  added  that  the  fruit  trees, 
by  which  are  meant  the  figs  and  olives  in  particular, 
either  perished  altogether,  or  suffered  so  severely  that 
they  did  not  bear  for  a  long  time  afterwards  ;  and  that 
many  houses  were  crushed  by  the  weight  of  snow 
which  lay  on  them,  or  carried  away  by  its  molting 
when  the  fi-ost  at  last  broke  up.  There  is  also  a  notice 
in  Diodorus  of  the  winter  of  321  '*,  which  is  described 
aa  having  been  excessively  wet,  so  that  the  fruits  of 
the  following  season  never  ripened  properly,  and  the 
corn  was  considered  unwholesome. 

The  period  about  the  year  322,  was  remarkable  in  v  . — 
Greece  for  the  frequency  and  eeverity  of  earthquakes;  eatA- 
the  numerous  earthquakes  which,  from  their  occurring 
so  nearly  together,  were  remembered  afterwards  as  an 
epoch,  happened,  says  Thucydidea",  at  this  time.  In 
the  same  way  the  Romans  were  alarmed  in  the  year 
319,  by  reports*'  of  frequent  earthquakes  in  the 
countryimmediately  adjoining  Rome,and  many  houses 
were  thrown  down  by  the  shocks.  It  is  probable  that 
some  phenomena  of  this  sort  occasioned  also  the  great 
overflow  of  the  Alban  lake  during  the  war  with  Veii ; 
an  event  remarkable  in  itself,  and  still  more  so  as 


"  Livy,  T.  13.     Dionysius,  XII. 

or  since,  down  to  hititiino.  I  oannot 

8.  Krggm.  Mai.      Bunsen  observes, 

fill  J  BTiv  perticukn  of  the  freezing 

that  ice  in  the  Tiber  is  now  a,  on. 

of  the'Tiherin  1709.  already  uotiwd 

in  note  1. 

be  between  thetropics.    The  winter 

"  SlI.  58. 

of  355  is  indetJ  described  by  Diony- 

•"  m.  89. 

Bills  as  one  altogether  unparalleled 

"  Livy.  IV.  31. 

in  the  Romans  nnnals,  either  before 
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CHAP,  having  led  to  the  famous  work  eiiating  to  this  day,  i 
' — ^—Lv  tunnel  by  which  the  water  of  the  lake  is  carried 
through  the  range  of  hills  which  encircle  it,  and  from 
thence  is  discharged  into  the  Campagna. 
Wr'rf'iho"  The  lakoa  of  Alba  and  Nemi,  like  others  in  the 
b'^lT''  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  are  of  a  jteculiar  character. 
K"nti  of  ^"  their  elevation,  lying  nestled  as  it  were  high  up  in 
Aiiir''^"'  the  bosom  of  the  mountains,  they  resemble  what  in 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  are  called  tarns ;  but 
our  tarns,  Mke  ordinary  lakes,  have  theirvisible  feeders 
and  outlets,  their  head  which  receives  the  streams 
from  the  moimtain  sides,  and  their  foot  by  which 
they  discharge  themselves,  generally  in  a  larger 
stream,  into  the  valley  below.  The  lakes  of  Alba  and 
Nemi  he  each  at  the  bottom  of  a  perfect  basin,  and 
the  unbroken  rim  of  this  basin  allows  them  no  visible 
outlet.  Again,  it  sometimes  happens  that  lakes  so 
situated  have  their  outlet  underground,  and  that  the 
stream  which  drains  them  appears  again  to  the  day 
after  a  certain  distance,  having  made  its  way  through 
the  basin  of  the  lake  by  a  tunnel  provided  for  it  by 
nature.  This  is  the  case  particularly  where  the  pre- 
vailing rock  is  the  mountain  or  metalliferous  lime- 
stone of  Derbyshu'e,  which  is  full  of  caverns  and 
fissures :  and  an  instance  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
small  lake  or  tarn  of  Malliam  in  Yorkshire,  and  an- 
other on  a  much  larger  scale  in  the  lake  of  Copais  in 
Boeotia.  But  the  volcanic  rocks,  in  which  the  lake 
of  Alba  lies,  do  not  afibrd  such  natural  tunnels,  or  at 
least  they  are  exceeding  small,  and  unequal  to  the 
discharge  of  any  large  quantity  of  water ;  so  that  if 
any  unusual  cause  swells  the  lake,  it  can  find  no  ade- 
quate outlet,  and  rises  necessarily  to  a  higher  level. 
The  Roman  tradition  reported  that  such  a  rise  took 
place  in  the  year  357 :  it  was  caused  probably  by 
some  volcanic  agency,  and  increased  to  such  a  heig 


TUNNEL  OF  'I'UK  LAKE  OF  ALBA. 
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that  the  water  at  last  ran  oyer  the  basin  of  hills  at  CHfl 
its  lowest  point",  and  poured  down  into  the  Cam-  •- 
pagna.  Traces"  of  such  an  outlet  are  said  to  be  still 
visible ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  there  are  marks  of 
artificial  cutting  through  the  rock,  as  if  to  enlarge 
and  deepen  the  passage.  This  would  suppose  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  lake  in  remote  times  to  have 
been  about  two  hxindred  feet  higher  than  it  is  at 
present;  and  if  this  were  so,  the  actual  timnel  was  in- 
tended not  to  remedy  a  new  evil,  but  to  alter  the  old 
state  of  the  lake  for  the  better,  by  reducing  it  for  the 
time  to  come  to  a  lower  level.  Possibly  the  discharge 
over  the  edge  of  the  basin  became  suddenly  greater, 
and  so  suggested  the  idea  of  diverting  the  water  alto- 
gether by  a  different  channel.  But  the  whole  story 
of  the  tunnel,  as  we  have  it,  is  so  pifrely  a  part  of  the 
poetical  account  of  the  fall  of  Veil,  that  no  part  of  it 
can  bo  relied  on  as  histoncal.  The  prophecy  of  the 
old  Veientian,  and  the  corresponding  answer  of  the 
Delphian  oracle,  connecting  the  draining  of  the  lake 
with  the  fate  of  Veii,  must  be  left  as  we  find  them: 
only  it  is  likely  enough  that  any  extraordinary  natural 
phenomenon,  occurring  immediately  after  the  visita- 
tion of  pestilence,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  long  and 
doubtful  war,  should  have  excited  unusual  alarm,  and 
have  been  thought  important  enough  to  require  an 
appeal  to  the  most  famous  oracle  in  the  world.  But 
other  questions  of  no  small  difficulty  remain :  tlie 
length  of  the  tunnel,  according  to  the  lowest  state- 
ment given, exceeds  two thousandonehundred yards ^^; 
according  to  others  it  exceeds  two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred"; and  one  estimate  makes  it  as  much  as  two 


"  Dionyiius,   XIl.  IL     Fnigm.  ='  Weslnhsl.      fiomisclia     Kam- 

Mni.  pagnp,  p.  2&. 

••  Sir  W.  Gell,   Tiipograpbj  of  »  Sir  W.  GoU.  Topc^niphy  of 

Ruaie,  &e.  Vol.  1.  p.  IS.  Rome,  p.  39. 
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xx^  thousand  eight  hundred";  its  height  varies  from 
seven  feet  and  a  half  to  nine  or  ten  feet;  and  its 
width  is  not  less  than  four  feet.  Admitting  that  it 
was  whoDy  worked  through  the  tufo*',  which  is  easily 
wrought,  still  the  labour  and  expense  of  such  a  tunnel 
must  have  been  considerable ;  and  in  the  midst  of  an 
important  war,  how  could  either  money  or  hands  have 
been  spared  for  such  a  purpose  ?  Again,  was  the 
work  exclusively  a  Roman  one,  or  performed  by  the 
Romans  jointly  with  the  Latins,  as  an  object  of  com- 
mon concern  to  the  whole  confederacy  ?  The  Alban 
lake  can  scarcely  have  been  within  the  domain  of 
Rome ;  nor  can  we  conceive  that  the  Romans  could 
have  been  entitled  to  divert  its  waters  at  their  plea- 
sure without  the  consent  of  the  neighbouring  Latin 
cities.  But  if  it  ^ere  a  common  work ;  if  the  Latins 
entered  heartily  into  the  quarrel  of  Rome  with  Veii, 
regarding  it  as  a  struggle  between  their  race  and  that 
of  the  Etruscans;  if  the  overflow  of  the  waters  of 
their  national  lake,  the  lake  which  bathed  the  foot  of 
the  Alban  mountain,  where  their  national  temple  stood 
and  their  national  solemnities  were  held,  excited  an 
interest  in  every  people  of  the  Latin  name,  then  we 
may  understand  how  their  joint  labour  and  joint  con- 
tributions may  have  accomplished  the  work  even  in 
the  midst  of  war ;  and  the  Romans,  as  they  disguised 
on  every  occasion  the  true  nature  of  their  connexion 
with  the  Latins,  would  not  fail  to  represent  it  as  ex- 
clusively their  own. 

2*  Mr.  Laing  Meason,  quoted  by  Mr.    Meason,    whose    authority   is 

Sir  W.  GcU  in  a  note  to  p.  63  of  his  considerable,  as  he  had  had  much 

Topogr.  of  Rome,  Vol  I.  practical  acquaintance  with  mining, 

*'   Westphal   says    it    is   worked  and  went  into  the  tunnel  for  about 

through  lava.      Sir  W.  Gell  says  it  130  yards  from  the  lake,  speaks   of 

is  excavated  generally  in  the  tufo.  the  work  as  cut  in  the  tufo. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  GAULS  INVADE  CENTRAL  ITALY — BATTLE  OP  THE 
ALIA — BUBNING  OP  ROME — RANSOM  OF  THE  CAPITOL 
AND  OP  THE  CITY — RETREAT  OP  THE  GAULS. 


'*  Hark !  the  Gaul  is  at  her  gates !  " 

COWPEB. 

**  Aurea  csesaries  ollis,  atque  aurea  vestis : 
Yirgatis  lucent  sagulis ;  turn  lactea  colla 
Auro  innectuntur :  duo  quisque  Alpina  coruscant 
€r»sa  manu,  scutis  protect!  corpora  longis." 

ViBGiL,  JRn.  VIII.  668. 

The  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  aera  brought    chap. 

XXIV 

the  Gauls,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  first  time  within  ^ — <^—^ 
the  observation  of  the  civilized  world.     They  then  count  of  the 

-I      .  1  4  .  -I  i       1  -I  letUements 

crossed  the  Apennines,  and  overran  central  and  of  the  giuI- 
southern  Italy ;  they  then  also  broke  in  upon  the  iuIy. 
lUyrian  *  tribes,  established  themselves  between  the 
Danube  and  Greece,  and  became  known  to  the  kings 
of  Macedon  ^.  But  whether  it  was  in  this  same  century 
that  they  had  first  crossed  the  Alps  as  well  as  the 
Apennines,  is  a  question  much  more  diflficult  to  an- 
swer. If  we  follow  the  weD-known  account  of  Livy*, 
we  must  fix  their  passage  of  the  Alps   two  hundred 

*  Justin,  XXIV.  4.     This  is  the  to  me  to  be  corrupt, 
great  expedition  which  Scylax   al-        *  In  the  very  beginning  of  the 

ludes  to  when  he  describes  the  Gauls  rei^  of  Alexander,  when  a  Gaulish 

on  the  north-western  coast  of  the  embassy  came  to  congratulate  him 

Adriatic,  as  **  men  who  had  stayed  on  his  victory  over  the  Geta;.     Ar- 

behind  from  their  expedition  ;"  rian,  Exp.  Alex.  I.  4. 
dirdkii<f)B€vr€s  rrjs  arpartiag.  The  •  Livy,  V.  34,  36. 
following  words,  cirl  artp&p,  appear 
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CHAP,    years  earlier :  it  was  about  six  hundred  years  before 

XXIV  .      .  .  . 

the  Christian  sera,  according  to  this  statement,  that 
there  happened  a  vast  emigration  of  the  inhabitants 
of  central  Gaul ;  one  great  multitude,  said  the  story, 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  sought  a  home  amidst   the 
wilds  of  the  Hercynian  forest ;  another  made  its  way 
over  the  Alps,  descended  into  the  plain   of  the  Po, 
encountered  and  defeated  the  Etruscans,  who  were 
then  the  masters  of  the  country,  near  the  river  Ticinus, 
and   founded   the  city   of  Mediolanum.     After  this 
other  tribes  of  central  Grauls,  entering  Italy  by  the 
same  course,  and  finding  their  countrymen  already  in 
possession  of  aU  to  the  westward  of  the  Adda,  pene- 
trated still  deeper,  and  extended  the  Gauhsh  settle- 
ments as  far  as  the  Adige.    Again,  at  a  later  period, 
but  how  much  later  we  are  not  told,  the  Boii  *  and 
Lingones  set  out  from  the  east  and  north-east  of  Gaul, 
made  their  way  to  the  lake  of  Geneva,  ascended  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  pass 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard, 
and  as  the  whole  country  on  the  north  of  the  Po  was 

*•  The  Lingones  came  from  the  ously,  and  were  the  result  of  one 
neighbourhood  of  Langres,  that  and  the  same  cause.  This  also 
high  table  land  which  looks  down  seems  to  agree  best  with  the  fact 
on  the  infant  Mame  to  the  north,  that  the  last  comers,  instead  of  at- 
and  on  the  streams  which  feed  the  tempting  to  dislodge  those  who  had 
Saone  to  the  south.  The  situation  arrived  before  them,  passed  on 
of  the  Boii  in  Gaul  is  not  known;  quietly  to  a  more  distant  settlement, 
their  nation  is  only  to  be  traced  in  This  is  very  conceivable,  if  all  had 
the  countries  to  which  it  had  emi-  left  their  country  from  one  and  the 
grated,  in  Germany  and  Italy.  It  same  impelling  cause,  and  in  the 
18  remarkable  that  the  storj'  speaks  course  of  one  generation  ;  but  had 
of  a  simultaneous  migration  into  the  Boii  and  Lingones  entered  luly 
Germany  and  Italy:  and  we  find  a  century  or  a  century  and  a  half  later 
Boii  in  both  of  these  countries,  than  the  founders  of  Mediolanum, 
Again,  the  Senones,  who  are  men-  and  from  causes  wholly  unconnected 
tioned  as  having  entered  Italy  last  with  their  migration,  they  would  in 
of  all  the  Gauls,  are  also  included  all  probability  have  tried  to  establish 
amongst  the  tribes  of  the  first  themselves  between  the  Ticinus  and 
swarm  who  founded  Mediolanum.  the  Adda,  and  would  have  paid 
Both  these  circumstances  seem  to  little  regard  to  the  tie  of  a  corn- 
show,  that  in  the  view  of  the  author  mon  extraction,  when  distance  of 
of  this  account,  all  the  migrations  time  and  place  had  done  so  much  to 
i' '     '    '    took  place  nearly  continu-  weaken  it. 
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already  occupied,  these  new  adventurers  passed  that  ^^a. 
river,  and  drove  out  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  ' 
from  their  possessions  between  the  Po  and  the  Apen- 
nines, from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  cities  of 
Parma,  Modena,  and  Bologna.  Last  of  all,  but  again 
the  time  is  not  specified,  came  the  Senones  from  the 
same  quarter  of  Gaul,  and  following  in  the  track  of 
the  Boii  and  Lingones,  crossed  as  they  bad  done  both 
the  Alps  and  the  Po,  reached  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic, and  finally  spread  themselves  along  its  shores 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ravenna  to  that  of 
Ancona. 

The  geographical  part  of  this  account  appears  to  |'^"  '^^.™ 
deserve  our  full  belief;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  its  p«" 
chronology  is  equally  trustworthy.  The  narrative 
itself  seems  to  imply  that  all  these  migrations  were 
nearly  continuous,  and  it  is  for  many  reasons  most 
probable '  that  they  were  so ;  yet  it  is  not  credible 
that  the  Senones  shoidd  have  been  settled  on  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  *  for  two  hundred  years  before 
they  crossed  the  Apennines  :  and  there  is  a  prepon- 
derance '  of  evidence  to  prove  that  their  inroad  into 


nigratio 
norepw 
a  people. 


'  Pftrar.  for  the  reaaoni 
the  preceding;  note,  and 
cause  a  general  burst  of 
ot  one  particular  period  it 
bablu  amongst  a.  barbarin 
tlinn  B  BUcceaaton  of  migratfong  to 
the  snme  quarter,  during  a  term  of 
two  liuudi-ra  jears. 

'  Thej  cvussed  the  Apennines, 
aecoiding  to  IHodorus  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  little  work,  "  De  Viris 
nlustribns,"  boeau«D  their  settle- 
ment on  the  Adriatic  woa  parched 
and  barren  ;  thej  aurelj  would  have 
discovered  this  in  leH>  time  than  a 
hundred  years.  Niehnhi  noticea 
the  general  rapiditj  of  barbarian  in- 
cursions ;  tbey  advance  further  and 
further  till  fhey  meet  with  tome 
invincible  obstacle.  And  those  who 
had    exterminated    the     I^truacana 


from  the  north  of  the  Apennines, 
would  have  had  nothing  to  deter 
them  from  attAcking  tbu  some  ene- 
mies in  their  southern  pussesBiuns 
in  Etruria  Proper. 

'  Diodoras.  XIV.  113.  Diony- 
siuB,  XIII.  14.  15.  Fmgm.  Mai. 
Pliny,  Hist.  Nator.  III.  17,  where 


northern  Italy  in  the  some  year  and 
day  on  which  the  Romans  took 
Veii.  Justin.  XXiy.  1,  and  XX. 
Liry  himself^  i 
'  -    '     'Tiebn' 

makes  the 
Etruncans  speak  of  the  tiaule  a*  ■ 
people  whom  they  hod  never  seen, 
who  were  recently  become  thnr 
neighbours,  and  with  whom  they 
knew  not  whether  they  were  to  have 
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in  north  Italy.  It  is  impossible  to  say  at  how  early 
a  period  tribes  of  Grauls  may  have  passed  over  the 
Cottian  Alps,  and  settled  in  the  valleys  and  plain  of 
Piedmont.  But  the  general  overthrow  of  the  Etruscan 
power  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines  has  every 
appearance  of  having  been  effected  suddenly,  speedily, 
and  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
of  Rome,  when  some  causes,  to  us  unknown,  set  the 
whole  Keltic  or  Gaulish  nation  in  motion,  and  drove 

peace  or  war;  and  where  in  the  this  were  the  meaning,  Dionjsins 
same  way  he  speaks  oT  the  Gauls  as  must  have  written,  oi  r6r€  yutv  kotoi* 
a  new  enemy  to  the  Romans,  who  icovvrcr,  vartpov  3c  €^Xa$€mt. 
were  come  upon  them  from  the  This  would  have  been  clearer  un- 
shores  of  the  ocean  and  the  extre-  doubtedly ;  but  Dionysius  does  not 
mities  of  the  earth.  The  only  write  with  the  perfect  clearness  of 
plausible  argument  for  the  more  Isocrates  or  Demosthenes,  and  the 
ancient  settlement  of  the  Gauls  in  words  avv  XP^^  ^'^  meant  to  ex- 
Italy,  (for  little  stress  is  to  be  laid  press  the  same  thing  as  Muller's 
on  their  pretended  alliance  with  the  vartpov.  But  afler  all,  what  can 
Phooean  exiles  who  were  founding  be  made  of  the  passage  under  any 
Massilia,)  is  to  be  found  in  the  interpretation?  "The  Etruscans 
statement  of  Dionysius,  VII.  3,  on  the  Ionian  gulf,"  that  is,  on  the 
which  some  understand  as  saving  Adriatic,  could  not  have  been  driven 
that  the  Greek  city  of  Cuma  in  out  by  the  Gauls  as  early  as  the 
Campania  Wiis  besieged  in  the  reign  sixty -fourth  Olympiad,  for  aU  allow 
of  Tanpinius  Superbus  by  some  that  the  Senones,  who  expelled  the 
Etruscans  who  had  dwelt  on  the  Etruscans  from  the  coast,  entered 
shores  of  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  who  Italy  alter  all  the  other  Gauls;  and 
had  been  in  the  course  of  time  their  invasion  was  so  recent,  that 
driven  from  their  country  by  the  Scyhix  speaks  of  the  Etruscans,  as 
Gauls.  This  is  the  interpretation  well  as  of  the  Umbrians  and  Dau- 
of  Dionysius'  words,  as  Miiller  nians.  as  still  dwelling  on  the  shores 
undcr>tands  them.  (Etnisker,  Vol.  of  the  Adriatic  even  in  his  time. 
I.  p.  153,  note  78.)  Niebuhr,  how-  Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  con- 
ever,  understands  them  differently ;  sidering  the  expedition  against 
and  the  language  is  not  sufficiently  Cuma  as  occasioned  by  the  expul- 
precise  to  enable  us  to  be  certain  as  sion  of  the  invaders  from  their  own 
to  the  writer's  meaning.  The  words  country  by  another  enemy.  The 
are,  Tvppr}va>v  oi  rrcpi  top  'lopioy  Umbrians  and  Daunians  who  took 
koXkov  jcaTOiJcoiKTCf ,  €K€i$€P  ff  vTTo  part  in  it  were  certainly  never  driven 
Tuyv  KrXrwv  €^(\a$€VT(s  avv  ;^poi/o>,  out  from  their  country  by  the 
jcai  o-vv  aiToh  ^Op^piKoi  Tf  Koi  Aav-  Grauls  ;  and  it  is  more  probable  that 
tnoiKai  avx^ol  twv  aXXcuy  ^apSiipwv  the  Etruscans,  who  are  nameil  as 
€TT(X^ipTi(rav  dv^\f\v  (r^v  Kvpriv),  the  first  {people  in  the  confederacv, 
Niehuhr  thinks  that  this  means,  were  n4it  a  band  of  fugitives;  but 
*•  those  Etruscans  who  then  were  were  rather  attempting,  in  conjune- 
dwelling  on  the  Ionian  gulf,  but  tion  with  their  dependent  allien  to 
will*  in  thp  course  of  time  were  extend  their  dominion  still  farther 
"iven  from  thence  by  over  Italy;  for  this  was  the  period 
Muller  objects  that  if  of  their  greatest  power. 
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them    aoiithward   and    eastward    to    execute    their    chaP. 
appointed  work  of  devastation  and  destruction.  ' — '-—^ 

Another  question  next  presents  itself.  Can  we  k^iI^^^'^j, 
recognize  these  Gaulish  invaders  of  Italy  as  belonging  cta\%'mba 
to  either  of  the  existing  divisions  of  the  Keltic  race?  i^,';''^. 
Were  they  Gael,  or  were  they  Kymry  ?  or  did  they '""«' 
belong  to  some  third  division,  distinct  from  each  of 
these,  which  has  since  utterly  perished  ?  Much  has 
been  written  upon  the  subject  of  the  Kelts  and  their 
language ;  but  we  seem  as  yet  unable  to  connect  our 
knowledge  of  the  existing  Keltic  races  with  the 
accounts  which  we  have  received  of  them  from  the 
writers  of  antiquity. 

Diodorus*  tells  us,  that  the  Romans  included  under  J|i^"^„„ 
one  common  name  of  Gauls  two  great  divisions  of^__'*™ 
people;  the  one  consisting  of  the  Keltic  tribes  of  Spain,  ''<'"'■ 
of  the  south  and  centre  of  Gaul,  and  of  the  north  of 
Italy;  the  other  embracing  those  more  remote  tribes 
which  lived  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  on  the 
skirts  of  what  he  calls  the  Hercynian  mountains,  and 
eastward  as  far  as  Seythia.  This  last  division,  he 
says,  were  the  proper  Gauls,  wliile  the  others  were  to 
bo  called  Kelts.  Niebuhr  supposes  that  Diodorus 
learnt  this  distinction  from  Posidonius,  aud  it  is  un- 
doubtedly well  worth  noticing.  Diodorus  further  says, 
that  to  these  more  remote  tribes  belonged  the  Kimbri, 
whom  some  writers  identified  with  the  oldKimmerians; 
and  that  tliese  Kimbri  were  the  people  who  took 
Rome,  and  sacked  Delphi,  and  carried  their  conquests 
even  into  Asia. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  there  be  not  Kelt  .n. 
ill  this  statement  a  show  of  knowledge  greater  than  jiffere'ni 
the  reahty.     Keltffi  and  Galatie  are  undoubtedly  only  'tlm'll^' 
different  forms  of  the  same  name  ;  the  f     '  ^he 

form  with  which  the  Greeks  were  earlie 


4S4> 
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CHAP,  at  a  time  when  their  knowledge  of  the  Kelts  ' 
■ — ^v— ■  fined  to  the  tribes  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  The  great 
Gaulish  raigration  of  the  foiu-th  century  before  Christ 
introduced  the  other  and  morecorrectform,"Galatfe;" 
yet  many  writers*  continued  to  use  the  old  orthogra- 
phy, and,  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  Galatians 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  other  Gauls,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  are  generally  called  by  the  Greeks  according  to 
their  old  form  of  the  name,  not  Galatte  but  Keltse. 
These  names,  therefore,  would  in  themselves  rather 
show  that  the  invaders  of  Italy  and  Greece  were  the 
same  people  with  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  west  of 
Europe,  than  establish  any  diversity  between  them. 
Yet  th»  i!i«-  But  when  we  6nd  from  Cteaar '",  that  the  Gauls  on 
DiiHionuii  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  that  is,  on  the  coasts  of  the 
British  Channel  and  the  North  Sea,  the  Gauls  whom 
he  calls  Belgians,  were  distinguished  both  in  language 
and  customs  from  the  Gauls  of  the  interior ;  when  we 
consider  that  these  more  remote  Gauls  included, 
according  to  Diodorus,  the  people  called  Kimhri,  and 
when  we  see  that  the  people  now  calling  themselves 
Kymry,  namely,  the  Welsh,  do  actually  differ  in  lan- 
guage and  customs  from  the  Keltic  tribes  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  the  statement  of  Diodorus  does  appear 
to  contain  a  real  truth,  and  we  begin  to  recognize 
in  the  Keltse  and  Galatae  of  his  geography  two  great 
divisions  of  the  same  race,  analogous  to  the  Gael 
and  Kymry  existing  at  this  day  in  Great  Britain. 
biiiin-  Yet  the  gleam  of  light  thus  gained  is  almost  in- 

ouch  diffl.   stantly  overclouded.  The  Gauls  of  the  north  of  Italy 
appear,  according  to  every  testimony",  to  have  been 


"  AriBtntle  nscribes  to  the  Keltse 
a  peculiitrity  in  national  nmiincni, 
wlikh  Diodorus  ri-porU  at'  the  Ga- 
itiie.  And  in  those  notices  of 
Keltic  manners  and  character  whiuli 
Dcvur  in  several  places  of  hia  worka, 
be  muat  liavo  been  speaking  of  tlie 


Kelts  of  Pannonia  and  Thrace,  that 
is,  of  Uio  Galatte  of  Diodoros,  and 
not  of  tbp  remote  inhabitant*  of 
UbuI  and  Hiibid. 

■•  De  B*no  Gallioo.  I.  1. 

"  PoljbiuB._   II.    IS.     TapwrA- 
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the  same  people  with  the  Graiila  of  the  centre  of 
FrancC)  or,  in  the  language  of  DiodoruB,  with  the  ^ 
KeitEe.  The  names  of  their  tribes,  the  Henonos", 
Lingones,  Insubres,  Cenoraaiii,  can  be  connected  at 
once  with  particular  districts  of  Keltic  Gaul,  which 
bore,  it  may  almost  be  said  which  Ijear  to  this  day,  the 
same  names,  and  from  which  their  origin  is  distinctly 
traced.  We  find  among  them  no  traces  of  Belgian 
or  Kimbrian  names,  or  of  their  having  come  from  the 
shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean",  or  the  Hercynian 
mountains.  How  then  can  it  be  said  that  the  invaders 
of  central  Italy  were  not  Keltte  but  Galata,  not  Gael 
but  Kymry  ? 

It  has  been  maintained,  indeed,  that"  the  Boii, ' 
Lingones,  and  Senonea,  the  tribes  which  were  the  J^ 
last  to  enter  Italy,  and  which  crossed  the  Alps,  not " 
by  the  passes  to  the  west  of  Turin,  but  by  the  Great 
St.  Bernard,  were  of  a  different  race  from  the  earlier 
invaders,  and  that  while  those  were  Gael,  these  who 
came  last  were  Kymry.     But  the  Roman  writers,  and 
Polybiua,  who  was  well" acquainted  with  the  Cisalpine 
Gaula,  acknowledge  no  such  diversity.     And  though 
we  cannot  ascertain  the  country  of  the  Boii,  yet  the 
Lingones  and  Senones  both  fall  within  the  limits 
assigned  by  Cgesar  to  Keltic  Gaul,  as  distinguished 
from  the  country  of  the  Belgse  or  Kymry, 

If,  however, we  are  disposed  to  relyon  the  statemeut  b 
of  Diodorua  and  Appian  that  the  Gaula  who  invaded  "i 


uXxd  iii   TT]it   ToS   rnTTou   Siai^apdi'  Tcfrrred  to.  "that  the  Gauls  aumc 

wpoa-ayoptiovnu.  from  tlie  ahoreB  of  the  oceiin,"  must 

"  The   Scnonvs   came   from   the  not  be   alleged   here,  inasmiiuh   as 

neighbourhiXKi    of    Sens    on     the  the  oeean  ia   there  used  merely  in 

Youne.  the  Lingones  from  that  of  opp'mitioii   to    the    Meditermnvan. 

Lan^B ;  the  Inaiibres  came  from  a  anil  may  tjaiti'  an  well   he  under- 

distnut  in  the  coantry  of  the  £diii,  stool  of  the  Bay  of  Bisray  an  of  the 

betweeo  the  Loire  and  Saono ;  and  German  Ocean  or  the  Baltic, 

the  Ceiininani  from  the  neighbour-  '*  By  Thierry  in  hii  HiatoJre  des 

hood  of  Le  Mans.  GantoiB,  Vol,  I,  p.  44,  4c, 

''  The  cxprcoBion  in  Livy  already 

p  f  2 
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(JHAP.    Greece  were  Kimbri,  it  may  be   very  possible" 
' — 1.— Ij  there  was  a  more  general  moTcracnt  among  1 
uk*n  ^ri    tribes  in  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  than  the  Greek 
iion'wi'oi"   or  Roman  writers  were  aware  of.  Tiie  Kymry  break- 
*"■         ing  in  upon  the  Gael  from  east  to  north,  may  have  per- 
suaded or  forced  some  of  their  tribes  to  join  them  in 
their  march  southwards  ;  the  two  nations  may  have 
poured  into  Italy  together,  and  while  the  Gaelic  tribes 
settled  themselves  on  thePooron  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic, the  mass  of  the  Kymrians  may  have  pressed  for- 
ward round  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and  so  penetrated  into 
Pannonia  and  Thrace.     Nor  could  we  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  some  Kymrians  having  remained  in  Italy  with 
the  Gael;  and  if  we  beheve  that  the  naraeof  Brennus" 
was  really  borne  by  the  leader  of  the  attack  on  Rome, 
and  that  this  word  is  no  other  than  the  Kymrian 
" Brechin'*)"  which  signifies  king  or  leader,  then  we 
must  conclude  that  although  the  mass  of  the  invaders 
were  Gael,  yet  that  not  only  were  there  Kymrians 
joined  with  thera,but  that  a  Kymrian  chief  commanded 
the  whole  expedition.     This  rbay  have  been  so,  but  I 
can  hardly  think  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
require  us  to  believe  that  it  vras  so. 
wl^jiS/^      Again,  though  I  have  called  the  Gauls  of  north  Italy 
S'hlT»tfiJ  Gael,  and  have  supposed  that  those  who  passed  on  to 
"mi'/''"'''^  niyi'icum  and  Thrace  may  have  been  Kymry,  yet  I  am 


"  It  must  he  remembered  alwavs 
tliat  FubiuB,  the  oMest  Roman  liis- 
lorian.  wrote  about  two  hundred 
yearw  after  the  GauliKh  invasiim, 
and  borrowed  largely  from  the 
Greek  writara.  They  mentioned  the 
sttnck  on  Rome,  aa  we  know,  but 
with  its  details ;  and  it 


fact,  Diodorns,  whose  nanKtivc,  as 

Niebuhr   supposes,  is   copied   from 


FabiuE,  doca 

i»   very   likely   tbal 


1   borrowed    from    the 


story  of  the  Gaulish  attack  on  Del- 
phi, as  to  many  of  the  embellitih- 
mcnta  of  tho  lioman  bistory  hare 
tieen  taken  from  tbe  faiDoas  storiiM 
of  the  history  of  Greece. 

"  Dr.  PritA^bard,  whoae  uithori^ 
in  auoh  aucstioos  in  of  the  highest 
order,  belieres  that  Brennus  ia  not 
the  WeUb  "  Brenbin,"  but  ntlin 
the  proper  name  Bran,  which  oo- 
curs  in  Welsh  history.  1  know  not 
whether  this  name  ever  prevailvd 
amongst  the  Irifb.  or  the  GmA  " 
Scotland. 
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far  from  concluding  that  in  tte  language  of  the  former  ch  aI^ 
we  should  have  recognized  the  exact  Erse  and  Gaehc  ,;^,j;;j;^ 
of  Ireland  and  the  Scotch  Highlands,  or  in  that  of  the  k^^=^ 
latter  the  exact  form  of  the  modern  Welsh.  The 
Keltic  languages,  which  still  exist  in  these  islands,  are 
in  all  likelihood  the  solitary  survivors  out  of  a  multi- 
tude of  languages  or  dialects,  once  spoken  by  the 
various  branches  of  the  great  Keltic  family,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  British 
isles.  Length  of  time  and  remoteness  of  place  intro- 
duce wonderful  changes  in  a  language:  so  that  no  one 
could  expect  to  hud  an  exact  resemblance  between  the 
Keltic  spoken  in  the  fourth  century  before  theClu-istian 
BBra,  by  the  Gauls  of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  actual 
language  of  the  iuhabitants  of  Ireland  and  the  north 
of  Scotland.  We  may,  therefore,  find  names  of  places 
and  persons"  among  the  ancient  Gauls,  which  no 


"  Dr.  Pritcbatd  telis  me  that 
Le  cannot  trace  the  terniiDittioDi 
luagua,  briga.  and  briva,  id  any  of 
the  exiBling  Kfltiu  kngnages.  Al- 
though I  am  myeelf  ignorant  of 
thoKe  UnguBges,  yet  I  can  see  that 
Thterry'ii  pretended  explanstiona  of 
Keltic  Domes  of  pliKCB  are  uflen 
quite  extraTagant.  Bodenens,  ac' 
cording  tu  Fuljbius,  wag  the  name 
given  Dv  the  people  of  the  uouotry 
to  the  river  Po;  (Polyb.  II.  16.)  and 
this  word,  Mcording  to  Pliny.  lIiHt. 
Kutur.  111.  IS.  nignifies  bottomless. 
"  fundo    carens."       Metrodorus    of 


dencuB,  or  BodincuB,  a*  it  is  in  oar 
(.copies  of  Plinf,  wm  a  Ligurian 
word;  but  there  was  a  town  Bodin- 
comagua.   which    has    evideDtl;    ■ 

Keltii:  termination.     Can  Bodincns 


BodcD 


onablv- 


flained    by  the   present   Wei 
H»b  lan^iiagwi  ?     Aguin,  the  same 
Xetrodoru*  derived  PaduB  from  the 
Gaulish  Padea,  which  he  said  signi- 


iied  a  pine-tree.  Can  this  be  traced 
in  modem  Keltic  P  It  should  lie 
obx^rved,  tliat  in  explaining  the 
names  of  places,  and  especially  of 
terminations,  it  is  not  enoueh  to 
produce  Wel«h  or  Irish  words  of 
similar  sound,  and  capable  of  form- 
ing Bomethiogof  a  significant  word; 
but  their  oombination  must  bs 
agreeable  to  the  usages  of  the  lan- 
gua^ ;  and  with  r^ard  to  termi- 
nations, it  should  be  showa  either 
Uiat  they  are  common  in  names  of 
plai-es  in  Keltic  countries  now,  or 
that  some  word  of  similar  signifi- 
cation is  so  used.  Attempts  nave 
been  made  witbin  Uieae  few  yeara 
by  Welsh  and  German  antiquariea 
to  explain  the  names  of  ancient 
towns  in  Italy  from  the  Keltic  and 
Teutonic  knguages;  and  in  either 
caxe  it  has  not  been  difficult  to  find 
words  of  similar  sound  both  in 
Welsh  and  German,  which  when 
combined  give  a  posxible  significa- 
tion. But  in  all  thene  eases  wo  see 
at  once  that  of  two  different  deri-' 
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CHAP.    Keltic  lansfuafire  in  its  present  state  will  enable  us  to 

XXrV       •  o       o  r  ^  ^ 

interpret.  Much  more  may  it  be  impossible  to  trace 
such  words  in  the  written  Welsh,  or  Erse,  or  Gaehc; 
although  an  exact  acquaintance  with  the  various  spoken 
dialects  in  the  several  parts  of  Ireland  or  Wales  might 
even  now  enable  us  to  discover  them.  There  are  many 
German  words  ^*  lost  in  our  written  English,  which 
exist  either  in  the  names  of  places  or  in  some  of  our 
provincial  dialects ;  and  doubtless  the  converse  of  this^ 
might  be  observed  by  any  one  who  was  familiar  with 
the  spoken  dialects  of  Germany.  For  the  language  of 
the  civilized  nation  was  once  no  more  than  the  dialect 
of  some  particular  tribe,  till  some  intellectual  or  poli- 
tical superiority  of  those  who  spoke  it,  caused  it  to  be 
adopted  in  writing  in  preference  to  its  sister  dialects, 
and  thus  made  its  pecuharities  from  henceforth  the 
common  rule.    Now  it  may  well  happen  in  two  nations 

tions  one  roust  be  wrong ;  and  it  other  land,  "  quoniam  brogsB  GraDi 
mostly  happens  I  think  that  both  agrum  dicunt,  alia  autem  aliud." 
are  so.  Briva  is  supposed  to  mean  bridge ; 
Von  Humboldt  notices  the  termi-  but  Von  Humboldt  agrees  with  I>r. 
nations  of  magus,  briga,  and  briva,  Prit<.'hard  in  saying,  that  there  is  no 
as  undoubtedly  Keltic.  The  firet  similar  word  of  a  like  signification 
and  last  of  them  do  not  occur  in  known  to  exist  in  any  of  the  sur- 
Spain  ;  but  Briga  is  frequently  met  viving  Keltic  languages, 
with  within  the  limits  occupied  by  I  find  brog  and  brug  iiwO'Brien's 
the  Keltiberians.  Humboldt  refers  Irish  Dictionary  as  signilying  "a 
to  the  termination  Bria,  which  is  grand  house  or  building,  a  fortified 
met  with  in  the  geography  of  place,  a  palace  or  royal  resideoce." 
Tlirace,  as  in  the  town  Selymbria  O'Brien  connects  it  with  briga  and 
and  Mesembria.  He  thinks  that  the  Thracian  Bria.  I  also  find  the 
the  Basque  **  iri  "  and  "  uri  "  are  substantive  "brugaide"  in  O'Brien's 
connected  with  both  ;  and  that  we  Dictionary,  as  signifying  **  a  hus- 
can  go  no  further  than  to  say  that  bandman,  ploughman,  or  farmer." 
there  was  an  old  root  Bri,  or  Bro,  **  Dorf,  "  a  village,"  is  a  well- 
expressing  land,  habitation,  settle-  kno^sTi  instance ;  a  word  which  now 
ment,  with  which  also  the  Teutonic  exists  in  English  only  in  the  form 
Burg,  and  the  Greek  irvpyos,  may  of  "  thorpe,"  a  common  termination 
have  been  originally  connected.  In  of  the  names  of  places  in  several 
the  Welsh  and  Breton  languages  counties,  and  sometimes  a  name  by 
**  Bro  "  is  still,  he  says,  not  only  a  itself.  Again  the  German  **  bach/' 
cultivated  tield,  but  generally  a  a  stream  or  brook,  is  in  common 
country  or  district;  and  the  Scho-  use  in  the  north  of  England,  where 
liast  on  Juvenal,  Sat.  VIII.  234,  the  brooks  or  streams  are  invariably 
explains  the  name  of  AUobrogs  as  called  becks. 
*^ying  strangers,  men  from  an- 
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speaking  a  common  language, that  the  dialects''  which  ch.._ 
shall  ultimately  prevail  in  each,  shall  not  be  those 
wliich  most  nearly  resemble  one  another;  and  thus,  at 
an  advanced  period  of  their  history,  their  languages 
shall  present  a  far  greater  dissimilarity  than  existed 
between  them  in  their  infancy. 

Thus,  as  we  follow  the  stream  of  time  backwards  }|['^,'^5^'' 
towards  its  source,  it  is  natural  that  the  differences,  "•"" '"" 
not  of  dialect  only,  but  even  of  language  should  become  ^^','^j;^^^ 
less  and  less;  so  that  what  are  now  distinct  "lai"  1,''",°  J^J 
branches  of  one  great  stock,  may  at  a  very  remote  iv Jiff 
period  have  formed  the  as  yet  undivided  elements  of 
one  common  trunk.  There  must  have  been  a  time 
when  the  Keltic'*  and  Teutonic  languages  were  parted 
far  less  widely  than  we  find  them  now;  even  within 
historical  memory,  when  the  Keltic  and  Teutonic  tribes 
were  intermixed  with  each  other,  within  the  limits  of 
what  is  now  Grermauy,  and  when  they  were  so  con- 
founded together  in  theeyes  of  theGreeksandBomans, 
aa  to  be  regarded  only  as  one  great  people",  the  real 

Ls  instances  of  this  In  onlcr  to  judge  of  the  connexion 
between  one  lungunge  nnd  auolbar, 
BOinethiiig  more  is  neuesaury  than 
tlie  l>eing  nierelj  able  to  write  and 

leak  those  two  knguaees. 

Betham,  in  his  work  caited  " 
C'yinryand  tbe  Gael,"  give*  u 
of  Wulsh  and  Irish  prononnB. 
show  that  tbe  Welsh  language  hi 


r  an  nit, 


might  he  given, 

are  the  rlaanical  English  and  Ger- 
tnun  words  for  the  same  atiimil ;  but 
horse  exiets  in  German  under  the 
form  ros,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in 
poetiy,  and  also 

Kigns  of  inna,  as  if  it  were  now  either 
nn  old  or  a  merely  provini^iid  < 
familiar  word.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Eneliah  form  of  pferd, 
which  is  pad,  baa  sunk  aliU  lower, 
nnd  is  merely  a  cant  or  ludicrous 
word  in  our  present  languB^. 

»  It  is  quilfl  manifest  from  Dr. 
Pritchard's  eiCFllent  work  on  tbe  the  m 
origin  of  the  Keltic  nations,  that 
tlie  Keltic  and  Teutonic  languages  "  Dionysius  divides  the  conntrj 
belong  to  one  common  tiunily,  which  of  tbe  Kelts,  KtAriK7,  into  two 
is  coninionlv  called  the  Indo-Ocr-  great  divisions,  which  be  calls  Gaul 
manic.  This  appears  not  only  from  and  Gennaiiy,  XIV.  2.  Fnigm.  Mat. 
their  containing  a  mnltitude  of  com-  Strabo  describes  the  Qei'mans  as 
mon  words,  but  from  a  surer  evi-  tbe  uost  perfect  and  genuine  speui- 
dence,  the  analt^  in  their  gram-  meat  of  tbe  peculiarities  of  tbe 
matical  fornix.  Gaulish    race,   and    says   that   the 


proof  af  their  affinity  to  any  ■ 
who  haf  been  accustomed  to  com- 
pare the  various  forms  assumed  by 
e  and  the  same  original  woid,  in 
rerol  cognate  languages  of  tbe 


■MO 
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differences  of  maimers  and  language  may  have  I 
■■  much  less  than  they  became  aftenvards,  wben  their 
limits  were  more  distinctly  marked.  "WTiat  was  work- 
ing io  the  wide  extent  of  central  Europeduringsomany 
centuries  of  which  no  memorial  remains,  we  should 
vainly  seek  to  discover.  Accident,  to  use  our  conunon 
language,  may  have  favoured  the  growth  of  iraprove- 
ments  in  some  remote  tribe,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  although  nearer  to  the  great  centre  of  human 
civilization,  may  have  remained  in  utter  barbarism  : 
and  thus  Caesar's  statement  may  be  perfectly  true,  tliat 
druidism,  of  which  we  find  no  traces  among  the  Cisal- 
pine Gaule,  was  brought  to  its  greatest  perfection  in 
Britain,  and  that  the  Oauls  in  hia  own  time  were  in 
the  habit  of  crossing  over  hither,  as  to  the  best  and 
purest  source  of  instruction  in  its  mysteries. 
^  Thei-e  is  one  point,  however,  in  which  the  difference 
between  the  Keltic  race  in  ancient  and  modem  times 
has  been  unduly  exaggerated.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  in\-ariably  describe  the  Gauls*'  as  a  tall  and 
light-haired  race  in  comparison  with  their  own  coun- 
trymen; but  it  has  been  maintained  that  there  must 
be  some  confusion  in  these  descriptions  between  the 
Gauls  and  the  Germans,  inasmuch  as  the  Keltic 
nations  now  existing  are  all  dark -haired.    This  state- 

Bomaiis     called     (liem     Germiini,  "  Icm  liglit-hairpd  than  Ihe  Osnla." 

"  trae,"  "  genuine,"  lo  intimate  that  IV.  p.  200.     Polybius  bIbo  apeak* 

thejF   were   genuine   GanU;   mt   fiv  of  their  "§T«st  stature,"  11- IS;  and 

yrrtaiirBiraKatatifjpai,ftr^\iKufumt.  Livj  mention!  their  "pnuera  mr- 

Vll.  I.  §  2.  p,  290.  pnra.  promiflsffi  et  ratiUlff   oonwe," 

■  Diodorus   tttllB   Ihem   ^jiijittw  XXXvUI.  17.  Now^fWranflhina)- 

knicot,  mid  ToU  KOfUiit  (anBoi.     V.  titudea  uf  Gauls  had  been   broogbt 

28.      Ammiarius   MarcdlinuB   calls  into  the  slave-mirket   by  th*  too- 

them  "  candidi  et  rutili,"  XV.  13.  quests  of  the   dilator   Cffisar,  tha 

Vtrgil  apcaks  of  their  "  aure*  <aesB-  writers  of  the  Augnntan  »ge,  erea 

ries,"  and  "  laeteacolla,"  Mn.  VIII.  though    they    might     never    hare 

6S8, 9.    Strubo  savB  that  the  "  Ger-  crossed  the   Alps,  must   have  been 

mana  differ  a  little  from  the  Gaola  ss  familiar  with  the  Brniearancv  of  a 

in  beinir  more  tall  and  more  lif;ht-  Gaul  as  the  West  Indians  are  with 

haired,    r^  nXfannrpv  roii  inyfSovs  that   of   a    negro.     A    tnisuke    M 

■olT^t  j(ii>S<!nrrot,  VII.  p,  29U;  and  getieml  or 

a|^D   he   desrribes  the  Britons   as  utterly  tni 
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ment  was  sent  to  Niebubrby  some  Englishman  ;  and    9SA^ 
Niebuhr,  taking  the  fact  for  granted  on  his  corre-  ' — • — ' 
spondent's  authority, was  naturallymuch  perplexed  by 
it.      But  had  he  travelled  ever  so  rapidly  through  J 

Wales  or  Ireland,  or  had  he  cast  a  glance  on  any  of  I 

those  groups  of  Irish  labourers  who  are  constantly  to  M 

be  mot  with  in  summer  on  all  the  roads  in  England,  H 

he  would  have  at  once  perceived  that  his  perplexity  H 

had  been  needless.     Compared  with  the  Italians,  it  H 

would  bo  certainly  true  that  the  Keltic  nations  were,  H 

generally  speaking,  both  hght-haired  apd  tall  ".     If         H 
climate  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  complexion,  the  H 

inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe,  in  remote  times,  H 

may  be  supposed  to  have  been  fairer  and  more  light-  H 

haired  than  at  present ;  while  the   roving  life,  the  H 

plentiful  food,  and  tlie  absence  of  all  hard  labour,  must  H 

have  given  a  greater  development  to  the  stature  of  the         H 
Gaulish  warriors  who  first  broke  into  Italy,  than  can  H 

be  looked  for  amongst  the  actual  peasantry  of  Wales         ^ 
or  Ireland. 

The  Gauls  then  from  beyond  the  Alps  were  in  pos-  Tiie  nmU 
session  of  the  plain  of  the  Po,  and  had  driven  out  or  AprontiiM, 
exterminated  the  Etruscans,  when  intheycar  of  Rome  cimium. 
SGI,  they  for  the  first  time  crossed  the  Apennines,  and 
penetrated  into  central  Italy.     On  the  first  alarm  of 
this  irruption  -'  the  Romans  sent  three  of  their  citizens 
into  Etruria  to  observe  their  movements ;  and  these 
deputies  arrived  at  Clnsium  just  at  the  time  when  the 
Gauls  appeared  before  its  walls,  and  began,  after  their 
usual  manner,'to  lay  waste  the  country.  The  citizens 
made  a  sally,  and  the  Roman  deputies  went  out  with 

*"  I  Ehnitl<]  not  Imre  ventured  to  fectly   sntisfied  03  to   the   trnth  of 

Bpcak  10   oonfidentlf   merely   from  the  fact  here  stated.     Tu  sic  it  ix 

my  own  observation ;  but  Dr.  Prit-  only  surprining  that  any  one  should 

ebard.   who    has    for    mnny  .years  have  thought  of  di«putiag  it. 
turned  his  attention  to  this  que*-        "  DiodoruB,  XIV.  113. 
tion,    nssures    me   that  he   is   per- 
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™*^-  them ;  they  engaged  with  the  Gauls,  and  one  of  1 
' — ' — '  deputies  encountered  and  slew  a  Gaulish  chief.  Roman 
patricians,  said  the  Roman  story", could  not  be  con- 
founded with  Etruscans;  the  Gauls  instantly  perceived 
that  there  were  some  strangers  of  surpassing  valour 
aiding  the  citizens  of  Clusium  ;  they  learnt  that  these 
strangers  were  Romans,  and  they  forthwith  sent 
deputies  to  Rome  to  demand  that  the  man  who  had 
tlius  fought  with  them,  and  slain  one  of  their  cbiefa, 
when  there  was  no  war  between  the  Gauls  and  the 
Romans,  should  be  given  up  into  their  hands,  that 
they  might  have  blood  for  blood.  The  senate  thought 
that  the  demand  of  the  strangers  was  reasonable,  and 
voted  that  the  deputy  should  be  given  over  into  their 
hands;  but  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  military 
tribunes  for  the  year,  appealed  to  the  people  from  the 
sentence  of  the  senate,  and  being  a  man  of  much 
influence,  persuaded  them  to  annul  it.  Then  the 
Gauls,  finding  their  demand  rejected,  broke  up  in 
haste  from  Clusium,  and  marched  directly  against 
Rome  ". 
Iflbir'^'"^  Thus  the  very  outset  of  this  Gaulish  invasion,  even 
"ro"3i^  as  related  by  Diodorus,  who  gives  the  story  in  its 
*"■  simplest  form,  is  disguised  by  the  national  ^nity  of 

the  Romans.  It  is  impossible  to  rely  upon  any  of  the 
details  of  the  narrative  whicli  has  been  handed  down 
to  us ;  the  Romans  were  no  doubt   defeated  at  the 


elected  milit&iy  tribuDW  for  tha  n- 
luing  je&r.  Diodorus  does  not 
name  them ;  arcording  to  IiiTF, 
th^  were  three  brotbont.  boM  of  H. 

Fabius   ■     ■  


«  Livy,  V.  36.     Nee  id  clam  < 
potuit,  quam  aute  aigna  Etr 
tre*  nobiliasimi  fortisisimique  Roma- 
ns  jarentntia   pugniuent ;   tantum 
emiaebat  peregrin  a  virtue. 

»  Dio(IoruB.XlV.113.  114  Thia 
story,  it  will  bo  observed,  dilTen 
from  Livya  in  aeveral  points.  Ac- 
cording to  h\vj.  tb<>  three  deputies 
were  all  demundtd  bj  tbe  GsuIk  ; 
nothing  is  laid  of  tbcir  father  being 
'  tribane,  but  it  is  said  that 
(Ltelveg  were  immediately 


Ambiutua.  Now  no  Kkbia* 
npp(!ars  in  the  list  of  militwj-  Iri- 
bunea  for  the  year  364  eithnr  •»■ 
cording  to  Dirxlorus  or  Liv^ ;  uid 
though  the  list  fur  3)15.  na  giTcn  bj 
Diodorufl,  ia  *er^  corrupt,  jrct  there 
are  DO  traces  of  its  ever  bitrin|{  c 
t^ned  the  names  of  m  '"  "~  ' 
Fabii  at  the  moat. 
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Alia ;  Rome  was  taken  and  biimt ;  aud  the  Capitol  ckaiH 
ransomed ;  but  beyond  this  we  know,  properly  speak-  ■ — v-4H 
ing,  nothing.    We  know  that  falsehood  baa  been  busy,  fl 

to  an  ahnost  unprecedented  extent,  with  the  common  H 

story  ;  exaggei'ation,  carelessness,  and  honest  igno-  H 

ranee,  have  joined  more  excusably  in  corrupting  it.  I 

The  history  of  great  events  can  only  be  preserved  by  I 

contemporary  historians :  and  such  were  in  this  case  H 

utterly  wanting.     But  as  we  have  an  outline  of  un-  H 

doubted  truth  in  the  story,  and  as  the  particulars  I 

which  are  given  are  exceedingly  striking,  and  in  many  ^ 

instances  not  improbable,  I  shall  endeavour  at  once  to  H 

present  such  a  view  of  the  events  of  the  Gaulish  war  H 

as  may  be  clear  from  manifest  eiTor,  and  to  preserve  ■ 

also  some  of  its  most  remarkable  details,  which  may  be  ■ 

true,  and  are  at  any  rate  far  too  famous  to  be  omitted.  M 

We  know  that  the  Gauls  needed  no  especial  pro-  ]j,\^"^  ' 
vocation  to  attack  Clusium,  or  to  penetrate  beyond  ^""■ 
Rome,  into  the  south  of  Italy.  Wherever  there  was 
a  pi'ospect  of  the  richest  plunder,  there  was  to  them 
a  sufficient  cause  for  hostility.  But  the  cities  of 
Etruria,  surrounded  by  their  massive  walls,  were  im- 
pregnable except  by  famine ;  so  that  after  the  open 
countiy  had  been  once  wasted,  the  Gauls  would  natu- 
rally carry  their  arms  elsewhere.  |  From  Clusium  the 
valley  of  the  Clauis  would  conduct  them  directly  to 
the  Tiber ;  that  river,  so  far  from  its  mouth,  would  be 
easily  fordable;  and  then  all  the  plain  of  Latium  lay 
open  to  their  attack.  (  The  season  was  now  the  middle 
of  summer;  the  new  mUitary  tribunes,  who  at  this 
period  came  into  office  on  the  first  of  July,  had  just 
been  elected;  and  expecting  the  Gauls  to  advance 
upon  Rome,  and  supposing  that  they  would  approach 
by  the  right  bank"  of  the  Tiber,  they  summoned  to 

'fpiodonis  BtatEB  poeitivelj,  that     the  Tiber.     It  is  trae  that  he  seems  1 
the  Roman  ftnuy  mnrched  out  acro»»     to  have  snppoiwii  the  Aliii  lo  have 
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the  field  the  whole  force  of  the  Commonwealtb, 
J  called  on  their  Latin  and  Hernican"  allies  to  aid 
them,  and  having  thus  collected  all  their  strength, 
they  marched  out  of  Rome  on  the  road  to  Etruna, 
intending-  to  receive  the  enemy's  attack  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Veil,  which  was  now  a  sort  of  frontier 
fortress  of  the  Roman  territory.and  which  might  serve 
as  the  base  of  their  operations.  The  whole  army  tbu« 
assembled,  amounted,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Plutarch",  to  forty  thousand  men.^ 

But  the  Gauls  meantime  had  -crossed  the  Tiber 
into  Umbria,  and  were  moving  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  liver,  through  the  country  of  the  Sabines, 
towards  the  plain  of  Latium.  The  Roman  writora, 
who  pretend  that  their  only  object  was  Rome,  and 
that  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  their  demand  for 
satisfaction  was  rejected,  they  hastened  from  Clusium 
to  attack  the  Romans,  forget  that  this  is  inconsistent 
with  another  part  of  their  story,  namely,  that  the 
deputies  who  had  gone  to  Clusium  were,  as  if  in 
mockery  of  the  Gauls,  elected  military  tribunes  im- 
mediately after  the  refusal  to  give  them  up.  Forj 
the  tribunes  did  not  enter  on  their  office  till  tbft 


ar; 


Fora^ 

■  uumaMa     | 


been  on  tlie  right  bank  of  Uie  Tiber ; 

but  this   confusion   arose  probably 

1  from   bi>  finding  no  notice  of  tbe  force  ofthow  wbo  commoD]}- stayrJ 

I   Romans  rccrouing  tbe  river  before  at  home  and  did  not  serve  in  tnti 

'   tbe  battle.     His  brat  statement  is  that  in.  of  proletarians  and  icnriaiu. 

probable,  and  seem*  ta  me   to  n-  Affording    to    Diodorua,     tba     left 

plain  the  citreine  auddennf^sa  witli  trine  of  the  [toman  armj,  conaUUng 

which  the  battle  on  the  Alia  took  of  the  bruient  soldiers,  amoonted  tu 

place.  S4.000i   that   U.   it   cont«Ined   tbe 

"  "Tbe   Gaals,"   says   Polybiua,  four  regular  legions  spoken   of  by 

''defeated   the   Komans   and   those  Dionysius,   which    amounted   t^^e- 

who   were   drawn   up   in   the   field  thcr    to    12,OiX>   men,   and    of   an 

along  with   them."    'Pufuiovc   cai  equal  number  of  the   allies.     TMt 

nit  urri    tqvtuv   vapma^aftiuout.  Would  leave  about  IS.OOO  n 

18.     These  i-ould  have  been  no  llio   raw   sod    inferior  troOL 

■r  than  the  Latin  and  Hernican  aaBivitrraTovs.   who  in  1^   ] 

•-  formed   the    right   of   tiw   T 

'_CiUoilluB,    18.      According    to  army.                                       ^ 

Xlll.  19,  thtre were  four 
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of  July,  and  the  battle  of  the  Alia  was  not  fought  ch« 
till  the  sixteenth,  the  pretended  hasty  march  of  the  ■ — v— ^ 
Gauls  from  Clusium  to  Rome,  a  distance  of  about  a 
hundred  miles",  must  have  taken  up  more  than  a 
fortnight.  But  in  all  likelihood  the  Gauls  went  on 
plundering  the  country  before  them,  without  aiming 
exclusively  at  Rome :  according  to  Diodorus,  they 
had  waited  in  Etruria  before  they  began  their  march 
southwards,  long  enough  to  receive  large  reinforce- 
ments" from  beyond  the  Apennines;  and  the  pro- 
vocation given  them  by  the.  Romans  was,  we  may 
suppose,  gladly  seized  as  a  pretence  for  extending 
their  attacks  upon  the  country  of  their  old  enemies, 
the  Etruscans,  to  that  of  the  other  nations  of  central 

■fWhen  it  was  discovered  that  the  Gauls  were  uil'?^" «' 
already  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  advancing  ■'"  *"•■  ■ 
by  the  Salarian  road,  which  was  t!ie  old  communica- 
tion between  the  land  of  the  Sabines  and  Rome,  then 
the  Romans  were  naturally  thrown  into  the  greatest 
alarm.  I  The  Tiber,  for  many  miles  above  Rome,  is 
not  fordable ;  as  there  were  no  towns  on  the  river 
there  were  probably  no  bridges,  and  boats  could  not 
be  procured  at  such  short  notice  for  the  passage  of  so 
large  an  array.  The  Romans  therefore  were  obliged 
to  go  round  by  Rome,  and  without  an  instant's  delay 
march  out  by  the  Salarian  road  in  order  to  encounter 
the  enemy  at  as  great  a  distance  from  the  city  as  pos- 
sible. They  found  the  Gaids  already  within  twelve 
miles  of  Home;  the  little  stream  of  the  Alia,  or  rather 
the  deep  bed  through  which  it  runs,  offered  something 
like  a  line  of  defence  ";  and  accordingly  the  Romans 

"  I'otjliiua   underrates    the    di«-  and  two,  and  one  hundred  and  llirea 

tance  at  a  tbrrc  dajs'  journey,  II.  miles,  and  it  cannot  be  much  \ea», 
25.     Slrnbo  culls  it  eight  hundred         "  XIH.  114. 
Ktjidiu,  V.  n.  22fl.     Tlie  itinerariot         "  It  is  well  known  tliat  to  iden- 

HH  correcled   make  il  one   linndred  tifj  the  famouK  Alia  with  any  exidt- 
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here  awaited  the  attack  of  their  enemy.  |  Their  right 
^  was  posted  on  some  high  ground",  covered  in  front 
by  the  deep  bed  of  the  Alia,  and  with  a  hilly  and 
wooded  country  protecting  its  flank  ;  while  the  left, 
consisting  of  the  regular  legions,  filled  up  the  interval 
of  level  ground  between  the  hills  and  the  Tiber,  aud 
its  extreme  flank  was  covered  by  the  river.    I 

There  seems  in  all  these  dispositions  nothing  of 
overweening  rashness  or  of  folly ;  it  is  doubtful  what 
was  really  the  disproportion  of  numbers  between  the 
two  armies ;  if  the  Gauls  had  but  recently  been  re- 
inforced, the  Roman  generals  may  have  supposed  the 
enemy's  numbers  to  have  been  no  greater  than  they 
wore  at  Clusium ;  and  to  fight  was  unavoidable,  if 
they  wished  to  save  their  country  from  devastation. 
But  the  Gaulish  leader  showed  more  than  a  barba- 
rian's ability.  With  the  bravest  of  his  warriors  he 
assailed  the  right  of  the  Roman  position  :  the  soldiers 
of  the  poorer  classes,  unused  to  war,  and  untrained  in 
the  management  of  their  arras,  were  appalled  by  the 
yells,  and  borne  down  by  the  strength  of  their  ene- 
mies ;  and  their  wooden  shields  were  but  a  poor  de- 
fence against  the  fearfiil  strokes  of  the  Keltic  broad- 
sword. The  right  of  the  Romans  was  broken'and 
chased  from  its  ground ;  the  course  of  the  river  had 
obliged  the  left  of  the  army  to  be  thrown  back  behind 

that  -  on  tlie  right  of  Uie  road  at 
this  spot  jou  see  tba  villago  af 
Mareiglinna  Vecchia,"  p.  127.  But 
I  cannot  reconcile  th»  with  Sir  W. 
Gell'a  m«p,  or  with  his  lieiicriptiott 
ID  his  artiL-le  on  the  AJia  in  bis  to- 
puf-raptij  of  Kome  i  for  there  Hat- 
tigliiiiiii  Veccbia  i«  placed  about  two 
miles  Dearer  t«  Rome.  Buth  de- 
scriptions  are  given  in  auch  detul 

V.  37.     And  WeBtphal  accorJiugl;     that  this  divetsity  is  rather  DerpleX' 

aaj-n,   that   "  BOmethiog    lesa    than     ing. 

'     "       "  '        '  "*  I-i»y,  V.  38.     DiodoruB,  XIT. 


ing  stream  ia  one  of  the  hardest 
'  problems  of  Boman  topography. 
Virgil  and  Iiiry  agree  in  placing  it 
,  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Tiber;  and 
^  LiTy'sdesuriptionieems  an  precise  as 
possible,  Tor  he  says  that  the  anniea 
met,  "ad  imdecimum  lapidum,  qua 
Bumen  Alia  Cruntuminia  muntioua 
pnealto  dcRaens  alveo  hand  multum 
infra  viam  Tibenno 
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the  right,  so  that  the  fugitives  in  their  flight  disor- 
dered the  ranks  of  the  regular  legions  ;  and  the  Gauls  '■ 
pursuing  their  advantage,  the  whole  Roman  army  was 
totally  routed,  1  The  vanquished  fled  in  different  direc- 
tions ;  those  on  the  left"  plunged  into  the  Tiber,  in 
the  hope  of  swimming  across  it  and  escaping  to  Veii ; 
but  the  Gauls  slaughtered  thera  in  heaps  onthebanks, 
and  overwhelmed  them  with  their  javelins  in  the  river, 
so  that  a  large  part  of  the  flower  of  the  Roman  people 
was  here  destroyed.  The  fugitives  on  the  right  fled 
towards  Rome;  some  took  refuge  in  a  thick  wood" 
near  the  road,  and  there  lay  hid  till  nightfall;  the 
rest  ran  without  stopping  to  the  city,  and  brought  the 
tidings  of  the  calamity.  1 

The  Gauls  did  not  pursue  the  fugitives  far :  we  J^ 
hear  as  yet  nothing  of  that  cavalry  for  which  they  JlJ 
were  afterwards  so  famous  ;  probably  because  they  had  ^' 
not  yet  been  long  enough  in  Italy  to  have  supplied 
themselves  with  the  horses  of  that  country  :  and  the 
breed  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  like  that  of  Britain,  was 
too  small  to  be  used  except  tor  the  drawing  of  their 
war  chariots.     Besides,  they  were  themselves  wearied 
with  their  march,  and  with  their  exertions  in  the 
battle ;  and  it  was  of  iraportance'"  to  each  man  to  col- 
lect and  exhibit  his  trophies,  the  heads  of  the  enemies 

"Livy,  V.  38.     Diodorus,   XIV.  dowB. 
114.  US.  "  Diodorun,  XIV.  116.    V.  29. 

»  Festus    in    "  Lucoriu."       The  Strabo,  IV.  p.  197.     The  practice  of 

wood   necordiiig  to   tbU   statement  cuttin^offtheheadEoftheu'eneinicB, 

was  betwet.'n  the  Salunan  road  and  and   of  preneriiiiK   tbem   io   tht^ir 

the  Tiber.  {ThU  xhowB  that  Sir  W.  houses,  is  axcribed  directly  to  the 

'    Oell   has    riehtlj-  marked   the   old  Gauls.     The  jiresentiDg  thra  to  the 

tiltLlariuD  road  on  hia  map,  where  he  general,  as  a  title  to  a  shnre  of  the 

maltea  it  tiim  to  the  right  over  the  spoil,  in  mentioned  hy  Herodotus  sa 

,  hills   away   from  the   Tiber,   about  a  Seythiaii  custom  (lY.  641 ;  but  as 

)  two  mile*  beyond  Cantel  Giubilco.  in  other  respects  the  Scyttian  eus- 

Hnd    the    rood    followed    the    low  toms   with  regard  to  the  heads   of 

grounds  near  the  river,  there  (wald  their  enemies  rewmble  what  is  re- 

■CArcelj  have  been  a  wood  betweeu  lated  of  the  Gauls,  I  have  ventured 

'  it  and  the   Tiher,  fbr  the   ground  to  transfer  to  the  latter  people  this 

■^  niiwt  have  been  then  as  now.  no-  custom  also, 
thing  but  a  grmt  Mprinse  of  men- 
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CHAP,  -whom  he  had  slain  :  for  these  were  the  proof  thatl 
» — ,-L^  warrior  had  done  hia  duty  in  the  battle,  and  was  < 
titled  to  his  share  of  the  spoil :  these  were  to  be  c; 
ried  home,  and  preserved  to  after-ages  in  his  fami 
as  a  memorial  of  his  valour.  Thus,  according  to  1 
account  of  Diodorus,  the  Gauls  passed  the  night  af 
their  victory  on  the  field  of  battle. 
ThBRoiiumt  But  the  Romans  found  it  impossible  to  defend  th 
defrirf  (he  city  ;  as  the  flower  of  the  citizens  of  the  military  a 
^  '  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle  had  retreated 
Veii.  It  is  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
were  not  sorry  to  have  this  opportunity  of  effecti 
what  they  had  before  attempted  in  vain,  and  wish 
to  remain  at  Veii  as  their  future  country.  Of  t 
remaining  inhabitants  of  Rome,  the  greater  part  d 
persed,  as  the  Athenians  had  done  before  the  approa 
of  Xerxes*';  they  took  refuge  with  their  families,  a 
Buch  of  their  effects  aa  they  could  remove,  in  many 
the  neighbouring  cities.  But  it  was  resolved,  as 
Athens,  to  maintain  the  citadel",  for  this,  as  in 
the  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  was  in  a  manner  1 
sanctuary  of  the  nation  :  it  was  the  spot  in  which  f 
temples  of  the  nation's  peculiar  gods  were  built ;  a 
to  this  everj'  feeling  of  patriotism,  whether  bum 
merely  or  religious,  was  closely  connected.  This  w 
the  Lome  of  the  true  gods  of  Rome,  and  the  citadel 
the  true  Roman  people,  before  the  stranger  comraoi 
with  tlieir  newgods,  had  pretended  to  claim  the  rigl 
of  Roman  citizens  ;  and  many  a  patrician,  indigna 
at  the  retreat  of  the  legions  to  Veii,  and  regardi 
this  desertion  as  another  proof  that  the  commons  wt 
no  genuine  sons  of  Rome,  retired  into  the  Capitol  wi 
a  resolution  never  to  abandon  that  country  and  the 

'■  Diodoius,  XIV.  lis.     Livy.V,     39.      FinrUB    says   that   the    f. 

40.  wliich   giirrisoneiJ   the   Capitol 

"  DiodoruH,  XIV.  115.    Livj,  V.     not  eicecd  a  thousand  men.     1. 
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goda,  which  be  felfc  and  might  justly  claim  to  be  £5^- 

indeed  hia  own.  ' — v — ' 

But    the    citadel    might    be    taken;  the   genuine  The  Vnui 

Ransom  who  defended  it  might  be  massacred :  the  <i.'<.^wrrii 

temple  of  the  three  guardiau  powers  of  Rome,  Jupiter,  draw*to 

Juno,  and  Miuerva,  of  the  Capitol,  might  be  profaned  "" 

and  destroyed.     Still  there  had  been  a  time  when  J 

other  goda  had  posaessed  the  Capitol,  and  yet  even  I 

then  there  waa  Rome,  and  there  were  Romans.  Other  I 

powers  and  other  rites  were  tlie  pledge  of  Rome's  I 

existence,  and  if  they  failed,  she  must  be  lost  for  ever.  I 

The  flamen  of  Quirinus^",  the  deified  founder  of  the  I 

city,  and  the  Vestal  Virgins,  who  watched  the  eternal  I 

fire,  the  typo  and  assurance  of  ita  duration,  must  I 

remove  their  holy  things  beyond  the  reach  of  the  I 

enemy,  or  if  all  could  not  be  removed,  what  was  left  I 

must  be  so  hidden,  that  no  chance  should  ever  betray  % 

it.     Accordingly  the  flamen  and  the  Virgins  of  Vesta  " 

buried  some  of  their  holy  things  in  the  ground,  in  a  | 

spot  preserved  afterwards  with  the  strictest  care  frtim  | 
every  pollution;   and  whatever  they  could  remove, 

they  carried  with   them  to  Agylla  or  CEere.     They  J 

went  on  their  way,  said  the  story",  on  foot;  and  as  I 

they  were  ascending  the  hill  Janiculum,  after  having  I 

crossed  the  river  and  left  the  city,  there  overtook  I 

them  on  the  ascent  a  man  of  the  commons,  L.  Albinius  I 

by  name,  who  was  conveying  hia  wife  and  children  in  I 

a  caiTiago  to  a  place  of  safety.     But  when  Lucius  I 

saw  them,  he  bade  his  wife  and  children  to  alight,  I 

and  he  put  into  the  carriage  in  their  room  the  holy  I 

virgins  and  their  eternal  fire ;  "  For  it  were  a  shame,"  I 

said    he,    "  that  I  and  mine  should  be  dra\vn  in  a  I 

carriage,  while  the  Virgins  of  Vesta  with  their  holy  I 

things  were  going  on  foot."     So  he  conveyed  them  I 

safe  in  the  carriage  to  Caere.  I 

"  Livy,  V.  40.                                               "  Livy,  V.  UX  1 

VOL.    I.                                                                             *-'  ?^  ] 
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Meantime  tlie  Gauls,  it  is  said,  hesitated  for 
!-■  whole  day"  to  attack  the  city,  suspecting  that  the 
ue.  apparent  absence  of  all  preparations  for  defence  was 
but  a  snare  tfy  entice  them  to  venture  on  an  assault 
rashly.  Thus  the  Romans  gained  a  respite  whict 
was  most  needful  to  them  ;  and  when,  on  the  third 
day  after  the  battle,  accordiug  to  the  ancient  mode 
of  reckoning,  the  enemy  did  force  the  gates  and  enter 
the  city,  the  maa.'5  of  the  population  had  already  es- 
caped, and  the  Capitoline  hill  was,  as  well  as  circum- 
stances would  allow,  provisioned  and  garrisoned. 
When  the  Grauls  entered,  their  chiefs,  it  appears, 
established  themsolvea  on  some  of  the  houses  on  the 
i'alatine  hill",  exactly  opposite  to  the  Capitol ;  and 
in  the  rest  of  the  city  the  work  of  plunder  and  de- 
struction raged  freely. 

The  mass  of  the  commons  had  fled  from  Rome  with 
their  wives  and  children,  or,  having  escaped  from  the 
rout  at  the  Alia,  had  taken  refuge  at  Veii.  The  floww 
of  the  patricians  and  of  the  citizens  of  the  richer  classes 
of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  had  retired  into  tho  Capitol, 
to  defend  to  the  last  that  sanctuary  of  their  country's 
gods.  The  flamen  of  Quirinus  and  tho  Vestal  Virgins 
had  departed  with  the  sacred  things  committed  to  their 
charge  out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  But  there  were 
other  ministers  of  the  gods",  whom  their  duty  did  not 

*'  Diodarus  makes  them  hpaitate  afraiit  to  coumicnoc  an  nttaek  upoa 

for   two   whole  iaj»,   and  thus   to  eo  kr^  a  citj-.     But  itapemBcertBin 

enter  the  city  on  Ihi:  fourth  day  uftvr  Ihiit  tlie  dckj  wan  of  one  d»j  oolj, 

the  battle,  according  to  the  ancient  and  not  of  two.     Polybing  bajk,  that 

manner   of  reokoQinR.     The    causa  the   Gauls   took    Rnme  throe  d»f» 

of  the  delay  may  indeed  be  a  little  after  the  battle ;  that  is,  after  a» 

misre presented ;    after   ho    great   a  intcrwal  of  one  whole  ^sy,      II,  18. 

victory,   tho    oonqaerore     indulged  And  tlio  statement  of  Varrius  t%»- 

themselvea   for   one   whole  day,  as  cue,   tireserted  by  Gellitw,    V.   17, 

we   can  readily  sappOBe,   in  esceEii,  and  w-liich  hiia  all  the  prxHMaion  oTa 

and  in  plundenne  all  the  Burronnd-  qnotaiion  from  some  nfBciaJ  T«ao>d, 

ingPountry;wi(r  if  their  leader  had  gays,  "poBt  dicta  tciljuiu  ^jua  diet 

pushed  on  to   Itome,  yet  thfl  force  urbem  captam  csw." 

which  he  coold  induce  to  follow  him         "  Uiodorus.  XIV.  115,  , 

might  be  ao  amoll,  aa  to  make  him  ^  Ol   rur  n^X^iv  6tS» 
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compel  to  leave  Rome,  whom  their  age  rendered  unable  chaf 
to  join  in  the  defence  of  the  Capitol,  and  who  could  • — ^-^ 
not  endure  to  be  a  burden  upon  those  whose  sti-eufrth 
allowed  them  to  defend  it.  They  would  not  live  the 
few  remaining  years  of  their  hves  in  a  foreign  city;  but 
as  they  could  not  serve  theireouutry  by  theirdeeda,  they 
mshed  at  least  to  serve  it  by  their  deaths.  Sothey.und 
others  of  the  old  patricians  who  had  filled  the  highest 
offices  "in  the  Commonwealth,  met  together;  andM. 
Fabins,  the  chief  pontifex,  recited  a  solemn  form  of 
words,  which  they  each  repeated  after  him,  devoting 
to  the  spirits  of  the  dead  and  to  the  earth,  the  common 
grave  of  all  living,  themselves,  and  the  array  of  the 
Gauls  together  with  themselves,  for  the  welfare  and 
deliverance  of  thepeople  of  theRomans  and  of  the  Qui- 
rites".  Then,  as  men  devoted  to  death,they  aiTayed 
themselves  in  their  most  solemn  dress;  they  who  had 
held  cumie  officcs,intheirrobee  of  white  with  the  broad 
scarlet  border^' ;  they  who  had  won  triumphs,  in  their 


Plutarch's  eipreBaion.  »ftpr  men- 
tinnitii;  tile  di'iNtrtiire  of  the  VtwUl 
Virgins.     CaiDiUuB,81. 

"  Qui  cm-uleH  gesssrant  magiB- 
ttutuB,    Ijvy,  V,  41. 

•  PInUreli,  Camillus,  21.  Livy 
nienlioua  lliis  aocoutit.  tliouffh  he 
does  not  Dxpreuly  adopt  it.  V.  41. 
i  haTB  borrowed  the  "curmpn  de- 
Totionis,"  the  form  in  which  the  old 
turn  dcvotud  thfiniielveB.  Irom  the 
ttoty  of  DcciuR  in  the  great  Latin 
war.  He  who  devoted  himself  to 
death  for  his  country,  intended  to 
oScr  himielf  to  tlie  powers  of  death, 
as  a  willing  Tietiin  on  the  piirt  of 
bis  own  countrymen,  that  the  other 
TJctims  required  by  &te  might  be 
taken  from  the  armyaftlio  enemy. 
To  hnre  prayed  for  victoiy  simply, 
without  any  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  canquerors,  vas  ■  tempting  of 
Ni'mesis;  but  if  the  wicrificc  was 
first  offered,  then  the  wrath  of  Nu- 
mesis  would  be  turned  against  the 
enemy,  that  they  too  nigbt  have 


their  portion  of  evil.  The  devoted 
offered  himiell'"diis  manibus  tellu- 
riquc."  Livy,  VIIL  8.  Strictly, 
tbii  dii  mooes  were  the  npirits  of  a 
man 'a  own  anceaton,  but  tbey  are 
addressed  here  M  roprcsentativea 
of  the  powers  of  di^ath  ^cner&lly. 
Tellus  is  of  course  tliu  notion  of  the 

**  The  toga  prxtcxta,  or  Imrdered 
toga.  The  toga,  it  is  well  knoKo, 
was  rsthor  a  shawl  than  a  rohe.  but 
the  word  ahawl  would  suit  so  ill 
with  our  Associations  of  ancient 
liome,  that  it  would  not  be  worth 
whilct«introduceit.  The  triumphal 
toga,  toga  Tiicts,  was  like  a  rich 
Indian  ahawl  worked  with  figure*  of 
various  colours;  it  woe  thrown  over 
the  tunica  palmatA,  the  coat  or 
frook  worked  with  fi^rea  of  palm- 
hranches,  probably  in  gold.  The 
sella  curuliH  wai>,  as  its  name  im- 
]>orts,  the  seat  or  body  of  the  cha- 
riot, tiijtfot,  and  when  used  by  the 
euriile  magisttuteB  at  their  tribunals, 
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CHAP,  robes  of  triumph  overlaid  with  embroidery  of  many 
V — ,r^-j  colours  and  with  palm  branches  of  gold,  and  took  their 
seats  each  on  his  ivory  chair  of  magistracy  in  the  gate- 
way of  his  house.  When  the  Gauls  saw  these  aged  men 
in  this  array  of  majesty,  sitting  motionless  amidst  the 
confusion  of  the  sack  of  the  city,  they  at  first  looked 
on  them  as  more  than  human*',  and  one  of  tlie  soldiers 
drew  near  to  M.  Papirius,  and  began  to  stroke  rever- 
ently his  long  white  beard.  Papirius,  who  was  a  mi- 
nisterof  thegods,could  not  endure  the  touch  of  profane 
barbarian  hands,  and  struck  the  Gaul  over  the  head 
with  his  ivory  sceptre.  Instantly  the  spell  of  reverence 
was  broken,  and  rage  and  the  thirst  of  blood  succeeded 
to  it.  The  Gaul  cut  down  the  old  Papirius  with  his 
sword;  his  comrades  were  kindled  at  the  sight,  and  all 
the  old  men,  according  to  their  vow,  were  ofltered  up 
as  victims  to  the  powers  of  death. 
Blockade  of  Thc  cucmy  now  turned  their  attention  to  the  Capi- 
'  tol.  But  the  appearance  of  the  Capitoline  hill  in  the 
fourth  century  of  Rome  can  ill  be  judged  of  by  that 
view  which  travellers  obtain  of  its  present  condition. 
The  rock,  which  is  now  so  concealed  by  houses  built 
up  against  it,  or  by  artificial  slopings  of  the  ground,  as 
to  be  only  visible  in  a  few  places,  formed  at  that  time 
a  natural  defence  of  precipitous  cliff  all  round  the 
hill;  and  there  was  one  only  access  to  the  summit  from 
below,  the  clivus  or  ascent  to  the  Capitol.  By  this 
single  approach  the  Gauls  tried  to  storm  the  citadel, 
but  they  were  repulsed  with  loss*^ ;  and  after  this  at- 
tempt tUey  contented  themselves  with  blockading  the 
hill,  and  extending  their  devastations  over  the  neigh- 
bouring country  of  Latium.    It  is  even  said  that  they 

implied  tliat  they  sliared  in  the  im-  ^^  Primo  iit  deos  venerati  deinde 

perium  or  sovereign  power  held  of  ut    homines    despicati     interfecere. 

old  by  the  kini^s,  one  mark  of  which  Auctor  de  Viris  illustr.  in  Cainiilo. 

w  iH  the  being  borne  in  a  charij)t  in-  ^'  Livy,  V.  43. 
stead  of  walking  on  foot. 


mam  assault  of  the  (jaijls  repulseh. 


penetrated  into  the  south  of  Italy;  and  a  Gaulish  army  cH'*^ 
is  reported  to  have  reached  Apulia",  whilst  a  portion  '-^-^— ^ 
of  their  force  was  still  engaged  in  blockading  the  Ro- 
man garrison  in  the  Capitol. 

Meantime,  the  Romans  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Veil  Niihi  u- 
liad  recovered  from  their  first  panic,  and  were  daily  c«pitni  re- 
becoming  moreand  more  reorganized.  It  was  desirable  K.^inSiu 
that  a  communication  should  be  opened  between,  them 

andthegarrisonoftheCapitol;  anda  young  mannamed  ■ 

Pontius  Cominius  "  undertook  the  adventure.     Ac-  I 

cordingly  he  set  out  from  Veii,  swam  down  the  Tiber,  I 

climbed  up  the  cliff  into  tlie  Capitol,  explained  to  tho  I 

garrison  the  state  of  things  at  Veii,  and  retui-ned  by  fl 

tho  same  way  unhurt.     But  when  the  morning  came,  fl 

the  Gaulsobaerved  markson  the  side  of  thecliff, which  H 

told  them  that  some  one  had  made  his"  way  there,  H 

either  up  or  down  ;  the  soil  had  in  places  been  freshly  H 

trodden  away,  and  the  bushes  which  grow  here  and  I 

there  on  the  lace  of  the  ascent  had  been  crushed  or  I 

torn  from  their  hoId,as  if  by  some  one  treadiugonthem  I 

or  clinging  to  them  for  support.     So  being  thus  made  H 

aware  that  the  cliff  was  not  impracticable,  they  pro-  H 

ceeded  by  night  to  scale  it.     The  spot  being  supposed  H 

to  be  inaccessible,  waa  not  guarded  ;  the  top  of  the  H 

rock  was  not  even  defended  by  a  wall.     In  silence  and  H 

in  darkness  the  Gauls  made  their  way  up  the  cliff;  no  ■ 

sentinel  perceived  them ;  even  the  watchdogs,  said  the  fl 

story"',  heard  them  not,  and  gave  no  alarm.     But  on  fl 

the  part  of  the  hill  by  which  the  enemy  were  ascend-  H 

ing,  stood  the  temple  of  the  three  guardian  gods  of  the  fl 

Capitol  and  of  Rome,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva ;  H 

"  Diodoras,  STV.   117.     It  was     Onula    whom    lie    afterwards    sent  H 

apparently  Ihis  |iortion  of  the  Gauls     into  Greece  to  nid  the  Lacfda?inon-  H 

which  ofTi-red  its  M'rvicea  to  Diony-     i&iis  RgiuDst  Epikiiuiioiida«.    Justin,  .        ^M 

niiiK,  while  he  wus  vagaaei  in  hU    XX.  5.  H 

war  with  the   GreoW  of  Bouthern         *"  Diodonia,  XTV.  116.  ■ 

Italy.     He  enlisted  some  of  tbcm,         "  liivy,  Y.  47.     Diodonia,  XIT.  H 

and  these   were   pcrhups   the   very     116,  ^M 
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the  RooiB 
blockade. 


and  in  this  precinct  there  were  certain  geese  ' 
■'  whicli  were  sacred  to  Juno ;  and  even  amidst  their 
distress  for  food,  the  Romans,  said  the  old  story,  had 
spared  the  birds  which  wore  protected  by  the  goddess. 
So  now,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  the  geese  heard  the 
sound  of  the  enemy,  and  they  began  to  cry  in  their 
fear,  and  to  flap  their  wings  ;  and  M.  Manlius,  whose 
hou^e  was  in  the  Capitol,  hard  by  the  temple,  was 
aroused  by  them ;  and  he  sprang  up  and  seized  sword 
and  shield,  and  called  to  his  comrades,  and  ran  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliff.  And  behold  a  Gaul  had  just  reached 
the  summit, when  Marcus  rushed  upon  him  and  dashed 
the  rim  of  his  shield  into  his  face,  and  tumbled  him 
down  the  rock.  The  Gaul  as  he  fell  bore  down  those 
who  were  mounting  behind  him ;  and  the  rest  were 
dismayed.and  dropped  theirarms  to  cling  more  closely 
to  the  rock ;  and  so  the  Romans,  who  had  been  roused 
bythe  call  of  Marcus,  slaughtered  them  easily,  and  the 
Capitol  waa  saved.  Then  all  so  honoured  the  brave 
deed  of  Marcus  Manlius,  that  each  man  gave  him  from 
his  own  scanty  store  one  day's  allowance  of  food, 
namely,half  a  poundof  com,  and  araeasure  containing 
five  ounces  in  weight  of  wine  .  Historically  true  in 
the  substance,  these  stories  are  yet  in  their  details  so 
romantic,  that  I  insensibly,  in  relating  thera,  fall  into 
the  tone  of  the  poetical  legends. 

Six  months",  according  to  some  accounts,  seven  or 

even  eight  months"  according  to  others,  did  the  Gauls 

«,  continue  to  blockade  the  Capitol.     The  sickness  of  a 

Roman  autumn  did  not,  we  are  told,  shake  them  from 

their  purpose  ;  the  plunder  which  might  be  gained  in 


"  "  Qnartarii 
67.    The  qu. 

part    or    the     sextariug,    (raa 
tweutj-fourth  part  of  tho  oontrt 
and  as  the  conirtuB  (^ontoitipd 
pounds  weight  of  water,  the  quar- 
tarius   fiontained    '^--      - " 


V. 


1  little 


e  than  llie  half  of 


ftiurth     the  Greek  «iMb. 
Bfl    the         "  PloruE,  I.  13. 

''*  Polybine.  II.  22,  and  Plubm-h 
Camil.  30,  say  "seven."  S«^ 
td,  S,n.  VIII.  ess,  says  "  eight." 


It 
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ler  yet  unwasted  districts  of  Italy  did  not  tempt  jjxTt 

them  to  abandon  it.     But  is  it  possible  to  believe  that ' — ' 

barbarians  could  have  shown  suchperseverance.orthat 

in  one  dny  of  preparation  provisions  could  Lave  been  ^M 

carried  into  tbe  Capitol  in  sufficient  quantities  to  bold  ^M 

out,  even  for  a  small  garrison,  during  a  siege  of  six  or  H 

eight  montlis"?     Thus  much  however  may  safely  bo  H 

believed,  that  tbo  garrison  of  tlie  Capitol  was  at  last  H 

reduced  to  extremity'*;  they  offered  to  ransom  them-  H 

Selves  by  the  payment  ofa  large  sum  of  money.and  the  H 

Crauls  were  disposed,  it  ia  said"',  to  accept  the  offer,  H 

because  they  heard  that  the  Venetians,  that  nation  of  H 

Ulyrian  blood  who  dwoltaronnd  thenorthemextremity  H 

of  the  Adiiatic,  had  mode  an  inroad  into  their  own  H 

country  beyond  theApennines.  They  consented  there-  ^| 

fore  to  the  terms  offered  by  the  Eomans;  and  a  thou-  H 

sand  pounds'  weight  of  gold  were  to  be  collected  from  H 

the  offerings  in  the  Capitoline  temple,  and  from  the  H 

treasures  which  had  been  carried  into  the  Capitol  H 

before  the  siege  from  every  part  of  Rome,  that  for  this  H 

ransom  the  blockade  might  be  raised.     Even  in  ac-  H 

cepting  these  terms,  the  Gaulish  leader  felt  that  ho  H 

was  admitting  to  mercy  enemies  whom  he  had  wholly  H 

in  his  power.     His  weights,  said  the  Epman  story*',  H 

were  unfair ;  the  Roman  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  Q.  H 

Sulpicius,  complained  of  the  fraud,  but  the  Gaul  threw  H 

his  heavy  broadsword  into  the  scale ;  and  when  the  H 

tribune  again  asked  him  what  he  meaut,  he  replied  in  H 

words  which  may  be  best  represented  by  an  analogous  H 

English  proverb,  "  It  means  that  the  weakest  must  go  H 

to  the  wall"."  ^M 

^  If  the  Oauls   stajed  in  Roma    soarcely  ohooso  the  depth  of  irintor  ^^M 

for  BQ  loxtg  a  time,  the;  mast  have     for  an  entorprue  of  thiA  sort.  ^H 

IfH   it   in   the    tuidd!e    of   wiater.         "  Diodonia.  51V.  IIQ.  ^H 

Now  it  is  said,  that  the;  husU'ned         ^^  Pul;bins,  II.  18.  ^H 

on   their  way   hoinewarJs,  because        "  Litj,  V.  4S-  ^^M 

tlieir  own  oountry  was  invaded  by         "  "Vai  victiaene."  ^^| 
the  Venetlnne ;  bat  barbBriRiiH  would                                                            ^^^^^^^^M 
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CHAP.        Thus,  accordinc:  to  the  true  version  of  this  famous 
-^  event,   the  Gauls   returned  from  their  inroad  into 


XXIV. 


ComiptioDi  ^^ 

of  the  true   Italv  loadcd  with  spoil  and  crowned  with  erlory •    That 

story  of  the  -^  _  ^  .  ,  •  i 

rctriat  of  as  soou  as  they  were  known  to  be  retreating,  the 
nations  whom  they  had  overrun  should  have  recovered 
their  courage,  and  have  taken  every  opportunity  to 
assail  them  on  their  march  home,  is  perfectly  pro- 
bable ;  nor  need  we  doubt  that  these  attacks  were 
sometimes  successful,  that  many  stragglers  were  cut 
off,  and  much  plunder  retaken.  These  stories  were 
exaggerated,  as  was  natural;  and  by  degrees  the 
Romans  claimed  the  glory  of  them  for  themselves. 
We  can  almost  trace  the  gradual  fabrication  of  that 
monstrous  falsehood  which,  in  its  perfected  shape,  so 
long  retained  its  hold  on  Roman  history.  After  the 
retreat  of  the  Gauls  from  Rome,  their  countrymen 
who  had  advanced  into  Apulia  returned  from  their 
expedition,  and  found  the  Romans  in  too  weak  a 
condition  to  do  them  any  harm;  but  as  they  were  on 
their  march  through  the  Roman  territory,  the  people 
of  Caere,  or  Agylla,  laid  an  ambush  for  them,  and  cut 
off,  it  is  said,  the  whole  party  ^°.  To  enhance  the 
merit  of  this  success,  the  Gauls  who  were  cut  off  were 
next  made  to  be  the  same  party  who  had  besieged  the 
CapitoP^;  and  it  was  added,  that  the  people  of  Caere 
recovered  the  very  gold  which  had  been  paid  for  the 
ransom  of  Rome.  But  the  glory  of  such  a  trophy 
could  not  be  left  to  strangers  ;  the  victory  was  soon 
transferred  to  the  Romans;  and  it  was  Camillas  who 
found  the  Gauls,  a  long  time  after  their  retreat  from 
Rome,  employed  in  besieging  a  city^^  in  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  who  defeated  them  utterly,  and  won  from 
them  all  their  spoil.     Lastly,  the  story  was  to  be  more 

^  Diodorus,  XIV.  117.  name  of  the  city  is  whoUy  comipt 

«»  Strabo,  V.  p.  220.  Ov^daKiov. 

«  riiodorus,  XIV.   117.     The 
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entirely  satisfectory  to  tlie  Roman  pride;  Rome"''  was  chap. 
ne\'cr  ransomed  at  all;  Cauiillua  appeared  with  the  *- 
legions  from  Veii  juat  as  tbe  gold  was  being  weiglicd 
out;  as  dictator  be  annulled  the  sliamefut  bargain, 
drove  tbe  Gauls  out  of  Rome,  at  the  sword's  point, 
and  the  next  day  defeated  them  so  totally  on  their 
way  borne,  eigbt  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  road  to 
Gabii,  that  be  left  not  a  single  man  alive  to  carry  to 
tbeir  countrymen  the  tidings  of  their  defeat.  Such  a 
falsification,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  tbe  annals  of 
any  other  people,  justifies  the  strongest  suspicion  of 
all  those  accounts  of  victories  and  triumphs  which 
appear  to  rest  in  any  degree  on  the  authority  of  the 
family  memorials  of  tbe  Roman  aristocracy. 

What  was  the  real  condition  of  Rome  and  the  Confiuiion. 
neighbouring  countries  after  this  first  Gaulish  tempest 
bad  passed  away ;  how  the  second  period  of  Roman 
history  begins  in  a  darkness  almost  as  thick  as  that 
-which  overhangs  the  beginnings  of  the  first,  but  a 
darkness  peopled  by  a  few  of  those  forms,  so  beautiful 
though  so  visionary,  which  give  so  great  a  cbarm  to 
the  times  of  the  kings ;  how  faintly  we  can  trace  the 
formation  of  that  great  fabric  of  dominion  and  polity 
which,  when  the  bght  of  day  breaks,  wo  find  wellnigb 
in  its  complete  proportions,  it  will  be  my  endeavour 
to  make  appear  in  the  second  volume  of  this  history. 


"  Liyy,  V.  -W.  If  the  Gauls 
who  were  Uwieging  the  Cnpitol  re- 
ceived their  ransom,  and  witlidn>w 
from  Bome  before  the  end  of  tbe 
anlumn,  while  others  of  their  coun- 
trfmen  remaned  in  Italy  through 
the  winter,  and  did  not  return  home 
till  the  Emt  beginning  of  Hpiing, 
Camillus  maj  then  have  obtained 
some  advantages  over  these  lust  in 


their  retreat,  and  may  have  ob- 
tained a  triumph.  In  this  mum  the 
ciaggeratton  or  confiulon  waa  easy, 
that  the  Gaulf.  after  a  stay  of  eight 
months  in  Romt^  were  st  Ciat 
driven  out  by  Camillus;  the  period 
of  tbeir  stay  in  Italy  being  mla- 
takcn  for  that  of  their  ocuupalioti  of 
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12 

497 

70.4 

13 

4UG 
4!6 

'■•'i 
"■1 

-f- 

25<) 
260^ 

404 
493^ 

71-3 
~71-4                     ' 

IG 

17 

201 
~2C3~^ 

"   2G3~ 
~2iH~' 

492 
491  ■ 

~^0~ 

72-1  : 

— 

IS 

72-2 
"72-3 

"72T4 

la 

1  MILITARY  TRIBUNES, 

1  TO  THE  TAKING  OP  ROME  BY  THE  GAXILS. 

459 

1 

Lrrr. 

DlOBd-«. 

.,....„.. 

being  lost,  wo  hare  no  Ywte 

L.  Jnoioa  BrotUB 

S:riV"jiS'    '■■  LS;."-D,.n 

«.  V.  20. 

L.  lamw  BmtuB 

L.  Tarquiniu*  Collating, 

Bfterwards,  in  the  sanic  vear, 

P.  TaUriui  PablirolB 

M.  Uontins  PuUillns 

toLiTj'x-FBSti."] 

P.  ValorioBin. 
U.  Horetiiu  II.< 

P.  V.leriQ.  IL 

T.  LucreWn.          Lixy.  II.  8. 

Sp.  LartiDS 

V.86. 

P.  LncretiDB 
P.VulunDaPublinilaIILII.15. 

M.  Valeriui 
P.  Pw.tmi.iii. 

V,  37. 

H.  Valmi» 

P.  PcBtumioB                II.  16. 

P.  Valerin.  IV. 

V.  iO. 

P.  V«]criii.IV. 

T.  Lueretio*  II.           II.  16. 

Airrippa  Moncoiui 

V.44. 

P.  PDotamios                II.  16. 

Opiter  Virginin. 
Sp.  C.Biu. 

V.49. 

Opitor  TiTEiaiiU 

Bp.  Ca»>n.                   II.  17. 

Pmtamaa  Comimus 
T.  L»rting 

V.60. 

T.  Lnrtiu.                    II.  18. 

Set.  Snlpicitu 
M'.  Tnlliu. 

V.  52. 

Ser.  Salpiciiu 

M'.  TnlliD.                   11.  19. 

P.  VftariiiB 
P.  JEt«,t\ai 

V.  68. 

T.  .Ebntinj 

C.  Vrturins                  II.  19. 

T.  l,artm« 

q.  Cla-titu  Sicalua 

V.B9. 

Q.  CIcelioB 

T.  Urtin.                     n.  21. 

A.  Semproniaa 
M.  Mtnuciaa 

V.  77- 

A.  Sempronioi 

M.  Mlnueloa                 II.  Zl. 

A.  PostDmiiu 
T.  Virpuiua 

yi.2. 

A.  Poetumiui 

T.  VirRldM                 11.  21. 

A  p.  CUadiaa 
P.  Serviliua 

VI.  2S. 

Ap.  CltlDdilU 

P.  ServiliuB                  11.  ai. 

A.  Tirginiu. 
T.  Vrturin. 

VI.  Bi. 

A.  Virginia 

T.  Vitario*                  II.  88. 

Postumni  Cominiat 
Sp.  Cuasiuall. 

VI.  49. 

8p.  CiBBia* 

P™tumu»  Cominio.     II.  33. 

T.  Ooganiui 
P.  MinuciH* 
M.  UhiQciaa 
A.  Seinpmniiia 

VII.  I. 
VII.  20. 

T.  GegnniH. 

P.  Minupius                 11.  3-1. 

M.  Minuciiu 

Q.  Siilpicina 
Ser.  Idirtiu* 

VII.  68. 

'  Wfflijuiiu  agrea,  ,\m  with  Livy  in  iimking  P.  V.lorins  md  M.  HoratioJi  consoli  in  tlii* 

y 

■ 

^^H 

HISTOB¥  OF  BOHE. 


Home! 

Ye« 

beton  the 
ChiiitUin 

?!^: 

Full  CuplloUnl. 

21 

265 

488 

73-1 

sa 

2G6 

487 

73-2 

23 

267 

486 

73-3 

24 

268 

485 

73-4 

26 

269 

484 

74.1 
~74^ 

26 

270 

483 

27 

271 

~a72 

482 

7-1-3 

Tibnlanmi  II. 

28 

481 

74.4 

N                                 FuNua 

21* 

273 

460 

75-1 
76-2 
75.3 

~75^4~ 
'"76T" 
76  2 
76-3 
76-4 

771 

77-3 

77-4 
"7"8T 
78-2 

30 

274 

479 

TN                   Trioort  Koto. 

31 
32 
33 
31 
35 

275 

~276~ 
277 

278 
279 

47B 

ctDK  Alalx 

477 

l^nntm 

476 

~T7S~ 
~474~ 

nctui 

.     utillB 

.  .  .  cisqneAnn.CCLX.XUX 
...  urn  FVIII 
....  Ann.  CCLXXIX 

36 

280 

281 

"  2ST~ 
~"283~' 
~'28i~ 

473 
472^ 

....  IuIm 

37 

Rni 

38 

35 

471 

470 

40 

-169 
^4G9^ 
-467 

466 

H 

■1»Q 
287 

A.CCXX  .... 

42 

« 

Sp.  Pu^lumius  A.F  P.N.  Albiu  liegi 

mSTOBT   OF   SOME. 


Cgmmui- 
walih. 

Tcuof 

ChriMiU 

JEn. 

pUd. 

run  CiploUaJ. 

41 

2S8 

465 

7S-1  j  Q.  TMrn  M-tX^.  TibaUn 

46 

SS9 
2fll 

464 
463 

79-1     A.  P,8tnin;iDi  A.FJ'.X.  AUnu  Begill 
79-2  1  P.  Serrilini  Sp:  F.P.N.  Priic. 

47 

79-3  .  L.  Lucrrtim  T.F.T.N.  •Iridpitina 

48 

892 

461 

79^  .  li.  Yulumuiiu  H.F.MJl.  Aminttu. Oalha. 

49 

293 

460 
459 

BOl 

ao-i 

p.  Vit.'Hiu  P.  F.  Volnii  N.  PopHoola  IL 

iQ  Mag.  UoTtDDs  «t.     Id  nail^F.K. 

L-  Qnincliiu  L.V.L.X.  OndiiDBtai                              1 

50 

291 
295 

M«lueiM«.  V 1 

51 

4Sa 

60-3     C.  X«ntin.i  Sp :  F.  6p ;  iS.  RuUliu  IL 
.  .  .  Canea  .  .  . 

Id  M Honniu  e>t.     Id  tjiu  I~  F.  r*t 

L.  UiDDdiii  P.F.ILN.  EtqniliD.  AoKoriii 

52 

296 

467 

80-4  :  C.  Ilontliu  M.F.L.X.  riil'illaa  11. 
1  <!.  Minnciui  P.P.M.N.  EKuiliB"" 

53 
51 

2W 

466 
455 

8M 

T  liou.iliu»TrT,K.  RomsT.ticaiius 

Ap.ClauJius  Ap.  I'.M.N  C 


Cicimniu>.C  JiiUoe  C. F.L.N. 

I.  Mauliuo,  Cii.  F.P.X.  VnUo 

ri  CoDsular no  Legibna  S  . 

Jiii5  ....  Oasim  Rfgil.  .  .  Sabm. 
r.  X.  Miln^iiiMLS 

....  Ei'iuiJin  .   .   . 


CONSULS  AND  MILITABT  TRIBUNES. 
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LiVY. 


lis 
tias 


III.  2. 


1U11U8 

ins 


III.  4. 


. .      j  Kal.  8ext. 
.|l^* ;  ineant  maflistrat 
^^°"t  III.  6. 

etias  /  A.  d.  III. 
irius  l  Id.  Sext.  III.  8. 


mnias 
Ipicius 


III.  10. 


diuB 
riua 


III.  15. 


as  Vibulanus 

elius  Malugin.  III.  22. 


acius 
tiaa 


UI.  25. 


ucias 
itias 


III.  30. 


erius 
giniuB 


ni.  31. 


lilius 
irias 


III.  31. 


•peius 
-iua 


III.  31. 


iatiua 
iintilioa 


III.  32. 


lenms 
iu8 


III.  32. 


^"^*°*  ].  Cobs,  design, 
acias     (  ^ 

ludius,  T.  Genucios,  P. 

LS,  L.  VetQrius,C.Ialius, 

mlius,  Ser.  Salpicios, 

ratios,  T.  RomiIiu8,Sp. 

mias.  Decemviri  Legg. 

ndis. III.  33. 

udios,  M.  Cornelius  Ma- 
?n8is.  M.  Sergius,  L. 
PIUS,  Q.  Fabius  Vibula- 
J.  Pa?teliu8,  T.  Anto- 
Merenda,  K.  Dailius, 
)ppia8  Comicen,  M*. 
leius.  Decemviri  Legg. 
•ndis.  III.  85. 


DioDoaut. 


L.  Valerius  Publicola 

T.  iEmilius  Mamercus  XI.  69. 


A.  Virgiuius 
T.  Minuciua 


XL  70. 


T.  Quintius 

Q.  Servilius  Structus  XL  71. 

Q.  Fabius  Vibulanus 

Ti.  .£miliu8  Mamercus  XL  74. 

Q.  Servilius 

Sp.  Pontumius  Albinus  XL  75. 

Q.  Fabius 

T.Quintius  Capitolinus  XI.77. 


A.  Postumius  Regulus  XL  78. 
Sp.  Furius  t  Mediolanus  f 

P.  Servilius  Structus 

L.  Jilbutius  Alvas        XL  79. 


L.  Lucretius  XL  81. 

T.  Veturius  f  Cichorinus  f 

Ser.  Sulpicius  XL  84. 

P.  Volunmius  Amentinus 


P.  Valerius 

C.  Clodius  Regillus 


XL  85. 


Q.  Fabius  Vibulanus 

L.  Cornelius  Curitinos  XL  86. 


C.  Nautius  Rutilus 

L.  Miuucius  f  Carutianus  f 

XL  88. 

[This  year  is  wanting.] 


L.  Postumius 
M.  Uoratius 


XL  91. 


Ij.  Quintius  Cincinnatus 

M.  Fabius  Vibulanus  XI I.  3. 


DiOKTtlVt. 


Sp.  Postumius  Albinus 

Q.  Servilius  Priscus  IL  IX.60. 

T.  Quintius  Capitolinus  III. 
Q.  FabiusVibulanus  IL  IX.6L 


A.  Postumius  Albus 

Ser.  Furius  IX.  62. 

L.  .£butiu8 

P.  Servilius  Pri»cus    IX.  67. 


L.  Lucretius 

T.  Veturius  Geminus  IX.  69. 

P.  Volumnius 

Ser.  Sulpicius  CamerinusX.  1. 


P.  Valerius 

C.  Claudius  Sabinus 


X.  9. 


Q.  Fabius  Vibulanus  III. 
L.  Cornelius  X.  20. 


C.  Nautius  IL 
L.  Minncius 

X.  22. 

C.  Horatius 
Q.  Minncius 

X.  26. 

M.  Valerius 
Sp.  Virgiuius 

X.  3L 

T.  Romilius 
C.  Veturius 

X.  33. 

Sp.  Tarpeius 
A.  t  Termenius  f 

X.48. 

P.  Horatius 
Sex.  Quintilius 

X.  53. 

L.  Menenius 
P.  Sestius 


X.  64, 


Ap.  Claudius  1  Coss.  design. 

T.  Genucius  /  X.  56. 

Ap.  Claudius,  T.  Genucius,  P. 
Sestius,  P.  Postumius,  Ser. 
Sulpicius,  A.  Manlius,  T. 
liomilius,  C.  lulius,  T.  Ve- 
turius, P.  Horatius.  Decem- 
viri Icgibus  scribendis. 


4M 


«l  »* 


3;t        1.-W      ije-i 


CONSULS   AND    UILITABY  TRIBUNES. 


e  DiKwmiira.  III.  S 


A.  Scmprooliul 

L.  AtiliM         lTribb.MiUt. 

T.  CIcElim        I  IV.  7. 


MinuciiiB,  T.  ADtontiu,  ', 
lUliulciiu,  Q.  PcEtiliiu,  Kib- 
o  Duilliiu,  Sp.  Oppiiu,  De- 
cemviri Legg.  scribradis. 

X.58. 

Tbo  Deecmrii 


DoceiDTira:  nviira  RiTen  oor- 
niptly.  XII.  28. 

DeremviTs:  nHincs  apnin 


M.Gu[gsnius  XI.  Bl 

L'.  Juliut]      Tha  names  in 
■lanwt  lout  in  the  MS. 
[TLi*  year  U  wnoting.] 


tCanctuf  Hon  tins 
L.  Valcrim  t  Tuipinu*  t 

Xll.  20. 

Lftrinos  HermiDiaa 

T.f  8t«rtiniu>tf  Stmctna 

xn.  27. 


A.  SemproDiiu  Atrat-I  Tribb. 
L,  Alilim  Longiu  '  Uilit. 
T.  Cla-liiM  Sicalm    J  XI.6a, 


Here  the  rugulur  Liatoiy  of 
Dionyiioa  Iireaka   off;    the 
rest  beioRloat,  witli  the  ei 
ception  (tf  fngmenla. 


Mhoi.  £militu  "]  Tribb. 

L.  Qainetiiu  Cinrin-  ^MiliL 
L.Jnlin.        [nittuii.  I  IV.16. 


A.  Somproniiu'] 

L.  Atilini         ^Tribb.  Milit. 

T^QnLiitiiw_J XII.  32. 

T.  qniDctiai  Xil.  33. 

M.  U^aninB  Mncerina* 
M.  Falii^i  XTT.  3*. 

I'OBtum.  dn>otins+  Voleeasf 


U.  Huilioel      rCJuliadl 

or    L.Virginii 
3.SaIp>cIa>J      L     11. 

IV.  23. 


L.  BoTgins  Fidenu    JlV.£6. 


iriii 


I 


HISTOBI   OF  BOUE. 


Vurofthe 

C«nmon- 
w«ilih. 

b™°. 

berm'itac 

01  ym. 

Full  CipitalUi. 

78 

822 

431 

87-2 

79 

3£3 

430 

87-3 

80 

824 

4S9 

87-4 

81 

826 

428 

88-1 

82 

82S 

427 

8S-2 

83 

»27 

426 

S8-3 
88-4 

84 

328 

4Z» 

86 

329 

4M 

89-1 

8y-2 

86 

330 

423 
*21~ 

87 

331 

89-3 

Uogillan 

88 

332 

89-4 

....  tolin  Barlat. 
N.  Fgbius  .  .  . 

89 

333 

420 

yo-1 

CincmDfltua  II. 

M.  Maul  .... 

JuUhlUB  III. 

A.  Sfmpro  .  .  . 

331 
"  835~ 

419 

90-2 

....  ripp,  X.  Lauutus 
Sp.  NHufmg  .... 
....  Tricipitinns 

a  Serviliiu  .... 

91 

418 

90-3 

.  .  .  .  M 

C.  Servilius  Q.F.C.N.  A.ilk  II. 
L.  8crgi.»C.F.C.N.  FidpiiMlII. 
Q.  Sen'ilius  P.  F.  Sp :  N.  Prisciia  Fid. 

C. Q.F.C.N.  AiillaMng. 

Ccn..  L.  PspiriiiB  M',  F. 

CONSULS   AND   HILITABT  TBIBDNES. 
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LlYT. 


L.  Pinarius  Mamercinus 
L.  Furias  Medullinus 


\Tribb 

Sp.  Postamius  Albus    J 
IV.  25. 

T.  Qnintius  Cincinnatus 

C.  Julius  Mento  IV.  26. 


L.  Papiriua  Crassus 
L.  Juliug 


IV.  80. 


L.  Serg^us  Fidenas  II. 
Hostoa  Lucretius  Tricipitinus 
IV.  30. 

A.  Cornelius  Coesus 

T.  Quintius  Pennus  II.  IV.  30. 


C.  Servilius  Ahala 

L.  Papirius  Mugillnnus  IV.  30. 


T.  Quiutius  ^ 

C.  Furius  I  Tribb. 

M.  Postumius  |  Milit. 

A.  Cornelius  CossusJ  IV.  31. 

A.SempToniu8Atratinu8^ 
IkQuintiusClncinnatus  I  Tribb 
L.  Furius  Mednllinus   [Milit. 
L.  Horatins  Barbatas  J  IV.35 


Ap.  Claudius  \ 

Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus  I  Tribb. 

L.  Serg^us  Fidenas  r  Milit. 

Sex.  Juliug  J  IV.35. 


C.  Sempronius  Atratinus 
Q.  Fabius  Vibulanns  IV.  37. 


L.Mauliu8CapitoUnus^  q,  .« « 
Q.  Antonius  Merenda  !  \/'Vi. ' 
L.Papiriu8MugilbinusJ  ^**'*^- 

IV.  42. 


N.  Fabius  Vibulauus 

T.  Quintius  Capitolinos  I  V.43. 


L.  Quinctius  Cincin- 

natuB  III. 

L.     Furius     Medul. 

Tribb. 

linns  II. 

rMilit. 

M.  Manlius 

A.  Sempronius  Atra- 

tinus                          IV.  44. 

Agrip.  Meneuios  La- 
natus 


1 


P.  Lucretius  Tricipi-  J  tltmv  * 
tinus 


Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus  J  IV.45. 


J 


DioDoauB. 


M*.  ^milianus  Ma-1 

mercus  I  Tribb. 

C.  Julius  rMilit. 

L.  Quintius  I  IV.  38. 


M.  (reganius 
L.  Serg^us 


XII.  43. 


L.  Papirius  XII.  46. 

A.  Cornelius  f  Macerinus  f 


C.  Julius 

Proclus  Virginius  Tricostus 

XII.  49. 


M.  Manlius  *! 

Q.  Sulpicius  Prsetex- 1  Tribb. 
tatus  [Milit. 

Ser.  Cornelius  CossusJ  IV.53. 


M.  Fabius         "l 

M.f  Falinius  f  iTribb.  Milit. 

L.t  ServUius  f  J         XII.  68. 


L.  Furius  1 

Sp.  Pinarius      iTribb.  Milit. 

C.fMetellustJ        XIL  60. 


T.  Quintius 

C.  Julius  XII.  65. 


C.  Papirius 
L.  Julius 


XIL  72. 


Opiler  Lucretius 

L.  Serg^us  Fidenas    XII.  73. 

T.  Quintius 

A.  Cornelius  Cossns    XII.  75. 


L.  Quintius 

A.  Sempronius%         XIL  77. 


L.  Papirius  Mugillanus 

C.  ServUius  Stmctus  XII.  78. 


C.  Furius        ^ 

T.  Quintius     I  Tribb.  Milit. 

M.  Postumius  [ 

A.  Cornelias    I         XIL  80. 


DlOXTtlUl. 


A.  Cornelius  Cossos  11. 
T.  Quintius  II. 

XIL  3.  Frag.  Vatican. 


H  b  :^ 
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HISTOEY   OP  EOME. 


Year  of  the 
Common- 
wealth. 

92^ 


98 


94 


95 


96 


97 


98 


99 


100 


101 


102 


103 


Tear  of 
Rome. 


8d6 


887 


338 


339 


340 


341 


342 


343 


344 


345 


346 


347 


Tear 

before  the 

Christian 

JEra. 


417 


416 


415 


414 


413 


412 


411 


410 


409 


408 


407 


406 


Olym- 
piadt. 


90-4 


91-1 


91-2 


91-3 


91-4 


92-1 


92-2 


92-3 


92-4 


93-1 


93-2 


Fasti  CapitolinL 


P.  Locretins  Hoeti  F  .  .  .  . 


Agrippa  Menenios  T.F. 


A.  Sempronins  L.F.A.N. 
q!  Fabius  Q.V.M.N.  .  . 


•     •     « 


P.  Cornelias  P.  N. 


C.  Valerius  L.  F.  Volosi  N. 


Q.  Fabioa  Q.F.M.N.  .  . 
P.  Postumiufl  A.P.A.N. 


93-3 


A.F.M.N.  .  .  . 

..:....    Medullin;  II. 

TR.  MIL Vopisci  N.  lulus 

A.F.M.N.  Cossus 

F.Q.N.  Ahala 

....  Potit :  Volusus  II. 
C.  ServiliuB  P.F.Q.N.     Ahala  II. 

Tb.  Mil. 

Medullinus 

N.  Fabius  Q.F.M.N.  Vibulanns  II. 

....  tilus  Cossus 
L.Valerius  L.F.P.N.     Potitus  IL 

Cossus 

N.  Fabius  M.F.Q.N.     Ambustus. 


CONSULS  AND   MILITABY  TEIBUNE8. 


M.  nitnniu  Magilli 

niu  (IliUt. 

C.  ScrviUus  Prineru  J  IV.  45. 

Agrip.  MenuQitu  La-'i 

L.  ServUiiu  Stnictus    ^  ... 

P.  LuereUiu  Tricipi.  |  "''''■ 
tJDua  II. 
Sp.  RntillM  CniayuJ  IV.i7. 


H.  Pspli 


III. 


I  Tribb. 
iosMugma-    Milit. 

nuRntUUBllJ  IV. 47. 


Q;^Qf"-   Ci"'^'"-    Mill. 
N.  Fahins  VibulnnusJ  IV .41 


Cn.  CorDi'Uiu  Coaaus  1 

h.  Viileriiia  PotitOB 

Q.  Fabiiu  VlbulomiB  I  Tribb. 

IL  fJJilit. 

M.  Portamiua  Reail- 

iQDBia  1 1V.49. 


.  Com 


■    In, 


L.  Furio.  Mttlullintisj  '^°"- 
IV.  61. 


C.  JalioB  lulus 

P.  Comelimi  Coeaua 

C.  SerriUas  Alula 


L.  FnrinB  MtxluUiiiui  \ 


C.  SnTiligg  Ahala  II.  I  IV.S7. 


L.  Furi«8  1 

L.  Quiotios       [.Tribb 

A.  bemprmiiua  J        % 


T.  CUadimi 
Sp.  NaaUui 
L.t8«ntiu<C 
Sex,  Julius 


P.  Lacrptiui 
C,  Srrvitiiu 
Agrippa  Mi'i 


^Tribb.  Mmt. 
■turiua     J        XIII,  7, 


iTribl 


.Tribb.  MOit. 
XIU.84. 


T.  PwtntDliu  1 

§:$3:£"  WHbb.Maii. 

K.  Fnbim       J        XIII.  38. 


C.  +  Mamu.  fl 

£<DiIias  Com. 

C.  Valcrina      J 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TABLES. 


The  preceding  tables  exhibit  a  view  of  the  list  of  consuls 
and  military  tribunes  from  the  beginning  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  the  Gaulish  invasion^  according  to  four  distinct 
authorities ;  the  remains  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  Livy,  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus^  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus.  And  I  have 
endeavoured  to  arrange  each  list  according  to  the  chronology 
adopted  by  its  own  particular  author ;  so  that  as  this  chro- 
nology varies,  the  same  year  will  be  found  marked  by  the 
names  of  diflTerent  sets  of  consuls,  according  as  we  prefer 
one  of  these  four  authorities  to  the  other. 

I.  The  principal  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  were 
discovered  in  the  year  1546,  in  the  course  of  some  exca- 
vations which  were  then  being  made  on  the  ground  of  the 
ancient  Forum.  They  have  been  preserved  in  the  museum 
of  the  Capitol,  and  their  contents  have  been  long  known  to 
the  world,  as  they  have  been  often  published.  My  extracts 
have  been  taken  from  the  edition  of  Sigonius;  and  I  have 
been  careful  to  give  them  in  their  genuine  state,  without 
noticing  the  additions  by  which  Sigonius  attempted  to  supply 
from  conjecture  the  lost  or  effaced  words  of  the  original 
marble. 

It  happened,  however,  that  about  two  hundred  and 
seventy  years  after  the  discovery  of  these  fragments,  two 
other  fragments  of  the  same  marble  were  brought  to  light  in 
the  course  of  a  new  excavation  in  the  Forum,  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  former  remains  had  been  found.  This  was  in 
the  years  1817  and  1818 ;  and  Signer  Borghesi,  an  eminent 
Italian  antiquary,  published  a  fac«simile  of  these  new  portions 
of  the  Fasti,  and  illustrated  them  in  two  able  memoirs  ^ub- 
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lished  at  Milan  in  the  year  1818.  The  new  pieces  joined 
on  exactly  with  those  discovered  before  :  so  that  in  several 
instances  a  word,  of  which  only  one  syllable  had  been  pre- 
served in  the  former  fragments,  was  now  completed  by  the 
discovery  of  the  remaining  syllable,  after  an  interval  of  nearly 
three  centuries.  Both  of  these  new  portions  of  the  marble 
relate  to  the  period  of  Roman  history  contained  in  the  pre- 
sent volume :  I  have  therefore  copied  their  contents  from 
Borghesi's  edition,  and  incorporated  them  with  the  older 
fragments  published  long  ago  by  Sigonius. 

These  Fasti  do  not  notice  the  Greek  Olympiads ;  but  they 
preserve  in  several  places  notices  of  the  years  iBponi  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  Thus  the  consulship  of  Sex.  Quinc- 
tilius  and  P.  Curiatius  is  placed  in  the  year  300,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  consuls  who  inmiediately  succeeded  the  de- 
cemvirate,  M.  Horatius  and  L.  Valerius,  is  assigned  to  the 
month  of  August,  304.  It  appears  then  that  these  Fasti 
only  allow  two  years  to  the  decemvirate,  and  not  three ;  and 
moreover,  that  they  place  its  commencement  in  the  year  302, 
agreeing  in  that  respect  with  the  chronology  of  Livy. 

II.  Livy  also  makes  no  mention  of  the  Greek  chronology ; 
but  he  too,  from  time  to  time,  notices  the  years  from  the 
building  of  Rome.  Thus  he  places  the  first  institution  of  the 
military  tribuneship  in  310  (IV.  7),  and  the  beginning  of 
the  decemvirate  in  302  (III.  33).  Taking  these  two  dates 
for  my  starting-points,  I  have  calculated  from  them  the 
dates  of  the  years  before  and  after  them,  according  to  Livy's 
list  of  consuls.  This  brings  the  date  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins  to  the  year  247;  but  then  it  seems  probable  that 
Livy  has  omitted  the  consuls  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  Com- 
monwealth by  accident ;  and  it  seems  as  if  he  had  omitted 
those  of  one  or  two  years  more  at  the  beginning  of  the  great 
Volscian  war  of  Coriolanus.  With  the  addition  of  these 
three  years,  the  first  year  of  the  Commonwealth  would 
become  the  year  244,  which  would  agree  with  Livy's  own 
calculation  of  the  reigns  of  the  several  kings ;  but  as  my  ob- 
ject in  these  tables  was  rather  to  give  the  actual  chronology 
of  the  several  authorities  than  to  endeavour  to  correct  it,  I 
have  reckoned  no  greater  number  of  consulships  in  the  table 
of  the  Fasti  according  to  Livy,  than  Livy  himself  allows  for. 

III.  Dionysius  regularly  gives  the  Olympiads  along  with 
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the  Boman  consulshipB,  so  that  the  syachronistic  part  of  his 
chronology  can  be  ftscertained  with  certainty.  With  him, 
the  6rsfc  year  of  the  Commonwealth  is  the  first  year  of  the 
Bixty-eighth  Olympiad  {I.  74)  j  and  the  Gaulish  invasion 
falls  in  the  first  year  of  the  ninety-eighth  Olympiad ;  bo  that 
there  were  just  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  between  them. 
Again,  the  first  year  of  the  Commonwealth  is  the  two  hundred 
and  forty-fifth  from  the  foundation  oi  Itome  {I,  70) ;  so  that 
the  Gaulish  invasion  falls,  according  to  Dionysius,  in  tho 
year  of  Rome  365,  and  the  intermediate  years  can  therefore 
be  determined  without  difficulty.  But  as  the  remaining  part 
of  Dionysius'  history  ends  at  the  year  of  Rome  312,  we  can- 
not compare  his  lists  of  the  consuls  and  military  tribunes, 
from  313  to  365,  with  those  of  the  Fasti  CapitoUni,  of  Livy, 
and  of  DiodoruB, 

IV.  Diodorufl  gives  the  Olympiads  also,  but  his  synchro- 
nistic systt^m  does  not  agree  with  that  of  Dionysius.  We 
have  not  his  hat  of  the  early  consulships,  because  his  tenth 
book  which  contained  them  is  lost :  but  the  seventy-fifth 
Olympiad  falls,  according  to  him,  in  the  consulship  of  Sp. 
Cassius  and  Proculus  Virginius,  whereas  that  same  consul- 
ship is  by  Dionysius  placed  five  years  earlier,  in  the  last  year 
of  the  seventy-third  Olympiad.  Accordingly,  if  the  list  of 
consuls  in  the  two  writers  had  continued  to  agree  with  one 
another,  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  would  have  fallen,  by 
Diodorus'  reckoning,  in  the  second  year  of  the  ninety-ninth 
Olympiad.  And  j-et  ho  does  place  it  in  the  second  year  of 
the  ninety-eighth  Olympiad.  This  is  the  date  assigned  to  it 
by  Polybius  (I.  6),  and  it  was  probably  so  generally  agreed 
upon,  that  Diodorus  thought  himself  obliged  to  conform  his 
reckoning  to  it.  He  had  already  introduced  into  lua  list 
several  variations  from  the  Fasti  followed  by  Dionysius.  For 
instance,  he  had  omitted  the  consulship  of  C.  JuUus  and  Q. 
Fabiua,  which  Dionysius  places  in  Olymp.  74-4  j  and  he  hod 
then  inserted  two  consulships  unknown  to  Dionysius,  to  Livy, 
and  to  the  Fasti  Capitohni,  in  Olymp.  82-2,  and  82-3.  Thus 
the  first  year  of  the  decemvirate,  which  according  to  Diony- 
sius was  Olymp.  82-3,  is  with  Diodorus  Olymp.  &i-l.  The 
difference  is  then  reduced  by  one  year,  because  Diodorus 
assigns  only  two  years  to  the  decemvirate  iust^'ad  of  three  : 
and  thus  the  famous  consulship  of  L.  Valerius  audM.  Hoi-atius 
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is  placed  by  him  five  years  later  than  by  Dionysius,  in 
Olymp.  84-3,  instead  of  Olymp.  83-2.  But  after  this  he 
inserts  another  consulship  in  Olymp.  90-1,  so  that  the  differ- 
ence is  again  raised  to  six  years,  and  the  Gaulish  invasion 
ought  consequently  to  have  been  placed  in  Olymp.  99-3.  To 
prevent  this,  and  to  bring  it  to  Olymp.  98-2,  he  strikes  out 
the  consulships  and  military  tribuneships  of  five  years  from 
Olymp.  91-2  to  Olymp.  91-2  inclusive,  so  that  the  tribunes 
whom  he  places  in  Olymp.  91-2,  are  L.  Sergius,  M.  Papirius, 
and  M.  Servilius,  whom  he  ought,  according  to  his  own 
system,  to  have  placed  in  Olymp.  92-3.  The  object  desired 
is  thus  accomplished,  and  the  Graulish  invasion  is  in  this 
manner  thrown  back  to  Olymp.  98-2.  But  so  resolved  was 
Diodorus  to  follow  his  own  system  in  his  general  chronology, 
although  he  had  felt  himself  in  a  manner  forced  to  depart 
from  it  in  giving  the  date  of  the  Gaulish  invasion,  that  in 
order  to  return  to  it  he  fills  up  the  five  years  following 
Olymp.  98-2  with  the  very  same  consulships  and  tribune- 
ships  which  he  had  already  given  for  it  and  the  four  years 
preceding  it ;  so  that  the  miUtary  tribunes  of  Olymp.  99-4, 
are  in  fact  the  tribunes  of  the  year  next  after  the  Guulish  in- 
vasion, and  those  of  Olymp.  99-3,  are  evidently,  although 
the  names  are  grievously  corrupted,  the  very  same  with  the 
tribunes  whom  he  had  before  placed  in  Olymp.  98-2,  and 
under  whose  tribuneship  he  had  given  his  account  of  the 
Gaulish  war. 

Tlius  much  will  suffice  for  the  present  in  illustration  of  the 
table.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  as  a  proof  of  the  con- 
fusion of  the  early  chronology  of  Rome,  that  the  only  iu- 
stance  in  which  the  Roman  annals  of  this  period  attempted 
any  synchronism  with  the  events  of  foreign  history,  tends 
but  to  perplex  the  subject  still  more.  The  annals  of  the 
year  of  Rome  323,  according  to  Livy's  reckoning,  that  is, 
the  year  of  the  consulship  of  T.  Quintius  and  C.  Julius,  had 
recorded  that  in  that  year  the  Carthaginians  first  crossed 
over  ^vith  an  army  into  Sicily,  having  been  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  domestic  wars  of  the  Sicilian  states.  Now  this 
year,  according  to  Dionysius,  was  Olymp.  87-4,  and  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  rt  would  be  Olymp.  80-1.  But  the  Car- 
thaginians crossed  over  into  Sicily,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  reign  of  Gelon,  in  Olymp.  92-3,  according  to  Diodorus, 
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XIII.  43,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Xenophon,  Hellenic.  I.  1, 
ad  finom,  so  that  the  true  date  of  this  event  is  nineteen  years 
later  than  the  date  assigned  to  it  in  the  Koman  annals,  if  we 
follow  the  rockuniug  of  Dionysius,  and  fourteen  years  later, 
if  we  follow  that  of  Diodorus.  Niebuhr  supposes  that  the 
Roman  annalists  confused  the  Carthaginian  invasion  with 
the  first  appearance  of  an  Athenian  fleet  in  Sicily,  namely, 
with  the  expedition  of  Laches,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  {Thucydides  111.  SO),  that  is,  in  Olyinp.  88-2, 
But  this  is  one  of  the  very  few  conjectures  of  Niebuhr  wliich 
appear  to  me  quite  improbable.  The  expedition  of  Laches 
consisted  only  of  twenty  ships,  and  its  operations  were  so  iu- 
siguificant,  that  it  cannot  be  conceived  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Romans.  But  the  Carthaginian  expedition 
which  Hannibal  led  against  SeHnus  consisted,  according  to 
the  lowest  computation,  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
sixty  ships  of  war;  and  his  great  success  in  the  destruction 
of  BO  powerful  a  city  as  Selinus,  was  likely  to  have  spread 
terror  through  all  the  noighbouriug  countries.  Yet  how  is 
it  possible  to  make  the  ninety-second  Olympiad  synchronise 
with  the  consulship  of  T.  Quinctius  and  C.  lulins,  that  is, 
with  the  year  323  or  324  of  Rome  ? 

Note.  I  have  said  that  Livy  places  the  beginning  of  the 
decemvirate  in  the  year  302.  His  words  are,  "  Aano  trecen- 
t«simo  altero  quam  condita  Roma  erat."  III.  33.  But  Sigo- 
nius  understands  this  to  mean  the  year  301,  although  ho 
finds  it  difficult  to  make  out  nine  years  in  Livy's  narrative 
between  the  first  decemvirate  and  the  institution  of  the 
military  tribuneship,  which  Livy  places  beyond  all  dispute 
in  the  year  310.  As  to  the  grammatical  question,  although 
I  am  aware  that  the  point  has  been  contested,  yet  it  seems  to 
me  certain  that  "  Anno  trccenteaimo  altero "  must  signify 
the  year  302  and  not  301.  For  "  alter  "  must  immediately 
precede  "  tertius,"  and  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  "  Anno 
trecentesimo  tertio  "  would  signify  the  year  303.  The  con- 
fusion seems  to  have  arisen  from  such  expressions  as  "alter 
ab  undecimo,"  which,  although  Servius  interprets  even  this 
to  mean  the  "  thirteenth,"  may  yet,  I  suppose,  be  fairly  un- 
derstood to  be  the  twelfth,  because  here  the  inclusive  system 
of  reckoning  is  followed,  and   the  eleventh  year  itself   ia 
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counted  as  the  firsts  the  twelfth  as  the  second  from  the 
eleventh^  the  thirteenth  as  the  thirds  and  so  on.  Thos  the 
thirteenth  of  March  is^  according  to  the  Boman  reckonings 
the  third  day  before  the  Ides^  or  fifteenth,  because  the 
fifteenth  itself  is  reckoned  as  the  first.  But  in  abstract 
numeral  expressions,  such  as  '' trecentesimo  altero,''  it  is 
different ;  for  here  the  inclusive  system  is  not  followed,  and 
"alter''  is  therefore  the  '' second''  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
and  "  trecentesimo  prime "  would  be  the  date  of  the  year 
preceding  it.  The  usage  of  the  Oreek  word  Sevrepo^  is 
exactly  analogous  to  this,  ^ievriptp  erei  fierh  rijv  {JLayriv  would 
be  the  year  next  aft;er  the  battle,  which  we  should  more 
naturally  call  the  "first  year"  after  it.  But  *OXt;/Lwr«^ 
Bevripa  wpo^  roS?  ixarov  is  not  the  one  hundred  and  first, 
but  the  one  hundred  and  second  Olympiad.  If  Sigonius'  in« 
terpretation  could  be  shown  to  be  right,  it  would  only  em- 
barrass his  system  still  more ;  for  if  "  trecentesimo  altero  " 
means  what  we  should  call  "  the  three  hundred  and  first," 
then  "  trecentesimo  decimo  "  in  Livy,  IV.  7,  must  be  what 
we  should  call  the  "  three  hundred  and  ninth,"  it  being  cer- 
tain that  in  all  reckonings  "  alter "  is  immediately  foUowed 
by  ^^tertius." 


CORRECTION  OF  NOTE  16.— Piob  79. 


I  might  have  spared  the  first  part  of  this  note,  had  I  known,  when  I 
wrote  it,  that  the  reading,  "  Turrianum  a  Fregellis  aocitnm,"  is  undoubt- 
edly corrupt.  The  Bamberg  MS.  reads  ''vulcaniveis  accitum;*'  one  of 
those  at  Paris  (called  by  Harduin  and  Brotier  **  Regius  II.,*'  and  num- 
bered at  present  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library,  6797)  reads  "  at  vulg^- 
mulis  aocitum  :"  both  show  that  the  common  text,  like  so  many  others  in 
Pliny,  is  merely  a  false  restoration  of  a  passage  which  in  the  oldest  and 
best  MSS.  h  unintelligible,  but  which  clearly  contained  a  meaning  very 
different  from  that  exhibited  in  the  later  MSS.  Sillig,  in  his  Dictionary 
of  Ancient  Artists,  had  conjectured  that  the  true  reading  was  **  et  Vol- 
siniis  accitum :"  but  in  his  edition  of  Pliny  he  approves  rather  of  Jahn'9 
conjecture,  "  Vulcanium  a  Veils  accitum/'  as  ag^reeing  more  nearly  with 
the  traces  preserved  in  the  Bamberg  MS.  At  any  rate,  Pliny  is  relieved 
from  an  apparent  contradiction,  and  Turrianus  or  Turianus  should  no 
longer  be  quoted  as  an  artist  on  Pliny's  authority.  I  find  that  Mr.  Mil- 
lingen  had  already  anticipated  me  in  correcting  ''Fregenis"  instead  of 
''  Fregellis ;"  he  not  knowing,  I  suppose,  any  more  than  I  did,  that  we 
were  but  fighting  with  a  shadow. 
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